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To THE 


EARL OF PETERBOROUGH, 


On bis happy Accompliſhment of the Marriage between 
his Royal Highneſs — the Princeſs Mary d Eſte, 
of Modena. Written ſeveral years after, in imita · 


tion ef the Style of Mr. Waller. | 
S Juno barren, in unfruitful joys, | 


[ ] I 
Our Britiſh Jove his nuptial hours employs: 

So Fate ordains, that all our hopes may be, 
And all our proſpect, gallant York, in thee. - 

By the ſame wiſh aſpiring Queens are led, 
Each languiſhing to mount his royal bed; 
His youth, his wiſdom, and his early fame 
Create in every breaſt a rival flame: 
Remoteſt Kings ſit trembling on their thrones, 
As if no diſtance could ſecure their crowns ; 
Fearing his valour, wiſely they contend 
To bribe with beauty ſo renown'd a friend; 
Beauty the price, there need no other arts, 
Love is the ſureſt bait for heroes hearts: 
Nor can the Fair conceal as high concern, 
'To ſee the Prince, for whom, unſeen, they burn, 


Brave York, attending to the general voice, 


At length reſolves to make the wiſh'd-for choice, 


To noble Mordaunt, generous and juſt, 


Of his great heart, he gives the ſacred truſt : 

«© Thy choice, ſaid he, ſhall well direct that heart, 
« Where thou, my beſt belov'd, haſt ſuch a part, 
<& In council oft, and oft in battle try'd, 

«© Betwixt thy maſter, and the world decide.” 


The choſen Mercury prepares t' obey 
This high command. Gently ye winds convey 
And with aufpicious gales his ſafety wait, 
On whom depend Great Britain's hopes and fate. 
So Jaſon with his Argonauts, from Greece 
To Cholcos ſail'd, to ſeek the Golden Fleece. 
As when the Goddeſſes came down of old 
On Ida's hill, ſo many ages told, 
With gifts their young Dardanian Judge they try'd, 
And each bade high to win him to her fide; 
So tempt they him, and emulouſly vie 
To bribe a voice that empires would not buy 
With balls and banquets, his pleas'd ſenſe they bait, 
And Queens and Kings upon his pleaſures wait. 

Th' impartial Judge ſurveys with vaſt delight 
All that the ſun ſurrounds of fair and bright, 
'Then, ftrily juſt, he with adoring eyes, 
Om Eſte gives the royal prize. 
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Of antique ſtock her high deſcent ſhe brings, 


Born to renew the race of Britain's Kings; 


Who could deſerve, like her, in whom we ſee 
United, all that Paris found in three. 

O equal Pair ! when both were ſet above 

All other merit, but each other's love. | 

Welcome, bright Princeſs, to Great Britain's ſhore, 
As Berecynthia to high Heaven, who bore | 
That ſhining race of Goddeſſes and Gods 
That fill'd the ſkies, and rul'd the bleſt abodes : 
From thee, my muſe expects as noble Themes, 
Another Mars and Jove, another James; 

Our future hopes, all from thy womb ariſe 3 
Our preſent joy and ſafety, from your eyes,. 
Thoſe charming eyes, which ſhine to reconcile 
To harmony and peace, our ſtubborn Iſle. | 
On brazet/Memnon, Phœbus caſts a ray, 

And the tough metal, ſo ſalutes the day. 

The Britiſh Dame, fam'd for reſiſtleſs grace, 
Contends not now, but for the ſecond place, 
Our love ſuſpended, we neglect the fair 
For w we burn'd, to gaze adoring here. 
So ſang the ſyrens with enchanting ſound, 
Enticing all to liſten and be drown'd ; 

Till Orpheus raviſh'd in a nobler ſtrain, 


| They ceas'd to ſing, or, finging, charm'd in vain. 


This bleſt alliance, Peterborough, may 
Th' indebted Nation bounteouſly repay 5 
Thy ſtatues, for the Genius of our land, 


With palm adorn'd, on every threſhold ſtand. 


Utinam modo dicere poſſem 
Carmina digna Dea: Certe eft Dea carmine digna. 


- 


—O__ — 


en by the Author, being then not twelve Years f 
Age, to her Royal Highneſs the Ducheſs of Yorks 
at Trinity College in Cambridge. 


HEN join'd in one, the Good, the Fair, the 
Great, 
Deſcend to view the Muſes humble ſeat, 

Though in mean lines, they their vaſt joys declare, 
Yet for Sincerity and Truth, dare ö 
With your own T ass0's mighty ſelf compare. 

Then, bright and merciful as Heav'n, receive 

From them ſuch praiſes, as to Heav'n they give, 
Their praiſes for that gentle influence, | 
Which thoſe 8 your eyes, * 
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Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irreſiſtleſs flame 

Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame: 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe ; 

They conquer for the Duke, where-e'er you tread, 
Millions of proſelytes, behind are led ; 

Through crowds of new-made converts ſtill you go, 
Pleas'd and triumphant at the glorious ſhow. 

Happy that Prince who has in yon obtain'd 

A greater conqueſt than his arms e er gain'd.. 

With all War's rage, he may abroad o'ercome, 
But Love's a gentler victory at home; 

Securely here, he on that face relies, 

Lays by his arms, and conquers with your eyes. 
And all the glorious actions of his life 

Thinks well rewarded, bleſt with fuch a wife. 


TO THE KING. 
In the fit Year of his Majeſty's Reign. 


AY all thy years, like this, auſpicious be, 
And bring thee crowns, and peace, and victory 


Scarce hadft thou time t'unſheath thy conqu ring blade, | 


It did but glitter, and the rebels fled : 

Thy ſword, the ſafeguard of thy brother's throne, 
Is now as much the bulwark of thy own. | 
Aw'd by thy fame, the trembling nations ſend 
Throughout the world, to court fo firm a friend. 
The guilty Senates, that refas'd thy ſway, 
Repent their crime, and haſten to obey; _ 
Tribute they raiſe, and vows and off rings bring, 
Confeſs their phrenzy, and confirm their King, 
Who with their venom overſpread thy ſoil, 

© Thoſe ſcorpions of the ſtate, preſent their oil. 


So the world's Saviour, Iike a mortal dreſt, 
Although by daily miracles confeſt, 
Accuſed of evil doctrine by the Jews, 
The giddy crowd their rightful Prince refuſe ; 
But when they ſaw ſuch terror in the ſkies, 
The temple rent, their King in glory riſe ; 
Seiz'd with amaze, they own'd their lawful Lord, 
And ſtruck with guilt, bow'd, trembl'd, and ador d. 


8 


TO THE KING. 


HO? train'd in arms, and learn'd in martial arts, 
Thou chooſeſt, not to conquer men, but hearts; 
Expecting nations for thy triumphs wait, 
But thou prefer ſt the name of jus r to GEA. 
$0 Jove ſuſpends his ſubject world to doom, 
ich, would he pleaſe to thunder, he'd conſume. 

O!] could the ghoſts of mighty heroes dead, 
Return on earth, and quit th* Elyſian ſhade ! 
Brutus to James would truſt the people's cauſe z 
Thy juſtice is a ſtronger guard than laws. 
Marius and Sylla would reſign to thee, ** 
Nor Cæſar and great Pompey rivals be; 
Or rivals only, who ſhould beſt obey, 
And Cato give his voice fer regal ſway. 


1 


TY EROES of old, by rapine, and by ſpail, 
In ſearch of fame, did all the world embroil z 


| Thus to their Gods each then ally'd his name, 


This ſprang from Jove, and that from Titan came : 


With equal valour, and the ſame ſucceſs, 
Dread 


King, mightꝰ'ſt thou the univerſe oppreſs ; 
But Chriſtian laws conſtrain thy martial pride, 
Peace is thy choice, and Piety thy guide; 


By thy example Kings are taught to ſway, 


Heroes to fight, and ſaints may leam to pray. 
From Gods deſcended, and of race divine, 


4 Neſtor in couneil, and U lyſſes ſhine ; 


| But in a day of battle, all would yield 

To the fierce maſter of the ſeven-fold ſhield : 
Their very deities were grac'd no more, 

Mars had the courage, Jove the thunder bore. 
But all perfections meet in James alone, 

And Britain's King is all the Gods in one. 


— 


TO THE AUTHOR, 
On his foregoing Verſes to the Xing. 
BY MR. EDMUND WALTER. 


N early plant, which ſuch a bloſſom bears, 
And tſhews a genius ſo beyond his years, 
A judgment that could make ſo fair a choice, 
So high a ſubje@ to employ his voice; 
Still as it grows, how ſweetly will he ſing 
The growing greatneſs of our matchleſs King. 


ANS W E R 

TO MR. WALLER., pe. 
RE 7 HEN into Libya the young Grecian came, 
To talk with Hammon, and conſult for fame 
When from the ſacred tripod where he ſtood, 
The prieſt inſpir'd, ſaluted him a God; 
Scarce ſuch a joy that haughty victor knew, 
Thus own'd by heaven, as I, thus prais'd by you. 
Whoe'er their names can in thy numbers ſhow, 
Have more than empire, and immortal grow ; 
Ages to come ſhall ſcorn the pow'rs of old, 
When imthy verſe, of greater Gods they're told; 
Our beauteous Queen, and royal James's name, 
For Jove and Juno ſhall be plac'd by fame ; 
Thy Charles for Neptune ſhall the ſeas command, 
And Sachariſſa ſhall for Venus ſtand: 
Greece ſhall no longer boaſt, nor haughty Rome, 
But think from Peitain all the Gods did come. 


To the immortal Memory of 
MR. EDMUND WALLER, 


UPON HIS DEATH. 


\ LIKE partaking, of celeftial fire, 
"Ti 


Poets and Heroes to renown aſpire, 
I crown'd with honour, and immortal name, 
By wit, or valour, led to equal fame, 


| They mingle with the Gods who breath'd the noble 
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To high exploits, the praiſes that belong, 
Live, but as nouriſh'd by the Poet's ſong, 


A tree of life is ſacred Poetry, 
Sweet is the fruit, and tempting to the eye; 
Many there are, who nibble without leave, 
But none who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. 


WAaALLEz ſhall never die, of life ſecure, 
As long as Fame, or aged Time endure, 
WALLER, the Muſe's darling, free to taſte 
Of all their ſtores, the maſter of the feaſt ; 
Not like old Adam, ſtinted in his choice, 
But Lord of ali the ſpacious paradiſe, 


Thoſe foes to Virtue, Fortune, and Mankind, 
Fav'ring his fame, once, to do juſtice join'd ; 
No carping critic interrupts his praiſe ; 

No rival ftrives, but for a ſecond place; 

No want conſtrain'd ; (the writer's uſual fate) 

A Poet with a plentiful eſtate; 

'The firſt of mortals who before the tomb, 
Struck that pernicious monſter, Envy, dumb; 
Malice and Pride, thoſe ſavages, diſarm'd; 

Not Orpheus with ſuch powerful magic charm'd, 
Scarce in the grave can we allow him more, 

Than living we agreed to give before. 


His noble muſe employ'd her generous rage 
In crowning virtue, ſcorning to engage | 
'The vice and follies of an impious age. 

No ſatyr lurks within this hallow'd ground, 

But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound ; 
Glory, and arms, and love, is all the ſound, 


His Eden with no Serpent is defil'd, 


But all is gay, delicious all, and mild, 


Miſtaken men, his Muſe of flattery blame, 
Adorning twice an impious tyrant's name, 
We raiſe our own, by giving fame to foes ; 
The valour that he prais'd, he did oppoſe. 


Nor were his thoughts to poetry confin'd, 
The tate, and buſineſs ſhar'd his ample mind; 
As all the Fair were gaptives to his wit, 

So Senates to his wiſdom would ſubmit ; 
His voice fo ſoft, his eloquence fo ſtrong, 


Like Cato's was his ſpeech, like Ovid's was his ſong, 


Our Britiſh kings are rais'd above the herſe, 
Immortal made, in his immortal verſe ; 
No more are Mars and jove poetic themes, 
But the celeſtial Charles's, and juſt James: 


Juno and Pallas, all the ſhining race 


Of heavenly beauties, to the Queen give place; 
Clear, like her brow, and graceful was his ſong, 
Great, like her mind, and like her yirtue ſtrong, 


Parent of Gods, who doſt to Gods remove, 
Where art thou plac'd ? And which thy ſeat above? 
WALLER, the God of Verſe, we will proclaim, 
Net Phebus now, but WAL ER be his name 
Of joyful Bards, the ſweet ſeraphic choir 
Acknowledge thee their oracle and fire ; 
The Spheres do homage, and the Muſes ſing 
WatlLzs, the God of Verſe, who was the King, 


— 


TO MI RA. 
LOVING AT FIRST SIGHT. 
O warning of th' approaching flame, 

Swiftly, like ſudden death, it came 
Like travellers, by lightning kili'd, | 
I burnt the moment I beheld. | 
In whom ſo many charms are plac'd, 

Is with a mind as nobly grac d; 
The cafe ſo ſhining to behold, 


Is fill'd with richeſt gems, and gold. 


To what my eyes admir'd before, 
I add a thouſand graces more; 

And Fancy blows into a flame, 

The ſpark that from her beauty came. 


The object thus improy'd by thought, 
By my own image I am caught ; 
Pygmalion fo, with fatal art 
Polith'd the form that ſtung his heart. 


TO MYRA 


ARN'D, and made wiſe by others flame, 
I fled from whence ſuch miſchiefs came, 

Shunning the Sex, that kills at ſight, 
I ſought my ſafety in my flight. 

But, ah! in vain from fate we fly, 
For firſt, or laſt, as all muſt die; 
So 'tis as much decreed above, 
That firſt, or laſt, we all muſt love. 

My heart which ſtood ſo long the ſhock 
Of winds and waves, like ſome firm rock, 
By one bright ſpark from Myra thrown, 
Is into flame, like powder, blown. 


SO NS. 
TO MYR A. 
OOLISH Love, begone, ſaid I, 
Vain are thy attempts on me 

Iny ſoft allurements I defy, 
Women, thoſe fair diſſemblers, fly, 

My heart was never made for thee. 
Love heard; and ſtraight prepared a dart; 

Myra, revenge my cauſe, ſaid he: 
Too ſure *rwas ſhot, I feel the ſmart, 
It rends my brain, and tears my heart; 

O Love! my conq'ror, pity me, 


* 


An Imitation of the ſecond Chorus in the ſecond Act of 
Seneca's Thyeſtes, 


HEN will the Gods, propitious to our prayers, 
Compoſe our factions, and conclude our wars? 
Ye ſons of Inachus, repent the guilt 
Of crowns uſurp'd, and blood of parents ſpilt; 
For impious greatneſs, vengeance. is in ſtore 


| Short is the date of all ill- gotten power, PA 
„1e 


4» 


Give ear, ambitious Princes, and be wiſe ; 
Liſten, and learn wherein true greatneſs lies; 
nn wt guns, 
In purple-robes, nor ſparkling diadems 

Nor in dominion, nor extent of land Ts 


peaceful innocence, whoſe guide 

Is faithful reaſon ; who is void of pride. 
ambition ; nor is idly vain 

Of the falſe incenſe of a popular train ; 

Who without ftrife, or envy, can behold 

His neighbour's plenty, and his heaps of gold ; 

Nor covets other wealth, but what we find 

In the poſſeſſions of a virtuous mind. 

Fearleſs he ſees, who is with virtue crown'd, 
The tempeſt rage, and hears the thunder ſound ; 
Ever the ſame, let Fortune ſmile or frown, 

On the red ſcaffold, or the blazing throne ; 
Serenely, as he lived, refigns his 
Meets deſtiny half way, nor ſhrinks at death. 


Ye ſovereign Lords, who fit like Gods in ſtate, 
Awing the world, and buſtſing to be great; 
Lords but in title, vaſſals in effect, 
r 
The reins of empire but ſuch hands di 
Where Paſſion, a blind driver, guides _— 


What is this Fame, thus crowded round with flaves ? 
The breath of fools, the bait of flattering knaves: 
An honeft heart, a conſcience free from blame, 
Not of great acts, but good, give me the name : 

In vain we plant, we build, our ftores increaſe, 
If conſcience roots up all our inward peace. 
What need of arms, or inftruments of war, 
Or battering engines that deftroy from far ? 
The greateſt king, and conqueror is he, 

Who Lord of his own appetites can be; 

Bleft with 2 pow'r that nothing can deftroy, 


And all have equal freedom to enjoy. 
Whom worldly luxury, and pomps allure, 
They tread on ice, and find no footing fure ; 


Place me, ye Powers] in forne obſcure retreat, 
O] keep me innocent, make others great: 
In quiet ſhade, content with rural fportz, 
Give me a liſe remote from guilty courts, 
Where free from hopes or fears, in hurnble eaſe, 
CUnheard of, I may live and die in peace. 
Happy the man who thus retir'd from fight, 
Studies himfelf, and ſeeks no other light: 
But moſt unhappy he, who fits on high, 
Expas'd to every tongue and every eye; 
Whofe follies blaz'd about, to all are known, 
But are a fecret to himſelf alone..: ö 
Wente is an evil Fame, muck worſe than none. 


A LOYAL EXHORTATION. 


WEITTEN IN THE YEAR 1683. 


Kings dethron'd, and blood of brethren ſpilt, 
In van, O Briran | you'd avert the guilr ; 
Tf crimes which your forefathers bluſh'd to own, 
Repeated, call for heavier vengeance down. 


Tremble, ye Kings, for 
Th' Eternal ſees, arm'd with his forky rods, 
The riſe and fall of empires from the Gods. 
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Tremble, ye people, who your Kings diſtreſa, 


people you oppreſs; 


8 S. 
Sent to the Author in his Retirement. 
WRITTEN BY MES. ELIZABETH HIGGONS. 
HY, Granville, is thy life to ſhades confin'd, 
Thou whom the Gods defign'd 
rl e to do credit to mankind ? 
the noble ardour of thy blood, 
2 
From Rollo down to Bevil flow d, 
And then appear d again at laſt? 
In thee, when thy victorious lance 
Bore the Red — from all the youth of France. 


II. 


In the firſt trials which are made for fame, 
Thoſe to whom Fate ſucceſs denics, 
If taking counſel from their ſhame, 
They modeftly retreat, are wiſe. 
But why ſhould you who fill ſucceed, 
Whether with graceful art you lead 
The fiery barb, or with as graceful motion tread, 
In ſhining balls, where all agree 
Ts give the higheſt praiſe to thee ? 
Snch harmony in every motion's found, 
As art could ne er expreſs by any found, 


III. 
80 lov'd and prais'd, whom all admire, 
Why, why ſhould you from courts and r 
If Myra is unkind, if it can be, 
That any nymph can be unkind to thee ; 
If penfive made by love, you thus retire, 
Awake your Muſe, and ftring your lyre ; 


Cans never be addreſt in vain ; 
dhe needs muſt love, and weſhall have you back again. 


Your tender fong, and your melodious Rrain, | 


OCCASIONED BY THE FOREGOING VERSES, 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1690. 


EASE, tempting Siren, ceaſe thy flattering ſtrain, 
Sweet is thy charming 

| When the winds blow, and loud the 3 roar, 
| Whar fool would truſt the waves, and quit the ſhore ? 
Early, and vain, into the world I came, 
Big with falſe hopes, and eager after fame ; 
Till looking round me, ere the race began, 
Madmen, and giddy fools, were all that ran ; 
Reclaim'd betimes, I from the lifts retire, 
And thank the Gods, who my retreat inſpiro- 
In happrer times our anceftors were bred, 
| When virtue was the only path to tread : 
Give me, ye Gods | but the fame road to fame, 
Whate er my fathers dar d, I dare the fame. 
Chang'd is the ſcene, ſome baneful planet rules 
An impious world, contriv'd for knaves and fools.. 


| Look now around, and with impartial eyes 
| Coniider, and examine all who riſe; 
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Weigh well their actions, and their treacherous ends, 
How greatneſs grows, and by what ſteps aſcends ; 
What murders, treaſons, perjuries, deceit j 

How many cruſh'd, to make one monſter great. 


Would you command ? Have fortune in your pow'r ? | 
- Hug when you ftab, and ſmile when you devour ? 


Be bloody, falſe, fatter, forſwear, and lie, 

Turn pander, pathick, paraſite, or ſpy; 

Such thriving arts may your with'd purpoſe bring, 

A Minifter at leaft, oaidoge a King. ] 

Fortune, we moſt unjuſtly partial call, 

A miſtreſs free, who bs ale to all 

But on ſuch terms as only ſuit the baſe, 

Honour denies and ſhuns the foul embrace, 

The honeſt man, who ftarves and is undone, 

Not fortune, but his virtue keeps him down. 

Had Cato bent beneath the conquering cauſe, 

He might have liv'd to give new Senates laws ; 

But on vile terms diſdaining to be great, 

He periſh'd by his choice, and not his fate. 

Honours and life, th' uſurper bids, and all 

That vain miſtaken men good-fortune call, 

Virtue forbids, and ſets before his eyes 

An honeft death, which he accepts, and dies : 

O glorious reſolution ! Noble f : 

More honour'd, than the tyrant liv'd, he dy'd ; 

More lov'd, more prais'd, more envy'd in his doom, 

Than Cæſar trampling on the rights of Rome. 

The virtuous nothing fear, but life with ſhame, 

And death's a pleaſant road that leads to fame. 

On bones, and ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncover d, and expos'd my head 

To bleakeft colds, a kennel be my bed. 

This, and all other martyrdom for thee, 

Seems glorious, all, thrice beauteous Honeſt y ! 
adge me, ye powers | let Fortune terript or frown, 
ſtand prepar'd, my honour is my own. 

Ye great Diſturbers, who in endleſs noiſe, 

In blood and rapine feek unnatural joys ; 

For what is all this buſtle but to ſhun _ 

Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone? 

As men in miſery, oppreſt with care, 

Seek in the rage of wine to drown deſpair. 

Let others fight, and eat their bread in blood, 

Regardleſs if the cauſe be bad or good; 

Or cringe in courts, depending on the nods 

Of ſtrutting pigmies who would paſs for Gods. 

For me, unpractis'd in the courtiers ſchool, 

bat loathe a knave, and tremble at a fool; 

ho honour generous Wycherl reſt, 

Poſſeſt of Berke, worthy 7 | - 5" inf 

Rich in hiraſelf, in virtue that outſhines 

All but the fame of his irnmortal lines, : 

More than the wealthieft lord, who helps to drain 

The famiſh'd land, and rolls in impious gain: 

What can J hope in courts ? Or how facceed ? 

Tygers and wotves ſhall in the ocean breed, 

The whale and dolphin futen on the mead ; 

And every element exchange its kind, 

Ere thriving honeſty in courts we find. 
Happy the man, of mortals happieft ho, 

Whoſe quiet mind from vain defires is free; 


Whom neither hopes deceive, nor fears torrent, 
Bat lives at peace, within himſelf content, 


In thought, or act, accountable to none, 

But to himſelf, and to the Gods alone 

O ſweetneſs of content ! ſeraphic joy ! 

Which nothing wants, and nothing can deftroy. 
Where dwells this peace, this ſreedom of the mind ! 

Where, but in ſhades remote from human kind 3 

In flowety vales, where nymphs and ſhepherds meet, 

But never comes within the palace gate. 

Farewel then cities, courts, and camps, farewell, 

Welcome, ye groves, here let me ever dwell, 

From cares, from buſineſs, and mankind remove, 

All bat the muſes, and inſpiring Love: 

How ſweet the morn ! How ao is the nizht ! 

How calm the evening ! And the day how bright ! 
From hence, as from a hill, I view below 

The crowded world, a mighty wood in ſhow, 

Where ſeveral wanderers travel day and nights 

By different paths, and none are in the right. 


$ ON G. 
OVE is by Fancy led about 
From hope to fear, from joy to doubt 3 
_ Whorg we now an angel call, 
Divinely grac d in every fextare, 
Straight 's a deform'd, à perjur'd creature z 
Love and hate are Fancy all. 
"Tis but as Fancy ſhall preſent 
Objects of grief, or of content, 
That the lover's bleſt, or dies: 
Vihons of mighty pain, or ploaſure, 
Imagin'd wart, imagin'd treaſure, 
All in powerful Fancy les, 


—— —  — — 


BEAUTY AND LAW. 
A POETICAL PLEADING, 


King Chavles II. having made a grant of the reverſion 
of an office in the court of King's-bench, to his Son 
the Duke of Grafton; the Lord Chief Juflice laying 
claim to it, as a perquifite legally belonging to bi 
office, the cauſe came to be heard before the He 
of Lords, hetabeen the Ducheſs, Rel of the ſaid 
Duke, and the Chief Juſtice. 

HE Princes fxt z Beauty and Law contend 5 
The Qifeen of Love will her own cauſe defend: 

Secure the looks, as certain none can fee | 

Such Beauty plead, and not her captive be. 

What need of words with ſuch commanding eyes? 

Muſt I then ſpeak ? O Heayens ! the charmier cries 3 

O barbarous clime | where Beauty borrows aid | 

From eloquence, to charm, or to per ſuade 

Will diſcord never leave with envious care 

To raiſe debate ? But diſcord governs here. 

Ts juno, Pallas, wiſdom, fame, and power, | 

Long fince preferr'd, what trial needs there more? 

| Confefs'd to fight, three Goddeſſes deſcend 

| On Ida's hill, and for a prize contend 

| Nobly they bid, and laviſhly purſue 

A gift, that only could be Beauty's due: 


| Honours and wealth the generons judge denies, 


And gives the triumph to the brighteſt eyes. 4 
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Buch precedents are numberleſs, we draw | 
Our right from cuſtom; cuſtom is a law | 


As high as heaven, as wide as ſeas or land; 

As ancient as the world is our command. 

Mars, and Alcides would this plea allow: 

Beauty was ever abſolute till now. 

Jt is enough that I pronounce it mine, : 

And, right or wrong, he ſhould his claim reſign : 

Not bears nor tygers ſyre ſo ſayage are, | 

As theſe ill-mariner'd monſters of the bar. 
Loud rumour has proclaim'd a nymph divine, 

Whoſe matchleſs form, to counterbalance mine, 

By dint of Beauty ſhall extort your grace: 

Let her appear, this rival, face to face; 

Let eyes to eyes oppos'd this ſtrife decide; 

Now, when I lighten, let her beams be try'd. 

Was t a yain promiſe, and a gownſman's lie? 

Or ſtands ſhe here unmark'd, when I am by ? 

So heav'n was mock'd, and once all Elys round, 

Another jupiter was ſaid to ſound ; 

On brazen floor the royal actor tries 

To ape the thunder rattling in the ſkies ; 

A brandiſh'd torch, with emulating blaze, 

Affects the forky lightning's pointed rays ; 

Thus borne aloft, triumphantly he rode 

Through crowds of worſhippers, and acts the God, 

The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand 

Then flaming hurls it hiſſing from above, 

And in the vaſt abyſs confounds the mimic Jove. 

Prefumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 

Immortal power, and brave the thunderer ! 
Caſſiope, preferring with diſdain, 

Her daughter to the Nereids, they complain; 

The daughter, for the mother's guilty ſcorn, 


* 


Is doomed to be devoured; the mother 's borne 
Above the clouds, where, by immortal light, 


Revers'd the ſhines, expoſed to human fight, 
And to a ſhameful poſture is confin'd, 

As an eternal terror to mankind. 

Did thus the Gods ſuch private nymphs reſpect ? 


| What vengeance r. ight the Queen of Love expect? 


But grant ſuch arbitrary pleas are vain, 
Wary'd let them be; mere juſtice ſhall obtain. 
Who to a huſband juſtlier can ſucceed, 
Than the ſoft partner of his nuptial bed 
Or to a father's right lay ſtronger claim, 
Than the dear youth in whom furvives his name? 


Behold that youth, confider whence he ſprings, 


And in his royal veins reſpe& your kings: 
Immortal Jove, upon a mortal ſhe, 

Begat his fire : Second from Joye is he. 

Well did the father blindly fight your cauſe, 
Following the cry—of Liberty and Laws, 
If by thoſe laws, for which he loſt his life r, 
You ſpoil, ungrate fully, the ſon and wife. 


— 


A report ſpread of a beautiful young lady, niece 
to the Lord Chief Juſtice, whv would appear at the 
bar of the Houſe of Lords, and eclipſe the charms of 
the Ducheſs of Grafton; No ſuch lady was ſeen there, 
nor perhaps ever in any part of the world. 


I The Duke of Grafton, lain at the ſiege of Cork 
in Ireland, about the beginning of the Revolution. 


What need I more? Tris treaſon to diſpute ; 
The grant was royal; that decides the ſuit. | 
c Shall vulgar laws imperial power conſtrain ? 


& Kings and the Gods, can never act in vain.” 


She finiſh'd here, the Queen of every grace, 
Diſdain vermilioning her heavenly face: 
Our hearts take fire, and all in tumult riſe, 
And one wiſh ſparkles in a thouſand eyes. 
O! might ſome champion finiſh theſe debates! 
My ſword ſhall end, what now my pen relates, 
Up roſe the Judge, on each fide bending low, 
A crafty ſmile, accompanies his bow 
Ulyffes like, a gentle pauſe he makes, 
Then, raiſing by degrees his voice, he ſpeaks: 

In you, my Lords, who judge; and all who hear, 
Methinks I read your wiſhes for the fair ; 
Nor can I wonder, even I contend 
With inward pain, unwilling to offend ; 
Unhappy ! thus oblig'd to a defence, 
That may diſpleaſe ſuch heayenly excellence, 
Might we the laws on any terms abuſe, 
So bright an influence were the beſt excuſe 
Let * Niobe's juſt fate, the vile diſgrace 
Of the + Propœtides' polluted race; 
Let death, or ſhame, or lunacy ſurprize, 
Who dare to match the luſtre of thoſe eyes! 
Aloud the faireſt of the Sex complain 
Of captives loſt, and loves invok'd in vain 
At her appearance all their glory ends, 
And not a ſtar, but ſets, when ſhe aſcends. 


Where Love preſides, ſtill may ſhe bear the prize 
But rigid Law has neither ears nor eyes : ' 
Charms, to which Mars and Hercules would bow, 
Minos and 1 Rhadamanthys diſavow. 

uſtice, by nothing bias'd, or inclin'd, 
eaf to perſuaſion, to temptation blind, 
Determines without favour, and the laws 
O'erlook the parties, to decide the cauſe. 
What then avails it, that a beardleſs boy 
Took a raſh fancy for a female toy? 
Th' inſulted Argives, with a numerous hoſt, 
Purfue revenge, and ſeek the Dardan coaft 
Though the Gods built, and though the Gods defend 
Thoſe lofty towers, the hoſtile Greeks aſcend 
Nor leave they, till the town in aſhes lies, 
And all the race of royal Priam dies : 
The Queen of || Paphos, mixing in the fray, 
Rallies the troops, and urges on the day ; 
In perſon, in the foremoſt ranks ſhe ſtands, 
Provokes the charge, directs, aſſiſts, commands; 
Stern Diomed, advancing high in air, 
His lofty javelin ſtrikes the heavenly Fair; 
The vaulted ſkies with her loud ſhrieks reſound, 
And high Olympus trembles at the wound. 


— 


Niobe turned into a ſtone for preſuming to com- 
pare herſelf with Diana. 

+ Propœtides, certain virgins, who, for affronting 
Venus, were condemned to open proſtitution, and 


afterwards turned into ſtone. | 


t Minos and Rhadamanthus, famous legiſlators, 
who for their trit adminiſtration of juſtice, were after 


their deaths made chief judges in the infernal regions. 


| Venus, 
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Study the law; nor do theſe robes deſpiſe; 
Thoſe fam'd dictators, who ſubdu'd the globe, 
Gave the precedence to the peaceful robe; 


He conquer'd nations: Tis of more renown 
To ſave a client, than to ſtorm a town. 


Or wander through the world to beg their bread. 


Mordaunt, though once her ſlave, inſults the Fair, 
Whoſe fetters *twas his pride, in youth, to wear : 


Whom he was wont to worſhip and implore. 
Like impious is their rage, who have in chace 
A new Omnipotence in Grafton's face. 

But Rocheſter, undaunted, juſt, and wiſe, 
Aſſerts the Goddeſs with the charming eyes; 
And O! may Beauty never want reward 

For thee, her noble champion, and her guard. 


LANSDOWNE'S POEMS. 


In caufes juſt, would all the Gods oppoſe, | 
*Twere honeſt to diſpute ; ſo Cato choſe. 

Diſmiſs that plea, and what ſhall blood avail ? 

If beauty is deny'd, ſhall birth prevail? 

Blood, and high deeds, in diftant ages done, 

Are our forefathers merit, not our own. 

Might none a juſt poſſeſſion be allow'd, 

But who could bring deſert, or boaſt of blood? 

What numbers, even here, might be condemn'd, 
Strip'd, and deſpoil'd of all, revil'd, contemn'd? 
Take a juſt view, how many may remark, 

Who now's a peer, his grandſire was a clerk : 

Some few remain, ennobled by the ſword 

In Gothic times: But now to be My Lord, 


Honour the „ from whence your honours riſe. 


The mighty Julius, pleading at the bar, 
Was greater, than when thundering in the war 


How dear to Britain are her darling laws! 
What blood has ſhe not laviſh'd in their cauſe! 
Kings are like common ſlaves to ſlaughter led, 


«© When regal power aſpires above the laws, 
« A private wrong becomes a public cauſe.“ 

He ſpoke. The nobles differ, and divide, 
Some join with Law, and ſome with Beauty fide. 


So Lucifer revolting, brav'd the power 


The tyrant tam'd, aloud for mercy cries 


Beauty triumphs, and Law ſubmitting lies, 
Conqueſt can never fail in radiant Grafton's eyes. 


_—_— — 


LADY HYDE.* 


HEN fam'd Apelles ſought to frame 
Some image of th* Idalian dame, 
To furniſh graces for the piece, 
He ſummon'd all the nymphs of Greece; 
So many mortals were combin'd, 
To ſhew how one immortal ſhin'd. 


Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy tooy 
As Venus then was faid to do, 
Venus herſelf, and all the train 
Of Goddefles had ſummon'd been; 
The painter muſt have ſearch'd the ſkies, 
To match the luſtre of her eyes. 


| Comparing then, while thus we view 
The ancient Venus, and the new 5 
In her we many mortals ſee, 
As many Goddeſſes in thee. 


So to be caught was every God's defire : 


9 
Lady Hyde having the Small Pox, fo the 
0 Reedy of Mrs. 8 
Gone could the general joy for Mohun appear, 
But new attempts ſhew other dangers near; 
Beauty's attack'd in her imperial fort, 
Where all her loves and graces kept their court; 
In her chief reſidence, befieg'd at laſt, 
Laments to ſee her faireſt fields laid waſte. 
On things immortal, all attempts are vain z 
Tyrant Diſeaſe, tis loſs of time and pain | 
Glut thy wild rage, and load thee with rich prize 
Torn from her cheeks, her fragrant lips, and eyes; 
Let her but live; as much vermilion take, 
As might an Helen, or a Venus make ; 
Like Thetis, ſhe ſhall fruſtrate thy vain rape, 
And in variety of charms eſcape. | 
The twinkling ſtars drop numberleſs each night, 
Yet ſhines the radiant firmament as bright; 
So from the ocean ſhould we rivers drann, 
Still would enough to drown the world remain. 


The Ducheſs „ wnſeaſonably ſurpriſed in the 
4 3 of 45 2 pri 
AIREST Zelinda, ceaſe to chide, or grieve ; 

Nor bluſh at joys that only you can give; 

Who with bold eyes ſurvey'd thoſe matchleſs charms, 

Is puniſh'd, ſeeing in another's arms: 

With greedy looks he views each naked part, 

Joy feeds his eyes, but envy tears his heart. 

So caught was Mars, and Mercury aloud 

Proclaim'd his grief, that he was not the God 


Nor leſs than Venus, can Zelinda fire. 

Forgive him then, thou more than heavenly Fair, 
Forvive his raſhneſs, puniſh'd by deſpair ; 

All that we know, which wretched mortals feel 

In thoſe fad regions where the tortur'd dwell, 

Is, that they fee the raptures of the bleſs'd, 

And view the joys which they muſt never taſte. 


ͤ—— ls. 


TO FLAVIA 
Written on ler Garden in the North. 


HAT charm is this, that in the midſt of ſnow, 
Of ſtorms and blaſts, the choĩceſt fruits dogrow? 
Melons, on bgds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ſtrangers to the ſun, yet ripen here; 
On frozen ground the ſweeteſt flowers ariſe, 
Unſeen by any light, but Flavia's eyes; 
Where-e'er ſhe treads, beneath the Charmer's feet 
The roſe, the jeſs'mine, and the lilies meet; 
Where-e'er ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden birth 
Adorns the trees, and fructifies the earth; 
In midſt of mountains, and unfruitful ground, 
As rich an Eden as the firſt is found. 
In this new Paradiſe the Goddeſs reigns, 
In ſovereign ſtate, and mocks the lover's pains ; 
B-neath thoſe beams: that ſcorch us from her eyes, 
Her ſnowy boſom fill unmelted lies; 


| Love from her lips ſpreads all his odours round, 


But bears on ice, and ſprings from frozen ground. 


So cold the clime that can fuch wonders bear, 


* Afterwards Counteſs of Clarendon and Rocheſter, | 


The garden ſeems an emblem of the fair. *o 
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TO THE SAME. 
Her Gardens having eſcaped a Flood that had laid all | 
the Country round under Water. We 
WI hands divine have planted and protect, 
Y The torrent ſpares, and deluges reſpect; 
So when the-waters o'er the world were ſpread, 
Covering each oak, and every mountain's head, 
The choſen Patriarch ſail'd within his ark, 
Nor might the waves o'erwhelm the ſacred bark. 
The charming Flavia is no leſs, we find, 
The favourite of Heav'n, than of mankind ; 
The Gods, like rivals, -imitate our care, 
And vie with mortals to oblige the Fair; 
Theſe favours thus beſtow'd on her alone, 
Are but the homage which they ſent her down. 
O Flavia! may thy virtue from above 
Be crown'd with bleſſings, endleſs as my love. 


TO MY FRIEND DR. GARTH,. 
: IN HIS SICKNESS. 


ACHAON fick, in every face we find, 
His danger is the danger of mankind ; 

Whole art protecting, Nature could expire 

But by a Deluge, or the general Fire. 

More lives he ſaves, than periſh in our wars, 

And faſter than a plague deſtroys, repairs. 

The bold carouſer, and advent'rous dame, 

Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame; 

Safe in his ſkill, from all reſtraints ſet free, 

But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, or piety. 

Sire * of all arts, defend thy darling fon ; 
O! ſave the man whoſe life's ſo much our own! 
On whom, like Atlas, the whole world's reclin'd, 
And by reſtoring Garth, preſerve mankind. 


TO MY DEAR KINSMAN, 


CHARLES LORD LANSDOWNE. 


Upon the Bombardment of the Town of Granville in 
Normandy, by the Englih Fleet. 


HO” built by Gods, conſum'd by hoſtile flame, 
Troy bury'd lies, yet lives the Trojan name; 
And ſo ſhall thine, though with theſe walls were loſt 
All the records our anceſtors could boaſt. 
For Latium conquer'd, and for Turnus lain, 
Eneas lives, though not one ſtone remain 
Where he aroſe: Nor art thou leſs renown'd 
For thy loud triumphs on Hungarian ground. 
Thoſe + arms which for nine centuries had brav'd {| 
The wrath of Time, on antique ſtone engrav'd, 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet uudefac'd 
On nobler trophies, by thy valour rais'd : | 
Safe on thy f Eagle's wings they ſoar above [ 


The rage of war, or thunder to remove, 
Borne by the Bird of Cæſar, and of Jove. 


SE us 


Apollo, God of Poetry and Phyſic. 


+ The Granville Arms ſtill remaining at that time 
on one of the gates of the town. ; 


t He was created a Count of the Empire, the Fa- 


LADY HYDE, 
Sitting at Sir Godfrey  Kneller's for her Picture. 


FHILE Kneller, with inimitable art, 
9 that face whoſe print's on every 
eart 


9 

The Poet, with a pencil leſs confin'd, __ 
Shall paint her virtues, and defcribe her mind, 
Unlock the ſhrine, and to the fight unfold 

The ſecret gems, and all the inward gold. 
Two only patterns do the Muſes name, 

Of perpect beauty, but of guilty fame; 

A Venus and an Helen have been ſeen, 

Both perjur'd wives, the Goddeſs and the Queen: 
In this the third, are reconcil'd at laſt 

Thoſe jarring attributes of Fair and Chaſte, 


With graces that attract, but not enſnare, 


Divinely good, as ſhe's divinely fair; 

With beauty, not affected, vain, nor proud; 
With greatneſs, eaſy affable, and good: 
Others by guilty artifice, and arts 

Of promis d kindneſs, practice on our hearts, 
With expectation blow the paſſion up; 
She fans the fire, without one gale of hope, 
Like the chaſte moon, ſhe ſhines to all mankind, 
But to Endymion is her love confin'd. 

What cruel deſtiny on Beauty waits, 

When on one face depend ſo many fates ! 
Oblig'd by honour to relieve but one, 

| Unhappy men by thouſands are undone. 


—_—_— — 


TO MRS. GRANVILLE, 
OF WOTTON IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ; 
AFTERWARDS LADY CONWAY. 


OVE, like a tyrant whom no laws conſtrain, 
Now for ſome ages kept the world in pain ; 

Beauty, by vaſt deſtructions got renown, 
And Lovers only by their rage were known : 
But Granville, more auſpicious to mankind, 
Conqu'ring the heart, as much inſtructs the mind; 
Bleſt in the fate of her victorious eyes, | 
Seeing, we love; and hearing, we grow wiſe : 
So Rome for wiſdom, as for conqueſt fam'd, 
Improv'd with arts, whom ſhe by arms had tam'd. 
Above the clouds is plac'd this glorious light, 
Nothing lies hid from her enquiring ſight ; 
Athens and Rome for arts reſtor'd rejoice, 
Their language takes new muſic from her voice 
Learning and Love, in the ſame ſeat we find, 
So bright her eyes, and ſo adorn'd her mind. 

Long had Minerva govern'd in the ſkies, 
But now deſcends, confeſt to human eyes; 


{ Behold in Granville, that inſpiring Queen, 


Whom learned Athens ſo ador'd unſeen. 


LL tell her the next time, ſaid I, 
1 In vain! in vain! for when I try, 
Upon my timorous tongue the trembling accents die. 
Alas! a thouſand thouſand fears 
Still overawe when ſhe appears ! 


mily Arms to be borne for ever upon the breaſt of the 
Imperial ſpread Eagle, 


My breathis ſpent in ſighs, my eyes are drown'dintears. 
:*"7 
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TO MRS. AFRA BEHN, 


[WO warrior * chiefs the voice of Fame divide, 
Who beſt deſerv'd, not Plutarch could decide: 
Pehold two mightier conquerors appear, 
Some for your wit, ſome for your eyes declare; 
Debates ariſe, which captivates us moſt, 
And none can tell the charm by which he's loſt, 
The bow and quiver does Diana bear; 
Venus the dove ; Pallas the ſhield and ſpear : 
Poets ſuch emblems to their Gods aſſign, 
Hearts bleeding by the dart, and pen be thine. 


TH-E DESERTION. 
OW fly, Diſcretion, to my aid, 
See haughty Myra, fair and bright, 
In all the pomp of love array d; 
Ah! how I tremble at the fight ! 
She comes, ſhe comes—before her all 
Mankind does proſtrate fall. 


Love, a deſtroyer fierce and young, 
Advent”rous, terrible, and ſtrong, 
Cruel and raſh, delighting ill to vex, 
Sparing nor age nor ſex, 
Commands in chief; well fortify'd he lies, 
And from her lips, her cheeks and eyes, 
All oppoſition he defies. 
Reaſon, Love's old inveterate foe, 
Scarce ever reconcil'd till now, 
| Reaſon aſſiſts her too. 


A wiſe commander he, for council fit ; 
Put nice and coy, nor has been ſeen to ſit 
In ͤ modern ſynod, nor appear'd of late 
In courts, nor camps, nor in affairs of ſtate ; 
Reaſon proclaims them all his foes, 
Who ſuch reſiſtleſs charms oppoſe. 


My very boſom friends make war 
Within my breaſt, and in her intereſts are; 
Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong fancy join 
To court, and call the fair invader in ; 
My darling favourite inclination too, 

All, all conſpiring with the foe. 


Ah! whither ſhall I fly to hide 
My weakneſs from the conqu'ror's pride? 
Now, now, Diſcretion be my guide. 
Put ſee, this mighty Archimedes too, 
Surrenders now. 
Preſuming langer to reſiſt 
His very name, 
Diſcretion muſt diſclaim ; 
Folly and madneſs only would perſiſt. 


- IN PRAISE OF MYRA. 
UNE, tune thy lyre, begin my Muſe, 
What nymph, what Queen, what Goddeſs wilt 
thou chooſe ? 

Whoſe praiſes ſing ? What charmer's name 

Tranſmit immortal down to Fame? 
Strike, ftrike thy firings, let Echo take the ſound, 
And bear it far, to all the mountains round; 


— 


— 


* Alexander and Cæſar. 
Vor. V. 
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Pindus again ſhall hear, again rejoice, 

And Hemus too, as when th* enchanting voice 

Of tuneful Orpheus charm'd the grove, 

Taught oaks to dance, and made the cedars move. 
Nor Venus, nor Diana will we name; 

Myra is Venus and Diana too, 

All that was feign'd of them, apply'd to her, is true; 

Then ſing, my Muſe, let Myra be our theme. 


As when the ſhepherds would a garland make, 
They ſearch with care the fragrant meadows round ; 

Plucking but here and there and only take 
The choiceſt flow'rs with which ſome nymph is 

crown'd. | 

In framing Myra ſo divinely fair, 

Nature has taken the ſame care ; 

All that is lovely, noble, good, we ſee, 

All, beauteous Myra, all bound up in thee. 

Where Myra is, there is the Queen of Love, 

Th' Arcadian paſtures, and th' Idalian grove. 

Let Myra dance, ſo charming is her mien, 

In every movement every grace is ſeen ; 

Let Myra ſing, the notes ſo ſweetly wound, 

The ſyrens would be ſilent at the ſound. 

Place me on mountains of eternal ſnow, 

Where all is ice, all winters winds that blow; 

Or caſt me underneath the burning line, 
Where everlaſting ſun does ſhine ; 

Where all is ſcorch'd—whatever you decree, 

Ye Gods! wherever I ſhall be, 

Myra ſhall {till be lov'd, and ſtill ador'd by me, 


TO MYRA. 


ATURE indulgent, provident and kind, 
In all things that excell, ſome uſe deſign'd; 


| Lhe radiant ſun, of every heavenly light 


The firſt (did Myra not diſpute that right) 

Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings down 
Nor is he ſet fo high for ſhow alone, 

His beams reviving with auſpicious fire, 

Freely we all enjoy what all admire: ' : 
The moon and ſtars, thoſe faithful guides of night 
Are placed to help, not entertain the fight : | 
Plants, fruits, and flowers the fertile fields produce, 
Not for vain ornament, but wholeſome uſe ; 
Hezlth they reſtore, and nouriſhment they give, 
We ſee with pleaſure, but we taſte to live. 


Then think not, Myra, that thy form was meant 
More to create defire, than to content ; 
Would. the juſt gods ſo many charms provide 
Only to gratify a mortal's pride ? 
Would they have form'd thee ſo above thy ſex, 
Only to play the tyrant, and to vex ? 


| *T'is impious pleaſure to delight in harm, 


And Beauty ſhould be kind as well as charm. 


M Y X A. 


At a Review of the Guards in Hyde-fark. 


1 ET meaner beauties conquer fing]y ſtill, 
But haughty Myra will by thouſands kill ; 
Through armed ranks triumphantly ſhe drives, 
And with on2 glance commands a thouſand lives : 
The trembling herce3, nor reſiſt, nor fly, 
But at the head of all their 1quadrons die. 
C SONG 


a 
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S ON G. 
TO MYRA. 
I. 


HY, cruel creature, why ſo bent 
To vex a tender heart ? 
'To gold and title you relent, 
Love'throws in vain his dart. 


II. 


Let glittering fools in courts be great; 
For pay, let armies move; 

Beauty ſhould have no other bait 
But gentle vows, and love. 


III. 
If on thoſe endleſs charms you lay 
The value that's their due, 


Kings are themſelves too poor to pay, 
A thouſand worlds too few. 


IV. 


But if a paſſion without vice, 
Without diſguiſe or art, : 

Ah Myra! if true love's your price, 
Behold it in my heart. 


— 


MYRA SINGING. 


HE ſyrens, once deluded, vainly charm'd, 
1 Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes ſail'd unharm'd; 

Had Myra's voice entic'd his liſtening ear, 
The Greek had ſtopt, and would have dy'd to hear. 
When Myra ſings, we ſeek th' enchanting ſound, 
And bleſs the notes that do ſo ſweetly wound. 
What muſic needs muſt dwell upon that tongue, 
Whoſe ſpeech is tuneful as another's ſong ! 
Such harmony ! ſuch wit! a face ſo fair! 
So many pointed arrows who can bear ? 
Who from her wit, or from her beauty flies, 
If with her voice ſhe overtakes him, dies. 

Like ſoldiers fo in battle we ſucceed, 
One peril *ſcaping, by another bleed; 
In vain the dart, or glittering ſword we ſhun, 
Condemn'd to periſh by the ſlaughtering gun. 


THE PROGRESS OF BEAUTY. 
HE God of day deſcending from above, 
Mixt with the ſea, and got the Queen of love. 
Beauty, that fires. the world, *twas fit ſhould riſe 
From him alone who lights the ſtars and ſkies. 
In Cyprus long, by men and Gods obey'd, 
The lover's toil ſhe gratefully repaid, 
Promiſcuous bleſſings to her ſlaves aſſign'd, 
And taught the world that Beauty ſhould be kind. 
Learn by this pattern, all ye fair, to charm, 
Bright be your beams, but without ſcorching warm. 
Helen was next from Greece to Phrygia brought, 
With much expence of blood and empire ſought : 
Beauty and Love the nobleſt cauſe afford, 


That can try valour, or employ the ſword. 
Not men alone incited by her charms, 


But Heaven's concern'd, and all the Gods take arms. 


The happy Trojan gloriouſly poſſeſt, 

Enjoys the dame, and leaves to fate the reſt. 

Your cold reflections, moraliſts, forbear, 

His title's beſt who beſt can pleaſe the fair. 

And now the Gods, in pity to the cares, 

The fierce deſires, diſtractions, and deſpairs 

Of tortur'd men, while beauty was confin'd, 
Reſolv'd to multiply the charming kind. 

Greece was the land where this bright race begun, 
And ſaw a thouſand rivals to the ſun. 

Hence follow'd arts, while each employ'd his care 
In new productions to delight the fair: 

To bright Aſpaſia Socrates retir'd, 

His wiſdom grew but as his love inſpir'd; 

Thoſe rocks and oaks which ſuch emotions felt, 
Were cruel maids whom Orpheus taught to melt; 
Muſic, and ſongs, and every way to move 

The raviſh'd heart, were ſeeds and plants of love. 


The Gods, entic'd by ſo divine a birth, 
Deſcend from heaven to this new heaven on earth; 
Thy wit, O Mercury's no defence from love; 
Nor Mars, thy target; nor thy thunder, Jove. 
The mad immortals in a thouſand ſhapes, 

Range the wide globe; ſome yield, ſome ſuffer rapes, 


Invaded, or deceiv'd, not one eſcapes. 
The wife, though a bright Goddeſs, thus gives place 


To mortal concubines of freſh embrace; 
By ſuch examples were we taught to fee 
The life and ſoul of love, is ſweet variety. 


In thoſe firſt times, ere charming womankind 
Reform'd their pleaſures, poliſhing the mind, 
Rude were their revels, and obſcene their joys, 
The broils of drunkards, and the luſt of boys; 
Phebus laments for Hyacinthus dead, 

And Juno jealous, ſtorms at Ganymed. 

Return, my Muſe, and cloſe that odious fcene, 

Nor ſtain thy verſe with images unclean ; 

Of Beauty fing, her ſhining progreſs view, 

From clime to clime the dazzling light purſue, - 

Tell how the Goddeſs ſpread, and how in empire 
grew. 


Let others govern, or defend the ſtate, 

Plead at the bar, or manage a debate, 
In lofty arts and ſciences excell, 
Or in proud domes employ their boaſted ſkill, 
To marble and to braſs, ſuch features give, 
The metal and the ſtone may ſeem to live 

Deſcribe the ſtars, and planetary way, 
And trace the footſteps of eternal day : | 
Be this, my Muſe, thy pleaſure and thy care, 
A ſlave to beauty, to record the Fair. 
Still wand'ring in love's ſweet delicious maze, 
To ſing the triumph of ſome heavenly face, 
Of lovely dames, who with a ſmile or frown, 
Subdue the proud, the ſuppliant lover crown. 
From Venus down to Myra bring thy ſong, 
To thee alone ſuch tender taſks belong. 


And ripens with her near approach to light : 
Frown not, ye Fair, to hear of ſwarthy dames, 
With radiant eyes, that take unerring aims; 
Beauty to no complexion is confin'd, 

Is of all colours, and by none defin'd ; 

Jewels that ſhine, in gold or ſilver ſet, 


As precious and as ſparkling are in jet. 


From Greece to Afric Beauty takes her flight, 
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Here Clcopatra, with a liberal heart, 
Bounteous of love, improv'd the joy with art, 
Ihe firſt who gave recruited ſlaves to know 

'That the rich pearl was of more uſe than ſhow, 
Who with high meats, or a luxurious draught, 
Kept love for ever flowing, and full fraught. 
"ay and Anthony, thoſe lords of all, 

ach in his turn preſent the conquer'd ball; 
Thoſe dreadful eagles that had fac'd the light 
From pole to pole, fall dazzled at her fight : 
Nor was her death leſs glorious than her life, 
A conſtant miſtreſs, and a faithful wife 
Her dying truth ſome generous tears would coſt, 
Had not her fate * inſpir'd the World well Loft; 
With ſecret pride the raviſh'd Muſes view 
The image of that death which Dryden drew. 


Pleas'd in ſuch happy climates, warm and bright, 
Love for ſome ages revel'd with delight; 
The martial Moors in gallantry refin'd, 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind ; 
See in the liſts, by golden barriers bound, 
In warlike ranks they wait the trumpet's ſound 3 
Some love- device is wrought on every ſword, 
And every ribbon bears ſome myſtic word. 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Mounted on courſers, foaming flame and rage, 
Ruftling from every quarter of the ſky, 
North, eaſt, and weſt, in airy ſwiftneſs vie 
One cloud repuls'd, new combatants prepare 
To meet as fierce, and form a thundering war; 
So when the trumpet ſounding, gives the ſign, 
The juſtling chiefs in rude rencounter join, 
So meet, and ſo renew the dextrous fight, 
Each fair beholder trembling for her knight 
Still a; one falls, another ruſhes in, 
And all muſt be o'ercome, or none can win. 
The victor, from the ſhining dame, whoſe eyes 
Aided his conqu'ring arm, receives a precious prize, 
Thus flouriſh'd Love, and Beauty reign'd in ſtate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave theſe glories date: 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Tranſmitted ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes ; 
Granada Þ loſt, beheld her pomps reſtor'd, 
And Almahide f, once more by kings ador'd. 


Love driven thence, to colder Britain flies, 
And with bright nymphs the diſtant ſun ſupplies ; 
Romances which relate the dreadful fights, - 
The loves and proweſs of advent'rous knights; 
To animate their rage, a kiſs record 
From Britain's faireſt nymph was the reward; 
Thus ancient to Love's empire was the claim 
Of Britiſh beauty, and ſo wide the fame, 
Which, like our flag upon the ſeas, gives law 
By right avow'd, and keeps the world in awe. 

Our gallant kings of whom large annals prove 
The mighty deeds, ſtand as renown'd for love 
A monarch's right o'er Beauty they may claim, 
Lords of that ocean from whence Beauty came. 


8 s 
P n 8 2 
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All for Love; or, The World well Loſt : written 
by Mr. Dryden. 


2 2 E + The Conqueſt of Granada ; written by Mr. Dry- 
"2 en. 


The part of Almahide, performed by Mrs, Elea- 
mr Gwyn, Miſtreſs to King Charles II. 


ET 


What though the ſullen Fates refuſe to ſhine, 


| Keep thy bright theme within thy ſteady fight, 


Thy Roſamond, great Henry, on the ſtage, 


By a late Muſe preſented in our age, 

With aking hearts, and flowing eyes we view, 
While that diſſembled death preſents the true 
In Bracegirdle 8, the perſons ſo agree, 

That all ſeems real the ſpeRators ſee. 


Of Scots and Gauls defeated, and their kings, 
Thy captives, Edward, Fame for ever fings ; 
Like thy high deeds, thy noble loves are prais'd, ? 
Who haſt to Love the nobleſt trophy rais'd : 
Thy ſtatues, Venus, though by Phidias* hand, 
Deſign'd immortal, yet no longer ſtand 
The magic of thy ſhining zone is paſt, 
But Saliſbury's Garter ſhall for ever laſt, 
Which through the world by living monarchs worn, 


Adds grace to ſceptres, and does crowns adorn. 


If ſuch their fame who gave theſe rights divine 
To ſacred Love, O!] what diſhonour's thine, 
Forgetful Queen, who ſever'd that bright || head 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed ? 
Hadſt thou been born a man, thou hadſt not err'd, 
Thy fame had liv'd, and Beauty been preferr'd 
But O! what mighty magic can aſſuage 
A woman's envy, and a bigot's rage? 


Love tir'd at length, Love, that delights to ſmile, 
Flying from ſcenes of horror *, quits our iſle, 

With Charles, the Cupids and the Graces gone, 

In exile live, for Love and Charles were one; 

With Charles he wanders, and for Charles he mourns, 
But O! how fierce the joy when Charles returns 

As eager flames with oppoſition pent, 

Break out impetuous when they find a vent | 
As a fierce torrent bounded on his race, 

Forcing his way, rolls with redoubled pace 

From the loud palace to the ſilent grove, 

All, by the King's example, live and love 

The Muſes with diviner voices ſing; 

And all rejoice to pleaſe the godlike King. 


Then Waller in immortal verſe proclaims 
The ſhining court, and all the glittering dames z 
Thy beauty, Sydney ÞF, like Achilles' ſword, 
Retiſtleſs, ſtands upon as ſure record; 
The fierceſt hero, and the brighteſt dame, 
Both ſung alike, ſhall have their fate the ſame. . 


And now, my Muſe, a nobler flight prepare, 
And fing ſo loud that heaven and earth may hear. 
Behold from Italy an awful ray 
Of heavenly light Hluminates the day, 

Northward ſhe bends, majeſtically bright, 
And here the fixes her imperial light. 

Be bold, be bold, my Muſe, nor fear to raiſe 
Thy voice to her who was thy earlieſt praiſe ; 


Or frown ſevere on thy audacious line, 


The clouds ſhall fly before the dazzling light, 
And everlaſting day direct thy lofty flight. 


$ A famous actreſs. | 
|| Mary Queen of Scots, beheaded by Queen Eliza- 
beth. 


* The Rebellion; and death of King Charles I. 
+ The Lady Dorothy Sydney, celebrated by Mr. 


| Waller under the name of Sachariſſa. 


Thou 
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Thou who haſt never yet put on diſguiſe 

To flatter faction, or deſcend to vice; 

Let no vain fear thy generous ardor tame, 
But ſtand ere, and ſound as loud as Fame. 


As when our eye ſome proſpect would purſue, 
Deſcending from a hill, looks round to view, 
Paſſes o'er lawns and meadows till it gains 
Some favourite ſpot, and fixing there, remains : 
With equal rapture my tranſported Muſe 
Flies other objects, this bright theme to chooſe. 


een of our hearts, and charmer of our ſight, 
A monarch's pride, his glory and delight, 
Princeſs ador'd and lov'd! If verſe can give 
A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live; 
Invok'd where-e'er the Britiſh lion roars, 
Extended as the ſeas that gird the Britiſh ſhores. 
The wiſe immortals in their ſeats above, 
To crown their labours, ill appointed Love; 
Phcbus enjoy'd the Goddeſs of the ſea, 
Alcides had Omphale, James has Thee. 
O happy James ! content thy mighty mind, 
Grudge not the world, for ſtil] thy Queen is kind, 
'To lie but at whoſe feet more glory brings 
Than *tis to tread on ſceptres, and on kings: 
Secure of empire in that beauteous breaſt, 
Who would not give their crowns to be ſo bleſt ? 
Was Helen half ſo fair, ſo form'd for joy, 
Well choſe the Trojan, and well burnt was Troy. 
But ah ! what ftrange viciſſitudes of fate, 
What chance attends on every worldly ſtate ? 
As when the ſkies were ſack'd, the conquer'd Gods 
Compell'd from heaven, forſook their bleſt abodes; 
Wandering in woods, they hid from den to den, 
And ſought their ſafety in the ſhapes of men. 
As when the winds with kindling flames conſpire, 
The blaze encreaſes, as they fan the fire; 
From roof to roof the burning torrent pours, 
Nor ſpares the palace, nor the loftieſt towers: 
Or, as the ſtately pine, erecting high 
Her lofty branches, ſhooting to the ſky, 
If riven by the thunderbolt of Jove, 
Down falls at once the pride of all the grove, 
Level with loweſt ſhrubs lies the tall head 
That rear'd aloft, as to the clouds was ſpread. 
80 * = * * * * . 
But ceaſe, my Muſe, thy colours are too faint, 
Hide with a veil thoſe griefs which none can paint 
This ſun is ſet.—But ſee in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly light recruit the day. 
Love, in a ſhining Galaxy, appears 
Triumphant ſtill, and Grafton leads the ſtars. 
Ten thouſand loves, ten thouſand ſeveral ways 
Invade adoring crowds, who die to gaze; 
Her eyes reſiſtleſs as the ſyrens voice, 
So ſweet's the charm, we make our fate our choice. 
Who moſt reſembles let her next be nam'd, 
Villiers * for wiſdom and deep judgment fam'd, 
Of a high race, victorious Beauty brings 
To grace our courts, and captivate our kings. 


* Counteſs of Orkney. 


With what delight my Muſe to Sandwich flies ! 
Whoſe wit is piercing as her ſparkling eyes: 
Ah! how ſhe mounts, and ſpreads her airy wings, 
And tunes her voice, when ſhe of Ormond ſings ! 
Of radiant Ormond, only fit to be 


| The ſucceſſor of beauteous Offory. 


Richmond's a title, that but nam'd, implies 
Majeſtic graces, and victorious eyes; 
Fair Villiers firſt, then haughty Stuart came, 
And Brudenel now no leſs adorns the name. 
Dorſet already is immortal made 
In Prior's verſe, nor needs a ſecond aid. 


By Bentinck and fair Rutenberg we find, 
That Beauty to no climate is confin'd. 


Rupert of royal blood, with modeſt grace, 
Bluſhes to hear the triumphs of her face. 


Not Helen with St. Alban's might compare : 
Nor let the Muſe omit Scroop, Holms, and Hare: 


Hyde, Venus is; the Graces are Kildare. 


Soft and delicious as a ſouthern ſky, 
Are Daſhwood's ſmiles; when Darnly frowns * we die. 
Careleſs , but yet ſecure of conqueſt ſill, 
Lu'ſon unaiming, never fails to kill; 
Guiltleſs of pride to captivate, or ſhine, 
Bright without art, ſhe wounds without deſign: 
But Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takes a cruel pleaſure in the fmart, 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing ſake 3 
Aſſerting the dominion of her eyes, 
As heroes fight for glory, not for prize. 


The ſkilful Muſe's earlieſt care has been 
The praiſe of never-fading Mazarine ; 
The Poet I and his theme, in ſpite of Time, 
For ever young, enjoy an endleſs prime. 
With charms ſo numerous Myra does ſurpriſe, 
The lover knows not by which dart he dies ; 
So thick the volley, and the wound ſo ſure, 
No flight can ſave, no remedy can cure. 


Yet || dawning in her infancy of light, 


O ſee! another Brudenel heavenly bright, 


Born to fulfil the glories of her line, 
And fix Love's empire in that race divine. 


But turns aſtoniſh'd from the dazzling light, 
Nor dares attempt to climb the ſteepy flight. 


Fain would my Muſe to Cecil © bend her ſight, ö I 


O Kneller! like thy pictures were my ſong, 
Clear like thy paint, and like thy pencil ſtrong; 
Theſe matchleſs Beauties ſhould recorded be, 
Immortal in my verſe, as in thy Gallery §. 


* Lady Catharine Darnley, Ducheſs of Buckingham. 
+ Lady Gower. Dp | 
1 Monſieur St. Evremont. 

Lady Molyneaux. 

q Lady Ranelagh. 

§ The Gallery of Beauties in Hampton-Court, 


drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
T0 


. e 1 Mi. 


die. 
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COUNTESS OF NEWBOURG, 


Inſiſting earneſtly to be told aul I meant by My A. 


ITH Myra's Charms, and my extreme deſpair, 
Long had my Muſe amaz'd the reader's ear, 
My friends, with Pity, heard the mournful ſound, 
And all enquir'd from whence the fatal wound; 
Th' aſtoniſh'd world beheld an endleſs flame, 
Ne'er to be quench'd, unknowing whence it came: 
So ſcatter'd fire from ſcorch'd Veſuvius flies, 
Unknown the ſource from whence thoſe flames ariſe: 
Egyptian Nile ſo ſpreads its waters round, 
O'erflowing far and near, its head unfound. 


Myra herſelf, touch'd with the moving ſong, 
Would needs be told to whom thoſe plaints belong; 
My timorous tongue not daring to confeſs, 
Trembling to name, would fain have had her gueſs; 
Impatient of excuſe, ſhe urges ſtill, 

Perſiſts in her demand, ſhe muſt, ſhe will; 

If filent, I am threaten'd with her hate ; 

If I obey—Ah! what may be my fate? 

Uncertain to conceal, or to unfold, 

She ſmiles—the goddeſs ſrailes— and I grow bold. 


My vows to Myra, all were meant to thee, 
The praiſe, the love, the matchleſs conſtancy. 
T was thus of old, when all th' immortal dames 
Were grac'd with poets, each by ſeveral names 
For Venus, Citherea was invok'd; 
Altars for Pallas, to Tritonia ſmok'd. 
Such names were theirs; and thou the moſt divine, 
Moſt lov'd of heav'nly beauties—Myra's thine. 


; "SIS 
O calm, and ſo ſerene, but now, 

_J What means this change on Myra's brow ? 
Her aguiſh love now glows and burns, | 
Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold fit returns. 

II. | ; Hip 


Mock'd with deluding looks and ſmiles, 
When on her pity I depend, 

My airy hope the ſoon beguiles, 

And laughs to ſee my torments never end, 
III. 

So up the ſteepy hill, with pain, 

The weighty ſtone is roll'd in vain, 
Which having touch'd the top, recoils, 
And leaves the lab'rer to renew his toils. 


TO MYR A. 


| Br ST in a labyrinth of doubts and joys, 

ILL Whom now her ſmilesreviv'd, her ſcorn deſtroys; 
She will, and the will not, ſhe grants, denies, : 
Conſents, retracts, advances,” and then flies, 
Approving, and rejecting in a breath, 

Now proff*ring mercy, now preſenting death. 

Thus hoping, thus deſpairing, never ſure, 

How various are the torments I endure !- - 

Cruel eſtate. of Doubt! Ah, Myra, try 

Once to reſolye or let me live, or die. 


TO MVR A, 


I. 


HOUGHTFUL nights, and reſtleſs waking, 
Oh, the pains that we endure ! 
Broken faith, unkind forſaking, 
Ever doubting, never ſure. 
II. 


Hopes deceiving, vain endeavours, 
What a race has love to run! 
Falſe proteſting, fleeting favours, 
Ev'ry, ev'ry way undone. 
III. 


Still complaining, and defending, 
Both to love, yet not agree; 

Fears tormenting, Paſſion rending, 
Oh! the Pangs of jealouſy ! 

IV. 

From ſuch painful ways of living, 
Ah! how ſweet could love be free! 

Still preſenting, till receiving, 
Fierce, immortal ecſtacy. 


SONG TO MYRA. 
HY ſhould a heart ſo tender, break ? 
O Myra! give its anguiſh eaſe ; 
The uſe of beauty you miſtake, 
Not meant to vex, but pleaſe. 


| Thoſe lips for ſmiling were defign'd ; 


That boſom to be preſt; 
Your eyes to languiſh, and look kind 
For amorous arms, your waiſt. 
Each thing has its appointed right, 
Eftabliſh'd by the Pow'rs above, 
The ſun to give us warmth, and light, 
Myra to kindle love. 


TO MYR A. 


INCE truth and conſtancy are vain, 
Since neither love nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon can perſuade, 
Then let example be obey'd. 


In courts and cities, could you ſee 
How well the wanton fools agree 
Were all the curtains drawn, you'd find 
Not one, perhaps, but who is kind. 

Minerva, naked from above, 

With Venus, and the wife of Jove, 
Expoſing ev'ry Beauty bare, 


-| Deſcending to the Trojan heir; 


Yet this was ſhe whom poets name 
Goddeſs of chaſtity and fame. 


Penelope, her lord away, 
Gave am'rous audiences all day ; 
Now round the bowl the ſuitors fit, 
With wine, provoking mirth and wit, 
Then down they take the ſtubborn bow, 
Their ſtrength, it ſeems, ſhe needs muſt know. 
Thus twenty chearful winters paſt, | 
She's yet immortaliz d for chaſte, 
e | Smile 
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Smile Myra, then, reward my flame, 
And be as much ſecure of fame; 
By all thoſe matchleſs beauties fir d, 
By my own matchleſs love inſpir'd ; 
So will I fing, ſuch wonders write, 
That when th* aftoniſh'd world ſhall cite 
A nymph of ſpotleſs worth and fame, 
Myra ſhall be th' immortal name. 


— 


SONG TO MYRA. 


RSAKEN of my kindly ſtars, 

Within this melancholy grove 
waſte my days and nights in tears, 
A victim to ingrateful love. 


The happy ſtill untimely end, : | 
Death flies from grief, or why ſhould I 

So many hours in ſorfow ſpend, 

 Withing, alas! in vain to die? 

Ye powers, take pity of my pain, 
This, oaly this is my detire ; 

Ah! take from Myra her diſdain, 
Or let me with this ſigh expire. 


TO MYRA. 
5 
HEN wilt thou break, my ſtubborn heart? 
| O death] how ſlow to take my part! 
Whatever I purſue, denies, | 
Death, death itſelf, like Myra, flies. 
II. 

Love and deſpair, like twins, poſſeſt 
At the ſame fatal birth my breaſt; 


No hope could be, her ſcorn was all 
That to my deſtin'd lot could fall. 


III. 


I thought, alas! that love could dwel! 

But in warm climes, where no ſnow fell; 

Like plants, that kindly heat require, 

To be maintain'd by conſtant fire. 
IV. 


That without hope, *twould die as ſoon, 
A little hope—but I have none: 

On air the poor Camelions thrive, 
Deny'd e en that, my love can live. 


V. 


As tougheſt trees in ſtorms are bred, 
And grow in ſpite of winds, and ſpread ; 
The more the tempeſt tears and ſhakes 
My love, the deeper root it takes. 

VI. 


Deſpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others love; 

That poiſon, never yet withſtood, 

Does nourith mine, and turns to food. 
VII. 

O! for what crime is my torn heart 

Condemn's to ſuffer deathleſs ſmart ? 

Like ſad Prometheus, thus to lie 

In endleſs pain, and never die. 


| 
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PHYLLIS DRINKING. 
I. 7 
HILE Phyllis is drinking, love and wine in 
alliance, | | 
With forces united, bid reſiſtleſs defiance, 
By the touch of her lips the wine ſparkles higher, 
And her eyes, by her drinking, redouble their fire. 
II. 


Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
colour, 


As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour ; 


Each dart dipt in wine, gives a wound beyond curing, 
And the liquor, like oil, makes the flame more 
enduring. 
| III. 


Then Phyllis, begin, let our raptures abound, 
And a kiſs, and a glaſs, be till going round, 
Relieving each other, our pleaſures are laſting, 
And we never are cloy'd, yet are ever a taſting. 


TO MYR A. 


I. 


REPAR'D to rail, reſolv'd to part, 
When I approach'd the perjur'd fair, 
What is it awes my timorous heart ? 
Why does my tongue forbear ? 


II. 


Wich the leaſt glance, a little kind, 

Such wond'rous pow'r have Myra's charms, 
She calms my doubts, enflaves my mind, 

And all my rage diſarms. 


. 


Forgetfu! of her broken vows, 
When gazing on that form divine, 

Her injur'd vaſſal trembling bows, 
Nor dares her ſlave repine. 


THE ENCHANTMENT. 


In Imitation of Theocritus. 


IX, mix the Philters, quick—ſhe flies, ſhe flies, 
Deaf to my call, regardleſs of my cries. 
Are vows ſo vain? could oaths fo feeble prove? 
Ah! with what eaſe ſhe breaks thoſe chains of love! 
Whom love with all his force had bound in vain, 
Let charms compel, and magic rites regain. 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
Queen of the night, bright empreſs of the ſtars, 
The friend of love, aſſiſt a lover's cares; 
And thou, infernal Hecate, be nigh, 
At whoſe approach fierce wolves aftrighted fly : 
Dark tombs diſcloſe their dead, and hollow cries 
Echo from under ground Ariſe, ariſe. 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 


in 
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As crackling in the fire this laurel lies, 
So, ftrugling in love's flame, her lover dies; 
1 burſts, and in a blaze of light expires, 
So mey the burn, but with more laſting fires. 
ü Pezin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
As the wax melts, which to the flame I hold, 
So may ſhe melt, and never more grow cold. 
Tough iron will yield, and ſtubborn marble run, 
And hardeſt hearts by love are melted down. 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
| Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
| As with impetuous motion whirling round, 
This magic wheel ſtill moves, yet keeps its ground, 
== Ever returning, ſo may ſhe come back, 
And never more the appointed round forſake. 
; Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
Diana, hail ! all hail! moſt welcome thou, 
Lo whom th' infernal king and judges bow; 
O thou, whoſe art the power of hell diſarms, 
== Upon a faithleſs woman try thy charms. 


Sound the loud trump, and beat our brazen drums. 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
Hew calm's the ſky ! how undiſturb'd the deep! 
Nature is huſht, the very tempeſts ſleep ; 
The drowſy winds breathe gently thro? the trees, 
And ſilent on the beach, repoſe the ſeas : 
Love only wakes ; the ſtorm that tears my breaſt 
For ever rages, and diſtracts my reſt : 
O love! relentleſs love! tyrant accurſt, 
In deſarts bred, by cruel tygers nurs'd ! 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
This Ribbon, that once bound her lovely waiſt, 
O that my arms might gird her there as faſt ! 
Smiling ſhe gave it, and I priz'd it more 
'Than the rich zone the Idalian Goddeſs wore : 
This Ribbon, this lov'd reli of the fair, 
So kiſt, and ſo preſerv'd—thus—thus I tear. 
O love! why doſt thou thus delight to rend 
My ſoul with pain? Ah! why torment thy friend? 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
Thrice have I ſacrific'd, and proſtrate thrice 
Ad or'd: aſſiſt, ye powers, the ſacrifice. 
Whoe'er he is whom now the fair beguiles 
With guilty glances, and with perjur'd ſmiles, 
Malignant vapours blaſt his impious head, 
Ve lightnings ſcorch him, thunder ſtrike him dead 
Horror of conſcience all his ſlumbers break, 
Diſtract his reſt, as love keeps me awake; 
If married, may his wife an Helen be, 
And curs'd, and ſcorn'd, like Menelaus, he. 
Begin, begin, the myſtic ſpells prepare, 
| Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
ke, heſe powerful drops, thrice on the threſhold pour, 
und bathe with this enchanted juice, her door, 
bat door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my ſoul is ever hovering round. 


Hark! the dogs howl, ſhe comes, the goddeſs comes, 


z 


| 
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Haſte, and obey ; and binding be the ſpell: 
Here ends my charm ;z O Love!] ſucceed it well: 
By force of magic, ſtop the flying fair, 
Bring Myra back, my perjur'd wanderer. 
Thou *rt now alone, and painful is reftraint, 
Eaſe thy preſt heart, and give thy ſorrows vent; 
Whence ſprang, and how began theſe griefs, declare; 
How much thy love, how cruel thy deſpair. 
Ye moon and ſtars, by whoſe auſpicious light 
I haunt theſe groves, and waſte the tedious night 
Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 
Too late for hope, for my repoſe too ſoon 
I ſaw, and lov'd : Her heart engag'd, was gone; 
A happier man poſſeſs'd whom I adore ; 
O ! I ſhould ne'er have ſeen, or ſeen before. 
Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


What ſhall Ido? Shall I in filence bear, 
Deſtroy myſelf, or kill the raviſher ? 


Die, wretched lover, die; but O! beware, 


Hurt not the man who is belov'd by her ; 
Wait for a better hour, and truſt thy fate, 
Thou ſeek'ſt her love, beget not then her hate. 


Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


My life conſuming with eternal grief, 

From herbs and ſpells, I ſeek a vain relief; 
To every wiſe magician I repair 

In vain, for ſtill I love, and I deſpair. 

Circe, Medea, and the Sybils* books, 

Contain not half th* enchantment of her looks. 


Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


As melted gold preſerves its weight the ſame, 

So burnt my love, nor waſted in the flame. 

And now, unable to ſupport the ſtrife, 

A glimmering hope recalls departing life : 

My rival dying, I no longer grieve, 

Since I may aſk, and ſhe with honour give. 
Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


Witneſs, ye hours, with what unwearied care, 
From place to place I till purſu'd the fair; 
Nor was occaſion tp reveal my flame, 

Slow to my ſuccour, for it kindly came, 

It came, it came, that moment of delight, 

O Gods! and how I trembled at the fight ! 


Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


Diſmay'd, and motionleſs, confus'd, amaz'd, 
Trembling I ſtood, and terrify'd I gaz'd ; 

My faultering tongue in vain for utterance try'd, 
Faint was my voice, my thoughts abortive dy'd, 
Or in weak ſounds, and broken accents came, 
Imperfect, as diſcourſes in a dream. 


Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 
Soon ſhe divin'd what this confuſion meant, 
And gueſs'd with eaſe the cauſe of my complaint. 
My tongue emboldening as her looks wcre mild, 
At length I told my griefs—and ſtill ſhe ſmil'd. 
| O ſyren ! 
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O ſyren! ſyren! fair deluder, ſay, 

Why would you tempt to truſt, and then betray ? 
So faithleſs now, why gave you hopes before ? 
Alas! you ſhould have been leſs kind, or more. 


Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


Secure of innocence, I ſeek to know 

From whence this change, and my misfortunes grow, 
Rumour is loud, and every voice procla ims 

Her violated faith, and conſcious flames: 

Can this be true ? Ah! flattering miſchief ſpeak; 
Could you make vows, and in a moment break ? 
And can the ſpace ſo very narrow be 

Betwixt a woman's oath, and perjury ? 

O Jealouſy ! all other ills at firſt 

My love effay*d, but thou art ſure the worſt. 


Tell, for you know the burthen of my heart, 
Its killing anguiſh, and its ſecret ſmart. 


Ungrateful Myra! urge me thus no more, 

Nor think me tame, that once ſo long I bore; 

If paſſion, dire revenge, or black deſpair, 

Should once prevail beyond what man can bear, 

Who knows what I? Ah! feeble rage, and vain! 
With how ſecure a brow ſhe mocks my pain: 

Thy heart, fond lover, does thy threats belie, © 
Canſt thou hurt her, for whom thou yet wouldſt die! ? 
Nor durſt the thus thy juſt reſentment brave, 

But that ſhe knows how much thy ſoul's her ſlave. 


But ſee ! Aurora riſing with the ſun, 
Diſſolves my charm, and frees th* enchanted moon; 
My ſpells no longer bind at ſight of day, 
And young Endymion calls his love away : 
Love's the reward of all, on earth, in heaven, 
And for a plague to me alone was given : 
But ills not to be ſhunn'd we muſt endure, 
Death, and a broken heart's a ready. cure. 
Cynthia, farewel, go reſt thy wearied light, 
I muſt for ever wake - We'll meet again at night. 


ꝗ——— — 


THE VISION. 


N lonely walks, diſtracted by deſpair, 
I Shunning mankind, and torn with killing care, 
y eyes o'erflowing, and my frantic mind 
Rack'd with wild thoughts, ſwelling with ſighs the 
wind; 
Through paths untrodden, day and night I rove, 
Mourning the fate of my ſucceſsleſs love. 
Who moſt deſire to live, untimely fall, 
But when we beg to die, death flies our call ; 
Adonis dies, and torn is the lov'd breaſt 
In midſt of joy, where Venus wont to reſt ; 
That fate, which cruel ſeem'd to him, would be 
Pity, relief, and happineſs to me. 
When will my ſorrows end? In vain, in vain 
I call to heaven, and tell the Gods my pain ; 
The Gods averſe, like Myra, to my prayer, 
Conſent to doom, whom ſhe denies to ſpare. 
Why do I ſeek for foreign aids, when I 
Bear ready by my fide the power to die ? 
Be keen, my ſword, and ſerve thy maſter well, 
Heal wounds with wounds, and love with death repel. 
Straight up I roſe, and to my aking breaſt, 
My boſom bare, the ready point I preſt; 
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When lo! aſtoniſh'd, an unuſual light 

Pierc'd the thick ſhade, and all around grew bright; 

My dazzled eyes a radiant form behold, 

Splendid with light, like beams of burning gold; 

Eternal rays his ſhining temples grace 

Eternal youth ſat blooming on his face. 

Trembling I liſten, proſtrate on the ground, 

His — perfumes the grove, and muſic's in tlie 
ſound *. 


Ceaſe, lover, ceaſe, thy tender heart to vex, 
In fruitleſs plaints of an ungrateful ſex. 
In Fate's eternal volumes it is writ, 
That women ever ſhall be foes to wit. 
With proper arts their ſickly minds command, 
And pleaſe *em with the things they underſtand ; 
With noiſy fopperies their hearts aſſail, 
Renounce all ſenſe ; how ſhould thy ſongs prevail, 
When I, the God of Wit, ſo oft could fail ? 
Remember me, and in my ſtory find 
How vainly merit pleads to womankind : 
I, by whom all things ſhine, who tune the ſpheres, 
Create the day, and gild the night with ftars 
Whoſe youth and beauty, from all ages paſt, 
Sprang with the world, and with the world ſhall laſt. 
How oft with fruitleſs tears have I implored 
Ungrateful nymphs, and though a God, ador'd ? 
When could my wit, my beauty, or my youth, 
Move a hard heart ? or mov'd, ſecure its truth ? 


Here a proud nymph, with painful ſteps I chacey 
The winds out- flying in our nimble race; 
Stay, Daphne, ſtay. In vain, in vain I try 
To ſtop her ſpeed, redoubling at my cry, 
O'er craggy rocks, and rugged hills ſhe climbs, 


And tears on pointed flints, her tender limbs: 


Till caught at length, juſt as my arms I fold, 
Turn'd to a tree ſhe yet eſcapes my hold. 


In my next love, a diff rent fate I find, 
Ah! which is worſe, the falſe, or the unkind ? 
Forgetting Daphne, I Coronis F choſe, 

A kinder nymph too kind for my repoſe : 
The joys I give, but more provoke her breaſt, 
She keeps a private drudge to quench the reſt ; 
How, and with whom, the very birds proclaim 
Her black pollution, and reveal my ſhame. 
Hard lot of beauty! fatally beſtow'd, 
Or given to the falſe, or to the proud ; 

By different ways they bring us equal pain, 
The falſe betray us, and the proud diſdain. 
Scorn'd and abus'd, from mortal loves I fly, 
To ſeek. more truth in my own native ſky. 
Venus, the faireſt of immortal loves, 

Bright as my beams, and gentle as her doves, 
With glowing eyes, confeſſing warm defires, 
She ſummons heaven and earth to quench her fires, 
Me ſhe excludes ; and I in vain adore, 

Who neither God nor man refus'd before ; 
Vulcan, the very monſter of the ſkies, 
Vulcan ſhe takes, the God of Wit denies. 


Then ceaſe to murmur at * Myra's pride, 
Whimſy, not Reaſon, is the female guide: 


* Apollo. 


+ A nymph belov'd by Apollo, but at the ſame i 


time had a private intrigue with one Iſchis, which was 
diſcovered by a crow, 
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The fate, of which their maſter does complain, 
Is of bad omen to th' inſpired train. 
What vows have fail'd ? Hark how Catullus mourns, 
| How Ovid weeps, and lighted Gallus burns; 
| In melting ſtrains ſee gentle Waller bleed, 
Unmov'd the heard, what none unmov'd can read. 
And thou, who oft with ſuch ambitious choice, | 
Haſt rais'd to Myra thy aſpiring, voice, 
What profit thy neglected zeal repays ? 
Ah what return? Ungrateful to thy praiſe ? 
Change, change thy ſtyle, with mortal rage return 
Unjuſt diſdain, and pride oppoſe to ſcorn ; 
Search all the ſecrets of the fair and young, 
And then proclaim, ſoon ſhall they bribe thy tongue; 
The ſharp detractor with ſucceſs aſſails, 
Sure to be gentle to the man that rails; 
Women, like cowards, tame to the ſevere, 
Are only tierce when they diſcover fear. 


Thus ſpake the God ; and upward mounts in air, 
In juſt reſentment of his paſt deſpair. 
Provok' d to vengeance, to my aid I call 

Ihe furies round, and dip my pen in gall : 
Not one ſhall *ſcape of all the cozening ſex, 

Vex'd ſhall they be, who ſo delight to vex. 

In vain I try, in vain to vengeance move 

My gentle muſe, fo us'd to tender love; 

Such magic rules my heart, whate'er I write 
'Turns all to ſoft complaint, and amorous flight. 

| Begone, fond thoughts, begone, be bold, ſaid I, 
| Satire 's thy theme—In vain again I try, 

So charming Myra to each ſenſe appears, 

My ſoul adores, my rage diſſolves in tears. 

So the gall'd lion, ſmarting with his wound, 
Threatens his foes and makes the foreſt ſound, 
With his ſtrong teeth he bites the bloody dart, 

And tears his ſide with more provoking ſmart, 
Till having ſpent his voice in fruitleſs cries, 
He lays him down, breaks bis proud heart, and dies. 


AD IE U L. AMOUR. 


ERE end my chains, and thraldom ceaſe, 
If not in joy, I'Il live at leaſt in peace; 
Since for the pleaſures of an hour, 
We muſt endure an age of pain, 
I'll be this abje& thing no more, 
Love, give me back my heart again, 


Deſpair tormented firſt my breaſt, 
Now falſehood, a more cruel gueſt ; 
O] for the peace of human kind; 
Make women longer true, or ſooner kind; 
With juſtice, or with mercy reign, 
O Love! or give me back my heart again. 


1 


O love, is to be doom'd on earth to feel 
What after death the tortur'd meet in hell: 
J he vulture dipping in Prometheus? fide 
His bloody beak, with his torn liver dy'd, 
Is Love: The ſtone that labours up the hill, 
Mocking the labourer's toil, returning fill, 
Is Love. Thoſe ſtreams where Tentalus is curſt 


To fit, and never drink, with endleſs thirſt: 
Vor. V. | 
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Thoſe loaden boughs that with their burden bend 
To court his taſte, and yet eſcape his hand, 

All this is Love, that to difſembled joys 

Invites vain men, with real grief deſtroys. 


MEDITATION ON DEATH. 
I 


NOUCH, enough, my ſoul, of worldly noiſe, 
Of aery pomps, and fleeting joys 3 

nat does this buſy world provide at beſt, 

But brittle goods that break like glaſs, 

But poiſon'd ſweets, a troubled feaſt, 

And pleaſures like the winds, that in a moment paſs ? 

Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 

And ſtudy how no die, not how to live, 


II, 


How frail is beauty? Ah! how vain, 
And how ſhort-liv*d thoſe glories are, 
That vex our nights and days with pain, 
And break our hearts with care!“ 
In duſt we no diſtinction tee, 
Such Helen is, ſuch, Myra, thou muſt be, 


III. 


How ſhort is life? why will vain courtiers toil, 
And croud a vainer monarch, for a fmile ; 
What is that monarch, but a mortal man, 

His crown a pageant, and his life a ſpan ? 
With all his guards and his dominions, he 
Muſt ficken too, and die as well as we. 


IV. 


Thoſe boaſted names of Conquerors and of Kings 
Are ſwallow'd, and become forgotten things : 

One deſtin'd period men in common have 

The great, the baſe, the coward, and the brave, 
All food alike for worms, companions in the grave. 
The prince and paraſite together lie, 

No fortune can exalt, but death will climb as high. 


n FVV 
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Uton unnatural Flights in Poetry. 


S when ſome image of a charming face 
In living paint, an artiſt tries to trace, 

He carefully conſults each beauteous line, 
Adjuſting to his object, his deſign, 
We praiſe the piece, and give the painter fame, 
But as the juſt reſemblance ſpeaks the dame. 
Poets are limners of another kind, 
To copy out ideas in the mind; 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ſhown, 
And nature fits, the object to be drawn, 
The written picture we applaud, or blame, 
But as the due proportions are the ſame. 


Who driven with ungovernable fire, 
Or void of art, beyond theſe bounds aſpire, 
Gigantic forms, and monſtrous births alone 
Produce, which Nature ſhock'd, diſdains to own. 
By true reflexion I would ſee my face, 


} Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ? 
.Þ | (x) © But 
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(1) © But Poetry in fiction takes delight, 
4% And mounting in bold figures out of fight, 
Leaves Truth behind, in her audacious flight: 
, Fables and metaphors, that always lie, 

« And raſh hyperboles that ſoar ſo high, 
4 And every ornament of verſe muſt die. 
me not: no figures I exclude, 

And but forbid intemperance, not food. 

Who would with care ſome happy fiction frame, 

So mimicks truth, it looks the very ſame ; 

Not rais'd to force, or feign'd in nature's ſcorn, 

But meant to grace, illuſtrate, and adorn. 

Important traths ſtill let your fables hold, 

And moral myſteries with art unfold. 

Ladies and beaux to pleaſe, is all the taſk, 

But the ſharp critic will inſtruction aſk. 


(2) As veils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 
Such metaphors appear when right apply'd ; 
When thro' the phraſe we plainly ſee the ſenſe, 
Truth, where the meaning's obvious, will diſpenſe ; 
'The reader what in reaſon's due, believes, 
Nor can we call that fatſe, which not deceives. 


(3) Hypetboles, ſo daring and ſo bold, 
Diſdainihg bounds, are yet by rules control'd ; 
Above the clouds, but till within our ſight, 
They mount with truth, and make a tow'ring flight, 
Preſenting things impoſſible to view, 
They wander thro” incredible to true: 
Falſehoods thus mix d, like metals are refin'd, 
And truth, like filver, leaves the droſs behind. 


Thus Poetry has ample ſpace to ſoar, 
Nor needs forbidden regions to explore : 
Such vaunts as his, who can with patience read, 
Who thus deſcribes his hero ſlain and dead : 
(4) “ Kill'd as “ he was, inſenſible of death, 

« He till fights on, and ſcorns to yield his breath.” 

The noiſy Culverin o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſt unaiming in the rended ſky : 
Such frantic flights are like a 8 s dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. 


The captive Cannibal weigh'd down with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains, 
Of natyre fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He grins defiance at the gaping crowd, 

And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 

With looks fill threatning, mocks their rage and dies, 
This is the utmoſt ſtretch that Nature can, 

And all beyond, is fulſome, falſe, and vain. 

Beauty's the theme; ſome nymph divinely fair 
Excites the Muſe : let truth be even there : 

As painters flatter, ſo may poets too, 
But to reſemblance muſt be ever true. 

66 The f day that ſhe was born, the Cyprian n 
W. Had like t havedy'd thro' envy and thro? en; | Bo 

4 The Graces in a hurry left the ſkies 

Jo have the honor to attend her eyes; 

« And love, deſpairing in her heart a place, 

C Would needs take up his lodging in her face. 
'Tho? wrote by great Corneille, ſuch lines as theſe, 
Such civil nonſenſe ſure could never pleaſe. 

Waller, the beſt of all th* inſpir'd train, 
To melt the fair, inftrufts the dying ſwain. 


* Ariofto, 
# Corel 


But rais'd on truth, by ſome judicious hand, 


On this foundation may the fabric riſe, 


And take into your train th* abandon'd wanderer. 


(6) The * Roman wit, who impiouſly divides 
His hero, and his gods to diff*rent ſides, 
I would condemn, but that in ſpite of ſenſe 
Th' admiring world ſtill ſtands in his defence. 


How oft, alas ! the beſt of men in vain bt 
Contend for bleſſings which the worſt obtain ! 9 


The Gods, permitting traitors to ſucceed, 
Become not parties in an impious deed : 


And by the tyrant's murder, we may find | 2 | 


That Cato and the Gods were of a mind. 


Thus forcing truth with ſuch prepoſt'rous _ 
Our characters we leſſen, when we'd raiſe: 
Like caſtles built by magic art in air, 

That vaniſh at approach, ſuch thoughts appear; 


As on a rock they ſhall for ages ſtand. 


(7Y Our King Þ return'd, and baniſh'd peace reſtor d, 
The Muſe ran mad to ſee her exil'd Lord; 
On the crack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar'd, 
And ſcarce could ſpeak one reafonable word ; 
Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a _ age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage, 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd by choice: 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 
Almanſor's rage, and rants of Maximin; 
That fury ſpent in each elaborate piece, 
He vies for fame with ancient Rome and Greece. 


Firſt f Mulgrave roſe, Roſcommon next, like light, 
To clear our darkneſs, and to guide our flight ; 
With ſteady judgment, and in lofty ſounds, 
They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bounds ; 
The Stagirite and Horace laid afide, 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide : 
Who ſeek from poetry a laſting name, 
May in their leſſons learn the road to fame: 
But let the bold adventurer be ſure 
That every line the teſt of truth endure; 


Firm and unſhaken, till it touch the ſkies. 


From pulpits baniſh'd, from the court, from love, 
Forſaken Truth ſeeks ſhelter in the grove ; 
Cheriſh, ye Muſes ! the negleRted fair, 


—_ 


EXPLANATORY ANNOTATIONS 


ON THE 
FOREGOING POEM. 


70 HE Poetic world is nothing but fiction; Par- 
„ 

or invented upon this foundation, according to nature, 

ſhall be reputed as truth; but whatſoever ſhall dimi- 

niſh from, or exceed the juſt proportions of nature, 


ſhall be rejected as _— and paſs for extravagance ; 
as dwarfs and giants, for monſters. 


8 * 
* Lucan. 
+ King Charles II. 
T Earl of Mulgrave's Eſſay upon Poetry; and 4 Lord 
Roſcommon's upon tranſlated Verſe, 


(2) When 
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(2) When Homer, mentioning Achilles, terms him 
a lion, this is a metaphor, and the ing is obvious 
and true, though the literal ſenſe be falſe, the poet 
intending thereby to give his reader ſome idea of the 
ſtrength and fortitnde of his hero. Had he ſaid, that 


wolf, or that bear, this had been falſe, by preſenting 
haracter 


an image not conformable to the nature and c 
of a hero, &c. 


(3) Hyperboles are of divers ſorts, and the manner 
of introducing them is different: ſome are as it were 
naturalized and eſtabliſhed by a cuſtomary way of ex- 
preſſion; as when we ſay, ſuch a one's as ſwift as the 
wind, whiter than ſnow, or the like, Homer ſpeak - 
ing of Nereus, calls him beauty itſelf. Martial of 
Zoilus, Lewdneſs itſelf. Such hyperboles lye indeed, 
but deceive us not; and therefore Seneca terms them 
lyes that readily conduct our imagination to truths, 
and have an intelligible ſignification, though the ex- 
preſſion be ſtrained beyond credibility. Cuſtom has 
likewiſe familiarized another way for hyperboles, for 
example, by irony ; as when we ſay of ſome infamous 
woran, ſhe's a civil perſon, where the meaning is to 
be taken quite oppoſite to the latter. Theſe few fi- 
gures are mentioned only for example ſake ; it will be 
underſtood that all others are to be uſed with the like 
care and diſcretion. 


(4) I needed not to have travelled ſo far for an ex- 


travagant flight; I remember one of Britiſh growth 

of the like nature : hes 
See thoſe dead bodies hence convey'd with care, 
Life may perhaps return—with change of air. 


But I chooſe rather to correct gently, by foreign ex- 
amples, hoping that ſuch as are conſcious of the like 
exceſſes will take the hint, and ſecretly reprove them- 
ſelves. It may be poſſible for ſome tempers to main- 
tain rage and indignation to the laſt gaſp ; but the ſoul 
and body once parted, there muſt neceſſarily be a de- 
termination of action. 

Quodcungue oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi. 

I cannot forbear quoting on this occaſion, as an ex- 
ample for the preſent purpoſe, two noble lincs of 
Jaſper Main's, in the collection of the Oxford Verſes 
printed in the year 1643, upon the death of my 
grandfather Sir Bevil Granville, ſlain in the heat of 
action at the battle of Landſdowne. The poet, after 
having deſcribed the fight, the ſoldiers animated by 
the example of their leader, and enraged at his death, 
thus concludes : 

Thus he being lain, his act ion fought anew, 

And the dead conquer d, whilſt the living flew. 
This is agreeable to truth, and within the compaſs 
of nature: it js thus only that the dead can act. 

(5) Le jour qu'elle ndquit, Venus bien qu" immortelle, 

Penſa maurir de honte, en la woyant ſi belle, 

Les graces a Penvi deſcendirent des cicux 

Pour awiir P boneur d accumpagner ſes yeux, 

Er Pamour, qui ne pit entrer dans ſon courage, 
Vuulut obftinement lager ſur ſon viſage. a 
This is a loyer's deſcription of his miſtreſs, by the 
great Corneille ; civil to be ſure, and polite as any 
thing can be. Let any body turn over Waller, and 
he will ſee how much more naturally and delicately 
og Engluh 2uthor treats the article of love, than this 
c::ebrated Frenchman, 1 would not, kowever, be 


| 


thought by any derogatory quotation to take from the 
merit of a writer whoſe reputation is ſo univerſally 
and ſo juſtly eſtabliſhed in all nations; but as I ſaid 
before, I rather chooſe, where any failings are to be 
found, to correct my own countrymen by foreign ex - 
amples, than to provoke them by inſtances drawn from 
their own writings. Humanum eft errare. | cannot 
forbear one quotation more from another celebrated 
French author. It is an epigram upon a monument: 
for Francis I. King of France, by way of queſtion 
and anſwer, which in Engliſh is verbatim thus: 


Under this marble, who lies buried here ? 
Francis the Great, a king beyond compare. 
Why has ſo great a king ſo ſmall a ſtone? 

Of that great king here 's but the heart alone, 
Then of this conqueror here lies but part? 
No——here he lies a/l—for he was all Acart. 


The author was a Gaſcon, to whom I can properly 
oppoſe nobody ſo well as a Welchman, for Which 
purpoſe I am farther furniſhed from the forementioned 
collection of Oxford Verſes, with an epigram by 
Martin Lluellin upon the ſame ſubject, which I re- 
member to have heard often repeated to me when I 
was a boy. Beſides, from whence can we draw better 
examples than from the very ſeat and nurſery of the 
Muſes ? 

Thus lain, thy valiant “ anceſtor did lie, 

When his one bark a navy did defy ; 

When now encompaſs'd round, he victor ſtood, 

And bath'd his pinnace in his conquering blood, 

Till all the purple current dry'd and ſpent, 

He fell, and made the waves his monument. | 

Where ſhall the next fam'd Cranville's aſhes ſtand ? 

Thy grandfire's fill the ſea, and thine the land. 
I cannot ſay the two laſt lines, in which conſiſts the 
ſting or point of the epigram, are ſtrictly conform- 
able to the rule herein ſet down: the word a/hes, 


| metaphorically, can ſignify nothing but fame; which 


is mere ſound, and can fill no ſpace either of land or 
ſea : The Welchman, however, muſt be allowed to 
have out-done the Gaſcon. The fallacy of the French 
epigram appears at firſt ſight ; but the Engliſh ſtrikes 
the fancy, ſuſpends and dazzles the judgment, and 
may perhaps be allowed to paſs under the ſhelter of 
thoſe daring hyperboles, which by preſenting an ob- 
vious meaning, make their way, according to Seneca, 
through the incrediple to true. 

(6) Victrix _ Deis placuit, ſed victa Catoni, 
The conſent of ſo many ages having eſtabliſhed the 
reputation of this line, it may perhaps be preſump- 
tion to attack it ; but it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
Cato, who is deſcribed to have been a man of rigid 
morals and ſtrict devotion, more reſembling the Gods 
than men, would have choſen any party in oppoſition 
to thoſe Gods, whom he profeſſed to adore. The 
poet would give us to underſtand, that his hero was 
too righteous a perſon to accompany the Divinities 
themſelves in an unjuſt cauſe ; but to repreſent a 
mortal man to be either wiſer or juſter than the Deity, 
may ſhew the impiety of the writer, but add nothing 


* Sir Richard Granville, Vice-Admiral of England, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, maintained a fight 
with his ſingle ſhip againſt the whole Armada of Spain, 


conſiſting of fifty-three of their beſt men of war. 
D2 to 


L ANS DOWN 


to the merit of the hero; neither reaſon nor religion 
will allow it, and it is impoſſible for a corrupt being 
to be more excellent than a divine: Succeſs implies 
permiſſion, and not approbation; to place the Gods 
always on the thriving ſide, is to make them parta- 
kers of all ſucceſsful wickedneſs: To judge right, 
we muſt wait for the concluſion of the action; the 
cataſtrophe will beſt decide on which fide is Providence, 
and the violent death of Cæſar acquits the Gods from 
being companions of his uſurpation. 


Lucan was a determined republican ; no wonder 
he was a free-thinker. 


(7) Mr. Dryden, in one of his prologues, has 
theſe two lines: 


He *s bound to pleaſe, not to write well, and knows 
There is a mode in plays, as well as clothes. 


From whence it is plain where he has expoſed him- 
ſelf to the critics ; he was forced to follow the faſhion 
to humour an audience, and not to pleaſe himſelf. 
A hard ſacrifice to make for preſent ſubſiſtence, 
eſpecially for ſuch as would have their writings live as 
well as themſelves. Nor can the poet whoſe labours 
are his daily bread, be delivered from this cruel ne- 
ceſſi y, unleſs ſome more certain encouragement can 
be provided than the bare uncertain profits of a third 
day, and the theatre be put under ſome more impartial 
management than the juriſdiction of players. Who 
write to live, muſt unavoidably comply with their 
taſte by whoſe approbation they ſubſiſt ; ſome gene- 
rous Prince, or Prime Miniſter like Richlieu, can 
only find a remedy. In his Epiftle Dedicatory to the 
Spaniſh Friar, this incomparable poet thus cenſures 
himſelf; 

6 1 remember ſome verſes of my own, NAaximin 
and Almanzor, which cry vengeance upon me for 
their extravagance, &c. All I can ſay for thoſe 
paſſages, which are I hope not many, is, that I 
knew they were bad enough to pleaſe, even when 
I wrote them; but J repent of them among my 
ſins: And if any of their fellows intrude by 
chance into my preſent writings, I draw a ſtroke 
over thoſe Dalilahs of the theatre, and am reſolved 
I will ſettle myſelf no reputation by the applauſe 
of FPHols : *Tis not that 1 am mortified to all ambi- 
tion, but I ſcorn as much to take it from half-witted 
judges, as I ſhould to raiſe an eſtate by cheating of 
bubbles: Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle 
in Tragedy, which is pompous and magnificent 
but nothing is truly ſublime, that is not juſt and 
proper.” | 

This may ſtand as an unanſwerable apology for 
Mr. Dryden, againſt his critics ; and likewiſe for 
an unqueſtionable authority to confirm thoſe principles 
which the foregoing Poem pretends to lay down, for 
nothing can be juſt and proper but what is built 
upon truth. 2 8 e 
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EPIGRAMS v CHARACTERS, &c. 
INSCSRIPTION ; 
Fer a Figure repreſenting the Cod of Love. 


HOE'ER thou art, thy lord and maſter ſee, 
Thou waſt my ſlave, thou art, or thou ſhalt be. | 


E'S POEMS, 


DEFINITION OF LOVE. 


LOVE is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation fed, 
Deſtroy'd by knowledge, and at beſt, 
Loft in the moment *tis poſſeſs'd. 


WW O M EN. 


Won x to cards may be compar' d; we play 
A round or two, when us'd we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts or ſhuffles with our dirty leaving. 


Sent to CLARINDA with a Novel, intitled, 
LES MALHEURS DE L*'AMOUR. 


HasTE to Clarinda, and reveal 
Whatever pains poor lovers feel 
When that is done, then tell the fair 
That I endure much more for her: 
Who'd truly know love's pow'r or ſmart, 
Muſt view her eyes, and read my heart. 


WRITTEN IN HER PRAYER-BOOK. 


Ix vain, Clarinda, night and day 
For pity to the gods you pray; 
What arrogance on heav'n to call 
For that which you deny to all! 


SONG 
TO THE SAME. 


' In vain a thouſand ſlaves have try'd 
To overcome Clarinda's pride : 
Pity pleading, 
Love perſuading, 
When her icy heart is thaw'd, 
Honour chides, and ftraight ſhe's aw'd. 
Fooliſh creature, - 2 
Follow nature, 
Waſte not thus your prime; 
Vouth's a treaſure, 
| Love's a pleaſure, 
Both deſtroy'd by time. 


ON THE SAME. 


Clarinda, with a haughty grace, 
In ſcornful poſtures ſets her face, 
And looks as the were born alone 
To give us love, ard take from none. 
Tho? I adore to that degree, 
Clarinda, I would die for thee, 

If you're too proud to eaſe my pain, 
J am too proud for your diſdain. 


HER NAM E. 


Gvess, and I'll frankly own her name 
Whoſe eyes have kindled ſuch a flame ; 
The Spartan or the Cyprian Queen 
Had ne'er been ſung, had ſhe been ſeen. 
Who ſet the very gods at war, | 
Were but faint images of her: 

Believe me, for by Heav'ns *tis true | 
The Sun in all his ample view 

Sees nothing half ſo fair or bright, 
Not even his own reflected light. 

So ſweet a face ! ſuch graceful mien ! 


Who can this be?--"Tis HoWAR D--or BALLENDZN. 
| THE 
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THE RELIEF. 


Or two Reliefs to eaſe a love-fick mind, 
Flavia preſcribes deſpair 3 I urge, be kind: 
Flavia, be kind, the remedy's as ſure, 

*Tis the moſt pleaſant, and the quickeſt cure. 


ECL £0 KIM. 
LEORA has her wiſh, the weds a peer, 
Her weighty train two pages ſcarce can bear; 
Perſia, and both the Indies muſt provide, MY 
To grace her pomp, and gratify her pride; 
Of rich brocade a ſhining robe ſhe wears, 
And gems ſurround her lovely neck, like ftars ; 
Drawn by ſix greys, of the proud Belgian kind, 


= With a long train of livery beaux behind, 
WE She charms the park, and ſets all hearts on fire, 
The lady's envy, andthe mens deſire. 


Beholding thus, O happy as a queen ! 
| We cry ; but ſhift the gaudy flattering ſcene 
View her at home, in her domeſtic light; 


Por thither the muſt come, at leaſt at night; 
What has ſhe there? A ſurly ill-bred lord, 


Who chides, and ſnaps her up at every word 

A brutal ſot, who while ſhe holds his head, 
With drunken filth bedawbs the nuptial bed; 
Sick to the heart, ſhe breathes the nauſeous fume 

| Cf odious teams, that poiſon all the room; 
Weeping all night the trembling creature lies, 

And counts the tedious hours when ſhe may riſe : 
Put moſt ſhe fears, left waking ſhe ſhould find, 

To make amends, the monſter would be kind 
Thoſe matchleſs beauties, worthy of a god, 

Muſt bear, tho' much averſe, the loathſome load: 
What then may be the chance that next enſues ? 
Some vile diſeaſe, freſh reeking from the ſtews ; 
Ihe ſecret venom circling in her veins, 
Works thro? her ſkin, and burſts in bloating ftains; 
Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe, and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face ; 

Her eyes grow dim, and her corrupted breath 
Tainting her gums, infects her iv'ry teeth! 

Of ſharp nocturnal anguiſh ſhe complains, 


Ana, guiltleſs of the cauſe, relates her pains. 


The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms ſeize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe ; 
Affecting fury, acts a madman's part, 

He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart 

Bids her confeſs, calls her ten thouſand names; 

In vain ſhe kneels, ſhe weeps, proteſts, exclaims ; 
Scarce with her life ſhe *ſcapes, expos'd to ſhame, 
In body tortur'd, murder'd in her fame, 

Rots with a vile adultereſs's name. 

Abandon'd by her friends, without defence, 

And happy only in her innocence. 


Such is the vengeance the juſt Gods provide 
For thoſe who barter liberty for pride, 5 
Who impiouſly invoke the powers above 
| To witneſs to falſe vows of mutual love. 
Thouſands of poor Cleora's may be found, 

Such huſbands, and ſuch wretched wives abound. 
Ve guardian Powers! the arbiters of baſh - 
| Preſerve Clarinda from a fate like this; 

You form'd her fair, not any grace deny'd, 
But gave, alas! a ſpark too much of pride, 
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Reform that failing, and protect her ſtill; 

O ſave her from the curſe of chooſing ill! 

Deem it not envy, or a jealous care, 

That moves theſe wiſhes, or provokes this prayer; 
Though worſe than death I dread to ſee thoſe charms 
Allotted to ſome happier mortal's arms, | 
Tormenting thought ! yet could I bear that pain, 

Or any ill, but hearing her complain; 

Intent on her, my love forgets his own, 

Nor frames one wiſh, but for her ſake alane ; 
Whome'er the Gods have deſtin'd to prefer, 

They cannot make me wretched, bleſſing her. 


C ET˙ 


MPATIENT with deſire, at laſt 
I ventur'd to lay forms aſide; 
I was I was modeſt, not ſhe chaſte, 
Cloe, ſo gently preſs'd, comply'd. 
With idle awe, an amorous fool, 
I gaz'd upon her eyes with fear; 
Say, Love, how came your ſlave fo dull, 
To read no better there ? 


Thus to ourſelves the greateſt foes, 
Although the nymph be well inclin'd ; 
For want of courage to propoſe, 


By our own folly ſhe's unkind. 


CLAVERING*, 
SI 1 4 


HEN we behold her angel face; 
Or when ſhe ſings with heavenly grace, 
In what we hear, or what we ſee, 
So raviſhing's the harmony, 
The melting ſoul in rapture loſt, 
| Knows not which charm enchants it moſt. 


Sounds that made hills and rocks rejoice, 
Amphion's lute, the ſyren's voice, , 
Wonders with pain receiv'd for true, 
At once find credit, and renew; 
No charms like Clavering's voice ſurpriſe, 
Except the magic of her eyes. 3 


MRS. 


**» K—— — 


88S O0 N G. 


H E happieſt mortals once were we 
I lov'd Myra, Myra me; 85 
Each deſirous of the bleſſing, 
Nothing wanting but poſſeſſing; 

I lov'd Myra, Myra me, 

The happieſt mortals once were we, 

But fince cruel fates diſſever, 

Torn from love, and torn for ever, 
Tortures end me, . 
Death beffiend me; 

Of all pains, the greateſt pain, 

Is to love, and love in van. 


* Afterwards Lady Cowper. 
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THE WILD BOAR'S DEFENCE. 


BOAR who had enjoy'd a happy reign 

For many a year, and fed on many a man, 
Call'd to account, ſoftening his ſavage eyes, 
Thus ſuppliant, pleads his cauſe before he dies. 


For what am I condemn'd ? My crime's no more 
'To cat a man, than yours to eat a boar : 
We ſeek not you, but take what chance provides, 
Nature, and mere neceſſity our guides. 
You murder us in ſport, then diſh us up 
For drunken feaſts, a. reliſh for the cup: 
We lengthen not our meals ; but you 3 feaſt, 
Gorge till your bellies ay who's the beaſt? 
With your humanity you keep a fuſs, 
But are in truth worſe brutes than all of us ; 
We prey not on our kind, but you, dear brother, 
Moſt beaſtlyof all beafts, devour each other: 
Kings worry kings, neighbour with neighbour ftrives, | 
Fathers and ſons, friends, brothers, huſbands, wives, 
By fraud or force, by poiſon, ſword, or gun, 
Deſtroy each other, every mother's ion. 


* 5 We 


FOR LIBERALITY. 


HOUGH fafe thou think'ſ thy treaſure lies, 
Hidden in cheſts from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and it may be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. 
Thy veſſel that yon ocean ftems, 
Loaded with golden duſt, and gems, 
Purchas'd with ſo much pains and coſt, 
Vet in a tempeſt may be loſt. . 
Pimps, whores and Ae a thankleſs crew, 
Prieſts, Pick - pockets, and lawyers too, 
All help by ſeveral ways to drain, 
Thanking themſelves for what they gain: 
The liberal are ſecure alone, 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own, 


ä 


CORIN N+A. 


ORINNA, in the bloom of Ow. | 


Was coy to every lover, 
Regardleſs of the tendereſt truth, 
No ſoft complaint could move her. 
Mankind was hers, all at her feet 
Lay proſtrate and adoring 3 
The witty, handſome, rich, and great, 
In vain alike imploring. 
But now grown old, ſhe would repair 
Her loſs of time, and pleaſure ; 
With willing eyes, and wanton air, 
Inviting every gazer. 
But love's a ſummer flower, that dies 
With the firſt weather's changing, 
The lover, like the ſwallow, flies 
From ſun to ſun, ſtill ranging. 
Myra, let this example move 
Your fooliſh heart to reaſon; 
Youth is the proper time for love, 


And age is virtue's ſeaſon, | 


1 


RIGHT as the day, and like the morning, fair, 
Such Cloe i and common as the air. 


_ 
— 


A RECEIPT FOR VAPOURS, 


HY pines my dear? To Fulvia his young bride, F 


Who weeping ſat, thus aged Cornus cry'd. 


| Alas! ſaid ſhe, ſuch viſions break my reſt, 
Ihe ſtrangeſt thoughts! I think I am poſleſt: 
My ſymptoms I have told to men of {kill, 
And if I would they ſay—1 might be well. 


Take their advice, ſaid he, my poor dear wife, 
III buy at any rate thy precious life. | 

Pre ſhe would excuſe, but all in vain, 

A Doctor muſt be fetch'd to eaſe her pain. 

Hard preſs'd, the yields: From White's, or Will's, 

or Tom's, 

No matter which, he's ſummon'd, and he comes. 

The careful huſband, with a kind embrace, 

Entreats his care: then bows, and quits the _ 

For little ailments oft attend the fair, 

Not decent for a huſband's eye, or ear. 

Something the dame would ſay: The ready * 

Prevents her ſpeech Here's that ſhall ſet you right, 

Madam, ſaid he - with that the doors made cloſe, 

He gives deliciouſly the healing dofe. 

Alas! ſhe cries: ah me! O cruel cure! 

Did ever woman yet like me endure ? 

The work perform'd, up riſing gay and light, 

Old Cornus is called in to ſee the fight ; 

A ſprightly red vermillions all her face, 

And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace: 

With tears of joy freſh guſhing from his eyes, 

O wond'rous power of art | old Cornus cries 3 

Amazing change ! aſtoniſhing ſucceſs ! 

Thrice happy I! What a brave Doctor's this 

Maids, wives, and widows, with ſuch whims _— 

May thus find certain eaſe,—Probatum eſs. 


mg 


ON AN ILL-FAVOURED LORD. 


THAT Macro's looks are good, let no man doubt, 
Which I, his friend and ſervant thus make out, 
In every line of his perfidious face, 
The ſecret malice of his heart we trace; 
So fair the warning, and ſo plainly writ, 
Let none condemn the light that ſhows a pit. 
Cocles, whoſe face finds credit for his heart, 
Who can eſcape ſo ſmooth a villain's art? 
Adorn'd with every grace that can perſuade, 
Seeing we truſt, though ſure to be betray d; 
His looks are ſnares: : But Macro's, cry Beware, 
Believe not, though ten thouſand oaths he ſwear 
If thou rt deceiv'd, obſerving well this rule, 
Not Macro is the knave, but thou the fool. 
In this one point, he and his looks agree, 


| As they betray their maſter—ſo did he. 
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LANSDOWNE'S POEMS. 


C B O B. 
LO E's the wonder of her ſex, 
'Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplex, 
With virtue to defend her ? 
But Nature graciouſly inclin'd 
With liberal hand to pleaſe us, 
Has to her boundleſs beauty join'd 
1 A boundleſs bent to eaſe us. 


ON THE SAME. 


F injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
| Cloe complains, and wond'rouſly 's aggriev'd; 
That free, and laviſh of a beauteous face, 
The faireſt, and the fouleſt of her race; 
bbhe's mine, or thine, or ſtrolling up and down, 
Sucks in more filth, than any fink in town, 
I not deny: This I have ſaid, tis true; 
What wrong! to give ſo bright a nymph her due. 


KK 
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CORINNA. 


O well Corinna likes the joy, 
She vows ſne'Il never more be coy, 

She drinks eternal draughts of pleaſure ; 

Eternal draughts do not ſuffice, 

O! give me, give me more, ſhe cries, 
Tis all too little, little meaſure. 
Thus wiſely ſhe makes up for time 
Miſpent, while youth was in its prime : 
So travellers who waſte the day, 
Careful and cautious of their way, 
| Noting at length the ſetting ſun, 
They mend their pace as night comes on, 
Double their ſpeed to reach their inn, 
And whip and ſpur through thick and thin. 


C LOE PERFUMING. HERSELF. 


ELIEVE me, Cloe, thoſe perfumes that coſt 
Such ſums to ſweeten thee, is treaſure loſt ; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be, 
Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy ſweets, they ſtink of thee. 


. 


B E L INN D A. 


ELINDA's pride 's an arrant cheat 
A fooliſh artifice to blind; 
dome honeſt glance that ſcorns deceit 
Does till reveal her native mind. 


With look demure, and forc'd diſdain, 

| She idly acts the ſaint ; | 

We ſee through this diſguiſe as plain 
As we diſtinguiſh paint. 

So have I ſeen grave fools deſign, 
With formal looks to paſs for wiſe j 

But nature is a light will ſhine, 

And break through all diſguiſe. 


25 
TO MY FRIEND 

MR. JOHN DRYDEN, 

On his ſeveral excellent Tranſlations of the ancient Poets. 


S flowers tranſplanted from a ſouthern ſky, 
But hardly bear, or in the raiſing die, 

Mifling their native fun, at beſt retain 

But a faint odour, and ſurvive with pain: 

Thus ancient wit, in modern numbers taught, 

Wanting the warmth with which its author wrote, 

Is a dead image, and a ſenſeleſs draught. 

While we transfuſe the nimble ſpirit flies, 

Eſcapes unſeen, evaporates, and dies. 

Who then to copy Roman wit deſire, 

Muſt imitate with Rotnan force and fire, 

In elegance of ſtyle, and phraſe the ſame, 

And in the ſparkling genius, and the flame ; 

Whenee we conclude from thy tranſlated ſong, 

So juſt, ſo ſmooth, ſo ſoft, and yet fo ſtrong ; 

Celeſtial Poet! Soul of harmony 

That every genius was reviv'd in thee. 

Thy trumpet ſounds, the dead are rais'd to light, 

Never to die, and talce to heaven their flight; 

Deck'd in thy verſe, as clad with rays they ſhine, 

All glorify'd, immortal, and divine. 


As Britain in rich ſoil, abounding wide, 
Furniſh'd for uſe, for luxury, and pride, 
Yet ſpreads her wanton ſails on every ſhore 
For foreign wealth, inſatiate ſtill of more; 
To her own wool the filks of Afia joins ; 
And to her plenteous harveſts, Indian mines: 
So Dryden, not contented with the fame 
Of his own works, though an immortal name, 
To lands remote, ſends forth his learned muſe, 
The nobleſt ſeeds of foreign wit to chooſe ; 
Feaſting our ſenſe ſo many various ways, 
Say, is 't thy bounty, or thy thirſt of praiſe ? 
That by comparing others all might ſee, 
Who moſt excell'd, are yet excell'd by thee. 


1 - 
| 

| DRINKING SONG TO SLEEP. 
| REAT God of Sleep, fince it muſt be, 

| That we muſt give ſome hours to thee, 
Invade me not white the free bowl 

Glows in my cheeks, and warms my ſoul ; 

That be my only time to ſnore, 

When I can laugh, and drink no more; 

Short, very ſhort be then thy reign, 

For I 'm in haſte to laugh and drink again. 


But O? if melting. in my arms, 
In ſome ſoft dream, with all her charms, 
The nymph belov'd ſhould then ſurprize, 
And grant what waking ſhe denies ; 
Then, gentle ſlumber, pr'ythee ſtay, 
Slowly, ah! ſlowly bring the day. 
Let no rude noiſe my bliſs deſtroy, 
Such ſweet deluſion 's real joy. 
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26 L ANS DOWN Es POE MS. 


IMPROMPTU. 


Written under a Pifure of the Counteſs of Sandwich 
drawn in Man's habit. 


HEN Sandwich in her ſex's garb we ſee, 
The Queen of Beauty then ſhe ſeems to be: 
Now fair Adonis in this male diſguiſe, 
Or little Cupid with his mother's eyes. 
No ſtyle of empire chang'd by this remove, 
" Who ſeem'd the Goddeſs, ſeems the God of Love. 


—c_ 


A MORNING HYMN, 
To the Ducheſs of Hamilton. 
WAKE, bright Hamilton, ariſe, 
Goddeſs of Love, and of the day ; 
Awake, diſcloſe thy radiant eyes, 
And ſhew the ſun a brighter ray. 
Pheœbus in vain calls forth the bluſhing morn, 
He but creates the day which you adorn. 


The lark, that wont with warbling . 
Early to ſalute the ſkies, 
Or ſleeps, or elſe ſuſpends his note, 
Diſclaiming day till you ariſe. 
Goddeſs awake, thy beams diſplay, 
Reſtore the univerſe to light, | 
When Hamilton appears, then dawns the day; 
And when the diſappears, begins the night. 


Lovers, who watchful vigils keep, 

(For lovers never, never ſleep) 

Wait for the riſing of the Fair, 

To offer ſongs and hymns of prayer; 
Like Perſians to the ſun, 

Even life, and death, and fate are there : 


For in the rolls of ancient deſtiny, 

Th' inevitable book, twas noted down, 

'The dying ſhould revive, the living die, 

As Hamilton ſhall ſmile, as Hamilton ſhall frown ! 
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Awake, bright Hamilton, ariſe, 
Goddeſs of love, and of the day, 
Awake, diſcloſe thy radiant eyes, 
And ſhow the ſun a brighter ray. 
Pheœbus in vain calls forth the bluſhing morn, 
He but creates the day which you adorn. 


\ 
WRITTEN UNDER MRS. HARE'S NAME, UPON 
A DRINKING GLASS. 
HE Gods of Wine, and Wit, and Love prepare, 
With chearful bowls to celebrate the Fair : 

Love is enjoin'd to name his favourite toaſt, 
And Hare's the Goddeſs that delights him moſt ; 
Phœbus approves, and bids the trumpet ſound, 
And Bacchus in a bumper ſends it round. 


UNDER THE DUCHESS OF BOLTOR's. 
OVE's keeneſt darts are radiant Bolton's care, 
Which the bright Goddeſs poiſons with deſpair ; 
The God of Wine the dire effect foreſees, 
And ſends che juice that gives the lover eaſe. 


PA 
UNDER THE LADY HARPER'S NAME. 
O Harper, ſprightly, young, and gay, 
Sweet as the roſy morn in May, 
Fill to the brim, I'll drink it up 
To the laſt drop, were poiſon in the cup. 


. 


UNDER THE LADY MARY "VILLIERS" NAM. 


F I not love you, Villiers, more 
Than ever mortal lov'd before, 
With ſuch a paſſion fixt and ſure, 
As even poſſeſſion could not cure, 
Never to ceaſe but with my breath; 
May then this bumper be my death. 


CUPID DISARMED. 
To the Princeſs D' Auvergne. 


UPID, delighting to be near her, 
Charm'd to hehold her, charm'd to hear ber, 

As he ſtood gaz ing on her face, 
Enchanted with each matchleſs grace, 
Loft in the trance, he drops the dart, 
Which never fails to reach the heart : 
She ſeizes it, and arms her hand, 
&« is thus I Love himſelf command; 
«© Now tremble, cruel boy, ſhe ſaid, 
For all the miſchief you have made. 


The God, recovering his ſurprize, 

Truſts to his wings, away he flies. 

Swift as an arrow cuts the wind, 

And leaves his whole artillery behind. 
Princeſs, reſtore the boy his uſeleſs darts, 
With ſurer charms you captivate our hearts; 
Love's captives oft their liberty regain, . 
Death only can releaſe us from your chain, 


-EXPLICATION IN FRENCH. 


CUPIDON DESARME. 
Fable pour Madame la Princeſſe D* Auvergne, 


\UPIDON prenant plaiſir de ſe trouver toũjours 
aupres delle ; charme de la voir, charme de 
Pentendre : Comme il admiroit un jour ſes graces 
inimitables, dans cette diſtraction de ſon ame & de 
ſes ſens, il laiſſa tomber ce dard fatal qui ne manque 
jamais de percer les ceurs. Elle le ramaſſe ſoudain, 
& s'armant la belle main; 


« C'eſt ainſi, dit-elle, que je me rends maitreſſe 
de l'amour, tremblez, enfant malin, je veux vanger 
5c tous les maux que tu as fait. 


Le Dieu etonne, revenant de fa ſurprize, ſe fiant 
a ſes ailes, $*echappe, & s'envole vite comme une 


{| fleche qui fend Pair, & lui laiſſe la ns de toute 


ſon artillerie. 


Princeſſe, rendez lui ſes armes qui vous ſont inutiles: 
La nature vous a donne des charmes plus puiſſants: 
Les captifs de amour ſauvent recouvrent la liberte; 


Il n'y a que la mort ſeule qui puiſſe affranchir les votres. 
1 | 


BACCHUS 
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BACCHUS DISARMED. 
To Mrs. Laura, Dillon, now Lady Faul land. 
ACCHUS to arms, the enemy's at hand, 

Laura appears; ſtand to your glaſſes, ſtand, | 
The God of Love, the God of Wine deſies, 444 
Behold him in full march, in Laura's eyes; 
Bacchus to arms, and to refiſt the dart, 

Each with a faithful brimmer guard his heart. 
Fly, Bacchus, fly, there's treaſon in the cup, 
For Love comes pouring in with every drop 


Fly, Bacchus, fly, reſiſtance is in vain, 
Or craving quarter, crown a friendly bowl 
To Laura's health, and give up all thy ſoul. 


— — 
THYRSIS AND DELIA. 
SONG in DIALOGUE. 


THYRSIS. 


ELIA, how long muſt I deſpair, 

And tax you with diſdain 

Still to my tender love ſevere, 
Untouch'd when I complain ? 


D E L I A. 
When men of equal merit love us, 
And do with equal ardor ſue, 
Thyrſis, you know but one muſt move us, 
Can I be yours and Sttephon's too ? 


My eyes view both-with mighty pleaſure, 
Impartial to your high deſert, 

To both alike, eſteem I meaſure, 

To one alone can give my heart. 


THYRSIS, 
Myſterious guide of inclination, 
Tell me, tyrant, why am I 
With equal merit, equal paſſion, 
Thus the victim choſen to die? 
Why am I 

The victim choſen to die? 


D E L IA. 


On Fate alone depends ſucceſs, 

And Fancy, Reaſon over- rules, 
Or why ſhould virtue ever miſs 
Reward, ſo often given to fools ? 


*Tis not the valiant, nor the witty, 

But who alone is born to pleaſe ; 
Love does predeſtinate our pity, 
We chooſe but whom he firſt decrees, 


— —— 


A LATIN INSCRIPTION 
On a Medal for Lewis xiv of France. 


1 & ſimilis regnas, Ludovice, tonanti, 
Vim ſummam, ſumma cum pietate, geris, 
Magnus es expanſis alis, ſed maximus armis, 
Protegis hinc Anglos, Teutones inde feris. 
Quin coeant toto Titania fœdera Rheno, | 


Illa aquilam tantum, Gallia fulmen habet. 
Vo L. V. 7 


LANSDOWNE?'S POEMS. 


I feel him in my heart, my blood, my brain, ö 
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The foregoing Engliſied, and applied to Queen Anne. 
AT EXT to the Thunderer let Anna ſtand, | 
; In piety ſupreme, as in command; 

am'd for victorious arms and generous aid, | 
Young Auſtria's refuge, and fierce Bourbon's dread. 
Titanian leagues in vain ſhall brave the Rhine, 
When to the Eagle, you the thunder join. 


URGANDA'S PROPHECY. 
Spoken by way of Epilogue at the firſt repreſentation © 
wel 7 i 1 Brink Enchanters. a 4 
TYyROPHETIC fury rolls within my breaſt, 

And as at Delphos, when the foaming prieſt 
Full of his God, proclaims the diſtant doom 
Of kings unborn, and nations yet to come 3 


| My labouring mind ſo ſtruggles to unfold 
On Britiſh ground a future age of gold ; ; 
But left incredulous ye hear—behold : | 
Here a Scene repreſenting the QUE RN, and the ſeveral 
: Triumphs of Her Majeſty's Reign. 


High on a throne appears the martial-Queen, 
With grace ſublime, and with imperial mein 
Surveying round her, with impartial eyes, 
Whom to protect, or whom ſhe ſhall chaſtiſe. 


Next to her ſide, victorious Marlbro* ſtands, 


Waiting, obſervant of her dread commands; 
The Queen ordains, and like Alcides, he 
Obeys, and executes her high decree. 
In every line of her auſpicious face 
Soft mercy ſmiles, adorn'd with every grace; 
So angels look, and ſo when heaven decrees, 
They ſcourge the world to piety and peace. 
Empreſs and conqu'ror, hail! thee Fates ordain 
O'er all the willing world ſole arbitreſs to reign; 
To no one people are thy laws confin'd, N 
Great Britain's Queen, but guardian of mankind ; 
Sure hope of all who dire oppreſſion bear, 
For all th' oppreſs'd become thy inſtant care. 
Nations of conqueſt proud, thou tam'ſt to free, 
| Denouncing war, preſenting liberty; {9 
The victor to the variquiſh'd yields a prize, 
For in thy triumph their redemption lies; 
Freedom and peace, for raviſh'd fame you give, 
Invade to bleſs, and conquer to relieve. 
So the ſun ſeorches/ and revives by turns, 
Requiting with rich metals where he burns. 
| Taught by this great example to be juſt, 
Succeeding Kings ſhall well fulfil their truſt 5 
Diſcord, and war, and tyranny ſhall ceaſe, 
And jarring nations be compell'd to peace; 
Princes and ſtates, like ſubjects ſhall agree 
To truſt her power, ſafe in her piety. 


„ 1 


p R O L O G U E 
To the Britiſh Enchanters. 
OETS by obſervation find it true, | | 
"Tis harder much to pleaſe themſelves than you; 


To weave a plot, to work and to refine 
A labour'd ſcene ; to poliſh every line 


udgment muſt ſweat and feel a mother's pains :; 
Vain fools! thus to diſturb and rack their brains 
2 When 
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When more indulgent to the writers eaſe, 

You are too good to be fo hard to pleaſe ; 

No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 

To write the pretty things which you admire. 
Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, 

Preſents you now a bauble of a play: 

In jingling rhyme, well fortifi'd and ſtrong, 

He fights entrench'd o'er head and ears in ſong. 

If here and there ſome evil-fated line, 

Should chance through inadvertency to ſhine, 

Forgive him, Beaux, he means you no offence, 

But begs you for the love of ſong and dance, 

To pardon all the poetry and ſenſe. 


ANOTHER EPILOGUE, 
| . Deſigned for the ſame. 
IT once, like Beauty, without art or dreſs, 


— K 


Naked, and unadorn d, could find ſucceſs, 
Till by fruition, novelty deſtroy'd, 

The nymph muſt find new charins to be enjoy 'd. 

As by his equipage the man you prize, . 

And ladies muſt have gems beſide their eyes : 

So fares it too with plays; in vain we write, 
Unleſs the muſic and the dance invite, | 
Scarce Harnlet clears the charges of the night. | 
Would you but fix ſome ſtandard how to move, 

We would transform to any thing you love; 

Judge our defire by our coſt and pains, 
Sure the expence, uncertain are the gains. 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 

Our fopperies of tune, and mode of dance, 

Our ſturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow ſenſe : 

Howe'er to foreign faſhions we ſubmit, 
Still every fop prefers his mother wit. 7 
In only wit this conſtancy is ſhown, [ 


For never was that atrant changeling known, 
Who for. another's ſenſe would quit his own. 


Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, 

Begotten at his entrance in his teens: 
Some childiſh fancies may approve the toy, 

Some like the Muſe the more for being a boy; 
And ladies ſhould be pleas'd, if 0 0 
J 0o find fo young a thing, not wholly impotent. 
Our e e too he would diſarm, 
In charity ſo cold, in zeal ſo warm; 
And therefore to atone for ſtage abuſes, 
And gain the church-indulgence for the Muſes, 
He gives his thirds—to charitable uſes. 


— 


PR O L O G U E 
To Mr. Bevil Higgon's excellent Tragedy, called the 
enerous Conqueror. 
: OUR comic writer is a common foe, 
None can intrigue in peace, or be a beau, 
Nor wanton wife, nor widow can be ſped, 
Not even * Ruſſel can inter the dead, 
But ſtraight this cenſor, in his whim of wit, 
Strips, and preſents you naked to the Pit. 


* Ruſſel, a famous undertaker for funerals; alluding 
to a Comedy written by Sir Richard Stee.2, entitled, 
_ The Funeral. 


LANSDOWNE'S POEMS. 


Thus critics ſhould, like theſe, be branded foes, 
Who for the poiſon only, ſuck the roſe ; 
Snarling and carping, without wit or ſenſe ; 


4 Impeach miſtakes, o'erlooking excellence, | 
{| As if to every fop it might belong, 14 
ILike ſenators to cenſure, right or wrong. 


1 
But generous minds have more heroic views, 


| And Love and Honour are the themes they chooſe. 


From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his fire 
And paints the paſſions that your eyes inſpire : 

Full of that flame, his tender ſcenes he warms, 

And frames his Goddeſs by your matchleſs charms: 


tt 
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E PI L OG U E 
To the Few of Venice. 


Ac in his turn, the Poet f, and the Prieft &, 
Have viewed the tage, but like falſe prophets ' 
gueſs'd. . | 

The man of zeal, in his religious rage, 

Would filence posts, and reduce the ſtage 3 

The poet, raſhly to get clear, retorts 

On kings the ſcandal, and beſpatters courts. 

Both err : for without mincing, to be plain, 

The guilt's your own of every odious ſcene : 

The preſent time ſtill gives the ſtage its mode, 

The vices that you practice, we explode; 

We hold the glaſs, and but reflect your ſhame, . 

Like Spartans, by expoſing, to reclaim. 

The ſeribbler, pinch'd with hunger, writes to dine, 

And to your genius muſt conform his line; 

Not lewd by choice, but merely to ſubmit : = 

Would you encourage ſenſe, ſenſe would be writ. 

Good plays we try, which after the firſt day, 

Unſeen we act, and to bare benches play; 

Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your fires an age ago, 

Is loſt, without the garniture of ſhow : 

At vaſt expence we labour to our ruin, | 

And court your favour with our own undoing 3 

| A war of profit mitigates the evil, 

But to be tax'd and beaten—is the devil. 

How was the ſcene forlorn, and how deſpis'd, 

| When Timon, without muſic, moraliz d? 

Shakeſpeare's ſublime in vain entic'd the throng, 

Without the aid of Purcel's ſyren ſong. 


In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were wrought» 
Embelliſh'd with good morals, and juſt thought; 
True Nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 

Ere yet debauch'd by modern gallantry, 

To trifling jeſts, and fulſome ribaldry. 

What ruſt remains upon the ſhining maſs, 

Antiquity muſt privilege to paſs. | 

"Tis Shakeſpeare's play, and if theſe ſcenes miſcarry, 
Let Gormon * take the ſtage or Lady Mary +. 


. : 


— 


+ To the Ladies. : 
t Mr. Dryden's Prologue to the Pilgrim. 
$ Mr, Collier's View of the Stage. 

* A famous prize-fighter. 7 

+ A famous rope-dancer ſo called. 
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Once a Lover and always a Lover, 


8 quiet monarchs that on peaceful thrones, 
In ſports and revels long had reign'd like drones, 

ouzing at length, reflect with guilt and ſhame, 
That not one ſtroke had yet been given for fame; 
Wars they denounce, and to redeem the paſt, 
| To bold attempts, and rugged labors hafte: = 

Our poet ſo, with like concern reviews | 
The youthful follies of a love-fick Muſe ; 
To amorous toils, and to the filent grove, 
To beauty's ſnares, and to deceitful love, 
He hids 1; his ſhield and lance prepares, | 
| And mounts the ſtage, to bid immortal wars; | 
Vice, like ſome monſter, ſuff ting none t? eſcape, 
Has ſeiz'd the town, and varies ſtill her ſhape: 
Here, like ſome General, the ſtruts in tate, 
While crowds in red and blue her orders wait; 
= There, like ſome penſive ſtateſman treads demure, 
And ſmiles and hugs, to make deſtruction ſure ; 
Now under high commodes, with looks erect, 
WT Barefac'd devours, in gaudy colours deck d; 
Then in a vizard, to avoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom, but to ſee the face, 
n pulpits and at bar ſhe wears a gown, 
In camps a ſword, in palaces a crown, 

Reſolv'd to combat with this motley heaſt 
Our poet comes to ſtrike one blow at leaſt. 
His glaſs he means not for this jilt or beau, 
Some features of you all he means to ſhow, 
On choſen heads, nor lets the thunder fall 
But ſcatters his artillery—at all. 
| Yet to the Fair he fain would quarter ſhow, 
His tender heart recoils at every blow ; 
f unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 
He means but to correct, and not provoke, 


O Dp E 
o THE 

; PRESENT CORRUPTION OF MANKIND, + 

Inſcribed to the Lord Falkland. 

wt TBE | 

| * FALKLAND! offspring of a generous race, 

; Renown'd for arms and arts, in war and peace, 

iy kindſman, and my friend! from whence this curſe 

Entail'd on man, fill to grow worſe and worſe ? 

| II. 

Each age induſtrious to invent new crimes, 

tries to ontdo in guilt preceding times ; 

ut now we 're fo improv'd in all that 's bad, 
e < ſhall leave nothing for our ſons to add. 

| ; III. 


| That idol, gold, poſſeſſes every heart, 
To cheat, defraud, and undermine, is art? 
irive is folly; conſcience is a jeſt; 
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IV. | 
. Friendſhip 's a cloak to hide fome treacherous end, 
Your greateſt foe, is your profeſling friend; | 
The ſoul reſign'd, unguarded and ſecure, 
The wound is deepeſt, and the ſtroke moſt ſure. 

V, 

Juſtice is bought and ſold ; the Bench, the Bar 
Plead and decide; but gold 's th' interpreter. 
Pernicious metal ! thrice accurſt be he 
Who found thee firſt; all evils ſprjag from thee. 


VI. 


Sires ſell their ſons, and ſons their fires betray z 
And ſenates vote, as armies fight, for pay; 
The wife no longer is reſtrain'd by ſhame, | 
But has the huſband's leave to play the game. 
VII. 

Diſeas'd, decrepid, from the mixt embrace 
Succeeds, of ſpurious mold, a puny race; 
From ſuch defenders what can Britain hope? 
And where, O Liberty! is now thy prop? 
Not ſuch the men who bent the ſtubborn bow, 
And learnt in rugged ſports to dare a foe: _ 
Not ſuch the men who fill'd with heaps of ſlain 
Fam'd Agincpurt and Creſſy's bloody plain. 

— | 
Haughty Britannia then, inur'd to toil, 


| Spread far and near the terrors of her iſle ; 


True to herſelf, and to the public weal, 
No Gallic gold could blunt the Britiſh ſteel, * 
| | X. 

Not much unlike, when thou in arms wert ſeen 
Eager for glory on th* embattled green, : 
When Stanhope led thee through the heats of Spain 
To dye in purple Almanara's plain. 

j XI. 

The reſcu'd Empire, and the Gaul ſubdu'd, 
In Anna's reign, our anclent fame renew'd : 
What Britons could, when juſtly rous'd to war, 
Let Blenheim ſpeak, and witneſs Gibraltar. 


” * 


La 
, 


FO RT UNE. 
EPIGRAM. 
HEN Fortune feems to ſmile, tis then I fear 
Some lurking ill, and hidden miſchief near: 


Us'e to her frowns, 1 ſtand upon my guard, 
And arm'd in virtue, keep my foul prepazed. 


| Fickle and falſe to others ſhe may be, 3 


I can complain but of her conſtancy. 


Virtutem à me, 
Fortunam ex al ür 


Religion gain, or prieſtcraft at the beſt, 
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30 
CHARACTER OF MR. WYCHERLEY *. 
F all our modern wits, none ſeems to me 
Once to have touch'd upon true comedy, 
But haſty Shadwell, and flow Wycherley. 
Shadwell's unfiniſh'd works do yet impart ,. 
Great proofs of Nature's force, though none of Art; 
But Wycherley earns hard whate'er he gains, 
He wants wo LINE and he ſpares no pains, & c. 
Lord Rocheſter's Poems. 
——— 
Mitten i in a leaf of the Author's Poems, preſented to the 
PRINCESS ROYAL. 
HEN we'd exalt ſome heavenly Fair, 
To ſome bright Goddeſs we compare: 
Minerva, wiſdom ; Juno, grace; 
And Venus furniſhes the face: 


In royal Anne's bright form is ſeen, 
What W them all the n. 


r 


—— — 1 


Written on a wuindocu i the Tor owwer, where Sir Robert 
Walpole had been confined, 
OOD unexpected, evil unforeſeen, _ 
ear by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the ſcene: 
Some 450 aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
And fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. 


8 This character, however juſt in other particulars, 


yet is injurious in one; Mr. Wycherley being repre - 


ſented as a laborious writer, which every'man who has 
the leaſt perſonal knowledge of him can contradict. 


Thoſe indeed who form their judgment only from 
His writings, may be apt to imagine ſo many admirable 
reflections, ſuch diverſity of images and characters, 
ſuch ri enquiries into nature, ſuch cloſe obſervati- 
ons on the ſeveral humours, manners, and affections 
of all ranks and degrees of men, and, as it were, ſo 
true and ſo perfect a diſſection of humankind, deliver- 
ed with ſo much pointed wit and force of expreſſion, 
could be no other than the work of extraordinary dili- 


gence and application: whereas others, who have the 


happineſs to be acquainted with the author, as well as 
his writings, are able to affixm theſe happy performan- 
ces were due to his infinite genius and natural penetra- 
tion. We owe the pleaſure and advantage of having 
been ſo well entertained and inſtructed by him to his 
facility of doing it; for, if I miſtake him not extreme- 
ly, had it been a trouble to him to write, he would 
have ſpared himſelf that trouble. What he has per- 
formed would indeed have been difficult for another 
but the club which a man of ordinary fize could not 
lift, was but a walking-ſtick for Hercules. 
Mr. Wyeherley, in his writings, has been the ſharp- 
eſt ſatiriſt of way rk but, in his nature, he has all 


the ſoftneſs of the tendereſt 8 : in his v wri-. 
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| 


And in your perſon own a right divine. 


public occaſions and for public good. He compaſſion- 


VERSES -» 


Written in à leaf of \the Author's Poems, preſented 
to the een. 8 


| THE MUSE'S LAST DYING SONG. 


MUSE expiring, who, with earlieft voice, 
A 1 en | 


Now on ence 4 this laſt homage bert, 

O Queen! to thee: accept her dying lays. 
So, at th* approach of death, = 7 YI 
To warble one note more—and finging dies ed 
Hail mighty ! whoſe powerful ſmile alone | 
Commands ſubjection, and ſecures the thomas, 
Contending parties, and plebeian rage, 

Had puzzled loyalty for half an age: 
Conquering our hearts, you end the long diſpute, | 
All, who have eyes, canfeſs you abſolute. 

To Tory doctrines, even Whigs reſign, 


Thus ſang the Muſe, in her laſt moments fir'd 
With Carolina's praiſe—and then expir'd. 


IF Ty 


gentle, modeſt, inoffenfive; he makes uſe of his ſa- 
tire as a man truly braye of his courage, only upon 


ates the wounds he is under the neceſſity to probe, or, 
like a good natured conqueror, grieves at the occaſions 
that provoke him to make ſuch havock. _ 


There are who object to his verſification; but a 
diamond is not leſs a ng for not being poliſhed. 
Verſification is in what colouring is in paint- 
ing, a beautiful ornament; but if the proportions are 
juſt, the poſture true, the eure bold, and the reſem- 
blance according to nature, though the colours ſhould 


of their endeavours upon the harmony of words; but 
then, like eunuchs, they ſacrifice their manhood for 2 


vaice, and redyce our poetry t to be like echo, nothing | 


but ſound. 


In Mr, Wycherley every dus! is maſculine; his 
Muſe is not led forth at to a review, but as to a battle; 
not adorned for parade, but executi 
tried by the ſharpneſs of his blade 


ther name to his own, and by the unanimous conſent 
of his cotemporaries, is diſtinguiſhed by the juſt appel- 
lation of Py Wycherley. 


| 


- LANSDOWNE, 


PELEVS 


1 he bs NY bold, undertaking ; in n his Tat: Fi 


happen to be rough, or careleſsly laid on, yet may the WW 
piece be of ineſtimable value; whereas the niceſt and Wi 
the fineft colouring art can invent, is but labor in 
vain, where the reſt is wanting. Our preſent writers 
indeed, for the moſt part, ſeem to lay the whole ſtreſs MW 


tion; he would be W 
, and not by the 
finery ; like your heroes of anti quity, he charges ig 
iron, and ſeems to deſpiſe all ornament but intrinfic 
merit; and like thoſe heroes has therefore added ano- 
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PELEV'S AND THETIS. 
A MASQUE. 
8 E T TO MUSIC. 
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Tu E ARGUMENT, 


Peleus, in love with Thetis, by the affftance of Proteus obtains hey Finn but Fupiter 
| interpofing, Peleus in deſpair conſults Prometheus, famous for his Kill in ſtrology 
pon whoſe prophecy, that the ſon born of Thetis ſhould prove greater than his father, 
Jupiter de t. The prophecy was afterwards werified in he birth Y Achilles the ſax 
of Peleus. 


PERSONS IN THE MASQUE 


JuyITER, PrROMETHEUS., 
ture, # in 4 Hh 
s ſa- PEeLEvs. THrHETISsS.. 


The SCE NE repreſents Mount Caucaſus ; Prometheus appears chained to à rock, a 
vulture gnawing his breaft. Peleus enters, addreſſing himſelf to Prometheus, 


ut 2 
. PzLEVUS. | | FPrI zes. | g 
Ki ONDEMN'D on Caucaſus to lie, | Ceaſe, cruel Tae b, 
em- Still to be dying, not to die, 2658 Tu Is entering, they repeat together, 
ould | With certain pain, uncertain of relief, Ceaſe, cruel Vulture, to devour, 
* True emblem of a wretched lover 8 grief ! Ceaſe, cruel Thetis, 258 diſdain. 
** * To whoſe inſpecting eye tis siven | 
* To view the planetary way, x | THET15. 
ref To penetrate eternal day, | Peleus, unjuſtly you complain. 
And to revolve the ſtarry heaven, | 

n | To thee, Prometheus, 1 n c a OE — Prxxus. | 

| And bri a heart as full o ain. e, cruel vuiture, to devour, 
ing * 2 Ceaſe, cruel Thetis, to diſdain, 

Px OMETHEUS. | 


THz TIS. 


n Nn — 


his From Jupiter ſpring all our woes, 
tlez neo is Jove "s who once was thine, Peleus, unjuſtly you complain. 2 
be Tis vain, O Peleus, to oppoſe | | | : The Gods, alas! no refuge find 
the Thy torturer, and mine. From ills reſiſtleſs Fates ordain : 
By Contented with deſpair, | 1 1 ſtill am true — and would be kind. 
nfic 1 the "_ | * | PzLzvs. 
no- e 1 ; 
ent Or wrecks Fo 13 7 To loye = 2 —— . 
el. For change of torments, great as mine. | H ow cond 7 the anguiſh! | 
PELEvy. . How tormenting the pain! 
; In change of torment would be eaſe ; | Suing, - 8 
Could you divine what lovers bear, a | Purſuing, 
Even you, Prometheus, would confeſs N Flying, 
There is no vulture like deſpair. f Denying, 
| O the curſe of difdain, 
ProMETHEVS. Ho ow tormenting 's the pain! 
Ceaſe, cruel vulture, to devour, | ©: To love, &c. 
die , Pee, Fe arch. oy. Hs _ TuzrT1s. 


Turris. 
_ Keenrled jealouſy! ! 
Thou jaundice in the tover's eye, 
Thaw which all _ falſe we ſees, 


ſy! 
Thy 22 Peieus, rules the {ky, 
YetIfo prize thy love, . 
With Peleus I would chooſe to die, 


But ſee, the mighty Thunderer *s here; 


Tremble Peleus, tremble, fly; 
The Thunderer ! the mighty Thundere! 


Tremble,' Peleus, tremble, . fly 


A foll chr. as JUrITER 


cCHOR US 


But ſee, the mighty Thunderer 's here; 
Tremble Peleus, tremble, fly; 

The Thunderer ! the mighty Thunderer ! 
Tremble, Peleus, tremble, fly. 


Jer Ir ER. 


Preſumptuous ſlave, rival to Jore, | 
How dar" thou, mortal, thus defy 
A Goddeſs with audacious love, 
And irritate a God with jealouſy ? 
Preſumptuous mortal - hence 
Tremble at amnipotence. 


PzLEvs. 


Arm'd with love, and Thetis by, 
I fear no odds 
Of men or Gods, 
But Jove himſelf defy. 
Jove, lay thy thunder down; 
Arm'd with love, and Thetis by, 
There is more terror in her frown, . 
And fiercer lightning in her eye: 
I fear no odds 
Of men or Gods, 
But Jove himſelf defy. 


Joy1TEn. 


1 Bring me lightning, give me thunder, 
0 Haſte, ye Cyclops, with — forked rods, 
144 This rebel Love braves all the gods. 


Bring me light' ning, give me thunder. 


[Peleus and Thetis, 
ve may kill, but ne'er ſhall {under 


Jurir zA. | 
Bring me light'ning, give me thunder. 
Pros and TyzTIS. 
Jove mey kill, but ne'cr ſhall ſunder, 


R 


1 


UPITER being deſcended.  _ __.. 
U s 44 ] 9 Shall then the ſon of Saturn be undone, 


e 


| 


| 


| 


— „ 
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TazT1s to Jurir Ex. I 


Thy love ſtill arm'd with fate, 
Is dreadful as thy hate: 
O night it prove to me, 
So gentle Peleus were but free; 
O might ĩt prove to me | 
As fatal as to loſt confuming Semele! 
Thy love ftill arm'd with fate, 


Is dreadful as thy hate. 


PaoMzTHzvs to Jurirzx. 


Son of Saturn, take advice 
From one whom thy ſevere decree 
Has furniſh'd leiſure to grow wiſe : 
Thou rul'ft the Gods, but Fate rules * 


Ern PROPHECY.] 


Whoe'er th* immortal maid comprefling, 
Shall taſte joy, and reap the bleſſing, 
Thus th* unerring ftars adviſe: 
From that auſpicious night an heir ſhall riſe, 
Paternal glories to efface 
The moſt illyſtrious of his race, 
Tho” ſprang from him who rules the ſkies. 


Jurirzx [ Apart. 


Like Saturn, by an impious ſon } 
uſtly th' impartial fates conſpire, 
ming that ſon to be the fire 
Of ſuch another ſon : 
Conſcious of ills that I have done, 
My fears to prudence ſhall adviſe ; 
And guilt that made me great, ſhall make me wiſe, 


The fatal bleſſing I reſign ; 
avg take the maid divine : 
[Giving her to Peleus. 
5 conſenting ſhe is thine ; 
he fatal bleſſing I reſign. [ Joins their hands. 
PrLEus. 


Heav'n had been loſt, had I been Jove. 
Thoys Jn an dns there is no heav'n but love. 


Pzrzvus and THz T1s, together. 
There is no heav'n but lave, 


No, no, no, 


There i is no heav'n but love. 


JurirER to ProMETHIUS, 


And thou, the ſtars i interpreter, 
"Tis juſt I ſet thee free, =D 
Who giv'ſt me liberty: 
Ariſe and be thyſelf a ſtar. 
"Tis juft I ſet thee free, 


Who giv'f me liberty. 


[The Vulture drops dead 
Prometheus, his chains Fall off, and he is 


borne up to Heaven with Jupiter to a loud 


flouriſh of all the inſtruments. 
[Peleus and Thetis run into each others army. 
PzL Eva, 


at the feet of 


Y 
A 
I 
A 
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PxLEve. 


Fly, fly to my arms, to my arms, 
Goddeſs of immortal charms ! 
To my arms, to my arms, fly, fly, 
Goddeſs of tranſporting joy ! 
But to gaze 
On thy face, 
Thy gentle hand thus preſſing, 
Is heav'nly, heav'nly bleſſing. 
O my ſoul! - 
Whither, whither art thou flying ? 
Loſt in ſweet tumultuous dying, 
Whither, whither art thou flying, 
O my ſoul! 


TarrT1s. 


You tremble, Peleus—So do 1 

Ah ſtay! and we'll together die. 
Immortal, and of race divine, 

My ſoul ſhall take its flight with thine : 
Life diſſolving in delight, 

Heaving breaſts, and ſwimming fight, 
Falt'ring ſpeech, and gaſping breath, 
Symtoms of delicious death, 


Mn ſoul is — for the flight. 
O my ſoul, 
Whither, whither art thou flying? 
Loft in ſweet tumultuous dying, 
O my ſoul! 


PzL tvs and THET1s, both together repeat, 


Whither, whither art thou flying ? 

Loft in ſweet tumultuous dying, 

Whither, whither art thou flying, 
O my ſoul! 


Cnonus of all me woices and instruments ſinging 


and dancing. 


When the ſtorm is blown over, 
How bleſt is the Swain, 
Who begins to diſcover 
An end of his pain! 
When the ſtorm, &c. | 


The Maſque corcludes Toith a variety of dance: 


l THE 
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= No MAGIC LIKE LOVE. 
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A 
DRAMATIC POE M. 
WIT H 


SCENE S, MACHINES, MUSIC, AND 
DECORATIONS. 


Vor. v. * 


BE 


THE 


Pr EE F a as 


F all public ſpectacles, that which ſhould properly be called an Opera, is 
if O calculated to give the higheſt delight. There is hardly any art but what is 
required to furniſh towards the entertainment; and there is ſomething or other to 
be provided that may touch every ſenſe, and pleaſe every palate. 

"3X The poet has a two-fold taſk upon his hands in the dramatic, and the lyric: 
"XX the architect, the painter, the compoſer, the actor, the finger, the dancer, &c. have 
each of them their ſeveral employments in the preparation, and in the execution. 
The fame materials indeed, in different hands, will have different ſucceſs ; all 
depends upon a ſkilful mixture of the various ingredients: a bad artiſt will make 
but a meer hodge-podge with the ſame materials that one of a good taſte ſhall 
prepare an excellent olio. 

Ihe ſeaſoning muſt be ſenſe; unleſs there is wherewithal to pleaſe the under- 
"XX ſtanding, the eye and the ear will ſoon grow tired. 

The French Opera is perfect in the decorations, the dancing, and magnificence ; 
the Italian excels in the muſic and voices; but the drama falls ſhort in — 

£ An Engliſh ſtomach requires ſomething ſolid and ſubſtantial, and will rife hungry 
from a regale of nothing but ſweet-mears. | 

An Opera is a kind of ambigu: the table is finely illuminated, adorned with 
| flowers and fruits, and every thing that the ſeaſon affords fragrant or delightful 

to the eye or the odour; but anſeſs there is ſomething too for the appetite, *tis 
odds but the gueſts break up diſſatisfied. 

It is incumbent upon the poet alone to provide for that, in the choice of his 
fable, the conduct of his plot, the harmony of his numbers, the elevation of his 
| ſentiments, and the juſtneſs of his characters. In this conſiſts the ſolid and the 

ſubſtantial. 

The nature of this entertainment requires the plot to be formed upon ſome ſtory 
in which enchanters and magicians have a principal part: in our modern heroic 
poems, they ſupply the place of the Gods with the ancients, and make a much 
more natural appearance by being mortals, with the difference only of being en- 
dowed with ſupernatural power. | 

| The characters ſhould be great and illuftrious; the figure the actor makes upon 
the ſtage, is one part of the ornament; by conſequence the ſentiments muſt be 
ſuitable to the characters in which love 'and honor will have the principal ſhare. 

The dialogue, which in the French and Italian is ſet to notes, and ſung, I would 
| have pronounced; if the numbers are of themſelves harmonious, there will be no 
= need of muſic to ſet them off; a good verſe, well pronounced, is in itſelf muſical ; 

and ſpeech is certainly more natural for diſcourſe, than ſinging. 

Caan any thing be more prepoſterous than to behold Cato, Julius Cæſar, and 
Alexander the Great, ſtrutting upon the ſtage in the figure of ſongſters, perſonated 
== by Eunuchs ? | 

— 4 The finging, therefore, ſhould be wholly applied to the lyrical part of the en- 

eertainment, which by being freed from a tireſome, unnatural recitative, muſt cer- 

tainly adminiſter more reaſonable pleaſure. * 
| F 2 


= PRE F ACE. 


The ſeveral parts of the entertainment ſhould be ſo ſuited to relieve one another, 
as to be tedious in none; and the connexion ſhould be ſuch, that not one ſhould 
be able to ſubſiſt without the other; like embroidery, ſo fixt and wrought into the 
ſubſtance, that no part of the ornament could be removed, without tearing the 
ſtuff. 

To introduce ſinging and dancing, by head and ſhoulders, no way relative to 
the action, does not turn a play into an opera; though that title is now promiſ- 
cuouſly given to every farce ſprinkied here and there with a ſong and a dance. 

The richeſt lace, ridicuouſly ſet on, will make but a fooPs coat. 

I will not take upon me to criticiſe what has appeared of this kind on the En- 

liſh ſtage: we have ſeveral poems under the name of Dramatic Operas by the 

hands; but in my opinion the ſubjects for the moſt part have been impro- 
oy choſen; Mr. Addiſon's Roſamond, and Mr. Congreve's Semele, though excel- 
ent in their kind, are rather maſques, than operas. 

As I cannot help being concerned for the honor of my country, even in the 
minuteſt things, I am for endeavouring to out-do our neighbours in performances 
of all kinds. | | | | 

Thus, if the ſplendor of the French opera, and the harmony of the Italian, 
were ſo ſkilfully interwoven with the charms of poetry, upon a regular dramatic 
bottom, as to inſtru, as well as to delight, to improve the mind, as well as raviſh 
the ſenſe, there can be no doubt but ſuch an addition would entitle our Engliſh 
opera to the preference of all others. The third part of the encouragement, of 
which we have been ſo liberal to foreigners for a conſort of muſic only, miſ-call'd 
an opera, would more than effect it. | 

In the conſtruction of the following Poem, the author has endeavoured to ſet an 
example to his rules; precepts are beſt explained by examples; an abler hand 
might have executed it better. However, it may ſerve for a model to be improved 
upon, when we grow weary of ſcenes of low life, and return to a taſte of more 
| generous pleaſures. 

'We are reproached by foreigners with ſuch unnatural irregularities in our dra- 
matic pieces, as are ſhocking to all other nations; even a Swiſs has played the 
Critic upon us, without conſidering they are as little approved by the judicious in 
our own. A ftranger who is ignorant of the language, and incapable of judging 
of the ſentiments, condemns by the eye, and concludes what he hears to be as extra- 
vagant as what he ſees: When CEdipus breaks his neck out of a balcony, and 
Jocaſta appears in her bed, murdering herſelf and her children, inſtead of moving 
terror, or compaſſion, ſuch ſpectacles only fill the ſpectator with horror: No wonder 
if ſtrangers are ſhocked at ſuch ſights, and conclude us a nation hardly yet civil- 
ized, that can ſeem to delight in them. To remove this reproach, it 1s much 
to be wiſhed our ſcenes were leſs bloody, and the ſword and dagger more out of 
faſhion. To make ſome amends for this excluſion, I would be leſs ſevere as to the 
rigour of ſome other Jaws enacted by the maſters, though it is always adviſeable 
to keep as cloſe to them as poſlible ; but reformations are not to be brought about 
all at once. | 

It may happen that the nature of certain ſubjects proper for moving the paſſions, 
may require a little more latitude, and then, without offence to the critics, ſure 
there may be room for a ſaving in equity from the ſeverity of the common law of 
Parnaſſus, as well as of the King's Bench. To ſacrifice a principal beauty, upon 
which the ſucceſs of the whole may depend, is being too ſtrictly tied down; in 
ſuch a caſe, /ummum jus may be ſumma injuria. 

Corneille himſelf complains of finding his genius often cramped by his own 
rules: There is infinite difference (ſays he) between ſpeculation and practice: 
Let the ſevereſt critic make the trial, he will be convinced by his own experi- 
s ence, that upon certain occaſions too ſtrict an adherence to the letter of the law, 


« ſhall 
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te ſhall exclude a bright opportunity of ſhining, or touching the paſſions. Where 
the breach is of little moment, or can be contrived to be as it were, impercep- 
*X <« tible in the repreſentation, a gentle diſpenſation might be allowed.” To thoſe 
little freedoms he attributes the ſucceſs of his Cid: But the rigid legiſlators of the 
Academy handled him ſo roughly for it, that he never durſt make the venture 
again, nor none who have followed him. Thus pinioned, the French Muſe muſt 
always flutter, like a bird with the wings cut, incapable of a lofty flight. 

The dialogue of their tragedies is under the ſame conſtraint as the conſtruction; 
not a diſcourſe, but an oration; not ſpeaking, but declaiming ; not free, natural, 
and eaſy, as converſation ſhould be, but preciſe, ſet, formal argumenting, pro and 
con, like diſputants in a ſchool. In writing, like dreſs, is it not poſſible to be too 
exact, too ſtarched, and too formal? Pleaſing negligence I have ſeen: Who ever 
ſaw pleaſing formality ? | 

In a word, all extremes are to be avoided. To be a French puritan in the dra- 
ma, or an Engliſh latitudinarian, is taking different paths to be both out of the 


road. If the Britiſh Muſe is too unruly, the French is too tame; one wants a curb, 
the other a ſpur. 


15 the preſent performance: Though the ancients have left 


Bj pleading for ſome little relaxation from the utmoſt ſeverity of the rules, where 
the ſubject may ſeem to require it, I am not ny any ſuch indulgence for 
us no pattern to follow 
of this ſpecies of tragedy, I perceive, upon examination, that I have been atten- 

tive to their ſtricteſt leſſons. 
The unities are religiouſly obſerved : The place is the ſame, varied only into 
different proſpects by the power of enchantment : All the incidents fall naturally 
within the very time of repreſentation : The plot is one principal action, and of 
that kind which introduces variety of turns and changes, all tending to the ſame 
point: 'The ornaments and decorations are of a piece with it, ſo that one could 
not well ſubſiſt without the other: Every act concludes with ſome unexpected revo- 
lution : And in the end, vice is puniſhed, virtue rewarded, and the moral inſtruc- 
tive. | | 

Rhyme, which I would by no means admit into the dialogue of graver tragedy, 
ſeems to me the moſt proper ſtyle for repreſentations of this heroic romantic Lind, 
and beſt adapted to accompany muſic. The ſolemn language of a haughty tyrant 
will by no means become a paſſionate lover, and tender | 4 Ain require the ſoft- 
eſt colouring. 

The theme muſt govern the ſtyle; every thought, every character, every ſubje& 
of a different nature, muſt ſpeak a different language. An humble lover's gentle 
addreſs to his miſtreſs would rumble ſtrangely in the Miltonic dialect; and the ſoft 
harmony of Mr. Waller's numbers would as ill become the mouths of Lucifer and 
Beelzebub. The terrible and the tender, muſt be ſet to different notes of muſic. 

To conclude. This dramatic attempt was the firſt eſſay of a very infant Muſe, 
rather as a taſk at ſuch hours as were free from other exerciſes, than any way meant 
for public entertainment: But Mr. Betterton having had a caſual fight of it many 
years after it was written, begged it for the ſtage, where it found ſo favourable a 
reception, as to have an uninterupted run of at leaſt forty days. The ſeparation 
of the principal actors which ſoon followed; and the introduction of the Italian 
Opera, put a ſtop to its farther appearance. 

Had it been compoſed at a riper time of life, the faults might have been fewer: 
However, upon reviſing it now, at ſo great a diſtance of time, with a couier 
judgment than the firſt conceptions of yum will attow, I cannot abſolutely ſay, 


Itripſift pudel. 


PERSONS NAM E s. 


M EN. „ W OM E N. 
CElivs, a Britiſh King, Father to ORIANA, in Love with AMADIS, but given 
OrIANA. | in Marriage 10 CONSTANTIUS, 
ConsTanTius, a Roman Emperor, deſigned | CoR1SANDA, betrothed to FLORESTAN. 
for Marriage with ORIANA. Un AN DA, a good Enchantreſs, Friend to 
Amapis of Gaul, a famous Knight AMADIS. | 
Ad veninrer, in Love with ORIANA. ARCABON, Sifter to ARCALAUS. 
FLu« 353i: m, his Companion, in Love with DELIA, an Attendant to URGANDA. 
Coni3aNDA. | 
A a wicked Enchanter, Enemy to 
Audis. 
,, 4 Roman of the Emperor's Train. | 


7 cops of Magicians attending the ſeveral Enchanters. Knights and Ladies, Captives, 
Men and Women attending the Britiſh Court. Prieſts, or Druids. Romans attending 
Conſtantius. Singers, Dancers, &c. 


SCENE the King's Palace, and Parts adjacent, inhabited by the different Enchanters. 


- 
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&. CT 
SCENE I. 


The Curtain riſes to a ſymphony of all ſorts of inſtruments of muſic. The Scene 
repreſents an enchanted grove, adorned and beautified with fountains, ftatues, &c. 


UrcanDa and DEL IA performing ſome ſolemn ceremony of Enchantment. 
. A full flage of fingers and dancers. 


: | : * 711 


URGANDA AND DELIA. | The battle near, 
5 | When'cowards fear, | 
7. URGANDA. The drum and trumpet ſounds 3 
Cr ſound, ye winds, the rened clouds divide, Their courage warms, 
Fright back prieſt, and ſave a trembling They ruſh to arms, 
- bridey And brave a thouſand wounds. 
Aſſiſt an injur'd lover's faithful love: c 
An injur'd lover's cauſe is worthy Jove. | eas os 
2 By harmony our ſouls are ſway'd ; 
| DzL1a. By harmony the world was made. 
Succeſsful is our charm : the temple ſhakes, ſecond dance. 
The altar nods, th* aſtoniſh'd prieft forſakes G Si W 2d 8 
The hallow'd ſhrine, ſtarts from the bridegroom's W 
fide, A fingle Voice. 
Breaks off the rites, and leaves the knot unty d. When with adoring looks we gaze 
| | OY Eye OD On bright Oriana's heavenly face, 
198 : In ev'ry glance, and ev'ry grace, 
Ye ſweet muſicians of the ſk i ſ 
n What is that we (ee, 
Hither, hither, hither, fly, fly, But harmony, 
And with enchanting notes all magic elſe ſupply. | Celeſtial harmony Fon 
IU SAN DA and DELIA retire down the ſcene, wav- Our raviſh'd' hearts leap up to meet 
ing their enchanted rods, as continuing the ceremony. Lite, _ - ns eyes, 
Full Chorus of inſtruments and voires. ein mis n er 
sound the trumpet, touch the lute, _— —_ . voy * | 4&1 
Strike the lyre, inſpire the flute; Full Chorus of voices and inſtruments, as at Ft. 
Oele handy, | Soundthe trumpet, touch the lute, 
All magic charms are found ; : _ the lyre, inſpire the flute 5 
Sound the trumpet, ſound. an. 
i | ; Celeſtial harmony, 
[Here the ftatues leap from their pedeſtals, and form All magic charms are found; 
variety of dances. Sound the trumpet, ſound. 
1 N of Singers after the dance. ö A third dance. 
uſic ſo charms, and does ſo ſweetly wound | | Geog 3 
That ev ry ſenſe s rain d with the found. * Uzoanna dnl DiLia"cihe fereard 
5 A fingle Voice. ; e *: 3 —— 
| oph | | is care for Amadis, ye gods, approve, 
3 22755 For what's a ſoldier's recompence but love? 
The ſhepherd takes Ms reed; | When fore d from Britain, call'd to diſtant wary 
He plays a tun | | His vanqulſh d heart remain d a captive here; 
| She ſtops as ſoon, Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made, 
And ftraight they are agreed. | - | Ner was his love ungratefully repaid. . 
Vor. V. | G | D214. 
: 's 


* 
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Drr1Aa. 


By Arcabon, like hoſtile Juno, croſt, 
And like Æneas driv'n from coaſt to coaſt, 
'The wand'ring hero wou'd return too late, 
Charg'd by Oriana with the crimes of fate: 

- Who anxious of neglect, fuſpecting change, 
Conſults her pride, and meditates revenge. 


UR GAN DA. 


Juſt in a moment, when reſentment fires, 

A charming rival tempts, a rugged king requires: 
Love yields at laſt, thus combated by pride, 
And the ſubmits to be the Roman's bride. 

| DzL1Aa. 

Did not your art with timely charms provide, 
Oriana were his wife, and not his bride. 

UA GAN DA. 

In ancient times, ere chivalry was known, 
'The infant world with monſters overgrown, 
Centaurs and giants, nurſt with human blood, 
And dire magicians, an infernal brood, 

Vex'd men and gods: but moſt the fair complain 
Of violated loves, and lovers ſlain. 

To ſhelter innocence, and injur'd right, 

The nations all ele& ſome patron-knight, 
Sworn to be true to love, and ſlaves to fame, 
And many a valiant chief enrolls his name; 

By ſhining marks diſtinguiſh'd they appear, 

And various orders various enſigns wear. 

Bound by ftri& oaths, to ſerve the brighteſt eyes, 
Not more they ſtrive for glory, than the prize; 
While to invite the toil, the faireſt dame 

Of Britain is the boldeſt champion's claim. 

. DELIA. 


Of all who in this race of fame delight, 
Brave Amadis is own'd the hardy'ſt knight. 
Nor Theſeus, nor Alcides, ventur'd more, 
Nor he ſo fam'd, who, bath'd in monſter's gore, 
Upon his creſted helm the trampled dragon bore. 
UGANDA. : 


Ardan, that black enchanter, whoſe dire arts 


Enſlav'd our knights, and broke our virgins hearts, 


Met ſpear to ſpear, his great delivering hand 
Slew the deſtroyer, and redeem'd the land; 
Far from thy breaſt all care and grief remove, 
Oriana's thine, by conqueſt as by love. 
Dzr1a. | 


But haughty Arcabon, of Ardan's blood, 
And Arcalaus, foes alike to good, 
Oluttons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, 
'Their fatal arts as impiouſly employ : 
Heirs to their brother's miſchiefs, and ſworn foes 
To Amadis, their magic they oppoſe 
Againſt his love and life. 2 5 | 
URGANDA. 


— With equal care, 


Their vengeance to prevent, we thus prepare, 
Behold the time, when tender love ſhall be 
Nor vext with doubt, nor preſt with tyranny. 
The love-fick hero ſhall from camps remove, 

To reap reward: the hero's pay is love. 

The taſks of glory painful are, and hard, 

But ah! how bleſt, how ſweet is the reward! 


As fhe retires, Chorus of all the voices and inſtruments 
, repeat, 
Sound the trumpet, touch the lute, 
Strike the lyre, infpire the flute; 
In harmony, 
Celeſtial harmony, 
All magic charms are found ; 
Sound the trumpet, ſound. 


. 


The SCENE changes to the inſide of a magnificent Tem- 
ple. King Cxr1vus, and the Britiſh Court. Men 
and Women magnificently dreſſed in painted Habits, 

after the ancient Manner. The Prieſts and Druids in 
their Solemmities, ſeeming in Confuſion, replacing their 
Idols, and ſetting their Altars in Order. Thunder and 
Lightning. In the mean Time COoNSTANTIUs, 
OrIANA, and CorR18ANDA come forward. 


ConsSTANTIUS. 


- OVERS conſult not ſtars, nor ſearch the ſkies, 
But ſeek their ſentence in their charmer's eyes, 
Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks I take; 
When my Oriana ſmiles, from thence I date 
My future hope; and when ſhe frowns, my fate. 


OAIAN A. 


Ceaſe, Prince, the anger of the Gods to move, 
"Tis now become a crime to mention love. 


Our holy men interpreting the voce 


Of Heaven in wrath, forewarn th' ill-omen'd choice, 
Cons TANTIUS. 
Strange rules for conſtancy your prieſts deviſe, 


If love and hate muſt vary with your ſkies, 


From ſuch vile ſervitude ſet reaſon free; 

The Gods in every circumſtance agree 

To ſuit our union, pointing out to me; 

In this right hand the ſceptre that they place, 
For me to guide, was meant for you to grace. 
Thou beſt and faireſt of the beanteous kind, 
Accept that empire which the Gods deſign'd, 
And be the charming miſtreſs of mankind. 


CorklilsANDA. 


Nuptials of form, of intereſt, or of ſtate, 
Thoſe ſeeds of pride, are fruitful in debate; 
Let happy men for generous love declare, 


And chooſe the gentle virgin, chaſte and fair: 


Let women to ſuperior fortune born, 

For naked virtue all temptations fcorn ; 

The charm 's immortal to a gallant mind, 

If gratitude cement whom love has join'd. 
And Providence, not niggardly, but wiſe, 

Here laviſhly beſtows and there denies, 

That by each other's virtue we may riſe. 

Weak the bare tie of Man and Wife we find, 

But Friend and Benefactor always bind. 


| The KING advances, followed by Priefls and Train. 
WV? KinG. i b 

Our prieſts recover: Twas a holy cheat; 
Lead back the bride, the ceremonies wait. 


Po 


OR1AaNA 
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ORxIANA. 
What Heaven forbid 


KING. 
Twas ignorance of my will, 


SE Our Priefts are better taught: What now is ill, 
| Shall, when [I pleaſe, be good; and none ſhall dare 
Preach or expound, but what their King would hear. 


I [ Priefts bow profoundly low. 
Fre they interpret, let em mark my nod, 
My voice their thunder, this right arm their God. 

ing ſternly at em, they bow as before. 
Prince, take your bride. Es 


ORIANA. 
"I were impious now to ſuffer him my hand. 
| [ Refuſing her hand, 
| KING. 

How dar'ſt thou diſobey, when I command? 
Mind, mind her not, nor be diſturb'd at tears, 
A counterfeited qualm of bridal fears: 
Vou 'd ſee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for diſpatch 
Into a woman's meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward, like a wizard's book. 
Prieſts, to your charge—back to your office go. 


[ Spoken with a flern, imperious air. Prieſts retire, 
| | _ obſequiouſly bowing as before. 
Or1a N A. | 
Th' obedience that is due, and which I owe, 


| Dread Sir, ſhall ever be obſerved by me; 


It is not to diſpute your high decree 

That thus I knee], but humbly to implore 

One moments ſhort ſuſpence ; I own your power, 
And I ſubmit. Grant but this ſmall delay, 

And as the prince decides, Oriana ſhall obey. 


Cons TANTIUS. 
IT have no will but what your eyes ordain, 


| Deſtin'd to Iove, as they are doom'd to reign. 


KING. [Aſde.] 

Into what hands, ye Gods! have ye refign'd 
Your world? Are theſe the maſters of mankind ? 
Theſe ſupple Romans teach our women ſcorn 
I thank ye, Gods, that I'm a Briton born. 

To them. ] Agree theſe trifles in a ſhort debate 
No more delays, I am not us'd to wait. 


| [King Cxrius retires back into the Temple. 


Ortana, ConsTANTIUsS, and CoxisAN PDA, 

| after a ſhort pauſe. 
ORIANA. 

Your ſtars and mine have choſen you, to prove 
The nobleſt way how generous men ſhould love; 
Al] boaſt their flames, but yet no woman found 
A paſſion, where ſelf-love was not the ground, 
Slaves we are made, by falſe pretences caught, 
The Briton in my ſoul diſdains the thought. 


ConsTANTIUS. 
So much, ſo tenderly your ſlave adores, 


| He has no thought of happineſs, but yours. 


—__—— — 
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ORIANA. 
Vows may be feign'd, nor ſhall mere words prevail, 
I muſt have proofs, but proofs that cannot fail. 
By arms, by honor, and by all that 's dear 
To heroes, or expecting lovers, ſwear. 
g ConsTANTIUS. 
Needs there an oath! and can Oriana ſay, 
Thus I command, and doubt if I'II obey. 
; Or1ANA. | 
Prepare then, Prince, to hear a ſecret told, 
Which ſhame would ſhun, and bluſhing 1 unfold, 
But dangers preſſing, cowards will grow bold: 
Know—then—l love. 
ConsTANTIUus. [ Eagerly] 
Can you command deſpair, yet love confeſs ? 
And curſe with the ſame breath with which you bleſs ? 
OAIAN A. [Diſdainfully putting him .] 
Miſtake me not—that I do love is true, 
But flatter not yourſelf, it is not you. 
Cons TANTIUus. [Starting.] 
Forbid it, Gods! recal the fatal breath 
Which ſpoke that word, the ſound is inſtant death. 
OnIANA, | 
Too late to be recall'd, or to deny, 
I own the fatal truth—if one muſt die, | 
You are the judge; ſay, is it you—or I? 
| A Meſſenger from the Temple. 
N Mxss ENO ER. 
The King is much diſpleas'd at this delay. 


CoNs TAN ius, walking about in a Paſſion. 
CoNSTANTIVUsãS. # 
And let him wait, while *tis my will to ſtay. 
|  _ OrIANA. 
Bear back a gentler anſwer : we il obey, 
| [Exit Meſſenger, 
ConsTANTIUS, 
Hence every ſound that 's either ſoft, or kind; 


O for a war like that within my mind ! | 
Say, flatterer, ſay, ah! fair deluder, ſpeak, 
Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart ſhall break ; 
Since thus engag*d, you never could intend 


Your love, why was I flatter'd with your hand ? 
a OMAN A. 
To what a Father and a King thinks fit, 
A Daughter and a Subject muſt ſubmit. 
Think not from tyranny that love can grow; 
I am a ſlave, and you have made me ſo. 
Thoſe chains which duty hath put on, remove; 


Slaves may obey, but they can never love. 


ConsTANTIUS, 

Cruel Oriana, much you wrong my flame, 
To think that I could lay fo harſh a claim. 
Love is a ſubject to himſelf alone, 

And knows no other empire but his on; 
No ties can bind, which from conſtraint ariſe, 
Where either 's forc'd, all obligation dies. 

O fatal law ! requiring to reſign 

The object lov'd ; or hated, keep her mine. 


ORIANA. 
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On1anaA, [ Sothingly.] 
Accuſe me not of hate; with equal eyes 
I judge your merit, and your virtue prize: 
Friendſhip, efteem, be yours ; bereft before 
Of all my love, what can I offer more ? 
Your rival's image in your worth I view, 
And what I lov'd in him, efteem in you; 


Had your complaint been firſt, it might have mov'd ; | 


He then had been efteem'd, and you belov'd: 
Then blame me not, fince what decides your fate, 
Is that you pleaded laſt, and came too late. 


Corls8ANDA. 


— Hard fate of merit! Fortune holds the ſcale, 
And till throws in the weight that muſt prevail! 
Your rival is not of more charms poſſeſt, 

A grain of better luck has made him bleſt. 


ConsTANTIUuUs. [Afide.] 

To love, and have the power to poſſeſs, 
And yet refign, can Nature yield to this: 
Shall Nature, erring from her firſt command, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own hand? 

By her own act, the ſprings of life deftroy, 

The principles, and being of her joy ? 

Tormenting thought! Can Nature then approve 
Bleſſings obtain'd, by curſing thoſe we love. 
Poſſeſſing, the is loſt—renouncing—1— 

Where s then the doubt Die, die, Conſtantius die. 
Honour, and Love, ye tyrants, I obey, 

Where-e'er your cruel call directs my way 

'To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 

Lead on, unpitying guides—behold your ſlave. 


OrlAaNa. 


Thb love be wanting to relieve your care, 
Glory may make amends, with fame in war; 
Honour 's the nobleſt chace, purſue that game, 
And recompenſe the loſs of love with fame; 
If till againſt ſuch aids your love prevails, 
Yet abſence is a cure that never fails. 


ConsTANTIUS. | 
Tyrannic Honour ! what amends canft thou 

E'er make my heart, by flattering my brow ? 
Vain race of fame, unleſs the conqueſt prove 
In ſearch of beauty, to conclude in love. 
Frail hope of aids! for time or chance to give, 
That love, which, ſpite of cruelty, can live! 
From your diſdain, fince no relief I find, 
I muſt love abſent, whom I love unkind ; 
Though ſeas divide us, and though mountains part, 
'That fatal form will ever haunt my heart. 
O dire reverſe of hope, which I endure, 
From ſure poſſeſſion, to deſpair as ſure ! 
Farewell, Oriana—yet, ere I remove, 
Can you refuſe one tear to bleeding love? 
Ah! ne, take heed turn, turn thoſe eyes away, 
The charm 's fo ftrong, I ſhall for ever ſtay. 
Princeſs, rejoice—for your next news ſhall be, 
Conftantius dies—to ſet Oriana free. 

[Exeunt ſeverally. 

END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


; 
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SCENE I. 


End. a | 10 i 
ARCALAUS and ARCABON. 
ARCALAUS, 


hou anſwer'ſt Love, I ſpeak of Amadis. 


ARCABON. 
Swiftly he paſs'd, and, as in ſport purſu'd 


| The ſavage herd, and, ſcower'd through the wood; 


Tigers and wolves in vain his ſtroke withſtand, 

Cut down, like poppies, by the reaper's hand; 

Like Mars he look'd, as terrible and ſtrong; 

* Jove, majeſtic; like Apollo, young; 
Vith all their attributes divinely grac'd, 


And ſure their thunder in his arm was plac'd. 


ARCALAUS. 


| Who paſs'd? who look'd ? 
1 


ARCABON. 

Ah! tbere 's the fatal wound, 
Which tears my heart-ſtrings—but he ſhall be found; 
Yes, ye infernals, if there s power in art, 
Theſe arms ſhall hold him, as he graſps my heart. 
Shall I, who can draw down the moon, and keep 
The ſtars confin'd, enchant the boiſt'rous deep? 
3 halt, malte hills and foreſts move, 

12 4 3 : 


ARCALAUS. | 

he made a whining fool to love? 
Suſpend theſe follies, and let rage ſurmount, 
A brother's death requires a ftri& account; 
To-day, to-day, perhaps this very hour, 

This moment, now, the murth'rer 's in gur pow'r. 
Leave love in cottages and cells to reign, 
With nymphs obſcure, and with the lowly ſwain; 
Who waſte their days and ftrength in ſuch ſhort joys, 
Are fools, who barter life and fame for toys. 


ARCABON. 
| They 're fools who preach we waſte our days and 


ſtrength, 


{ What is a life, whoſe only charm is length; 


Give me a life that 's ſhort, and wing'd with joy, 
A life of love, whoſe minytes never cloy : 
What is an age in dull renown drudg'd o'er ? 


One little fingle hour of love is more. | 
An attendant enters haſtily, and whiſpers Arcalaus. 
| | ARCALAUS, 
See it perform'd—and thou ſhalt be 
Black miniſter of hella God to . 
[ Attendant flies away through the Ar, 
| | He 


he ScxNx, a thick wooded Foreſt, the Trees loaded 
| with military Enfigns and Trophies. A rich Pa- 
vilion makes the Point of View at the further 


"NCHANTRESS, ſay—whence ſuch replies as 
theſe ? ! 


* 


nd 
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He comes, he comes, juſt ready to be caught, 

Here Ardan fell, here, on this fatal ſpot 

Our brother dy'd ; here flow'd that precious gore, 

The purple flood, which cries aloud for more: 

Think on that image, ſee him on the ground, 

His life and fame both bury'd in one wound: 

Think on the murtherer, with infulting pride 

Tearing the weapon from his bleeding fide ; 

Oh thin | 
ARCABON. 


What need theſe bloody images to move? 
Revenge I will; and would ſecure my love: 
Why ſhould I of a frailty ſhameful be, 
From which no mortal yet was ever free; 

Not fierce Medea, miſtreſs of our art, 

Nor Circe, nor Calypſo 'ſcap'd the ſmart. | 

If hell has power, both paſſions I will pleaſe, 

My vengeance and my love ſhall both have eaſe. 

Lead on, magician, make revenge ſecure, 

My hand 's as ready, and ſhall ſtrike as ſure. 

| | [They go of: 

OrIANA and Cox is Ax pA entering from the lower 
Part of the Scene. 


Or1ana. 


Thrice happy they, who thus in filent groves, 
From courts retir'd, poſſeſs their peaceful loves. 
Of royal maids, how wretched is the fate, ; 
Born only to be victims of the ſtate; - 
Our hopes, our wiſhes, all our paſſions ty'd 
For public uſe ; the ſlaves of others pride. 

Here let us wait th' event, on which alone 
Depends my peace, I tremble till tis known. 


Cokis Ax DA. 


So generous this Emperor's love does ſeem, 

*T would juſtify a change, to change for him. 
Og1ANa. 

Alas! thou know'ſt not men, their oaths, and arts 
Of feigning truth, with treaſon in their hearts. 
Who now 's ador'd, may the next hour diſpleaſe, 
At firſt their cure, and after their diſeaſe. 

[ Flouriſh of Muſic as in the Foreſt. 


CoRI8ANDA. 


Oft we have heard ſuch airy ſounds as theſe 
S1lute us as we paſs. | | 


Enter ſeveral of Arcalaus' Magicians finging and 
dancing, repreſenting Shepherds, Shepherdeſſes, and 


Pajjans. 
a A Shepherd, finging. 
Follow ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate the feſtival, 
And merrily fing, and ſport, and play, 
For *tis Oriana's nuptial day. 


[4 Dance of Shepherds and Shepherdeſſes. Then a 
Shepherdeſs addreſſing to Oriana, ſings.] 
Queen of Britain, and of love, 
Be happy as the bleſt above; 
Graces numberleſs attend thee, 
The Gods as many bleſſings ſend thee ; 
Be happy as the bleſt above, 
Queen of Britain, and ef love. 


4 


A rural Dance of Paiſam. * - 


every breaft 


Or1ana. 
Prepoſterous nuptials ! that fill 


| With joy, but only hers who ſhould be bleſt. 


CoxisAx pA. 
Sure ſome magician keeps his revels here: 
Princeſs, retire, there may be danger near. ; : 
[Flowift of foft Muſic at a Diflance. 
On1ana. 
What danger in ſuch gentle notes can be? 
Thou friend to love, thrice 
Fll follow thee, play on 
om 's the balm of love, it charms deſpair, 
uſpends the ſmart, and ſoftens every care. 
[Excunt down the Scene, following the Muſe. 
Arcalaus enters, with an Attendant, obſerving them as 
they wall down into the Foreft. ; 
5 Ax cAL Aus. 
Finiſh the reſt, and then be free as air. 
My eyes ne'er yet beheld a form ſo fair. 
appy beyond my wiſh, I go to prove 
At once, the joys of ſweet revenge and loye. 
; [ Walks down the Scene after them. 


Enter AMan1s and FLORESTAN. 
AMADIS. 
Miſtake me not—no—Amadis ſhall die, 


If the is pleas'd, but not diſturb her joy; 


Nice honor ſtill engages to requite 

Falſe miſtreſſes, and friends, with ſlight for light z 
But if, like mine, the ſtubborn heart retain 

A wilful tenderneſs, the brave muſt feign, 

In private grief, but with a careleſs ſcorn 

In public, ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. 


FLORESTAN. 
Hard is the taſk, in love or grief to feign ; 
hen paſſion is fincere, it will complain: 
Doubts which from rumour riſe, you ſhould ſuſpend. 
aq evil tongues what virtue can defend ? 
n love, who injures by a raſh diſtruſt, 
Is the aggreſſor, and the firſt unjuſt. 


AMADIS. 
If ſhe is true, why all this nuptial noiſe, 
Still echoing as we paſs her guilty joys ? 
Who to a woman truſts his peace of mind, 


Truſts a frail bark, with a tempeſtuous wind. 


Thus to Ulyſſes, on the Stygian coaſt 


His fate enquiring, ſpake Atrides* ghoſt ; 
Of all the plagues with which the world is curſt, 
of every ill, a woman is the worſt ; 


| Truſt not a woman. —Well might he adviſe, 


Who periſh'd by his wife's adulteries. 
| FLORESTAN. 

Thus in deſpair, what moſt we love, we wrong, 
Not heaven eſcapes the impious Atheiſt's tongue. 

__ Amanpis. 

Enticing crocodiles, whoſe tears are death, 

Syrens, who murder with enchanting breath: 
Like 


48 
Like Egypt's temples dazzling to the light, 

Pompouſfly deck'd, all gaudy, gay, and bright; 
With glittering gold, and ſparkling gems they ſhine, 
But apes and monkies are the Gods within. 


 FLoOREtETAN. 


My love attends with pain, while you purſue 
This angry theme ! have a miſtreſs too: 
The faultleſs form no ſecret tains diſgrace, 

HA beauteous mind unblemiſh'd as her face; 
Not painted and adorn'd to varniſh fin, 
Without all angel, all divine within 

By truth maintaining what by love ſhe got ; 

A heaven without a cloud, a ſun without a ſpot, 
[ Embracing him.] 

Forgive the viſions of my frantic brain, 
Far from the man I love be all ſuch pain: 
By the immortal Gods I ſwear, my friend, 
The Fates to me no greater joy could ſend, 
Than that your labors meet a proſperous end. 


After ſo many glorious toils, that you 
Have found a miſtreſs beautiful and true. 


Or1aNna and Cox Is AN DA. [ Vitlout.] 
Help, help, oh! Heavens, help) 


AMADIS. 


AMADIS. 
What cries are theſe ? 
FLORESTAN. 


It feem'd the call of Beauty in diſtreſs. 
Of ſavage beaſts and men, a monſtrous brood 


Ona lAN A and CorI8ANDA. 


AMADIS. 


— Again the cry 's renew'd. | 
Draw both our ſwords, and fly with ſpeed to fave ; 
Th' oppreſs'd have a ſure refuge in the brave. 
[Exeunt, drawing their ſrvords. 


Oriana and Coriſanda croſs the Stage, purſued by a 


Party of Arcalaus Magicians. 
Onr1ANA and Cox is Ax DA. 
Help, help 
| Pax Tv. 
Purſue, purſue 
[Floreſtan craſen the Stage, following the Purſuit, 
Arcalaus fighting and retreating before Amadis, ] 
ARCALAUS. | 


Thou run'ft upon thy fate: mortal forbear, 
A more than mortal rules the regions here, 


AMADIS. 


Thinle not my ſword ſhall give the leaſt reprieve 
*T were cruelty to let ſuch monſters live, : 


Floreſtan re- enters retreating before another P 
[ is ſeized, diſarmed, and carried .] = 


| 
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ARCALAUS. 


Yet pauſe, and be advis'd; avoid thy fate; 
Without thy life, my vengeance is complete : 
Behold thy friend borne to eternal chains, 
Remember Ardan now, and count thy gains. 


AMADIS. 


| Like Ardan's be thy fate, unpitied fall: 
Thus I'II at once revenge, and free them all. 


[ Fight, Arcalaus ftil! retreating. A ſudden found” 
Inſtruments expreſſing Torres & 2 240 
Thunder at the ſame Time. — and Damons 
* from under the Stage, while others fly down 

From above, croſſing to and fro in Confuffon, during 
o/hich the Stage is darkened: On a ſudden a Flouriſh 
of contrary Muſic ſucceeds ; the Sky clears, and the 
whole Scene changes to a delightful Vale, Amadis 
appearing leaning on his Sword, ſurrounded by Shep- 
herds and Shepherdeſſes, who with Songs, Muſic 
and Danges, perform the following Enchantment. } 


To be ſung in full Chorus. 
Love, creator Love, appear, 
Attend and hear; 
Appear, appear, appear. 
A fingle Voice. 
Love, creator Love, 
Parent of heaven and earth, 
Delight of Gods above; 
To thee all Nature owes her birth 
Love, creator Love. 


Another ſingle Voice. 


All that in ambient air does move, 
Or teems on fertile fields below, 

Or ſparkles in the ſkies above, 
Or does in rolling waters flow, 

Spring from the ſeeds which thou doſt ſow, 
Love, creator Love. 


Cnorvs. 


Better in love a ſlave to be, 
Than with the wideſt empire free, 


DaNcE. 


ODE TO DISCORD. 
A ſingle Voice. | 


Wurx Love 's away then Diſcord 
'The furies he unchains, 
Bids /Eolus unbind 
The northern wind, _ 
That fetter'd lay in caves, F 
And root up trees, and plough the plains, 
Old Ocean frets and raves, 
From their deep roots the rocks he 
Whole deluges lets fly, 
And ſeem to drown the ftars ; 
Th* aſſaulted clouds return the ſhock, 
Blue light'nings ſinge the waves, 


reigns, 


tears, 


And thunder rends the rock. 
Then 
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Then Jove uſurps his father's crown, 
Inſtructing mortals to aſpire ; 

The father would deſtroy the ſon, 
The ſon dethrones the fire. 

The Titans, to regain their right, 

Prepare to try a ſecond fight, 

Briareus arms his hundred hands, 

And marches forth the bold gigantic bands. 


Pelion upon Oſſa thrown, 
Steep Olympus they invade, 

Gods and giants tumble down, | 
And Mars is foil'd by Encelade. v4 


Horror, confuſion, dreadful ire, 
Daggers, poiſon, ſword and fire, | 
To execute the deſtin'd wrath conſpire. 
The furies loſe their ſnaky rods, 
And laſh both men and Gods. 


Chorus repeat the laſt Stanza, ; 
Then Symphony for Love. 


A fingle Voice. 


But when Love bids Diſcord ceaſe, 
The jarring ſeeds unite in peace; 
O the pleaſures paſt expreſſing ! 

O the rapture of poſſeſſing 
Melting, dying, heavenly bleſſing, 
O the rapture of poſſeſſing 

Hail to Love, and welcome joy ! 
Hail to the delicious boy ! 


In Cyprus firſt the God was known, | 
Then wandering, wandering o'er the main, 
He in Britannia fix'd his reign, 

And in Oriana's eyes his throne. 


A full Cnox us. 

Hail to Love, and welcome joy ! 

Hail to the delicious boy ! 

See the Sun from Love returning, 

Love 's the flame in which he 's burning. 

Hail to Love, the ſofteſt pleaſure ; 
Love and Beauty reign for ever. 


— 


DaANex. 
[Then to be ſung by a Shepherdeſs addreſſing herſelf 
to Amadis. ] 
Now mortal prepare, | 
For thy fate is at hand; 
Now mortal prepare, 
And ſurrender. 
For Love ſhall ariſe, 
Whom no power can withſtand, 
Who rules from the ſkies 
To the centre. 
Now mortal prepare, 
For thy fate is at hand; 
Now mortal prepare, 
And ſurrender, 


Cronrvs repeat, 
Now' mortal prepare, &c. 


[ During the Chorus, Oriana appears riſmg from under 
the Stage, repoſed upon a Machine repreſenting a 


— 


Bed of Flowers. The Chorus ended, ſbe riſes, and | 
comes forward.] _ bo | 


| 


Ox fANA. 


In what enchanted regions am I loſt ? 
Am I alive? or wander here a ghoſt ? 
Art thou too dead? 
F . [Starting at the fight of Amadis, 


AMADIS. 


Where-c'er you are, the realms of bliſs muſt be; 
I ſee my Goddeſs, and tis heaven to ſee. 
{ Throwing away his ſword, is ſeized and bound. 
Stand off, and give me way 
On iAN A. 5 


No, keep him there, 

Th' ungrateful traitor, let him not come near: 
Convey the wretch where Siſyphus atones 

For erimes enormous, and where Tityus groans, 
With robbers, and with murth'rers let him prove 
Immortal pains—for he has murder'd love. 


AMADIS-. 
Have I done this: 
Ox IAN A. 
Baſe and perfidious man! 


| Let me be heard, and anſwer if you can. 


Was it your love, when trembling by your fide 


| I wept, and I implor'd, and almoſt dy*d, 


Urging your ftay : Was it your love that bore 
Your faithleſs veſſel from the Britiſh ſhore ? 
What faid I not, upon the fatal night, 
When you avow'd your meditated flight ? 
Was it your love that prompted you to part, 
To leave me dying, and to break my heart ? 
See whom you fled, inhuman and ingrate, 
Repent your folly—but repent too late, 
AMADIS. 
Miſtaken Princeſs ; by the ſtars above, 


The powers below, and by immortal Jove 
Unwilling and compell'd 


Or1Aana. 


Unwilling and compell'd ! vain, vain pretence 
For baſe neglect, and cold indifference ih 
Was it your love, when by thoſe ſtars above, 
Thoſe powers below, and that immortal Jove, 
You vow'd, before the firſt revolving moon, 

You would return? Did you return? The ſyn 
Thrice round the circled globe was ſeen to move, 
You neither came, nor ſent —was this your love? 


AMADIS. 


Thrice has that ſun beheld me on your coaſt, 
By tempeſts beaten, and in ſhipwrecks loſt. 


Or1AaNa. 


And yet'you choſe thoſe perils of the ſea,. 

Of rocks, and ſtorms—or any thing but me. 

The raging ocean, and the winter wind, 

Touch'd at my paſſion, with my wiſhes join'd, 

No image, but of certain fate, appear'd, 

Leſs I your abſence, than your danger, fear'd ; 

In vain they threaten'd, and I ſued in vain, 

More deaf than ſtorms, more cruel than the main; 
No 
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No prayer, nor gentle meſſage could 23 
To wait a calmer 8 or fofter gale; 

You brav'd the danger, and deſpis'd the love, 
Nor death could terrify, nor p move. 


AmMaADis. 


Of our paſt lives, the pleaſure, and the pain, 
Fix'd in my ſoul, the K 

Recall more gently my unhappy ſtate, 

And charge my crime, not on my choice, but fate: 
In mortal breaſt, ſure, honor never wag d | 

So dire a war, nor love more fiercely rag'd : 

Fou ſaw my torment,” and you knew my heart, 

»T was n to ſtay, was death to part. 


OR TAN A. 


In vain you d cover, with the thirſt of fame, 
And honor's call, an odious traitor's name: 
Could honor ſuch vile perfidy apptove ? 

Is it no honor to be true to love; 

O Venus! parent of the Trojan race, 

In Britain too, ſome remnants found a place; 
From Brute deſcending in a line direct, 

Within theſe veins thy favourite blood reſpect; 
Mother of love, by men and Gods rever'd, 5 
Confirm theſe vows, and let this prayer be heard. 
The Briton to the Gaul henceforth ſhall bear 
Immortal hatred, and eternal war; 

Nor league, nor commerce, let the nations know, 
But ſeeds of everlaſting diſcord grow ; 

With fire and ſword the faithleſs race purſue, 
This vengeance to my injur'd love is due: 

Riſe from our aſhes ſome avenging hand, 


To curb theſe. „ and inyade their land; 
Waves fight wi waves, and ſhores with ſhores engage, 
And let out ſons inherit the ſame rage. 
AMADIS. 
Might I be heard one word in my defence 
 On1ana. 
No, not a word. What ſpecious forc'd pretence 


Would you invent, to gild a weak defence ? 

To falſe /AEneas, when twas given by fate 

To tread the paths of death, and view the Stygian ſtate, 

Forſaken Dido was the firſt that ſtood 

To ftrike his eye, her boſom bath'd in blood 

Freſh from her wound: Pale horror and affright 

Seiz*d-the falſe man, confounded at the ſight, 7 

Trembling he gaz d, and ſome faint words he ſpoke, 

Some tears he ſhed, which, with diſdainful look, 

VUnmov'd ſhe heard, and ſaw, nor heeded more 
Than the firm rock, when faithleſs tempeſts roar, 

With one laſt look, his falſeneſs ſhe upbraids, 

Then ſullenly retires, and ſeeks eternal ſhades. 

Lead me, O lead me where the bleeding Queen, 

With juſt reproaches loads perfidious men, 


In death involve me, and in endleſs night, 
But keeþ—that odious object from my ſight. 
Emer ARCALAUS. 
ARCALAUS. 


With her laſt words, ſhe fign'd his dying breath, 
Convey him Araight to tortures, and to death. 


| 
Baniſh'd from joy, from empire, and from light, : 


1 


AMADIS. 


Let me not periſh with a traitor's name, 
Naked, unarm'd, and ſingle as I am; 
Looſe this right 22d 


Ax cArAus. 


Hence to lis fate the valiant boaſter bear- 
Sinks under the Stage with him. 
For him, let our infernal prieſts prepare 
Their knives, their cords, and altar but for her 
Soft beds, and flowery banks, and fragrant bowers, 
Muſic, and ſongs, and all thoſe melting powers 


With which love ſteals on hearts, and tunes the mind 


To tenderneſs and yielding 
Superior charms, enchant us to be kind. 


The Act concludes wwith dancing. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 


Exit. 


. 
SCENE I. 


ee and ARCABON, meeting. 


Avcatave, 


| WI. OME as after darkneſs chearful light, 


Or to the weary wanderer downy night: 


I Smile, ſmile, my Arcabon, for ever ſmile, 
And with thy gayelt looks reward my toil, 


That ſullen air but ill becomes thee now, 
Seeſt thou not glorious I. on my brow ? 
Amadis, Amadis 


ARCABON. 

Dead, or in chains? Be quick in thy reply. 
Ax c AL Aus. : 

He lives, my Arcabon, but lives to die. 


"The a gg vulture, and the reſtleſs wheel, 
Shall be delight, to what the wretch ſhall feel. 


ARCABRON. 


Goddeſs of dire revenge, Erinnys, rife, 
With pleaſure grace thy lips, with joy thy eyes ; 
Smile like the Queen of Love, and ftrip the rocks 
Of pearls and gems, to deck thy jetty locks ; 
With chearful tunes diſguiſe thy hollow throat, 
And emulate the. lark and linnet's note; 
Let Envy's ſelf rejoice, Deſpair be gay, 
For Rage and Murder ſhall triumph to-day. 


ARCALAUS. 


Ariſe, O Ardan, from the hollow womb 
Of earth, ariſe, burſt from thy brazen tomb, 


| | Bear witneſs to the vengeance we prepare, 


| Rejoice, and reſt for ever void of care. 


ARCABON. 


Thy tortur'd ſlaves, and let the damn'd have peace, 


: | Pluto, ariſe, infernal king, releaſe | 


| But double all their pains on Amadis. 
AR cALAus. 
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An cALAuus. 


Mourn all ye heavens, above yon azure plain 
Let grief aboung, and lamentation reign, | 
The Thunderer with tears bedew his Sky, 

For Amadis, his champion 's doom'd to die. 


ARCABON. 
Death be my care ; for to compleat his woe, 


The ſlave ſhall periſh by a woman's blow; Po 


Thus each by turns ſhall his dire vow fulfil, 
*Twas thine to vanquiſh, and *tis mine to kill. 


ARCALAUS. 


So look'd Medea, when her rival bride, 
Upon her nuptial day, conſuming dy d: 
O never more let love diſguiſe a face 
By rage adorn'd with ſuch triumphant grace. 


ARCABON. 


In ſweet revenge inferior joys are loſt, 
And Love lies ſhipwreck'd on the ſtormy coaſt 3 
Rage rules all other paſſions in my breaſt, 
And ſwelling like a torrent, drowns the reſt. 
Should this curs*d wretch, whom moſt my ſoul abhors, 
Prove the dear man, whom moſt my ſoul adores, 
Love ſhould in vain defend him with his dart, 
Through all his charms I'd tab him to the heart. 

[ Exeunt, 


s e n N n u 


Enter Cx L Ius, Coxs AN rfus, Lucius a Roman, 
and a numerous Attendance of Britons. 


K1NG. 

From contracts ſign'd, and articles agreed, 
With Britiſh faith it ſuits net to recede : 
How may the world interpret ſuch neglect, 
And on her beauty, or her fame, reflec ? 
Roman, conſider well what courſe you run, 
Reſolve to be my priſoner, or my ſon. 
If this ſounds rude, then know, we Britons ſlight 
Thoſe ſupple arts which foreigners delight, 
Nor ſtand on forms to vindicate our right. 

[Exit King and Attendants 
Lucivs. 

Happy extremity ! now, Prince, be bleſt, 

Of all you love, and all you wiſh poſſeſt; 


No cenſure you incur, conſtrain'd to chooſe, 
Poſſeſt at once of pleaſure, and excuſe. 


Cons TANTIUS. 


If for myſelf alone I would poſſeſs, 
*T were ſenſual joy, and brutal happineſs. 
When moſt we love, embracing-and embrac'd, 
The particle ſublime of bliſs, is plac'd 
In raptures that we feel the raviſh'd charmer taſte. 
Oriana, no—though certain death it be, 
1'11 keep my word— I Il die, or ſet thee free. 
Haſte, Lucius, haſte, ſound loud our trumpets, call 


Our guard to arms, though few, they re Romans all. | 


Now tremble, ſavage King, a Roman hang 


Shall ne'er be bound, that can a ſword command. 
Vor.V, : 


| 


As they go off, re-enter King CE LIS, attended 
a 


s before. 


KING. 


Not to be found ! ſhe muſt, ſhe ſhall be found; 
Diſperſe our parties, ſearch our kingdoms round ; 
Follow Conſtantius, ſeize him, torture, kill ; 
Traitor ! what vengeance I can have, I will. 

Well have thy Gods, O Rome! ſecur'd thy peace, 

Planted behind ſo many lands and ſeas, 

Or thou fhouldft feel me, city, in thy fall, 

More dreadful than the Samnite, or the Gaul. 

But to ſupply-and recompenſe this want, 

Hear, O ye guardians of our iſle, and grant 

That wrath may riſe, and ſtrife immortal come 

Betwixt the Gods of Britain, and of Rome. 
, LExeunt. 


— 


S C E N E III. 


The Scene changes to a Scene of Tombs and Dungeons, 
Men and Women chained in Rows, offofite to one 
another. In the Front of the Captives, Floreſtan 
and Coriſanda. A magnificent Monument erected 
to the Memory of Ardan, with this Inſcription in 
large Letters of Gold : 


REVENGE IS vow'yd, REST Gui y, 
GENTLE SHAD E, : 
THE LIVING SHALL BE RESTLESS 
TILL 'T1I$S NAD. 
A Guard of Demons. Plaintive Muſic. 
To be ſung by a captive King. 
Look down, ye Powers, look down, 
And caſt a pitying eye 
Upon a monarch r miſery. 
Look down, logk down, 
Avenge, avenge, aven 
| Aﬀeonted 2 
I who but now on thrgnes of gold, 
Gave laws to kingdoms uncontroul'd, 
To empire born, 
From empire torn, 
A wretched ſlave, 
A wretched ſlave, 
Am now of ſlaves the ſcorn. 
Alas! the ſmiles of Fortune prove 
As variable as womens love. 


By a captive Lover. 


The happieſt mortals once were we, 
I lov'd Myra, Myra me; 

Each deſirous of the bleſſing, 
Nothing wanting but poſſeſſing; 

I lov'd Myra, Myra me, 

The happieſt mortals once were we. 


But fince cruel Fates diſſever, 
Torn from love, and torn for ever, 
Tortures end me, 
Death befriend me: 
Of all pains, the greateſt pain, 
Is to love, and love in vain. 


H : By 


* 
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By a captive Libertine. 
Plague us not with idle ſtories, 
Whining loves, and ſenſeleſs glories ; 
What are lovers, what are Kings ? 
What at beſt but laviſh things? 


Free I liv'd, as Nature made me, 
No proud Beauty durſt invade me, 
No rebellious ſlaves betray'd me, 
Free I liv'd, as nature made me. 


Each by turns, as ſenſe inſpir'd me, 
Bacchus, Ceres, Venus, fir d me; 
J alone have loſt true pleaſure; 
Freedom is the only treaſure. 


Chorus of Demons. 
Ceaſe ye ſlaves, your fruitleſs grieving, 
No, no, | 
'The Powers below 
No pity know ; 
Ceaſe, ye ſlaves, your fruitleſs grieving. 


A Dance of Demons inſulting the Priſoners. 


FLORESTAN to CoRISANDA. 


'To taſte of pain, and yet to gaze on thee, 
To meet, and yet to mourn, but ill agree. 
Well may the brave contend, the wiſe contrive, 
In vain againſt their ſtars the deſtin'd ſtrive. 


CoRISAN DA. 


So to th* appointed grove the feather'd pair 
Fly chirping on, unmindful of the ſnare, 
Purſuing love, and wing'd with amorous thought, 
The wanton couple in one toil are caught, 

In the ſame cage in mournful notes complain 
Of the ſame fate, and curſe perfidious man. 


ACaryrTIvVE. 


O Heavens, take pity of our pains, 
Death is a milder fate than chains. 


[4 Flouri/h of Inſtruments of Horror. Arcabon deſcends 
in a Clariot drawn through the Air by Dragons, 
guarded by infernal Spirits, She alights and comes 
fer cuard, armed with a Dagger in ber Hand.] 


ARCABON. 


Your vows have reach'd the Gods, your chains and 
breath 
Have each the ſame date 
Prepare for freedom, for I bring you death. 
He who ſo oft has *ſcap'd th' aſſaults of hell, 
Whom yet = charms could bind, no force could 
Well, | : 
By whom ſo many bold enchanters fell, 
Amadis, Amadis, this joyful day, 
Your guardian Deity 's himſelf our prey. 
From all their dungeons let our captives come, 
Idle ſpectators of their hero's doom. 


[ Fhouriſh of loud Inſtruments of divers Sorts, Other 
Dungeons open, and diſcover more Captives. Ama- 
dis chained to an Alter, . Prieſts on each Side 
of him with Knives up-lifted ready for the Sacrifice. 


Pops. J 


| [Flouriſh of all the Muſic; the Chains at once fall off 
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ARCABON». 


Thou dy'ſt What ſtrange and what reſiſtleſs charm, 

With ſecret force, arreſts my lifted arm ? 

What art thou,. who with more than magic art, , N 
Doſt make my hand unfaithful to my heart? 


AMADIS. 
One, who diſdaining mercy, ſues to die; 
I aſk not life, for life were cruelty. 
Of all the wretched, ſearch the world around, 
A more unhappy never can be found; a 
Let looſe thy rage, like an avenging God, 
Fain would my ſoul encumber'd, caſt her load. 


ArcABon. [Ajide.] 


In every line and feature of that face, 
The dear enchanter of my ſoul I trace: 
My brother ! had my father too been ſlain, 

The blood of my whole race ſhould plead in vain. 
The ties of nature do but weakly move, 
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The ſtrongeſt tie of nature, is in love. 
AMADIS. - 
O Floreſtan ! I ſee thoſe chains with ſhame, W 
Which I could not prevent—O ſtain to Fame! b 


O Honour loſt for ever! Theſeus fell, 

But Hercules remain'd unconquer'd ſtill, 7 
And freed his friend What man could do—el did, 
Nor was I overpower'd, but betray'd. 

O my lov'd friend ! with better grace we ſtood 

In arms repelling death, wading in blood 

To viQories ; the manly limb that trod 

Firm and erect, beneath a treble load 

Of ponderous mail, theſe ſhamefnl bonds diſdains, 
And finks beneath th' inglorious weight of chains. 


FLORESTAN. 


Where ſhall the brave and good for refuge run, 
When to be virtuous, is to be undone ? 


Se 
ARCABON. þ 
He ſpoke—and every accent to my heart H 
Gave a freſh wound, and was another dart : 80 
He weeps ! but reddening at the tears that fall, 
Is it for theſe? Be quick and free them all. 
Let every captive be releas'd from chains: 
How is it that I love, if he complains ? If 
Hence every grief, and every anxious care, S 
Mix with the ſeas and winds, breed tempeſts there: P 
Strike all your ſtrings, to joyful meaſures move, F 
And every voice ſound Liberty and Love. I 


from all the Captives. Arcabon frees Amadis her- 
elf. ] 
Chorus of all the Captives. 
Liberty ! Liberty ! 
A fingle Voice. 
Arm, arm, the generous Britons cry, 
Let us live free, or let us die; 
Trumpets ſounding, banners flying, 
Braving tyrants, chains defying, 
Arm, arm, the generous Britons cry, 
Let us live free, or let us die; 


Arcabon advancing haſtily to ſtab him, ftarts and 


| Liberty! Liberty! 
Cheru 


, S245 2% es "" 
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Chorus repeat, 
Liberty! Liberty! 
Another fingle Voice. 


Happy iſle, all joys poſſeſſing, 
Clime reſembling heaven above, 
Freedom tis that crowns thy bleſſing, 
Land of Liberty and Love ! 
When thy nymphs, to cure complaining, 
Set themſelves and lovers free, | 
In the bleſſing of obtaining, 
Ah! how ſweet is Liberty! 


Dance of Captives, expreſſing Foy for Liberty. 


[Areabon having freed Amadis, they come. forward to- 
gether ; the rei ſtanding in Rows on each Side of the 
Theatre, bowing as they advance. ] 


ARCARO N. 


Methinks *twere eaſy to divine the cauſe : 

The dulleſt warrior, in a lady's face, 

The ſecret meaning in a bluſh may trace, | 
When ſhort-breath'd ſighs, and catching glances, ſent 
From dying eyes, reveal the kind intent. | 

Let glory ſhare, but not poſſeſs you whole, 

Love is the darling tranſport of the ſoul. 


AMADIS. 


The Lords of Fate, who all our lots decree, 

Have deſtin'd Fame, no other chance for me; ; 
My ſullen ftars in that rough circle move 

The happy only are reſerv'd for love. 


] 
| 


Ax cABON. 

The ſtars which you reproach, my art can force, 
I can direct them to a kinder courſe ; 
Truſt to my charms, the preſent time improve, 
Select and precious are the hours of love. 
Unguarded ſee the virgin treaſure ſtand, 

Glad of the theft, to court the robber's hand; 
Honour, his wonted watch no longer keeps, 

Seize quickly, ſoldier, while the dragon fleeps. 


AMADI1-'S. 


Enchanting are your looks, leſs magic lies 
In your myſterious art, than in your eyes; 
Such melting language claims a ſoft return, 
Pity the hopeleſs flames in which I burn; 
Faſt bound already, and not free to chooſe, 
I prize the bleſſing fated to refuſe. 


ARCARON. 


| LAlde.] 
Thoſe formal lovers be for ever curſt, 
Who fetter'd free- born love with honour firſt, 
Who through fantaſtic laws are virtue's fools, 
And againſt nature will be ſlaves to rules. | 
[To Am.] Your captive friends have freedom from 

this hour, 

Rejoice for them, but for thyſelf much more : 
Sublimer bleſſings are reſerv'd for thee, 
Whom love invites to be poſſeſs'd of me. 
The ſhipwreck'd Greeks caſt on ZE#4's ſhore, ' 
With trembling ſteps the dubious coaſt explore, 
Who firſt arrive, in vain for pity plead, - | 
Fransfoxm's to beaſts, a vile and monſtrous breed; 
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[Le leads Amadis out. Floreſtan and Coriſanda, and 


| 
When rage, like mine, makes ſuch a ſudden pauſe, 


[The remaining Captives expreſs their 7⁵ fer Liberty 
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But when Ulyſſes with ſuperior mein 

Approach'd the throne where ſat th* enchantreſs Queen, 
Pleas'd with a preſence that invades her charms, 

She takes the bold advent”rer in her arms, | 

Up to her bed ſhe leads the conqu'ror on, 

W here he enjoys the daughter of the ſun. 


the releaſed Captives only remain. Floreſtan and Co- 
riſanda run into each other's Arms. ] 


FrLoRESTAN. 


In this enchanting circle let me be, 
For ever and for ever bound with thee, 


CoRISAN DOA. 


Soul of my ſoul, and charmer of my heart, ry, 
From theſe embraces let us never part. 


FLORESTAN. 


Never, O never—in ſome ſafe retreat, 
Far from the noiſe and tumults of the great, 
Secure and happy on each other's breaſt, 
Within each other's arms we ll ever reſt; 
Thoſe eyes ſhall make my days ſerene and bright, 
Theſe arms, thus circling round me, bleſs the night. 
[ Exeunt Flor. and Cor. 


by finging and dancing. 


Chorus of all the Captives together. 


To Fortune give immortal praiſe, 
Fortune depoſes, and can rai ſe; 

Fortune the captives chains does break, 
And brings deſpairing exiles back; 

However low this hour we fall, 

One lucky moment may mend all. 


The Aci concludes with a Variety of Dances, 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 


ww —— 
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SCENE I. 
ARCAB ON and ARC ALAus. 


AR cALAus. 


F women tyrants *tis the common doom, 
O Each haughtily ſets out in beauty's bloom, 
Till late repenting, to redeem the paſt, 

You turn abandon'd proſtitutes at laſt. 


ARCARON. 


Who hate declares, is ſure of hate again z 
Rage begets rage, diſdain provokes diſdain : 
Why, why, alas ! ſhould love leſs mutual prove ? 
Why is not love return'd with equal love.? 


AR cALAus. 


Bleſſings when cheap, or certain, we deſpiſe; 
From ſure poſſeſſion what deſire can riſe ? 
Love, like ambition, dies as tis enjoy d, 
By doubt provok'd, by certainty deſtroy'd. 
| | | ARCABON. 


ARCABON. 


To govern love, alas l what woman can? 
Yet 'tis an eaſy province for a man. 
Why am I then of hope abandon'd quite ? 
There is a cure I'd aſk it—if I might. 
Forgive me, brother, if I pry too far, 
I've learnt my rival is your pris'ner here; 
true 


If that be t 


ARCALAUS. 
What thence would you infer ? | Surlily. 


ARCABON. 


What but her death—When Amadis is free 
From hopes of her there may be hope for me. 


ARCALAUS. 


Thou cloud to his bright Juno—Fool—ſhall he 
Who has lov'd her, ever deſcend to tlice ? 


ARCABON. 
Much vainer fool art thou where are thoſe 
charms | 
That are to tempt a Princeſs to thy arms? 
Thou Vulcan to Oriana's Mars 


ARCALAUS. 
— | But. yet 
This Vulcan has that Mars within his net. 
Your council comes too late, for 'tis decreed, 
'To make the woman ſure, the man ſhall bleed. 
| [Exit ſurlily. 


Ax cA BORN. 
Firſt periſh thou; earth, air, and ſeas, and ſky, 
Confounded in one heap of chaos lie, 
And every other living creature die. 
I burn, I burn; the ſtorm that's in my mind 
Kindles my heart, like fires provok'd by wind : 
Love and reſentment, wiſhes and diſdain, 
Blow all at once, like winds that plough the main. 
9 Furies! Alecto! aid my juſt deſign: 
But if, averſe to mercy, you decline 
The pious taſk, aſſiſt me, Powers divine; 
Juſt Gods, and thou their king, imperial Jove, 
Strike whom you pleaſe, but ſave the man I love. 
[ Exit. 


7 _— 


SCENE Il. 


[The Sex changes to the Repreſentation of a fine 
Garden ; Oriana fitting penſtvely in a pleaſant Bower 
towards the lower End of the Scene. Soft 
Playing. Arcalaus enters, addreſſing himſelf reſpect- 
fully to her, ſhe riſes ; they advance flowly towards 
the Front of the Stage, ſeeming in mute Diſccurſe, till 
the Muſic ceaſes.] — 


ARCALAUSs and ORIANA. 


AR cALAus. 
Of freedom loſt, unjuſtly you complain, 
Born to command, where- e er you come you reign; 
No fetters here yon wear, but others bind, 
And not a priſon, but an empire find. 
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7 ORIANA. 


Death I expect, and I deſire it too, 
Tis all the mercy to be wiſh'd from you. 
To die, is to be free: Oh let me find 
A ſpeedy death—that freedom would be kind. 
| | ARCALAUS. 
| Too cruel to ſuſpect ſuch uſage meant, 
Here is no death, but what your eyes preſent: 
O may they reign, thoſe arbiters of fate, 
Immortal, as the loves which they create. 
We know the cauſe of this prepoſterous grief, 
And we ſhould pity, were there no relief : = 
One lover loſt, have you not millions more? 
Can you complain of want, whom all adore ? 
All hearts are yours ; even mine, that fierce and free 
Ranging at large, diſdain'd captivity, 
Caught by your charms, the ſavage trembling lies, 
And proftrate in his chain, for mercy dies. 


ORIANA. 


Reſpect is limited to power alone, 
Beauty diſtreſs'd, like kings from empire thrown, 
Each Inſolent invades 
How art thou chang'd ! ah, wretch'd Princeſs ! now, 
When every ſlave that loves, dares tell thee ſo ? 


ARCALAUS. 
If I do love, the fault is in your eyes, 
Blame them who wound, and not your ſlave who dies; 
If we may love, then ſure we may declare 
If we may not, ah ! why are you ſo fair? 
Who can unmov'd behold that heavenly face, 
Thoſe radiant eyes, and that reſiſtleſs grace? 


ORIANA. 


Pluck out theſe eyes, revenge thee on my face, 
Tear off my cheeks, and root up every grace, 
Disfigure, kill me, kill me inſtantly, 

Thus may ſt thou free thyſelf at once, and me. 


AR CALA usSs. 


Such ſtrange commands *twere impious to obey, 
I would revenge myſelf a gentler way. | 
| [Offering to take her hand, /he ſnatehes it away 
diſdainfully. | 
; OR1IANA, 


Some whirlwind bear me from this odious place, 
Earth open wide, and bury my diſgrace ; 


Save me, ye Powers, from violence and ſhame, 


: Aſſiſt my virtue, and protect my fame. 


[ Afide.] 
Love, with ſubmiſſion, firſt begins in courſe, 
But when that fails, a ſure reſerve is force : 
The niceſt dames who our embraces ſhun, 
Wait only a pretence—and force is one: 
She who through frailty yields, diſhonour gains, 
But ſhe that's forc'd, her innocence retains ; 
. Debtors and ſlaves for favours they beſtow, 
Invading, we are free, and nothing owe. 
No ties of love or gratitude conſtrain, 
But as we like, we leave—or come again. 
It ſhall be ſo. 
' [To her.] Since ſofter arguments have prov'd ſo vain, 
| Force is the laſt, reſiſt it if you can. 
[He ſeizes her, ie breaks from fim. 
 OnlAN4 


ARCALAUS. 


„ wo b_ 


A 
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OAIANA. | 


Help—help—ye Gods! 


ARCALAUS, 
Who with ſuch courage can reſiſt defire, 


| With what a rage ſhe Il love when raptures fire 
| Behold in chains your vanquiſh'd minion lies, 


And if for nothing but this ſcorn, he dies. 


[Amadis diſcovered in Chains. Arcalaus advancing to 
fab him, Arcabon enters in the Inftant and offers to 
fab Oriana.] 


ARCABON-. 


Strike boldly, murd'rer, ſtrike him to the ground, 
While thus my dagger anſwers every wound. 
By what new magie is thy vengeance charm'd ? 
Trembles thy hand before a man unarm'd ? 


ORIAN A. 
Strike, my deliverer, tis a friendly ſtroke, 
I ſhun thee not, but rather would provoke : 
Death to the wretched is an end of care, 
But yet, methinks, he might that victim ſpare. 
| | | Pointing to Amadis. 
AMADIS. 
Burſt, burſt theſe chains, juſt Gods can you look | 
down ; 
On ſuch diſtreſs, like idle lookers-on ? 


My ſoul, till now, no dangers could affright, 
But trembles like a coward's, at this ſight. 


2 


ARCABON., 

So paſſionate ! but I'Il revenge it here 
ARCALAUS. 

Hold, Fury—or I ſtrike as home—forbear,——— 


Arcabon offering to ſtab Oriana, Arcalaus does the | 


ſame to Amadis z both qvith-hold their Blow. ] 


[ Trumpets, Kettle-drums, and varlike Inſtruments of 
all Kinds, reſound from all Parts of the Theatre. 
Urganda enters haſtily with a numerous Train. 
Arcalaus and Arcabon ſurprized, retire to the op- 
Paſite Side of the Stage. | . 


URGAND A. 
To arms, to arms, ye ſpirits of the air, | 


Ye guardians of the brave, and of the fair, 
Leave your bright manſions, and in arms appear. 


[arlite Mufic ſounds a Charge; Spirits deſcend in 
Clougs ; ſome continue in the Air playing upon In- 
firuments of War, others remain ranged in order of 
Battle; others deſcend upon the Stage, ranging them- 
ſelves by Amadis, 2vhom Urganda frees, giving him 
a Sword, Oriana likewiſe is freed. ] 


ARCABRON. 


Fly quick, ye dæmons, from your black abodes, 
And try another combat with the Gods; | 
Blue fires, and peſtilential fumes ariſe, 

And flaming fountains ſpout againſt the ſkies ; 
From their broad roots theſe oaks and cedars tear, 


Burn like my love, and rage like my deſpair, » 


[Trumpets found on Arcabon's Side, evhich are an- 
fevered on Urganda's. The Grove appears in an 
Inſtant all in a Flame; Fountains from below aſt 
up Fire as in Spouts; a Rain of Fire from above; 
the Sky darkened; Demons range themſelves on the 
Stage by Arcalaus and Arcabon; other Demons 


Face Urganda; Spirits in the Air; martial Ira 


ments ſounding from all Parts of the Theatre; Ar- 
calaus advances before his Party, with his Sword 
drawn, to Amadis, ] 


ARCALAUS. 


Let Heaven and Hell ſtand neuter, while we try, 
On equal terms, which of us two ſhall die. 


[Arcalaus and Amadis engage at the Head of their 


Parties; a Fight at the ſame Time in the Air, and 
upon the Stage; all Sorts of loud Inſtruments ſound- 
ing; Arcalaus falls; the Demons, ſome fly away 
through the Air, others fink under Ground, with 
horrible Cries. ] 


URrGANDA. 
Sound tunes of triumph, all ye winds, and bear 


Vour notes aloft, that heaven and earth may hear 


And thou, O Sun! ſhine out ſerene and gay, 


And bright, as when the giants loſt the day. 


Tunes of Triumph; the Sky clears; the Grove returns 
to its firſt Proſpet. A large Ball of Fire repreſent- 
ing the Figure of the Sun deſcends gradually to the 
Stage; Amadis approaching Oriana reſpe&fully z 
Arcabon ſtands ſullen and obſerving. ] . 


AMADIs. [To O RIAN A.] 

While Amadis Oriana's love poſſeſt, 
Secure of empire in that beauteous breaſt, ; 
Not Jove, the king of Gods, like Amadis was bleſt. 

ORIANA. 

While to Oriana Amadis was true, 
Nor wandering flames to diſtant climates drew, 
No heaven, but only love, the pleas'd Oriana knew. 


AMADIS. 


That heaven of loye, alas! is mine no more, 
Braving thoſe Powers by whom ſhe falſely ſwore ; 
She to Conſtantius would thoſe charms reſign, 

If oaths could bind, that ſhould be only mine. 


ORIANA. 


With a feign'd falſehood you'd evade your part 
Of guilt, and tax a tender faithful heart : 


While by ſuch ways you'd hide a conſcious flame, 


The only virtue you have left, is ſhame. 
[ Turning diſdainfully from bim. 
AAG, [ Approaching tenderly.] 


But ſhould this injur'd vaſſal you ſuſpect 
Prove true—Ah ! what return might he expect? 


ORIANA. [| Returning to him with an air of 
tenderneſs. ] | 


Though brave Conftantius charms with every art, 
That can entice a tender virgin's heart, 
Whether he ſhines for glory, or delight, 
To tempt ambition, or enchant the fight, 
Were Amadis reftor'd to my eſteem, 
] would reject a Deity—for him. 


: Au ADI. 


56 


AMADI1Ss. 


- Though falſe as watery bubbles blown by wind, 
Fixt in my foul, and rooted in my mind, 2 
J love Oriana, faithleſs and unkind. 

O were ſhe kind, and faithful, as ſhe 's fair! 

For her alone I *d live—and die for her. 


UGANDA. 


Adjourn theſe murmurs of returning love, 
And from this ſcene of rage and fate remove. 


[To ARCABON.] 
Thy empire, Arcabon concludes this hour, 
Short is the date of all flagitious power : 
Spar'd be thy life, that thou may ſt living bear 
The torments of the damn'd in thy deſpair. 


[To OARIANA and AMaADIs.] 
Where zephyrs only breathe in myrtle groves, 
There will 1 lead you to debate your loves. 


[ The Machine 8 the Figure of the Sun opens, 
and appears to be a Chariot refulgent with Rays, 
magnificently gilt and adorned, with convenient Seats, 
to which Urganda conduct: Oriana; Amadis fol- 
lewing, Arcabon flops him by the Robe.] 


 ARCABON. 


What, not one look ? not one diſſembling ſmile, 
To thank me for your life ? or to beguile 
Deſpair ? Cold and ungrateful as thou art, 
Hence from my fight for ever, and my heart. 


[Letting go her hold with an air of contempt. 


Back, ſoldier, to the camp, thy proper ſphere, 
Stick to thy trade, dull hero, follow war; 
Uſeleſs to women——thou mere image, meant 
| To raiſe defire—and then to diſappaint. 


[Amadis rakes kis Place in Urganda's Chariot, which 
riſes gradually in the Air, not quite diſappearing till 
the Cloſe of Arcabon's Seek] 5 


So ready to be gone Barbarian, ſtay. 

He 's gone, and love returns, and pride gives way. 

O ſtay, come back Horror and Hell ! I burn! 

I rage! I rave! I die Return, return 

Eternal racks my tortur'd boſom tear, 

Vultures with endlefs pangs are gnawing there 

Fury! Diſtraction ] am all deſpair. | 

Burning with love, may*ft thou ne'er aim at bliſs, 

But thunder ſhake thy limbs, and lightning blaſt thy 
kiſs; 

While pale, aghaſt, a ſpectre I ſtand by, 

Pleas'd at the terrors that diſtract thy joy 

Plague of my life! thy impotence ſhall be 

A curſe to her, more than thy ſcorn to me, 


[Exit. 
CHORTW Ss. 
© Firſt Voice. 
The battle 's done, 

Our wars are over, 


The battle 's done, 
Let laurels crown 


Whom rugged ſteel did cover. 
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Second Voice. 
Let myrtles too 
Bring peace for ever. 
Let myrtles too 
Adorn the brow, | 
That bent beneath the warlike beaver. 


A full Cnonx us of all tie Voices and Inſtruments, 


Let trumpets and tymbals, 
Let Atabals and cymbals, 
Let drums and hautboys give over; 
But let flutes, 
And let lutes 
Our paſſions excite 
To gentler delight, 


And every Mars be a lover. 


Danctzs, with which the AF contludes, 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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. 
SCENE I. 
SCEN E, Urganda's enchanted Palace. 


The Scenes are adorned and diverſified with the ſeveral 
Repreſentations of the Adventures and Exploits of 
Heroes and Heromes: A large Piece facing the 
Front, repreſenting their Apotheoſis, or Reception 
among the Gods. 5 


AMADIS and ORIANA. 


ON IAN A. 


N my eſteem he well deſerves a part, 
He ſhares my praiſe, but you have all my heart: 
When equal virtues in the ſcales are try'd, 
And juſtice againſt neither can decide; t 
When judgment, thus perplex'd, ſuſpends the choice, 
Fancy muſt ſpeak, and give the caſting voice: 
Much to his love, much to his merit 's due, 
But powerful inclination was for you. 
8 | AMADIS. 

Thou haſt no equal, a ſuperior ray 
Unrival'd as the light that rules the day. 
Should Fame ſolicit me with all her charms, 
Not blooming laurels nor victorious arms 
Should purchaſe but a grain of the delight, 
A moment from the raptures of this night, 


ORIANA. 

Wrong not my virtue, to ſuppoſe that I 
Can grant to love, what duty muſt deny; 
A father's will is wanting, and my breaſt 
Is rul'd by glory, though by love poſſeſt: 
Rather than be another's, I would die 
Nor can be yours, till duty ſhall comply. 

AMADISs. 
Hard rules, which thus the nobleſt loves 


To wait the peeviſh humours of old age! 


engages 
Think not the lawfulneſs of love conſiſts 


In parents wills, or in the forms of prieſts; 


Such 


K vv ” 


ch 
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Bach are but licens'd rapes, which vengeance draw 
From Heav'n, howe' er approv'd by human law. 
Marriage the happieſt bond of love might be, 

If hands were only joined, when hearts agree. 


Enter UR CAN DA, CorRISANDA, FLORESTAN, and 
Attendants to URGAN DA. 


URGANDA. 
Here faithful lovers to ſure joys remove, 
'The ſoft retreat of glory and of love, 
By fate prepar'd, to crown the happy hours 
Of mighty kings, and famous conquerors : 
Here, gallant Prince, let all your labours end; 
Before, I gave a miſtreſs; now, a friend; 
The greateſt bleſſings which the Gods can ſend. 
[ Preſenting Floreſtan, 


AMADIS. 


O Floreſtan ! thare was but thus to-meet, 
Thus to embrace, to make my joys compleat z 
'The fight of thee does ſuch vaſt tranſports breed, 
As ſcarce the ecſtacies of love exceed. 


FLOREST AN. 
If beyond love or glory is a taſte 
Of pleaſure, it is ſure in friendſhip plac'd. 
OrRIANA. 


My Coriſanda too [ Embracing her. 
Not Floreſtan covld fly with greater haſte 


To take thee in his arms—O welcome to my breaſt, 


As to thy lovei's 


ConRISAN DA. 
O joy compleat ! 


Bleſt day! 
Wherein ſo many friends and lovers meet. 


 FLoORESTAN.. 


The ſtorm blown over, ſo the wanton doves 
Shake from their plumes the rain, and ſeek the 
ves, 
Pair their glad mates, and cooe eternal loves. 


AMADIS. 


O Floreftan ! bleſt as thou doſt deſerve, 
To thee the Fates are kind, without reſerve. 
My joys are not ſo full ; though love would yield, 
Fierce Honor ſtands his ground, and keeps the field; 
Nature within ſeduc'd, in vain befriends, 
While Honor, with his guard of pride, defends: 
O Nature! frail, and faulty in thy frame, 
Fomenting wiſhes, Honor muſt condemg | 
Or O! too rigid Honor, thus to bind, | 
When Nature prompts, and when Defire is kind. 


Enter ARCABON conducting CONSTANTIUS, her 
Garments looſe, and Hair diſtevelled, ſeeming frantic. 
ConNSTANTIUS in deep Mourning. 


ARCABON. 

This, Roman, is the place: Tis magic ground, 
Hid by enchantment, by enchantment found. * 
Behold them at our view diſſolve in fear, 

Two armies, are two lovers in deſpair z 
Proceed, be bold, and ſcorning to entreat, 
Think all her ſtrugglings feign d, her cries deceit ! 


Kill him, and raviſh her for ſo would I, 

Were I a man —or rather let both die. 

The rape may pleaſe—— ' 

Each was diſdain'd; to equal rage reſign 

Thy heart, and let it burn and blaze like mine. 
"Tis ſweet to love, but when with ſcorn we meet, 


{ Revenge ſupplies the loſs with joys as great. 


A Chariot deſcends feoiftly, into wwhich ſhe enters ar 
the following Lines 

Up to th' etherial heavens, where Gods reſide, 

Lo! thus I fly, to thunder on thy fide. 


[A Clap of Thunder. The Chariot mounts in the Air, 
and vaniſbes with her, ] 


ConsTANTIVUS. 


Fly where thou wilt, but not to bleſt abodes, 
For ſure, where: e'er thou art, there are no Gods: 
[ Addreſſing himſelf to Oriana. ] 
I come not here an object to affright, 
Or to moleſt, but add to your delight. 
Behold a Prince expiring in your view, 
Whoſe life 's a burthen to himſelf, and you. 
Fate and the King all other means deny 
To ſet you free, but that Conſtantius die. 
A Roman arm had play'd a Roman part, 
But *'tis prevented by my breaking heart; 
I thank ye, Gods, nor think my doom ſevere, 
Reſigning life, on any terms, for her. I 


URGAND A. 


What cruel deſtiny on beauty waits, 
When on one face depend ſo many fates ! 


. Cons TANTIUS. 


Make room, ye Decii, whoſe devoted brefth 
Secur'd your country's happineſs by death; 
I come a ſacrifice no leſs renown'd, 
The cauſe as glorious, and as ſure the wound. 
O Love! with all thy ſweets let her be bleſt, 
Thy reign be gentle in that beauteous breaſt. | 
Though thy malignant beams, with deadly force, 
Have ſcorch'd my joys, and in their haneful courſe 
Wither'd each plant, and dry'd up every ſource ; 
Ah! to Oriana ſhine leſs fatal bright, 
Cheriſh her heart, and youriſh her delight, 
Reſtrain each cruel influence that deſtroys, 
Bleſs all her days, and ripen all her joys. 


Oriana Tweeps, and fhews concern; Amadis addr 
l F R 
. | 


AMADIS. 2 


Were Fortune us'd to ſmile upon deſert, 
Love had been yours, to die had been my part: 


w 


Thus Fate divides the prize; though Beauty 's mine, 


Yet Fame, our other miſtreſs, is more thine. 
[Conſtantius looking ſternly upon him. 

Diſdain not, gallant Prince, a rival's praiſe, 

Whom your high worth thus humbles to confeſs 

In every thing but love, he merits leſs. 


ConNSTANTIUS. 

Art thou that rival then? O killing ſharne ! 
And has he viewed me thus, ſo weak, ſo tame? 
Like a ſcorn'd captive proſtrate at his ſide, 
To grace his triumph, and delight his pride? 


O 'tis 
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Turns back from death, and firing every vein, 
Reddens with rage, and kindles life again. 

Be firm, my ſoul, quick from this ſcene remove, 
Or madneſs elſe may be too ſtrong for love. 

Spent as Jam, and wearied with the weight 

Of burthening life -I could reverſe my fate. 
Thus planted—ſtand thy everlaſting bar 


O 'tis too much! and Nature in diſdain 5 


[ Seizes him, holding a dagger at his breaſt; Amadis 


does the ſame, each holding a dagger ready to ſtrike. 
But for Oriana's ſake *tis better here. 


[ Srabs himſelf; Amadis throws away his dagger, and 
ſupports him: they all help.] 


| OR IAN A. 
Live, generous Prince, ſuch virtue ne'er ſhould die. 


Cons TANTTIusS. 
I've liv'd enough, of all I wiſh poſſeſt, 
If dying I may leave Oriana bleſt. 
The laſt warm drop forſakes my bleeding heart; 
Oh Love! how ſure a murderer thou art. [ Dies. 


OA A. [Weeping.] 
There breaks the nobleſt heart that ever burn'd 
In flames of love, for ever to be mourn'd. | 


AMADIS. 


| Lavifh to him, you wrong an equal flame; 
Had he been lov'd, my heart had done the fame. 


FLORESTAN. 
Oh Emperor! all ages muſt agree, 
Such, but more happy, ſhould all lovers be. 


UGANDA. [To Oriana.] 
No lover now throughout the world remains, 
But Amadis, deſerving of your chains. 
Remove that mournful object from the ſight. 
[ Carry off the body. 
Exe yon bright beams are ſhadow'd o'er with night, 
The ſtubborn king ſhall licenſe your delight ; 
The torch, already bright with nuptial fire, 
Shall bring you to the bridegroom you defire 3 
And Honor, which ſo long has kept in doubt, 
Be better-pleas'd to yield, than to hold out. 


I Flouriſh of all the Muſic. The Stage fills with 
Singers and Dancers, in the Habits of Heroes and 
Heroines.] | 


Urganda conduits Amadis, Oriana, &c. to a Seat 
during the following Entertainment. 


Firft Voice. 
Make room for the combat, make room; 
Sound the trumpet. and drum; 
A fairer than Venus prepares 
To encounter a greater than Mars. 

The Gods of defire take part in the fray, 
And Love fits like Jove to decide the great day. 
Make room for the combat, make room; 

Sound the trumpet and.drum, | 


| 


Second Voice. 
Give the word to begin, 
Let the combatants in, 
The challenger enters all glorious 3 
But Love has decreed 
Though Beauty may bleed, 
Vet Beauty ſhall till be victorious. 


CHORUS. 


Make room for the combat, make room; 
Sound the trumpet and drum. 


[ Here two Parties enter from the oppoſite Sides of tle 
Theatre, armed at all Points, marching in oarlii 
Order. And then dance ſeveral Pyrrhick or Martial 
Dances, wvith Swords and Bucklers. Mich ended, 
the Singers again advance.] 


To 1 ſung. 


Help! help! th' unpraQtis'd conqu'ror cries ; 
He faints, he falls; help! help! Ah me! he dies; 
Gently ſhe tries to raiſe his head, 
And weeps, alas! to think him dead. 
Sound, - found a charge—'tis war again; 
Again he fights, again is ſlain 
Again, again, help! help! ſhe cries, 
He faints, he falls, help! help! Ah me! he dies. 


Dance of Heroes and Heroines. 


Then Singers again come forward. 
To be ſung. 


Happy pair, 

Free from care, 
Enjoy the bleſſing 
Of ſweet poſſeſſing; 

Free from care, 

Happy pair. 
Love inviting, 
Souls uniting; 

Deſiring, 

Expiring; 

Enjoy the bleſſing 
Of ſweet poſſeſſing; 
Free from care, 

Happy pair. 


Another Dance of Heroes and Heroines. 
Then @ full Cnosa vs of all the Voices and Inſtruments 


Be true, all ye lovers, whate'er you endure ; 
Though cruel the pain is, how ſweet is the cure! 
In the hour of poſſeſſing, 

So divine is the bleſſing, 

That one moment”s obtaining, 

Pays an age of complaining. 
Be true, all ye lovers, whate'er you endure; 
Though cruel the pain is, how ſweet is the cure 


[ Here follows Variety of Dances, wvith which the Er. 
tertainment concluding, Amadis, Oriana, Sc. f 
and come forward. 


AM ADI 


1 
L 
A 


ments. 
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AMADI1s, . UIGSAN PDA. 
So Phtebus mounts triumphant in the ſkies, Whate'er the virtuous and the juſt endure, 
The clouds diſperſe, and gloomy horror flies; Slow the reward may be, but always ſure. 
Darkneſs gives place to the victorious light, 
And all around is gay, and all around is btight. [4 triumphant flouriſh of all the inſtruments, with 
OARIANA. | hich the play concludes. ] 
Our preſent joys are ſweeter from paſt pain; | 
To Love and Heaven, by ſuffering we attain, 


Et PILOGUR 
By the Right Honourable Foſeph Addiſon, Eſq. 


HEN Orpheus tun'd his pipe with pleafing woe, 

Rivers forgot to run, and winds to blow; 
While lift ning foreſts cover'd, as he play'd, 
The ſoft Muſician in a moving ſhade. | 
That this night's ſtrains the ſame ſucceſs may find, 
The force of magic is to beauty join d: 
Where ſounding ſtrings, and artful vdites fail, 
The charming rod, and mutter'd ſpells prevail. 
Let ſage Un 6ANDA wave the circling wand 
The dafon Feline aka wood danke ware 
'The deſart ſmiles, the woods begin to grow, 
The birds rd warble, and the Þilogs 0 00. 


The ſame dull fights in the ſame landſkip mixt, 
Scenes of till life, and points for ever fixt, 
A tedious pleaſure on the mind beftow, 
And pall the ſenſe with one continued ſhow : 
But as our two magicians try their ſkill, 
The viſion varies, tho' the place ſtands fill ; 
While the ſame ſpot its gaudy form renews, 
Shifting the proſpect to a thouſand views. 
Thus (without unity of place tranſgreſs'd) 
Th' enchanter turns the critic to a jeſt. 


But howſoe'er to pleaſe your wandering eyes 
Brighe obje2ts diſappear, and belfiter riſe : 
There 's none can make amends for loſt delight, © 


While from that circle ® we divert your fight. 


*The Ladies. 


END OF LANSDOWNE'S POEMS. 


« THE Poems of Dr. Watts were, by my recommendation, inſerted in this 
« Cullection; the Readers of which are to impute to me whatever pleaſure or 
cc wearineſs they may find in the peruſal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
« Yalden, ” | 


| DR. Jonnsos. 


TY 


AGAINST IMMODERATE GRIEF. 


TO A 


' YOUNG LADY WEEPING. 


An ODE in Imitation of Castnins, 
I. 


0 mournful ſighs, or floods of tears, prevent 
The ills, unhappy men lament: 
Could all the anguiſh of my mind 
Remove my cares, or make but Fortune kind ; 
Soon I'd the grateful tribute pay, 
And weep my troubled thoughts away : 


To wealth and pleaſure every ſigh prefer, 


And more than gems eſteem each falling tear. 


2 8 
But, ſince inſulting cares are moſt inclin'd 

To triumph o'er th' afflicted mind; 

Since ſighs can yield us no relief, 
And tears, like fruitful ſhowers, but nouriſh grief; 

Then ceaſe, fair mourner, to complain, 

Nor laviſh ſuch bright ſtreams in vain : 
But till with chearful thoughts thy cares beguile, 
And tempt thy better fortunes with a ſmile. 


III. 
The generous mind is by its ſufferings known, 
Which no afflition tramples down; _ 

But when oppreſs'd will upward move, 
Spurn down its clog of cares, and foar aboye. 

Thus the young royal eagle tries 

On the ſun-beams his tender eyes, 
And, if he ſhrinks not at th' offenſive light, 
He 's then for empire fit, and takes his ſoaring flight, 


IV 


Though cares aſſault thy breaſt on every fide, 
Fer bravely ſtem th* impetuous tide : 
No tributary tears to fortune pay, 

Nor add to any loſs a noble day; 
But with kind hopes ſupport thy mind, 

And think thy better lot behind: 

Amidſt afflictions let thy ſoul be great, 

And ſhew thou dar'ſt deſerve a better ſtate. 


V. 
Then, lovely mourner, wipe thoſe tears away, 


And cares that urge thee to decay ; 
Like ravenous age thy charms they waſte, 


| Wrinkle thy 2 —_ brow, and blooming beauties 


But keep tliy looks and mind ſerene, 
All gay without, all calm within; 
For Fate is aw'd, and adverſe fortunes fly 
A chearful look, and an unconquer'd eye, 


HYMN TO THE MORNING. 
IN PRAISE OF LIGHT. 
I. A 
ARENT of Day! whoſe beauteous beams of light 
Spring from the darkſome womb of night, 
And midſt their native horrors ſhow, 
Like gems adorning of the Negro's brow: 
Not heav'n's falr bo can equal thee, 
In all its gaudy drapery 


Thou firſt eſſay of light, and pledge of day! 
That uſher'ſt in the ſun, and till prepar'ſt its way. 


* II. 


Rival of ſhade, eternal ſpring of light! 


Thou art the genuine ſource of it: 

From thy bright unexhauſted womh, 
The beauteous race of days and ſeaſons come. 

Thy beauty ages cannot wrong, 

But, ſpite of time, thou rt ever young: 
Thou art alone heaven's moſt virgin light, i 
Whoſe face a veil of bluſhes hides from human fight. 


III. 


Like ſome fair bride thou riſeſt from thy bed, 
And doſt around thy luſtre ſpread ; 
Around the univerſe diſpenſe 
New life to all, and quickening influence, 
With gloomy ſmiles thy rival Night 
Beholds thy glorious dawn of light : 
Not all the wealth ſhe views in mines below 
Can match thy brighter beams, or equal luſtre ſhew. 
| | IV. 
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IV. 
At thy approach, Nature erects her head, 
The ſmiling univerſe is glad; 
The drowſy earth and ſeas awake, 


And, from thy beams, new life and vigaur;take : 
When thy more chearful rays appear, 


Ev*n guilt and women ceaſe to fear : 


Horror, Deſpair, and all the ſons of night ph 
Retirs before thy beams, and take their haſty flight. 


V. 


To thee, the grateful Faſt their altars raiſe, 
And fing with early hymns thy praiſe ; 


Thou doſt their happy ſoil beſtow, 


Enrich the heavens above, and earth below : 


Thou riſeft in the fragrant Eaſt, _ 


Like the fair Pœnix from her balmy neſt; 


No altar of the gods can equal thine, 


The air's thy richeſt incenſe, the whole land thy ſhrine ! 


VI. 
But yet thy fading, glories ſoon decay. 


Thine 's but a e fry: 3 1 
our » 


Too foon thou rt raviſh 


Borne down the fiream'of day, and overwhelm'd with 
| t | | 


ligh 


Thy deams to their own ruin Haſte, 
They 're fram'd too exquiſite to laſt: 
Thine is a glorious, but a ſhort-liv'd ſtate, 


». Pity fo fair a birth ſhould yield fo ſoon to fate! 


VII. 


Before th Almighty Artiſt fram'd the ſky, | 


Or gave the earth its harmony, 


His firſt command was for thy light; 
He. view d the lovely birth, and bleſſed it: 
In purple ſwaddling- bands it ſtruggling lay, 


Not yet maturely bright for day: 
Old Chaos then a chearful ſmile put on, 


VIII. 


And, from thy beauteous form, did firſtpreſageits own, 


ce Let there be Light!” the great Creator ſaid, 


His word the active child obeyed : 


Night did her teeming womb diſcloſe : 


| III. 
Say, in what diſtant region doſt thou dwell, 
To Reaſon inacceſſible; | 
From form and duller matter free 


Thou ſoar'ſt above the reach of man's philoſophy. 


IV. 
. 
Involv'd in thee, we firſt receive our breath, 
Thou art our refuge too in death : 
Great Monarch of the Grave and Womb, 
Where-e'er our ſouls ſball go, to thee our bodies come, 


7 V. 

The filent globe is ſtruck with awful fear, 

When thy Majeſtic ſhades appear: 
{. _ . Thou doft compoſe the air and ſea, 
And Earth a ſabbath keeps, ſacred to Reft and Thee, 

VI. | 
In thy ſerener ſhades our. ghoſts delight 
And court the umbrage of the Night; 

In vaults and gloomy caves they ſtray, 

But fly the Morning's beams, and ficken at the Day, 
: VII. 5 

Though ſolid bodies dare exclude the light, 

Nor will the brighteſt ray admit; 

No ſubſtance can thy force repel, 


VIII. 5 


The ſparleling gems, and ores in mines below, 

To thee their beauteous luſtre owe ; 

Though form'd within the womb of Night, 
Bright as their fire they ſhine, with native rays of light, 


IX. 


When thou doſt raiſe thy venerable head, 
And art in-genuine Night-array'd, 
Thy Negro beauties: then delight; 
Beauties, like poliſh'd jet, with their own darkneſs 


X. 


And know'ſt no difference here below: 


n b Thou doſt thy ſmiles impartially beſtow, 
And then the bluſhing Morn, its brighteſt offspring, "_ K 1 


roſe. 


A while th' Almighty wondering view'd, 
And then himſelf pronounc'd it good : 


All things appear the ſame by thee, 
Though Light diſtinction makes, thou giv'ſt equality. 


«© With Night,” ſaid he, 4e divide th imperial ſway; XI. 
Thou my firſt labour art, and thou ſhalt bleſs the | Thou, Darkneſs, art the loyer's kind retreat, 


Bey. 


— 


— 


HYMN TO DARKNESS. 
ARKNESS, thou firſt great parent of us all, 


Thou art our great original : 
Since from thy univerſal womb 


Does all thou ſhad'ſt below, thy numerous 


come. 
II. 


Thy wondrous birth is ev'n to Time unknown 


Or, like Eternity, thou 'dſt none; 
Whilſt Light did its firſt being owe 


Unto that awful ſhade it dares to rival now. 


And doſt the nuptial joys compleat ; 
Thou doſt inſpire them with thy ſhade, 
Giy'ſ vigour to the youth, and warm'ſt the yielding 


Calm as the bleſs'd above the Anchorites dwell, 
Within their peaceful gloomy cel]. 
Their minds with heavenly joys are fill'd ; 


offspring, The pleaſures Light deny, thy ſhades for eyer yield. 


9 
» 


XIII. 


In caves of Night, the oracles of old 
Did all their myſteries unfold: 
Darkneſs did firft religion grace, 
Gaye terrors to the God, and reverence to the plaee. 


XIV. 


Thou reign'ſt in depths below, doſt in the centre dwell, 


ee, 


ay. 


ell, 


KV 
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XIV. 
When the Almighty did on Horeb ſtand, | 
Thy ſhades-inclos'd the hallow'd land; 
In clouds of Night he was array d, 
And venerable Darkneſs his 2 8 made. 
XV. 
When he appear'd arm'd in his power and ight, 
He veil'd the beatific light; 
When terrible with majeſty, 
In tempeſts he gaye laws, and clad himſelf in thee, 
XVI. 


Ere the foundation of the earth was laid, 

Or brighter firmament was made ; 

Ere matter, time, or place, were nown, 
Thou, Monarch 2 ſway'dſt theſe ſpacious 


een. 
But, now the Moon (though gay with borrow'd light) | 
Invades thy ſcanty lot of Night: 
By rebel ＋ thou rt betray'd, 
The ay of Stars. depoſe their Monarch Shade. 
XVIII. 
Vet fading light its empire muſt r 
And Nature's power ſubmit to thine: 
An univerſal ruin ſhall erect thy throne, 
And F ate confirm thy kingdom evermore thy own. 


8 — 


—— — 
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H U MAN L I y E. 
SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY AN EPICURE. 


In Imitation of the Second Chapter of. the Wisdom 
| of SOLOMON. 


To the Lord HUNSDON. 
APINDARIC OD E. 


HEN vill penurious Heaven no more allow ? 
No more on its own darling man beſtow ? 
Is it for this he lord of all appears, 
And his great Maker's image bears? 
To toil beneath a wretched ſtate, 
Oppreſs'd with miſeries and fate; 
Beneath his painful burthen groan, 
And in this beaten road of life drudge on 
Amidft our labors, we poſſeſs 
No kind allays of happineſs : : 
No ſoftening joys can call oyr own, 
To make this bitter drug go down 5 
Whilſt death an eaſy conqueſt gains, 
And the inſatiate Grave in endleſs triumph reigns. 
With throes and pangs into the world we come, 
The curſe and burthen of the womb: 
Nor wretched to ourſelves alone, 
Our mothers? labours introduce our own. 
In cries and tears our infancy we waſte, 
Thoſe fad prophetic tears that flow 
By inſtinct of our future woe; 
And ev'n our dawn of life with ſorrows overcaſt. 
Thus we toil out a reſtleſs age, 
Each his laborious part muſt have, 
Down from the monarch to the ſlave, 
AR ver this farce of life, then drop beneath the ſtage, 


II. 


From our firſt drawing vital breath, 

From our firſt ſtarting from the womb, 

Until we reach the deſtin'd tomb, 

We all are poſting on to the dark jail of death. 
Life, like a cloud that fleets before the wind, 
No mark, no kind impreſſion, leaves behind, 

"Tis ſcatter'd like ho winds that blow, 
Boiſterous as them, full as inconſtant too, 
That know not whence they 3 nor where they go 
Here we re detain'd a while, and the 
Become originals again: 
Time ſhall a man to his firſt ſelf reſtore, 

And make him intire nothing, all he was before, 

No part of us, no remnant, ſhall ſurvive! 

And yet we impudently ſay, we live! 

No! we but ebb into ourſelves again, 

And only come to be, as we had never been. 


Say, ase Sage, thou that art 8 wh ! 
Unriddle me theſe myſteries : , 
What is the ſoul, the vital heat, 
That our mean frame does animate ? 
What is our breath, the breath of man, 
That buoys his nature up, and does ey'n life ſuſtain? 
Is it not air, an empty fume, 
A fire that does itſelf conſume z 
A warmth that in a heart is bred, 
A lambent flame with heat and motion fed ? 
Extinguith that, the whole is gone, 
This boaſted ſcene of life is done: 
Away the phantom takes its flight, 
Damn'd to a loathſome grave, and an eternal night. 
The ſoul, th* immortal part we boaſt, 5 
In one conſuming minute 's loſt; 
Ise its firſt ſource it muſt repair, 
Scatter with winds, and flow with common air. 
Whilſt the fall'n body, by a ſwift decays 
Reſolves into its native clay: 
For duſt and aſhes are its ſecond birth, 


And that incorporates too with its great parent Earth. 
IV. 


Nor ſhall our names our memories ſurvive, 
Alas, no part of man can live 
The empty blaſts of fame ſhall die, 
And even thoſe nothings taſte mortality. 
In vain to-future ages we tranſmit 
Heroic acts, and monuments of wit: 
In vain we dear- bought honors leave, 
To make our aſhes gay, and furniſh out a grave, 
Ah, treacherous immortality ! 
For thee our ſtock of youth we waſte, 
And urge on life, that ebbs too faſt : 
To purchaſe thee with blood, the valiant fly; - 
And, to ſurvive in fame, the great and glorious die. 
Laviſh of life, they ſquander this eſtate, 
And for a poor reverſion wait: 
- Bankrupts and mifers to themſelves they grow, 
Embitter wretched liſe with toils and woe, 


To hoard up e endleſs fame, they know not where or how, 


A 
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V. | Frultion only cloys the appetite; 1 
Ab, think, my friends, how ſwift the minutes haſte! | Ogg does the conqueſt, than the prize delight: 

The preſent day entirely is our own, Ds 10 — ane 1 , 

Then ſeize the bleſſing ere tis gone: Like boiflurons waves, no ſettled hounds they 
To-morrow, fatal ſound ! ſince this may be our laſt, Fix'd at no point but euere ue ans know, 
Why 1 yr" boaſt of Yearts and ſum up days! Who wa Its a y ns OE wa 

*Tis all imaginary ſpace : | moſt exp enjoys the p 

To-day, 2 5 — inheritance, "Tis rais'd by wiſhes, by fruition loſt ; 5 

"Tis all penurious Fate will give We 're charm'd with diftant views of happineſs, 

— Poſterity ll to-morrow live, Zut near approaches make the proſpect leſs, 
Our ſons crowd on behind, our children drive us hence, | Wiſhes, like painted landſcapes, beſt delight, 

With garlands then your temples crown, Whilt diſtance recommends them to the ſight 2 

And lie on beds of roſes down: Plac'd afar off, they beautiful appear; ; 

Beds of roſes we Il prepare, | But ſhow their coarſe and nauſeous colours, near. 

| Roſes that our emblems are; Thus the fam'd Midas, when he found his ſtere, 
A while they flouriſh on the bough, | Increaſing ſtill, and would admit of more, 
| And drink large draughts of heavenly dew : With eager arms his ſwelling bags he prefs'd ; 
Like us they ſmile, are young and and gay, And expectation only made him bleſs'd : 
And, like us too, are tenants for a day, : But, when a boundleſs treaſure he enjoy'd, 
Since with Night's blaſting breath they vaniſh ſwift on * _ _ with r _ __ 
away. en, damn'd to heaps, and ſurfeit ore, 
Fl | He curs'd that gold he doated on before. 


Bring chearful wine, and coſtly ſweets prepare : II 9 
l | THE CURSE OF BABYLON, 
Let cares and buſineſs wait a while; k 2 
Old age affords a thinking interval: IS AIAH, Chap. xiii. paraphraſed, 
Or, if they muſt a longer hearing have, ET A PINDARIC ODE. 
Bid them attend below, adjourn into the grave. 
Then gay and ſprightly wine produce, I. 
Wines that wit and mirth infuſe : OW let the fatal banner be diſplay'd ! 
That fred, like oil, th' expiring flame, Upon ſome lofty monntain's top 
Revive our drooping ſoyls, and prop this tottering frame. | Go ſet the dreadful ſtandard up 
That, when the grave our bodies has engroſs'd, And all around the hills the bloody ſignals ſpread. 
When virtues ſhall forgotten lie, For, lo, the numerous hoſt of heaven appear ! 
With all their boaſted piety, | Th' embattled legions of the ſky, 
Honors and titles, like ourſelves, be loſt; | With all their dread artillery, 
Then our recorded vice ſhall flouriſh on, Draw forth in bright array, and muſter in the air. 
And our immortal riots be for ever known. Why do the mountains tremble with the noiſe, 
This, this, is what we ought to do, And valleys echo back their voice ? 
The great deſign, the grand affair below ! The hills tumultuous grow and loud, 
Since bounteous Nature plac'd our Steward here, The hills that groan beneath the gathering multitude. 
Then man his grandeur ſhould maintain, Wide as the poles of heaven's extent, 
And in excels of pleaſure reign, So far 's the dreadful ſummons ſent : 
Keep up his character, and lord of all appear. Kingdoms and nations at his call appear, 
7 | For ev'n the Lord of Hofts'commands in perſon there, 
— II. | 
| | Start — N thou drowſy land, 
Awake, and hear his dread command 
AGAINST EN JOY M E NT. Thy black tempeſtuous day comes lowering on, 
E love and hate, as reſtleſs monarchs fight, O fatal light! O inauſpicious hour ! 
Who boldly dare invade another's right: : Was ever ſuch a day before ES 
Yet, when through all the dangerous toils they ve run, So ftain'd e blood, by marks of vengeance known. 
Ignably quit the conqueſts they have won; Nature ſhall from her ſteady courſe remove, 


"Thoſe charming hopes, that made them valiant grow, The arc eg 22 its Nw _ 
f > firmament ; 


en make them cowards now. Horror ſeize all below, confaſion reign above. 
Our paſſions only form our happineſs, The ftars of heaven ſhall ſicken at the ſight, 
Hopes ſtill enlarge, as fears contract it leſs ; Nor ſhall the planets yield their light: 
Hope with a gaudy proſpect feeds the eye, 1 But from the wretched object fly 
Sooths every, ſenſe, does with each wiſh comply; | And, like extinguiſh'd tapers, quit the darken'd ſy. 
But falſe Enjoyment the kind guide deſtroys, The riſing ſun, as he was conſcious too, 
We loſe the paſſion in the treacherous joys. As he the fatal buſineſs knew, 
Like the gay filk-worm, when it pleaſes moſt, A deep, a bloody red ſhall ſtain 
In that ungrateful web it ſpun, tis loſt, And at his carly dawn ſhall ſet in night again. 
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III. f 
To the deſtroying ſword I *ve ſaid; Go forth, 
Go, fully execute my wrath ! 
Command my hoſts, my willing attnies lead; 
For this rebellious land and all therein ſhall bleed. 


They ſhall not grieve me more, no more tranſgreſs ; 
I will conſume the ſtubborn race: 
Yet brutes and ſavages I juſtly ſpare ; 
Uſeleſs is all my vengeance there; 
Ungrateful man 's the greater monſter far, 
On guiltleſs beaſts I will the land beſtow, 
To them th' inheritance ſhall go; 
Thoſe elder brothers now ſhall lord it here below: 
And, if ſome poor remains eſcape behind, 
Some relicks left of loſt mankind ; | 
Th' aſtoniſh'd herds ſhall in their cities cry, 
When they behold a man, Lo, there 's a prodigy! 
| IV. 
The Medes I call to my aſſiſtance here, 
A people that delight in war ; 
A generous race of men, a nation free 
From vicious eaſe and Perſian luxury. 
Silver is deſpicable to their eyes, 
Contemn'd the uſeleſs metal lies : 
Their conquering iron they prefer before 
The fineſt gold, ev*n Ophir's tempting ore, 
By theſe the land ſhall be ſubdued, 
Abroad their bows ſhall overcome, 
Their ſwords and flames deſtroy at home; 
For neither ſex nor age ſhall be exempt from blood. 
The nobles and the princes of thy ſtate 
Shall on the victor's triumphs wait: 
And thoſe that from the battle fled 
Shall be, with chains oppreſs d, in cruel bondage led. 
V. 


T'll viſit their diſtreſs with plagues and miſeries, 


The throes that womens? labours wait, 
Convulſive pangs, and bloody ſweat, 
Their beauty ſhall conſume, and vital ſpirits ſeize. 
The raviſh'd virgins ſhall be borne away, | 
And their diſhonor'd wives be led 
To the inſulting victor's bed, 
To brutal luſts expos'd, to fury left a prey. 
Nor ſhall the teeming womb afford 
Its forming births a refuge from the ſword ; 
The ſword, that ſhall their pangs increaſe, 
And all the throes of travail curſe with barrenneſs, 
The infants ſhall expire with their firſt breath, 
And only live in pangs of death 
Live but with early cries to curſe the light, 
And, at the dawn of life, ſet in eternal night. 
VI. 
Ev'n Babylon, adorn'd with every grace, 
| The beauty of the univerſe: ; 
Glory of nations ! the Chaldzan's pride, 
And joy of all'th* admiring world beſide : 
Thou, Babylon! before whoſe throne 
The empires of the earth fall down; 
The proftrate nations homage pay, 
And vaſſal princes of the world obey : 
Shalt in the duſt be trampled low: 
Abject and low upon the earth be laid, 
And deep in ruins hide thy ignominious head. 
Thy ſtrong amazing walls, whoſe impious height 
The clouds conceal from human fight ; 


That proudly now their poliſh'd turrets rear, 
Which bright as neighbouring ftars appear, 
Diffuſing glories round th' enlighten'd alr, _ - 
In flames ſhall downwards to their centre fly, 
And deep within the earth, as their foundations, lie. 
VII. | | 
Thy beauteous palaces (though now thy pride!) 
: Shall be Apr of aſhes hid: 
In vaſt ſurprizing heaps ſhall lie, 
And ev'n thelr ruins bear the pomp of majeſty. 
Nd bold inhabitant ſhall dare 
Thy ras'd foundations to repair: 
No pitying hand exalt thy abject Rate z 
No! to ſucceeding times thou muſt remain 
An horrid exemplary ſcene 
And lie from age to age ruin'd and deſolate. 
Thy fall 's decreed (amazing turn of fate!) 
Low as Gomorrah's wretched ſtate : 
Thou, Babylon, ſhalt be like Sodom curſt, 
Deſtroy'd by flames from heaven, and thy more burn- 


ing luſt. 
; VIII. 
The day 's at hand, when in thy fruitful ſoil 
No laborer ſhall reap, no mower toil : 
His tent the wandering Arab ſhall not ſpread, 
Nor make thy curſed ground his bed; 
Though faint with travel, though oppreſt with thirſt, 
N He to his drooping herds ſhall cry aloud, 
Taſte not of that embitter'd flood, 
Taſte not Euphrates' ſtreams, they re poiſonous all, 
? and curſt. F 
The ſhepherd to his wandering flocks ſhall ſay, 
When v'er thy battlements they ſtray, 
When in thy palaces they graze, | | 
Ah, fly, unhappy flocks! fly this infectious place, 
Whilſt the ſad traveller, that paſſes on, 
Shall aſk, Lo, where is Babylon ? 
And when he has thy ſmall remainder found, 
Shall ſay, I'll fly from hence, tis ſure accurſed ground, 
IX. 


Then ſhall the ſavages and beaſts of prey 
From their deſerted mountains haſte away; 
Every obſcene and vulgar beaft 
Shall be to Babylon a gueſt: 
Her marble roofs, and every cedar room, 
Shall dens and caves of ſtate to nol+er brutes become, 
Thy courts of juſtice, and tribunals too, 
(O irony to call them ſo!) 
There, where the tyrant and oppreſſor bore 
The ſpoils of innocence and blood before; 
There ſhall the wolf and ſavage tiger meet, 
And griping vulture ſhall appear in tate, 
There birds of prey ſhall rule, and ravenous beaſts be 
great. | | 
Thoſe uncorrupted ſhall remain, 
Thoſe ſhall alone their genuine uſe retain, a 
There Violence ſhall thrive, Rapine and Fraud ſhall 
; reign, 1 | 
X. 
Then ſhall the melancholy Satyrs groan, 
O'er their lamented Babylon; | 
And ghoſts that glide with horror by, 
To view where their unbury'd bodies lie, 
With doleful cries ſhall fill the air, 


And with amazement ſtrike th' affrighted — 
There 
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There the obfcener birds of night, 
Birds that in gloomy ſhades delight, 
Shall ſolitude enjoy, live undiſturb'd by light. 
All the HI omens of the air 
Shall ſeream their loud preſages there. 
But let them all their dire predictions tell, 
Secure in ills, and fortify'd with woe, | 
Heaven ſhall in vain its future vengeance ſlow : 
For thou art happily inſenſible, 
3 Beneath the reach of miſeries fell, 


n 4 


TO Ms. CONGREVE. 
AN EPISTOLARY ODE, 1693. 


Occaſioned by the 01. D BacunLon,” 


I. | 
| AM*D wits and beauties ſhare this common fate, 
To ſtand expoſ'd to public love und hate, 
In every breaſt different paſſions raiſe, 
At once our envy, and our praiſe. _ 
For when, like you, ſome noble youth appears, 
For wit and humour fam'd above his years; 
Each emulous Muſe, that views that laurel won, 
Muſt praiſe the worth ſo much tranſcends their own, 
And, while his fame they envy, add to his renown. 
But ſure, like you, no youth could pleaſe, 
Nor at his firſt attempt boaſt ſuch ſucceſs: 
Where all mankind have fail'd, you glories won; 
Triumphant are in this alone, 
In this; have all the bards of old out-done. 
| II. 
Then may'f thou rule our ſtage in triumph long 
May'ft thou its injur'd fame revive, 
And matchleſs proofs of wit and humour give, 
Reforming with thy ſcenes, and charming with thy ſong ! 
And though a curſe ill-fated wit purſues, 
And waits the fatal dowry of a Muſe ; 
Yet may thy rifing fortunes be 
Secure from all th blaſts of poetry; 
As thy own laurels floufiſhing appear, R 
Unſully d mu with cates, nor clogg'd with hope and 


As from its wants, be from its vices free, 
| From nauſeous ſervile —_— 33 
Nor to a patron proſtitute thy mind. : 
f Though Tiks Avguftus great, as fam'd Mæcenas kind. 
III. 


Though great in fame ! believe me, genetous youth, 


Believe this oft-experienc'd truth, 


From him that knows thy virtues, and admires their 
worth. 
Though thou *rt above vulgar poets fear, 
Truſt not th* ungrateful world too far; 

Truſt not the ſniiles of the inconſtant town; 

Truſt not the plaudits of a theatre 

(Which Durfey ſhall with Thee and Dryden ſhare) ; 
Nor to a ſtages intereſt ſacrifice thy own. 

Thy genius, that's for nobler things defign'd, 


May at looſe hours oblige mankind: 


Thou need'ſt no deſolation dread, no greater curſes fear- 


Then, great as is thy fame, thy fortunes raiſe, 
Join thriving intereſt to thy barren'bays, 

And teach the world to envy, as thou doſt to-praiſe, 
The world, that does like common whores embrace, 
Injurious Kill to thoſe it does careſs : | 
Injurious as the tainted breath of Fame, i 

That blaſts a poet's fortunes, while, it ſounds his name. 

IV. 
When firſt a Mufe inflames ſome youthful breaft, 
Like an unpractis'd virgin til! the *s kind: ; 
Adorn'd withgraces then, and beauties bleft, - 
_ exr with fame, with raptures fills the 
Then from all cares the happy youth is - 
But thoſe of love and 1 : 25 
Cares, Mill allay'd with pleaſing charms, 
That crown the head with bays, with beauty fill the 


But all a woman's frajlties ſoon ſhe ſhows, 

Too ſoon a ſtale domeſtic creature-grows: _ 

Theri, wedded to a Muſe that 's nauſeous grown, 
We loath what we enjoy, drudge when the pleafure's 


gone. | 

For, tempted with imaginary bas, 

Fed with immortal hopes and empty praiſe, _ 

He fame purſues, that falr and treacherous bait, 
Grows wiſe whenhe's undone, repents when *tis too late. 


- 


V. 


Small are the trophies of . aſted bays, 
The great a e for his 25 toils 
Fame in reverſion, and the public ſmile, | 
All vainier than his hopes, uncertain as his praiſe. 
"Twas thus in mournful numbers heretofore, 
Neglected Spenſer did his fate deplore: 
Long did his injur d Muſe complain, 
Admir'd in midſt of wants, and charming ſtill in vain, 
Long did the generous Cowley mourn, | 
And long oblig'd the age without return, 
Deny'd. what every Wretch obfains of Fate, 
An humble rbof and an obſcure retreat, 
Condernn'd to needy fame, and to be miſerably 
Thus did the world thy great fore-fathers uſe; 
Thus all th* inſpir's bards before 
Did their hereditary ills deplore; _ 
From tuneful 1 down to thy own Dryden's 
_ Muſe, 


VI. 
Yet, pleas'd with gaudy tuin, youth will on, 
As proud by public fame to be undone 
Pleas'd, though he does the worſt of labours chuſe, 
To ſerve a barbarous age, and an ungrateful Muſe. . 
Since Dryden's ſelf, to Wit's great empire born, 
Whoſe genius and exalted name 
Triumph with all the ſpoils of Wit and Fame, 
Muſt, midſt the loud applauſe, his barren laurels mourn. 
Ev'n that fam'd man, whom all the world admires, 
Whom every Grace adorns, and Muſe inſpires, 
Like the great injur'd Taſſo, ſhews | 
Triumphant in the midſt of woes; 
In all his wants, majeſtic ftill appears, 
Charming the age to which he owes his cares, 


* - 


And cheriſhing that Muſe whole fatal curſe 1 1k 
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THE INSE C T. 
AGAINST BULK, 


« Ineft ſua gratia paris.“ 


W HERE greatneſs is to Nature's works deny d, 
In worth and beauty it is well ſupply'd : 


In a ſmall ſpace the more perfection 's ſhown, 
And what is exquiſite in little *s done. 

Thus beams, contracted in a narrow glaſs, 
To flames convert their larger uſeleſs rays. 


Tis Nature's ſmalleſt products pleaſe the eye, 
Whilſt greater births paſs unregarded by; 
Her monſters ſeem a violence to ſight; 
They 're form'd for terror, inſects to delight. 
Thus, when ſhe nicely frames a piece of art, 
Fine are her ſtrokes, and ſmall in every part; 
No labour can the boaſt more wonderful 
Than to inform an atom with a ſoul ; 
To animate her little beauteous fly, 
And cloath it in her gaudieſt drapery. 


Thus does the little epigram delight, 
And charm us with its miniature of wit; 
Whilſt tedious authors give the reader pain, 
Weary his thoughts, and make him toil in vain ; 
When in leſs volumes we more pleaſure find, 
And what diverts, ſtill beſt informs the mind. 


"Tis the ſmall inſe& looks correct and fair, 
And ſeems the product of her niceſt care. 
When, weary'd out with the ſtupendous weight 
Of forming prodigies and brutes of ſtate; 

Then ſhe the inſect frames, her maſter-piece, 
Made for diverſion, and deſign'd to pleaſe. 


Thus Archimedes, in his cryſtal ſphere, 
Seem'd to correct the World's Artificer : 1 
Whilſt the large globe moves round with long delay, 
His beauteous orbs in nimbler circles play: 
This ſeem'd the nobler labour of the two, 
Great was the ſphere above, but fine below. 


Thus ſmalleſt things have a peculiar grace, 
The great w' admire, but tis the little pleaſe; 
Then, ſince the leaſt ſo beautifully ſhow, 

B' advis'd in time, my Muſe, and learn to know 
A Poet's lines ſhould be correct and few. 


— 


— 


TO HIS FRIEND 
CAPTAIN CHAMBERLAIN, 


In Love with a Lady he had talen in an Algerine 
Prize at Sea. 


In Alluſion to Horace 2 Od. iv. 


I. 


2 I'S no diſgrace, brave youth, to own 
By a Fair Slave you are undone : 

Why doſt thou bluſh to hear that name, 
And ſtifle thus a generous flame? 

Did not the fair Briſeis heretofore 

With powerful charms ſubdue ? 

What though a captive, ſtill ſhe bore 
Thoſe eyes that freedom could reſtore, 
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| II. 
Stern Ajax, though renown'd in arms, 
Did yield to bright Tecmeſſa's charms : 


And all the laurels he had won 
As trophies at her feet were thrown. 
When, beautiful in tears, he view'd the mourning fair, 
The hero felt her power : 


Though great in camps, and fierce in wary 
Her ſofter looks he could not bear, 
Proud to become her ſlave, though late her conquerop 


III. . 


When beauty in diftreſs appears, 
An irreſiſtleſs charm it bears: 
In every breaſt does pity move, 
Pity, the tendereſt part of love. 
Amidſt his triumphs great Atrides ſued, 
Unto a weeping maid : 
Though Troy was by his arms ſubdued, 
And Greece the bloody trophies view'd, 
Yet at a captive's feet th* imploring victor laid, 
„ 
Think not thy charming maid can be 
Of a baſe ſtock, and mean degree; 
Her ſhape, her air, her every grace, 
A more than vulgar birth confeſs : 
Yes, yes, my friend, with royal blood ſhe 's greats 
Sprung from ſome monarch's bed; 
Now mourns her family's hard fate, 
Her mighty fall and abje ſtate, 
And her illuſtrious race conceals with noble prides 


V, 


Ah, think not an ignoble houſe 
Could ſuch a heroine produce 
Nor think: ſuch generous ſprightly blood 
Could flow from the corrupted crowd; 
But view her courage, her undaunted mind, 
And ſoul with virtues crown'd 3 
Where dazzling intereſt cannot blind, 
Nor youth nor gold admittance find, 
But till her honour's fix'd, and virtue keeps its ground, 


VI. 


1 View well her great majeſtic air, 
And modeſt looks Aivinely fair; 
Too bright for fancy to improve, 
And worthy of thy nobleſt love. 
But yet ſuſpect not thy officious friend, 
All jealous thoughts remove; 
Though I with youthful heat commend, 
For thee I all my wiſhes ſend, | 
And if ſhe makes thee bleſt, tis all I aſk of Love 


TO MR. WATSON, 


On his EPHEMERTS cf the CELESTIAL MoT10Ns, 
preſented to HER MAJESTY, 


To pleaſe the eye, or to inform the mind: 


A RT, when in full perfection, is deſign'd 
This nobler piece performs the double part, 


And make her haughty lord, the proud Achilles, bow. 
Vor. V. . 


With graceful beauty and inſtructive art. 


K Since 


S*S * 
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Since the great Arehimedesꝰ ſphere was loſt, 
The nobleſt labour finiſh'd it could boaſt; 
No generoue hand durſt that fam'd model trace, 
Which Greece admir'd, and Rome could only praiſe. 
This you, with greater luſtre, have reftor'd, 
And taught thoſe arts we ignorantly ador'd : 
Motion in full perfection here you ve ſhown, 
And what mankind deſpair'd to reach, have done. 
In artful frames your heavenly bodies move, 
©" Scarce brighter in their beauteous orbs above; 
And ftars, depriv'd of all malignant flames, 

Here court the eye with more auſpicious beams: 
In graceful order the juſt planets riſe, 
And here complete their circles in the ſkies ; 
Here's the full concert of revolving ſpheres, 
And heaven in bright epitome appears. 


With charms the ancients did invade the Moon, 
And from her orb compell'd her ſtruggling down; 
But here ſhe's taught a nobler change by you, 
And moves with pride in this bright ſphere below: 
While your celeſtial bodies thus I view, 

They give me bright ideas of the true; 
Inſpir'd by them, my thoughts dare upward move, 
And viſit regions of the bleſt above. 

Thus from your hand w' admire the globe in ſmall» 
A copy fair as its original : 

This labour 's to the whole creation juſt, 
Second to none, and rival to the firſt. 

The artful ſpring, like the diffuſive ſoul, 
Informs the ne, and directs the whole: 
Like Nature's ſelf, it fills the fpacious throne, 
And unconfin'd ſways the fair orbs alone; 

Th' unactive parts with awful filence wait, 
And from its nod their birth of motion date: 
Like Chaos, they obey the powerful call, 
Move to its ſound, and into meaſures fall. 


r 


| THE RAPE OF THEUTILLA. 
Imitated from the Latin of Famianus STRADA. 
| THE INTRODUCTORY ARGUMENT. 3 


Theutilla, a fair young virgin, wwho, to avoid the 
addreſſes of thoſe many admirers her beauty drexw 
about her, aſſumed the habit of a religious order, 

| wholly withdrew herjelf from the eye and con- 
verſe of the wworld : but the common report of her 


beauty had ſo inflamed Amalis (a young perſon of 
guality) with love, that one night, in a debauch 


of wine, he commands his ſervants to force ber 
dormitory, and bear off, though by wiolence, the 
Jovely wotareſs.; which having aa lh fer formed, 
they bring Theutilla to their eæpecting lord's 
apartment, the ſcene of the enſuing Poem. 


OON as the tyrant her bright form ſutvey'd, 
He grew inflam'd with the fair captive maid: 
A graceful ſorrow in her looks ſhe bears, 
Lovely with grief, and beautiful in tears; 
Her mein and air refiftleſs charms impart, 
Forcing an eaſy paſſage to his heart : 
— ＋ devours her beauties with bis eyes, ü 
White through his glowing veins th' infection flies; 
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Swifter than lightning to his breaſt it came, 
Like that, a fair, but a deſtructive flame. 
Yet ſhe, though in her young and blooming ſtate, 
Poſſeſt a ſoul, beyond a virgin's, great; 

No charms of youth her colder boſom move, 
Chaſte were her thoughts, and moſt averſe to love: 
And as ſome timorous hind in toils betray's, 

Thus in his arms ftrove the reſiſting maid ; 

Thus did the combat with his ſtrict embrace, 

And ſpurn'd the guilty cauſe of her difgrace. 
Revenge ſhe courted, but deſpair'd to find 

A ftrength and vigour equal to her mind ; OY 
While checks of ſhame her willing hands reftraing 
Since all a virgin's force is her diſdain : 

Yet her reſolves are nobly fix'd to die 

Rather than violate her chaſtity, | 
Than break her vows to heaven, than blot her fame, 
Or ſoil her beauties with a luſtful flame. 


The night from its meridian did decline, 
An hour propitious to the black defign : 
When ſleep and reft their peaceful laws maintain, 
And o'er the globe b' infectious filence reign ; 
While death-like flumbers every boſom ſeize, 
Unbend our minds, and weary'd bodies eaſe: 
Now fond Amalis finds his drooping breaſt 
Heavy with wine, with amorous cares oppreſt; 
Not all the joys expecting lovers feel 
Can from his breaſt the dropſy charm repel; 
In vain from wine his paſſion ſeeks redrefs, 
' Whoſe treacherous force the flame it rais'd betrays: 
Weak and unnerv'd his uſeleſs limbs became, 
Bending beneath their ill- ſupported frame; 
Vanquiſh'd by that repoſe from which he flies, 
Now ſlumbers cloſe his unconſenting eyes. 


But ſad Theutilla's cares admit no reſt, 
Repoſe is baniſn'd from her mournful breaſt ; 
A faithful guard does injur'd virtue keep, 
And from her weary limbs repulſes ſleep. 
Oſt ſhe reflects with horror on the rape, 

Oſt tries each avenue for her eſcape ; 
Though ſtill repulſe upon repulſe ſhe bears, 
And finds no paſſage but for ſighs and tears: 


Then, with the wildneſs of her ſoul let looſe, 


And all the fury that her wrongs infuſe ; 

She weeps, ſhe raves, ſhe rends her flowing hair, 
Wild in her grief, and raging with defpair, 

At length her reſtleſs thoughts an utterance findy 
And vent the anguiſh of her labouring mind : 
Whilſt all diſſolv'd in calmer tears the ſaid, 

% Shall I again be to his arms betray'd ! 

4% Again the toil of Ioath'd embraces bear, 

« And for fome blacker ſcene of luſt prepare ! 

6 Firſt may his bed my gyiltleſs grave become, 

«© His marble roof my unpolluted tomb; 

* Then, juſt to honour, and unſtain'd in fame, 
Ir The urn that hides my daſt conceals my ſhame. 
„Heaven gave me virtue, woman's frail defence, 
« And beauty to moleſt that innocence : 

« In vain I call my virtue to my aid, | 
When thus by treacherous beauty I'm betray d. 
Vet to this hour my breaſt no crime has known, 
«© But, coldly chaſte, with virgin brightneſs ſhone, 
% As now unſully'd by a winter's ſun. 

| © Not arts, nor ruder force of men prevail'd, 


% My tears found pity, when my language —_— 


of 


Of 
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© Oft have theſe violated locks been torn, 

< And injur'd face their ſavage fury borne ; 

4 Oft have my bloody robes their crimes confeſt, 
& And pointed daggers glitter'd at my breaſt ; 

4 Yet, free from guilt, I found ſome happier charm 
& To vanquith luſt, and wildeſt rage diſarm. 

«« But ah ! the greateſt labour*'s yet behind; 

c No tears can ſoften this obdurate mind; 

6 No prayers inexorable pity move, 

& Or guard me from the worſt of ruins, Love: 

66 Though fleep and wine allow this kind reprieve, 

5 Yet to the youth they Il ſtrength and fury give; 

6 Then, wretched maid ! then think what artifice, 


4 What charm, ſhall reſcue from his nerv*d embrace! 


© When with fupplies of vigour next he ſtorms, 
« And every dictate of his luſt performs. 


« But you, bleſt Power, that own a virgin's name, 
ce Protect my virtue, and defend my fame, | 
&« From powerful luſt, and the reproach of ſhame ; 
6 If I a ſtrict religious life have led, | 
t Drank the cold ſtream, and made the earth my bed! 
« If from the world a chaſte recluſe I live, 
* Redreſs my wrongs, and generous ſuccour give; 
«© Allay this raging tempeſt of my mind, 
« A virgin ſhould be to a virgin kind: 
4 Proſtrate with tears from you I beg defence, 
F Or take my life, or guard my innocence.” 

While thus the afflicted beauty pray'd, the ſpy'd 
A fatal dagger by Amalis' fide : | 
© This weapon's mine!“ ſhe cries, (then graſp'd it faſt) 
*© And now the luſtful tyrant ſleeps his laſt,” 
With eager hand the pointed ſteel the draws, 
Ev'n murder pleaſes in ſo juſt a cauſe ; 
Nor fears, nor dangers, now refiſtance make, 
Since honour, life, and dearer fame, 's at ſtake. 


Yet in her breaſt does kind compaſſion plead, 
And fills her foul with horror of the deed ; 
Her ſex's tenderneſs reſumes its place, 
And ſpreads in conſcious bluſhes o'er her face. 
Now, ſtyng with the remorſe of guilt, ſhe cries, 
« Ah, frantic girl, what wild attempt is this 
66 Think, think, Theutilla, on the murderer's doom, 
«& And tremble at a puniſhment to come: 
66 Stain not thy virgin hand with guilty blood, 
66 And dread to be fo criminally good. 
& Lay both thy courage and thy weapon down, 
« Nor fly to aids a maid muſt bluſh to own ; 
“% Nor arms, nor yalour, with thy ſex agree, 
“They wound thy fame, and taint thy modeſty.” 

Thus different paſſions combat in her mind, 
Oft ſhe 's to pity, oft to rage inclin'd : 
Now from her hand the hated weapon's caſt, 
Then ſeiz'd again with more impetuous haſte : 
Unfix'd her wiſhes, her reſolves are vain, 
What ſhe attempts, ſhe ſtraight rejects again 
Her looks, the emblems of her thoughts, appear 
Vary'd with rage, with pity, and deſpair ; 
Alone her fears incline to no extreme, 
Equally poiz'd betwixt revenge and ſhame. 
At length, with more prevailing rage peſſeſt, 
Her jealous honour ſteels her daring breaft : 
The thoughts of injur'd fame new courage gave, 
And nicer virtue now confirms her brave. 
Then the fam'd Judith her whole mind employs, 
Urges her hand, and ſooths the fatal choice: 


<w 


| We m celebrate the virgin's praiſe : 


4 This great example pleas'd, inflam'd by this, 


With wild diſorder to the youth ſhe flies ; 

One hand ſhe wreaths within his flowing hair, 

The other does the ready weapon bear : 

«© Now guide me (cries) ſair Hebrew, now look down, 
«© And pity labours thou haſt undergone. 

« Direct the hand that takes thy path to fame, 

% And be propitious to a virgin's name, 
«© Whoſe glory 's but a refuge from her ſhame ! 
Thus rais'd by hopes, and arm'd with courage now, 
She with undaunted looks directs the blow: 

Deep in his breaſt the ſpacious wound ſhe made, 
And to his heart diſpatch'd th' unerring blade. 


When their expiring lord the ſervants heard, 
Whoſe dying groans the fatal act declar d, 
Like a fierce torrent, with no bounds they re ſtay d, 
But vent their rage on the defenceleſs maid ; 
Not virtue, youth, nor beauty in diftrefs, 
Can move their ſavage breaſts to tenderneſs x 
But death with horrid torment they prepare, 
And to her fate th' undaunted virgin bear. 
Tortures and death ſeem lovely in her eyes, 
Since ſhe to honour falls a ſacrifice : 
Amidft her ſufferings, ſtill her mind is great, 
And, free from guilt, the triumphs o'er her fate. 


But heaven, that's ſuffering virtue's ſure reward, 
Exerts its power, and is itſelf her guard: 
Amalis, conſcious of his black offence, 

Now feels remorſe for her wrong'd innocence 3 


Though now he 's ſtruggling in the pangs of death, 


And all life's purple ſtream is ebbing forth: 
Yet, raifing up his pale and drooping head, | 
He recollects his ſpirits as they fled, 
And, with his laſt remains of voice, he ſaid, 
« Spare the chaſte maid, your impious hands reſtrain, 
« Nor beauty with ſuch inſolence prophane : 
«© Learn by my fate wrong'd innocence to ſpare, 
«& Since injur'd virtue's heaven's peculiar care. 
But you, brave virgin, now ſhall ſtand enrol'd 
Amongſt the nobleſt heroines of old: 
Thy fam'd attempt, and celebrated hand, 
Shall laſting trophies of thy glory ſtand ; 
And, if my verſe the juſt reward can give, 
Theutilla's name ſhall to new ages live. 
For to thy ſex thou haſt new honours wan, 
And France now boaſts a Judith of jts own, 


—_——__— 


* 


AN O D E. 
J. 


E GIN, and ſtrike th' harmonious lyre ! 
Let the loud inſtruments prepare 
To raiſe our ſouls, and, charm the ear, 
With joys which muſic only can inſpire : 
Hark how the willing ftrings obey !_ 
To conſecrate this happy day, 
Sacred to Muſic, Love, and bleſt Cecilia. 
In lofty numbers, tuneful lays, 
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Her ſkilful hand firſt taught our ſtrings to move, 
To her this ſacred art we owe, 


Who firſt anticipated heaven below, 
And play'd the hymns on earth, that ſhe now fings 


II. 


What moving charms each tuneful voice contains, 
Charms that through the willing ear 
A tide of pleaſing raptures bear, 
And, with diffufive joys, run thrilling through our 
- veins. 
The liſtening ſoul does ſympathiſe, 
And with each vary'd note complies: 
While gay and ſprightly airs delight, 
'Then free from cares, and unconfin'd, 
It takes, in pleaſing ecſtacies, its flight. 
With mournful ſonnds, a ſadder garb it wears, 
Indulges grief, and gives a looſe to tears. 


III. 
Muſic 's the language of the bleſt above, 


No voice but Muſic's can expreſs 
The joys that happy ſouls poſleſs, 
Nor in juſt raptures tell the wondrous power of Love. 
*Tis Nature's dialect, defign'd 
To charm, and to inſtruct the mind. 
Muſfic s an univerſal good ! 
'That does diſpenſe its joys around, 
In all the elegance of ſound, 
Ta be by men admir'd, by angels underſtood. 
IV. 


Let every reſtleſs paſſion ceaſe to move ! 
And each tumultuous thought obey 
The happy influence of this day, 
For Muſic 's unity and love. 
Muſic 's the ſoft indulger of the mind, 
The kind diverter of our care, 
The ſureſt refuge mournful grief can find ; 
'A cordial to the breaſt, and charm to every ear. 
Thus, when the prophet ſtruck his tuneful lyre, 
Saul's evil genĩus did retire: 
In vain were remedies apply'd, 
In vain all other arts were try'd: 
His hand and voice alone the charm could find, 
To heal his body, and compoſe his mind. f 


V. 


Now let the trumpet's louder voice proclaim 
A ſolemn jubilee: 
For ever ſacred let it be, 
To ſkilful Jpbal's, and Cecilia's name. 
Great Jubal author of our lays, 
Who firſt the hidden charms of muſic found ; 
And through their airy paths did trace 
The ſecret ſprings of ſound. 
When from his hollow chorded ſhell 
The ſoft melodious accents fell, 
With wonder and delight he play'd, 


— 


While the harmanious ftrings his kilful hand obey'd. 


VI. 


But fair Cecilia to a pitch divine 
Improv'd her artful lays : 
When to the organ ſhe her voice did j join, 
In the Almighty's praiſe ; 
Then choirs of liſtening angels ſtood around, 
Admir'd her art, and bleſt the heavenly ſound, 
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Her praiſe alone no tongue can reach, 
But in the trains herſelf did teach: 
Then let the voice and lyre combine, 
And in a tuneful concert join; 

For muſic's her reward and care, 
Above ſh* enjoys it, and protects it here, 


GRAND CHORUS. 


Then kindly treat this happy day, 
And grateful honors to Cecilia pay : 
To her thoſe lov'd harmonious rites belong, 
To her that tunes our ſtrings, and ſtill inſpires our ſofig, 


. bod” id and Ro 


THE FORCE OF JEALOUSY. 


To a Lady aſking if her Sex was as ſenſible of that 
Paſſion as Man. 


AN ALLUSION TO 
«0! uam cruentus Feeminas Aimulat Dolor 1 
SENECA, Hercules Oetzus, 


HAT raging thoughts tranſport the woman's 
| bre 

That is with love and jealouſy poſſeſt 
More with revenge, than ſoft deſires ſhe burns, 
Whoſe lighted paſſion meets no kind returns; 
That courts the youth with long-negleted charms, 
And finds her riyal happy in his arms ! 


Dread Scylla's rocks *tis ſafer to engage, 
And truſt a ſtorm, than her deſtructive rage: 
Not waves, contending with a boiſterous wind, 
Threaten ſo loud, as her tempeſtuous mind : 
For feas grow calm, and raging ſtorms abate, 
But moſt implacable s a woman's hate: 
Tigers and ſavages leſs wild appear, 
Than that fond wretch abandon'd to deſpair. 


Such were the tranſports Dejanira felt, 
Stung with a rival's charms, and huſband's guilt z 
With ſuch deſpair ſhe view'd the captive maid, 
Whoſe fatal love her Hercules betray'd ; 
Th' unchaſte Iole, but divinely fair! | 
In love triumphant, though a ſlave in war; 
By nature lewd, and form'd for ſoft delight, 
Gay as the ſpring, and fair as beams of light; 
Whoſe blooming youth would wildeſt rage diſarm, 
And every eye, but a fierce rival's, charm. 


Fix'd with her grief the royal matron ſtood, 
When the fair captive in his arms ſhe view'd: 
With what regret her beauties ſhe ſuryey'd, 
And curſt the power of the too lovely maid, 
That reap'd the joys of her abandon'd bed! 
Her furious looks with wild diſorder glow, 
Looks that her envy and reſentngent ſhow ! 
To blaſt that fair deteſted form ſhe tries, 
And lightning darts from her diſtorted eyes. 

Then o'er the palace of falſe Hercules, 
With clamour and impetuous rage ſhe flies ; 
Late a dear witneſs of their mutnal flame, 
But now th* unhappy object of her ſhame ; 
Whoſe conſcious roof can yield her no relief, 
But with polluted joys upbraids her grief. 


Nor can the ſpacious court contain her now 
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It grows a ſcene too narrow for her woe. 


Loak 


Look 


Looſe and undreſt all day ſhe ſtrays alone, 
Does her abode and loy'd companions ſhun, 

In woods complains, and ſighs in every grove, 
The mournful tale of her forſaken love. 

Her thoughts to all th* extremes of frenzy fly, 
Vary, but cannot eaſe her miſery : 

Whilſt in her looks the lively forms appear, 
Of envy, fondneſs, fury, and deſpair. 


Her rage no conſtant face of ſorrow wears, 
Oft ſcornful ſmiles ſucceed loud ſighs and tears; 
Oft o'er her face the riſing bluſhes ſpread, 

Her glowing eye-balls turn with fury red: 

Then pale and wan her alter'd looks appear, 
Paler than guilt, and drooping with deſpair. 

A tide of paſſions ebb and flow within, 
And oft the ſhifts the melancholy ſcene : 
Does all th' exceſs of woman's fury ſhow, 
And yields a large variety of woe. | 


| Now calm as infants at the mother's breaſt, 
Her grief in ſofteſt murmurs is expreſt : | 
She ſpeaks the tendereſt things that pity move, 
Kind are her looks, and languiſhing with love. 
Then loud as ſtorms, and raging as the wind, 
She gives a looſe to her diſtemper'd mind: 
With ſhrieks and groans ſhe fills the air around, 
And makes the palace her loud grief reſound. 


Wild with her wrongs, ſhe like a fury ſtrays, 
A fury, more than wife of Hercules : | 
Her motion, looks, and voice, proclaim her woes 
While fighs, and broken words, her wilder thoughts 
diſcloſe. 


* 


. 
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TO HIS PERJURED MISTRESS. 
« Nox erat, & cœlo fulgebat luna ſereno, &c. 


T was one evening, when the rifing moon 
Amidſt her train of ſtars diſtinctly ſhone ; 

Serene and calm was the inviting night, 
And heaven appeared in all its luſtre bright; 
When you, Nezra, you, my perjur'd fair, 
Did, to abuſe the gods and me, prepare. 
*Twas then you ſwore—remember, faithleſs maid, 
With what endearing arts you then betray'd : 
Remember all the tender things that paſt, 
When round my neck your willing arms were caſt, 
The circling ivys, when the oaks they join, 
Seem looſe, and coy, to theſe fond arms of thine, 


Believe, you cry'd, this ſolemn yow believe, 
The nobleſt pledge that Love and I can give; 
Or, if there *s aught more ſacred here below, 
Let that confirm my oath to heaven and you. 
If e'er my breaſt a guilty flame receives, 

Or covets joys but what thy preſence gives; 

May every injur'd power aſſert thy cauſe, 

And Love avenge his violated laws: 

While cruel beaſts of prey infeſt the plain, 

And tempeſts rage upon the faithleſs main; 
While ſighs and tears ſhall liſtening virgins move; 
S0 long, ye powers, will fond Neæra love. 


Ah, faithleſs charmer, lovely perjur'd maid! 
Are thus my vows and generous flame repaid ? 
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Or where Hydapſes, fam' d for monſters, flows, 


Repeated ſlights I have too tamely bore, 

Still doated on, and till been wrong'd the more. 
Why do I liſten to that Syren's voice, ' 

Love ev'n thy crimes, and fly to guilty joys? 
Thy fatal eyes my beſt reſolves betray, 

My fury melts in ſoft deſires away: 

Each look, each glance, for all thy crimes atone, 
Elude my rage, and I'm again undone. 


But if my injur'd ſoul dares yet be brave, 
Unleſs I'm fond of ſhame, confirm'd a ſlave, 


| I will be deaf to that enchanting tongue, 


Nor on thy beauties gaze away my wrong. 

At length I'll loath each proftituted grace, 
Nor court the leavings of a cloy'd embrace; 
But ſhew, with manly rage, my ſoul 's above 
The cold returns of thy exhauſted love. 

Then thou ſhalt juſtly mourn at my diſdain, 
Find all thy arts and all thy charms in vain: 


Shalt mourn, whilſt I, with nobler flames, purſue 


Some nymph as fair, though not unjuſt, as you; 
Whoſe wit and beauty ſhall like thine excel, 
But far ſurpaſs in truth, and loving well. 


But wretched thou, whoe'er my rival art, 
That fondly boaſts an empire o'er her heart; 
Thou that enjoy'ſt the fair inconſtant prize, 
And vainly triumph'ſt with my victories ; 
Unenvy'd now, o'er all her beauties rove, 
Enjoy thy ruin, and Nezra's love: 
Though wealth and honors grace thy nobler birth, 
To bribe her love, and fix a wandering faith; 
Though every grace and every virtue join, 
T” enrich thy mind, and make thy form divine: 
Yet bleſt, with endleſs charms, too ſoon you Il prove 
The treacheries of falſe Neæra's love. 
Loſt and abandon'd by th* ungrateful falr. 
Like me you Il love, be injur'd and deſpair, 
When left th* unhappy object of her ſcorn, 
Then ſhall I ſmile to ſee the victor mourn, 
Laugh at thy fate, and triumph in my turn. « 


IMITATION OF HORACE. 
BOOK I. ODE XXIL 
cc Integer vitæ, &c. 


HE man that 's uncorrupt, and free from guilt, 
That the remorſe of ſecret crimes n'er folt : 
Whoſe breaſt was ne'er debauch'd with fin, 


But finds all calm, and all at peace within: 


In his integrity ſecure, 

He fears no danger, dreads no power : 

Uſeleſs are arms for his defence, 
That keeps a faithful guard of innocence. 


II. 


Secure the happy innocent may rove, 
The care of every power above; 
Although unarm'd he wanders o'er * 
'The treacherous Libya's ſands, and faithleſs ſhore : 
Though o'er th* inhoſpitable brows 
Of ſavage Caucaſus he goes; 
Through Africk's flames, thro? Scythia's ſnows, 


III. 


d a 


* 
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| II. | Yet, as their lateſt obſeguies we paid, 
For g, within an unfroquented grove | Thou mourn'f them living, as y dead. 
I tun'd my willing lyre to love, Or thus with tears the Grecian hoſt deplore 
With pk amorous thoughts d, That with their navy periſh on the ſhore; : 
Beyond my bounds infenfibly I ftray d; | And with compaſſion their misfortunes view, 
A wolf that view'd me fled away, The juſt reward to guilt and falſchood due? 
Fe fled from his defenceleſs ! : 
: f . RON Frey Impartial heaven avenges thus my wrong, 
When I invok'd Maria's aid, Nor ſuffers crimes to go unpuniſh'd long. 
Although unarm'd, the trembling monſter fled. Reveal the cauſe ſo much afflicts thy mind, 
. IV. | Nor thus conceal thy ſorrows from thy friend, 
* 4. 2 ſand barbarou When, gently raiſing up his drooping head, 
Not e Wee w, e eee Ser, „„ ſigh, the ſad Patroclus ſaid, 


Nor Aſrick's nurfing caves brought forth 
So fierce a beaſt, of ſuch amazing growth: 
| Yet vain did all his fury prove 
Againft a breaft that s arm'd with love; 
Though abſent, fair Maria's name 
Subdues the fierce, and makes the ſavage tame, 


V. 


Commit me now to that abandon'd place 
Where chearful light withdraws its rays 3 
No beams on barren nature ſmile, . 
Nor fruitful winds refreſh th* intemperate ſoil ; 
But tempeſts, with eternal froſt, 
Still rage around the gloomy coaſt : 
| Whilſt angry Jove infeſts the air, 
And, black with clouds, deforms the ſullen year. 


VI. 


Or place me now beneath the torrid zone, 
To live a borderer on the ſun : 
Send me to ſcorching ſands, whoſe heat 
Guards the deſtructive ſoil from human feet: 
Vet there I Il fing Maria's name, 
And ſport, uninjur'd, *midſt the flame: 
Maria's name! that will create, ev'n there, 


A milder climate, and more temperate air. 


'PaTROCLVs8's Requeſt to ACHILLES for his Arms, 


Imitated from the Beginning of the Sixteenth . 
ILiaD of HoMEs. | 


IVINE Achilles, with compaſſion mov'd, 
Thus to Patroclus ſpake, his beft-belov'd. 
Why like a tender girl doſt thou complain ! 
That ftrives to reach the mother*s breaſt in vain; 
Mourns by her fide, her knees embraces faft, 
Hangs on her robes, and interrupts her haſte; 
Yet, when with fondneſs to her arms ſhe ' rais'd, 
Still mourns and weeps, and will not be appeas d! 
Thus my Patroclus in his grief appears, 
Thus like a froward girl profuſe of tears. 


From Phthia doſt thou mournful tidings hear, 
And to thy friend ſome fatal meſſage bear? ; 
Thy valiant father (if we fame believe) 

The good Menætius, he is yet alive: 
And Peleus, though in his declining days, 
Reigns o'er his Myrmidons in health and peace; 


Godlike Achilles, Peleus' valiant ſon ! 

Of all our chiefs, the greateſt in renown ; 
Upbraid not thus th' afflicted with their woes, 
Nor triumph now the Greeks ſuſtain ſuch loſs! 
To pity let thy generous breaft incline, 

And ſhow thy mind is like thy birth divine. 

For all the valiant leaders of their hoft, 

Or wounded lie, or are in battle loſt. 

Ulyſſes great in arms, and Diomede, 

Languiſfh with wounds, and in the navy bleed: 
This common fate great Agamemnon ſhares, 
And ftern Eurypylus, renown'd in wars. 
Whilſt powerful drugs th* experienc'd artiſts try, 
And to their wounds apt remedies apply : 
Eaſing th' afflicted heroes with their ſkill, 

Thy breaſt alone remains implacable ! 


What, will thy fury thus for ever laſt! 
Let preſent woes atone for injuries paſt ; 
How can thy ſoul retain ſach laſting hate ! 
Thy virtues are as uſeleſs as they re great. 
What injur'd friend from thee ſhall hope redrefs, 
That will not aid the Greeks in ſuch diftreſs ? 
Uſeleſs is all the valor that you boaſt, 
Deform'd with rage, with ſullen fury loſt. 


Could cruelty like thine from Peleus come, 

Or be the offspring of fair Thetis* womb ! 

Thee raging ſeas, thee boiſterous waves brought forth, 
And to obdurate rocks thou ow'ft thy birth ! - 

Thy ſtubborn nature ſtill retains their kind, 

So hard thy heart, ſo ſavage is thy mind. 


But, if thy boding breaſt admits of fear, 


Or dreads what ſacred oracles declare 


What awful Thetis in the courts above 

Receiv'd from the unerring mouth of Jove ! 

If ſo—let me the threatening dangers face, 

And head the warlike ſquadrons in thy place: 
Whilſt me thy valiant Myrmidons obey, 
We yet may turn the fortune of the day. 

Let me in thy diftinguiſh'd arms appear, 

With all thy dreadful equipage of war; 

That when the Trojans our approaches view, 
Deceiv'd, they ſhall retreat, and think *tis you, 


Thus, from the rage of an inſulting hoſt, 
We may retrieve that fame the Greeks have loſt ; 
Vigorous and freſh, th* unequal fight renew, 
And from our navy force the drooping foe ; 


| O'er harraſs'd men an eaſy conqueſt gain, 


| And drive the Trojans to their walls again. 


S 
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Our admiration turns to juſt diſdain, 


As they did rebels to th* Almighty grow, 
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On the re-printing MILTON's Proſe Warks, 
-evith his POEMS, dritten in lis Pax ADISE Los r. 


IVHES E ſacred lines with wonder we peruſe, 
And praiſe the flights of a ſeraphie Muſe, 

Till thy ſeditious proſe provokes our rage, | 
And ſoils the beauties of thy brighteſt page. 
Thus here we ſee tranſporting ſcenes ariſe, 
Heaven's radiant hoſt, and opening paradiſe 
Then trembling view the dread abyſs beneath, 
Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of death. 


Whilſt here thy bold majeſtic numbers riſe, 
And range th' embattled legions of the ſkies, 
With armies fill the azure plains. of light, 
And paint the lively terrors of the fight, 

We own the poet worthy to rehearſe 
Heaven's laſting triumphs in immortal verſe: 
But when thy impious mercenary 

Inſults the beſt of princes, beſt of men, 


And we revoke the fond applauſe again. 


Like the fall'n angels in their happy ſtate, 
Thou ſhar'd their nature, inſolence, and fate: 
To harps divine, immortal hymns they ſung, 

As ſweet thy voice, as ſweet thy lyre was ſtrung. 


So thou prophan'ft his image here below. 
Apoſtate bard ! may not thy guilty ghoſt, 
Diſcover to its own eternal coſt, 

That as they heaven, thou paradiſe haſt loſt! 


T 0 


SIR HUMPHRY MACKWORTH, 
on the Mines, late of Sir Carbery Price. 


HAT ſpacious veins enrich the Britiſh ſoil ; 
The various ores, and ſkilful miner's toil ; 
How ripening metals lie conceal'd in earth, 
And teeming Nature forms the wondrous birth; 
My uſeful verſe, the firſt, tranſmits to fame, 
in numbers tun'd, and no unhallow'd flame. 


O generous Mackworth ! could the Muſe impart 
A labour worthy thy auſpicious art ; 
Like thee ſucceed in-paths untrod before, 
And ſecret treaſures of the land explore. 
Apollo's ſelf ſhould on the labor ſmile, 
And Delphos quit for Britain's fruitful iſle, 


Where fair Sabrina flows around the coaſt, 
And aged Dovey in the ocean 's loſt, 5 
Her lofty brows unconquer'd Britain rears, 
And fenc'd with rocks impregnable appears : 
Which like the well-fix*d bars of Nature ſhow, 
To guard the treaſures ſhe conceals below. 
For earth, diſtorted with her pregnant womb, 
Heaves up to give the forming embryo room: 
Hence vaſt excfeſcences of hills ariſe, 

And mountains ſwell to a portentous ſize. 
Louring and black the rugged coaft appears, 
The ſullen earth a gloomy ſurface wears ; 

Yet all beneath, deep as the centre, ſhines 


a 


With native wealth, and more than India's mines. 


N 


Thus erring Nature her defects ſupplies, 
Indulgent oſt to what her ſons deſpiſe: 

Oft in a rude, unfiniſh'd form, we find 
The nobleſt treaſure of a generous mind. 
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Thrice happy land ! from whoſe indulgent worab, 


Such unexhauſted ftores of riches come 


By heaven belov'd! form'd by auſpicious fate, 
To be above thy neighbouring nations great 


Its golden fands no more ſhall Tagus boaſt, 
In Dovey's flood his rival'd empire 's loft ; 
Whoſe waters now a nobler fund maintain, 


To humble France, and check the pride of Spain. 
Like Egypt's Nile the bounteous current ſhows, - 


| Diſperſing bleſſings whereſoe'er it flows; 


Whoſe native treaſure 's able to repair 
The long expences of our Gallic war. 


The ancient Britons are a hardy race, 
Averſe to luxury and flothful eaſe; 


Their necks beneath a foreign yoke ne'er bow'd, 
In war unconquer'd, and of freedom proud; 
With minds reſolv'd they laſting toils endure, 


| Unmix'd their language, and their manners pure. 


Wiſely does Nature ſuch an offspring chuſe, 
Brave to defend her wealth, and ſlow to uſe. 
Where thirſt of empire ne'er inflames their veins, 


Nor avarice, nor wild ambition reigns : 


But, low in mines, they conſtant toils renew, 
And through the earth their branching veins purſue. 


As when ſome navy on th' Iberian coaſt, 
Chac'd by the winds, is in the, ocean loſt ; 


To Neptune's realms a new ſupply it brings, 


The ſtrength deſign'd of European kings : 
Contending divers would the wreck regain, 
And make repriſals on the graſping main : 
Wild in purſuit they are endanger d more, 


Than when they combated the ſtorms before. 
The miner thus through perils digs his way, 


Equal to theirs, and deeper than the ſea 


Drawing, in peſtilential teams, his breath, 
Reſolv'd to conquer though he combats death. 
Night's gloomy realms his pointed fteel invades, 


The courts of Pluto, and infernal ſhades : 
He cuts through mountains, ſubterraneous 


lakes, 


Plying his work, each neryous ftroke he takes 
Looſens the earth, and the whole cavern ſhakes. 
Thus, with his brawny arms, the Cyclops ſtands, 
To form Jove's lightning with uplifted hands; 
The ponderous hammer with a force deſcends, 


Loud as the thunder which his art intends ; 


And as he ſtrikes, with each reſiſtleſs blow 


The anvil yields, and ÆEtna groans below. 


Thy fam'd inventions, Mackworth, moſt adorn 
The miner's art, and make the beſt return: 


Thy ſpeedy fails, and uſeful engines, ſhow 
A genius richer than the mines . 


Thouſands of ſlaves unſkill'd Peru maintains ; 
The hands that labour ſtill exhauſt the gains : 
The winds, thy ſlaves, their uſeful ſuccour join, 


Convey thy ore, and labour at thy mine ; 
Inſtructed by thy arts, a power they fmd 


To vanquith realms, where once they lay confin'd. 
— my Muſe, direct thy ſteepy flight, 
Where ſmili invi 


ng ſhades and beauteous realms 


I firſt of Britiſh batds invoke thee down, 
And firſt with wealth thy graceful temples 


crown. 
Through 
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Through dark retreats purſue the winding ore, 
Search Nature's depths, and view her boundleſs ſtore; 
The ſecret cauſe in tuneful meaſures ſing, 
How metals firſt are fram'd, and whence they ſpring. 
Whether the active ſun, with chemic flames, 
Through porous earth tranſmits his genial beams; 
With heat impregnating the womb of night, 
The offspring ſhines with its paternal light: 
On Britain's iſle propitiouſly he ſhines, 
With joy deſcends, and labours in her mines. 
Or whether, urg'd by ſubterraneous flames, 
The earth ferments, and flows in liquid ftreams ; 
Purg'd from their droſs, the nobler parts refine, 
Receive new forms, and with freſh beauties ſhine, 
Thus fluid parts, unknowing how to burn, 
With cold congeal'd, to ſolid metals turn: 
For metals only from devouring flame 
Preſerve their beauty, and return the ſame ; 
Both art and force the well-wrought maſs diſdains, 
And *midf the fire its native form retains. 
Or whether by creation firſt they ſprung, 
When yet unpois'd the world's great fabric hung : 
Metals the baſis of the earth were made, 
The bars on which its fix'd foundation 's laid: 
All ſecond cauſes they diſdain to own, 
And from th* Almighty's Fiat ſprung alone. 


Nature in ſpacious beds preſerves her ſtore, 
And keeps unmix'd the well-compatted ore; 
The ſpreading root a numerous race maintains 
Of branching limbs, and far-extended veins : 
Thus, from its watery ſtore, a ſpring ſupplies 
The leſſer ſtreams that round its fountain riſe 
Which bounding out in fair meanders play, 
And o'er the meads in different currents ſtray, 


Methinks I ſee the rounded metal ſpread, 
To be ennobled with our monarch's head: 
About the globe th* admired coin ſhall run, 
And make the circle of its parent ſun. 


How are thy realms, triumphant Britain, bleſt! 
Enrich'd with more than all the diſtant weſt ! 
Thy ſons, no more betray'd with hopes of gain, 
Shall tempt the dangers of a faithleſs main, 
Traffic no more abroad for foreign ſpoil, 
Supplied with richer from their native ſoil. 
To Dovey's flood ſhall numerous traders come, 
Employ' d to fetch the Britiſh bullion home. 
To pay their tributes to its bounteous ſhore, 
Returning laden with the Cambrian ore. 
Her abſent fleet Potoſi's race ſhall mourn, 
And with in vain to ſee our ſails return; 
Like miſers heaping up their uſeleſs ſtore, 
Starv'd with their wealth, amidft their riches poor, 
Where - e' er the Britiſh banners are diſplay'd, 
The ſuppliant nations ſhall implore our aid: 
Till, thus compell'd, the greater world confeſs 
Themſelves oblig'd, and ſuccour'd by the leſs. 


How Cambria's mines were to her offspring known, 
Thus ſacred verſe tranſmits the ſtory down : 
Merlin, a bard of the inſpired train, 
With myſtic numbers charm'd the Britiſh plain 
Belov'd by Phœbus, and the tuneful Nine, 
Hie ſong was ſacred, and his art divine: 
As on Sabrina's fruitful banks he ſtood, | 
His wondrous verſe reſtrainꝰd the liſtening flood ; 
The ſtream's bright Goddeſs rais'd her awful head, 
And to her cave the artful ſhepherd led. 


Her ſwift-deſcending ſteps the youth purſues, 
And rich in ore the ſpacious mountain views. 

In beds diſtinct the well rang'd metals lay, 
Diſperſing rays, and counterfeiting day. 

The filver, ſhedding beams of orient light, 
Struck with too fierce a glare his aking fight 3 
Like rifing flames the ruddy copper ſhow'd, 

And ſpread its bluſhes o'er the dark abode : 
Profuſe of rays, and with unrival'd beams, 

The liquid filver flow'd in reſtleſs ſtreams : 

Nor India's ſparkling gems are half ſo bright, 
Nor waves above, that ſhine with heavenly light ; 
When thus the Goddeſs ſpake: Harmonious Youth, 
Rever'd for numbers fraught with ſacred truth ! 


| Belov'd by heaven! attend while I relate 


The fix'd decree, and dark events of fate. 


| Conceal'd theſe treaſures lie in Nature's womb, 


For future times, and ages yet to come. 

When many long revolving years are run, 

A hero ſhall aſcend the Britiſh throne, 

Whoſe numerous triumphs ſhall Auguſta grace, 
In arms renown'd, ador'd for plenteous peace. 
Beneath his ſway a generous youth ſhall riſe, 
With virtues bleſt, in happy councils wiſe; 
Rich with the ſpoils of Learning's various ſtore, 
Commanding arts, yet ill acquiring more. 
He, with ſucceſs, ſhall enter this abode, 

And nature trace in paths before untrod; 

The ſmiling offspring from her womb remove, 
And with her entrails glad the realms above. 


O youth reſerv'd by more auſpicious fate, 
With fam'd improvements to oblige the ſtate! 
By wars impoveriſh'd, Albion mourns no more, 
Thy well-wrought mines forbid her to be poor ; 
The earth, thy great exchequer, ready, lies, 
Which all defect of failing funds ſupplies ; 
Thou ſhalt a nation's preſſing wants relieve, 
Not war can laviſh more than thou canſt give. 


This, Mackworth, fixes thy immortal name, 
The Muſe's darling, and the boaſt of fame; 
No greater virtues on recotd ſhall ſtand, 
Than a” with arts to grace, with wealth enrich the 
and. 


8 


* 


OVID'S ART OF LOVE. 
BOOK THE SECONDE. 


OW Io Pæan ſing ! now wreaths prepare 
And with repeated Ios fill the air: 
i he prey is fall'n in my ſucceſsful toils, 
My artful nets incloſe the lovely ſpoils : 
My numbers now, ye ſmiling lovers, crown, 5 
And make your poet deathleſs in renown : 
With laſting fame my verſe ſhall be inroll'd, 
And I preferr'd to all the Bards of old. 
Thus Paris from the warlike Spartans bore 
Their raviſh'd bride, to Ida's diſtant ſhore. 10 
Victorious Pelops thus in triumph drove 


| The vanquiſh'd maid, and thus enjoy'd his love. 


— 


* The FixsT Book of Ovid's 60 Art of Love,” is 
printed in this Collection, among the Poems of Mr. 
DxyDEN; the Tuixp, among thoſe of Mr. CoN- 
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Stay, eager youth! your bark 's but under ſail ; 
The diſtant port requires a proſperous gale. 
*Tis not enough the yielding beauty 's found, 15 
And with my aid your artful paſſion crown'd ; 
The conqueſts our ſucceſsful conduct gain'd, 
With art muſt be ſecur'd, by arts maintain'd. 
The glory's more to guard, than win the prize; 
There all the toils and threatening danger lies. 20 
If ever, Cupid, now indulgent prove, 
O Venus! aid; thou charming Queen of Love 
Kind Erato, let thy auſpicious name 
Inſpire the work, and raiſe my generous flame. 
The labour 's great! a method I deſign 25 
For Love; and will the fetter'd god confine : 
The god that roves the ſpacious world around, 
In every clime, and diftant region found ; 
Active and light, his wings elude our guard, 
And to confine a deity is hard: 30 
His gueſt from flight Minos inclos'd around, 
Yet he with wings a daring paſſage found. 
Thus Dzdalus her offspring firſt confin'd : 
Who with a bull in lewd embraces join'd: 
Her teeming womb the horrid crime confeſs'd; 35 
Big with a human bull, half man, half beaſt. - 
Said he, juſt Minos, beſt of human kind, 
Thy mercy let a proftrate exile find. 
By fates compell'd my native ſhores to fly, 
Permit me, where I durſt not live, to die. 40 
Enlarge my ſon, if you neglect my tears, 
And ſhow compaſſion to his blooming years : 
Let not the youth a long confinement mourn, 
Oh free the ſon, or let his fire return 
Thus he implor'd, but till implor'd in vain, 45 
Nor could the freedom that he ſought obtain. 
Convinc'd at length: Now, Daedalus, he cry'd, 
Here 's ſubject for thy art that's yet untry'd, 
Minos the earth commands, and guards the ſea, 
No paſs the land affords, the deep no way; 50 
Heaven's only free, we'll heaven's auſpicious height 
Attempt to paſs, where kinder fates invite ! 5 
Favour, ye powers above, my daring flight; 
Misfortunes oft prove to invention kind, 
Inſtruct our wit, and aid the labouring mind: 55 
For who can credit men, in wild deſpair, 
Should force a paſſage through the yielding air! 
Feathers for wings deſign'd the artiſt choſe, 
And bound with thread his forming pinions cloſe : 
With temper'd wax the pointed ends he wrought, 60 
And to perfection his new labours brought. 
The finiſh'd wings his ſmiling offspring views, 
Admires the work, not conſcious of their uſe ; 
To whom the father ſaid, Obſerve aright, 
Obſerve, my ſon, theſe inſtruments of flight. 65 
In vain the tyrant our eſcape retards, 
The heavens he. cannot, all but heaven he guards; 
Though earth and ſeas elude thy father's care, 
Theſe wings ſhall waft us through the ſpacious air. 
Nor ſhall my fon celeſtial figns ſurvey, 70 
Far from the radiant Virgin take your way : 
Or where Bootes the chill'd north commands, 
And with his faulchion dread Orion ſtands ? 
1'11 go before, me ſtill retain in ſight, 
Where-e'er I lead, ſecurely make your flight. 75 
For ſhould we upward ſoar too near the ſun, 
Diſſolv'd with heat, the liquid wax will run: 
Or near the ſeas an humbler flight maiptain, 
= nes will ſuffer by the teaming mai 

or. V. " 


| 


| 


A medium keep, the winds obſerve on $ 
The winds will aid your advantageous flight. 
He caution'd thus, and thus inform'd him long, 


As eareful birds inſtru their tender young: 
| The ſpreading wings then to his ſhoulders bound, 


His body pois'd, and rais'd him from the ground. 85 
Prepar'd for flight, his aged arms embrace | 
The tender youth, whilf tears o'erflow his face. 

A hill there was, from whence the anxious pair 
Eflay'd their wings, and forth they launch'd in air: 
Now his expanded plumes the artift plies, go 
Regards his ſon, and leads along the ſkies ; 
Pleas'd with the novelty of flight, the boy 

Bounds in the air, and upwards ſprings with joy. 

The angler views them from the diſtant ſtrand, 

And quits the labours of his trembling hand. 95 
Samos they paſs, and Naxos in their flight, 


And Delos, with Apollo's preſence bright. 


Now on their right Lebinthos* ſhores they found, 

For fruitful lakes and ſhady groves renown'd. 

When the aſpiring boy forgot his fears, 100 
Raſh with hot youth and unexperienc'd years: 
Upwards he ſoar'd, maintain'd a lofty ſtroke, 

And his direRing father's way forſook. 

The wax, of heat impatient, melted run, 
Nor could his wings ſuſtain that blaze of fun. 105 
From heaven he views the fatal depths below, 

Whil& killing fears prevent the diſtant blow. 

His ſtruggling arms now no aſſiſtance find, 

Nor poiſe the body, nor receive the wind. 

Falling, his father he implores in vain, 210 
To aid his flight, and ſinking limbs ſuſtain; 

His name invokes, till the expiring ſound 

Far in the floods with Icarus was drown'd. . 
The parent mourns, a parent now no more, 

And ſeeks the abſent youth on every ſhore ; 115 
Where 's my lov'd ſon, my Icarus! he cries ; 

Say in what diſtant region of the ſkies, 

Or faithleſs clime, the youthful wanderer flies ! 

Then view'd his pinions ſcatter'd o'er the ſtream, 


| The ſhore his bones receiv'd, the waves his name. 120 


Minos with walls attempted to detain 

His flying gueſts, but did attempt in vain: 
Yet the wing'd god ſhall to our rules ſubmit, 
And Cupid yield to more prevailing wit. 


Theſſalian arts in vain raſh lovers uſe, 125 
In vain with drugs the ſcornful maid abuſe : 
The ſkilful &-potions ineffectual prove, 
Uſeleſs are magic remedies in love: 
Could charms prevail, Circe had prov'd her art, 
And fond Medea fix'd her Jaſon's heart. 130 


Nor tempt with philters the diſdainful dame; 


They rage inſpire, create a frantic flame: 

Abſtain from guilt, all vicious arts remove, 

And make your paſſion worthy of her love. 

Diſtruſt your empty form and boaſted face; 135 
The nymph engage a thoufand nobler ways : 

To fix her vanquiſh'd heart intirely thine, 
Accompliſh'd graces to your native join. 


Beauty s but frail, a charm that ſoon decays, 


Its luftre fades as rolling years increaſe, 

And age till triumphs o'er the ruin'd face. 

This truth the fair but ſhort-liv'd Hly ſhows, 

And prickles that ſurvive the f:ded roſe. 

Learn, lovely boy, be with inſtruQtion wiſe! 

Beauty and youth miſ-ſpent are paſt advice. 145 
L | Then 
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Then cultivate thy mind with Wit and Fame, | 


Thoſe laſting charms ſurvive the funeral flame. 


With arts and ſciences your breaſt improve, 
Of high import are languages in love: 
The fam'd Ulyſſes was not fair nor young, 150 
But. eloquent and charming with his tongue: 
And yet for him contending beauties ſtrove, 
And every ſea-nymph ſought the hero's love, 
Calypſo mourn'd when he forſook her ſhores, 


And with fond waves detain'd his haſty oars. 155 


Oft the enquir d of ruin'd Ilium's fate, 

Making him oft the wondrous tale relate; 

Which with ſuch grace his florid tongue could frame, 
The ſtory till was new, though till the ſame. 

Now ſtanding on the ſhores, again declare, 160 
Calypſo cry'd, your fam'd exploits in war. 

He with a wand, a fl wand he bore, 

Delineates every action or the ſhore. 

Here's Troy, ſays he, then draws the walls in ſand: 
There Simois flows, here my battalions ſtand. 165 
A field there was, (and then deſcribes the field) 
Where Dolon, with rewards deceiv'd, we kill'd. 

Juſt thus entrench'd imagine Rheſus lies, 


And here we make his warlike ſteeds our prize. 


Much he deſcrib'd, when a deſtructive wave 

Waſh'd off the ſlender Troy, and rolling gave 

To Rheſus and his tents one common grave. 

Long with delight his charming tongue ſhe heard, 
The well-rais'd paſſion in her looks appear'd : 

'The goddeſs weeps to view his ſpreading fails, 175 
So much a ſoldier with the ſex prevails. 

Diftruſt thy form, fond youth, and learn to know, 
There 's more requir'd in love than empty ſhow. 

M hg juſt diſdain ſhe treats the haughty mind, 

*Tis comphaiſance that makes a beauty kind. 180 
The hawk we hate that always lives in arms, 

The raging wolf that every flock alarms: 

But the wild ſwallow none with toils infeſts, 

And none the ſoft Chaonian bird moleſts. | 
Debates avoid, and rude contention ſhun ; 18 5 
A woman 's with ſubmiſſive language won. 

Let the wife rail, and injur'd huſband ſwear, 

Such freedoms are allow'd the marry'd pair: 

Diſcord and ſtrife to nuptial beds belong, 

The portion juſtifies a clamorous tongue. 190 
With tender vows the yielding maid endear, 

' And let her only fighs and wiſhes hear. 

Contrive with words and actions to delight, 

Still charm her ear, and ſtill oblige her ſight. 


I no inſtructions to the rich impart, 195 
He needs not, that preſents, my uſeleſs art: 
The giving lover's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
His happy fortune is above advice. 
I to the needy ſing; though poor, I love, 
And, wanting wealth, with melting language move. 
His honour ſtorms a ſtubborn damſel's door; 
I'm cautious te affront, becauſe I'm poor. 
With pleaſing arts I court, with arts poſleſs ; 
Or if I'm bounteous, tis in promiſes. 
Enrag'd, I ruffled once Corinna's hair, 205 
Long was I baniſh'd by the injur'd fair; 
Long mournful nights for this conſumed alone, 
Nor could my tears the furious maid atone. 
Weeping, ſhe vow'd, a ſuit of point I tore; 


Falſely ſhe vow'd, but I muſt purchaſe more. 210 


Make not your guilty maſter's crime your own, 
But by my puniſhment my error ſhun ; 
Indecent fury from her fight remove, 

No paſſion let your miſtreſs know, but love. 


Yet if the haughty nymph 's unkind and coy, 215 
Or ſhuns your fight ; have patience, and enjoy. 
By ſlow degrees we bend the ſtubborn bow; 


What force reſiſts, with art will pliant grow. ; 


In vain we ſtem a torrent's rapid force, 

But ſwim with eaſe, complying with its courſe. 220 
By gentler arts we ſavage beaſts reclaim, 

And lions, bulls, and furious tigers tame. 

Fiercely Atlanta o'er the foreſt rov'd, 

Cruel and wild, and yet at laſt ſhe lov'd. 

Melanion long deplor'd his hopeleſs flame, 22 


5 
And, weeping in the woods purſued the ſcornful 


On his ſubmiſſive neck her toils he wore, 

And with his miſtreſs chac'd the dreadful boar. 
Arm'd to the woods I bid you not repair, | 
Nor follow over hills the ſavage fair : 230 
My ſoft injunctions leſs ſevere you Il find, 

Eaſy to learn, and frarh'd to every mind. 

Her wiſhes never, nor her wil} withſtand ; 

Submit, you conquer; ferve, and you'll command. 
Her words approve, deny what ſhe denies ; 235 
Like, where ſhe likes; and where ſhe ſcorns, deſpiſe: 
Laugh when ſhe ſmiles: when fad, diſſolve in tears; 
Let every geſture ſympathize with hers. 

If ſhe delights, as women will, in play, | 

Her ſtakes return, your ready loſings pay. 240 
When ſhe's at cards, or rattling dice the throws, 
Connive at cheats, and generouſly loſe. 

A ſmiling winner let the nymph remain, 

Let your pleas'd miſtreſs every conqueſt gain. 

In heat, with an umbrella ready ſtand; 245 
When walking, offer your officious hand. 

Her trembling hands, though you ſuftain the cold, 
Cheriſh, and to your warmer boſom hold. 

Think no inferior office a diſgrace ; 

No action, that a miſtreſs gains, is baſe. 250 
The hero that eluded Juno's ſpite, 

And every monſter overcame in fight; 

That paſt fo many bloody labours o'er, 

And well deſerv'd that heav'n whoſe weight he bore: 
Amidft jonian damſels carding ſtands, 255 
And graſps the diſtaff with obedient hands; 

In all commands the haughty dame obeys; 

And who diſdains to act like Hercules? 

If ſhe 's at law, be ſure commend the laws, 

Solicit with the judge, or plead her cauſe. 260 


[ dame: 


With patience at the aſſignation wait, \ 


Early appear, attend her coming late. 
Whene'er ſhe wants a meſſenger, away, 
And her commands with flying feet obey. 
When late from ſupper ſhe 's returning home, 265 
And calls her ſervant, as a fervant come. 

She for the country air retires from town, 

You want a coach, or horſe, why foot it down ? 

Let not the ſultry ſeaſon of the. year, 

The falling fnows, or conſtant rain deter. 270 
Love is a warfare ; an ignoble floth 

Seems equally contemptible in both : 

In both are watchings, duels, anxious cares, 

The ſoldier thus, and thus the lover fares ; 

With rain he's drench'd, with piercing tempeſts ſhakes, 
And on the colder earth his lodging takes. 
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Fame fays that Phoebus kept Admetus? herd; 

And coarſely in an humble cottage far'd ; 

No ſervile offices the god deny'd ; | 

Learn this, ye lovers, and renounce your pride. 280 


When all acceſs is to your miſtreſs hard, 
When every door ſecur'd, and window barr'd ; 
The roof untile, ſome deſperate paſſage find: 
You cannot be too bold to make her kind: | 
Oh, how ſhe Il claſp you when the danger's o'er, 28 5 
And value your deſerving paſſion more 
Thus through the boiſterous ſeas Leander mov'd, 
Not to poſſeſs, but ſhow how much he lov'd. 


Nor bluſhing think how low you condeſcend 
To court her maids, and make each ſlave your friend: 
Each by their names familiarly ſalute, 
And beg them to promote your amorous ſuit. 
Perhaps a bribe 's requir'd ; your bounty ſhow, 
And from your ſlender fortune part beſtow. 
A double bribe the chamber-maid ſecures 3 295 
And when the favorite 's gain'd, the fair is yours. 
She *ll add, to every thing you do, a grace, 
And watch the wanton hours, and time her praiſe. 
When ſervants merry make, and feaſt and play, 


Then give her ſomething to keep holiday. 300 


Retain them every one, the porter moſt, 
And her who nightly guards the happy coaſt. 


I no profuſe nor coſtly gifts commend, 
But chooſe and time it well, whate'er you ſend. 
Provide the product of the early year, 305 
And let your boy the rural preſent bear; 
Tell her ' twas freſh, and from your manor brought, 


Though ſtale, and in the ſuburb market bought, 
The firſt ripe cluſter let your miſtreſs eat, 


With cheſnuts, melons, and fair peaches treat, 310 
Some larger fiſh, or choicer fowl preſent : 
They recommend your paſſion, where they re ſent. 
*Tis with theſe arts the childleſs miſer 's caught, 
Thus future legacies are baſely bought : 

But may his name with infamy be curſt, 315 
That practis'd them on love, and woman firſt ! 


In tender ſonnets moſt your flame rehearſe, 
But who, alas! of late are mov'd by verſe? 
Women a wealthy-treating fool admire, 
Applaud your wit, but coftly gifts require. 320 
This is the golden age, all worſhip gold, 

Honors are purchas'd, Love and Beauty ſold. 

Should Homer come with his harmonious train, 

And not preſent, Homer 's turn'd out again. | 
Some of the ſex have ſenſe, their number 's ſmall z 32 5 
Moſt ignorant, yet vain pretenders all: | 

Flatter aright, ſmooth empty ſtanzas ſend ; 

They ſeldom ſenſe, but ſound and rhyme commend. 
Should you with art compoſe each poliſh'd line, 
And make her, like your numbers, all divine: 330 
Yet ſhe Il a treat, or worthleſs toy prefer 
To all th* immortal poet's boaſted care. 


But he that covets to retain her heart, 

Let him apply his flattery with art: 

With laſting faptures on her beauty gaze, 335 
And make her form the ſubje& of his praiſe. 
Purple commend, when ſhe 's in purple dreſs'd; 
In ſcarlet, ſwear ſhe looks in ſcarlet beft : 
Array'd in gold, her graceful mien adore, 
Vowing thoſe eyes tranſcend the ſparkling ore, 340 
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With prudence place each compliment aright, 


Though clad in crape, let homely crape delight. 


In ſorted colours, praiſe a vary'd dreſs; 


In night-cloaths, or commode, let either pleaſe. 
Or when ſhe combs, or when ſhe curls her hair, 345 _ 
Commend her curious art and gallant air. | 
Singing, her voice, dancing, her ſtep admire, 
Applaud when ſhe deſiſts, and ftill deſire : 

Let all her words and actions wonder raiſe, 

View her with raptures, and with raptures praiſe. 350 
Fierce as Meduſa though your miſtreſs prove, | 
Theſe arts will teach the ſtubborn beauty love. 


Be cautious leſt you over- act your part, 
And temper your hypocriſy with art : : 
Let no falſe action give your words the lie, 355 
For, undeceiv'd ſhe 's ever after ſhy. | 
In Autumn oft, when the luxurious year 
Purples the grape, and ſhows the vintage near; 
When ſultry heats, when colder blaſts ariſe, 

And bodies languiſh with inconſtant ſkies : 360 
If vitious heaven infects her tender veins, 

And in her tainted. blood ſome fever reigns ; 

Then your kind vows, your pious care beſtow, 

The bleſſings you expect to reap, then ſow: 

Think nothing nauſeous in her loath'd difeaſe, 365 
But with your ready hand contrive to pleaſe: 

Weep in her fight, then fonder kiſſes give, 

And let her burning lips your tears receive, 

Much for her ſafety vow, but louder ſpeak, 

Let the nymph hear the laviſh vows you make. 370 
As health returns, ſo let your joys appear, 

Oft ſmile with hope, and oft confeſs your fear. 

This in her breaſt remains, theſe pleaſing charms | 
Secure a paſſage to her grateful arm. 

Reach nothing nauſeous to her taſte or fight, 375 
Officious only when you moſt delight: | 

Nor bitter draughts, nor hated medicines give: 

Let her from rivals what ſhe loaths receive. ¶ ſhore, 
Thoſe proſperous winds that launch'd our bark from 
When out at ſea aſſiſt its courſe no more: 

Time will your knowledge in our art improve, 

Give ſtrength and vigour to your forming love, 

The dre1dful bull was but a calf when young; 

The lofty oak but from an acorn ſprung: | 
From narrow ſprings the nobleſt currents flow, 385 
But ſwell their floods, and ſpread them as they go. 
Be converſant with lobe, no toils refuſe, 

And conquer all fatigues with frequent uſe. 

Still let her hear your ſighs, your paſſion view, 


| And night and day the flying maid purſue. 390 


Then pauſe a while; by fallow fields we gain; 

A thirſty ſoil receives the welcome rain. | 
Phyllis was calm while with Demophoon bleſs'd, 
His abſence wounded moſt her raging breaſt ; 
Thus his chaſte conſort for Ulyſſes burn'd, 395 
And Laodamia thus' her abſent huſband mourn'd ; 


With ſpeed return, you re ruin'd by delays, 


Some happy youth may ſoon ſupply your place. 
When Sparta's prince was from his Helen gone, 
Could Helen be content to lie alone? a 
She in his bed receiv'd her amorous gueſt, 

And nightly claſp'd him to her panting breaſt. 


Unthinking cuckold, to a proverb blind 
What, truſt a beau and a fair wife behind | 
| Let furious hawks thy trembling turtles keep, 405 


And to the mountain wol ves commit thy ſheep : 
Helen 
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Helen is guiltleſs, and her lover's crime 

But what yourſelf would act another time! 
The youth was preſſing, the dull huſband gone, 
Let every woman make the caſe her own : 
Who could a prince, by Venus ſent, refuſe ? 
The cuckold's negligence is her excuſe. 


But not the foaming boar whom ſpears ſurround, 


Revenging on the dogs his mortal wound, 
Nor lioneſs, whoſe young receive the breaſt, 
Nor viper by unwary footſteps preſt; 

Nor drunkard by th Aonian god poſſeſt, 
Tranſcend the woman's rage, by fury led, 
To find a rival in her injur'd bed. 

With fire and ſword ſhe flies, the frantic dame 
Diſdains the thoughts of tenderneſs or ſhame. 
Her offspring's blood enrag'd Medea ſpilt, 

A cruel mother, for the father's guilt. 

And Progne's unrelenting fury proves, 

That dire revenge purſues neglected loves. 
Where ſacred ties of honor are deſtroy'd, 
Such errors cautious lovers muſt avoid. 
Think not my p ts conſtancy enjoin, 
Venus avert! far nobler's my deſign. 

At large enjoy, conceal your paſſion well, 
Nor uſe the modith vanity to tell: 

Avoid preſenting of ſuſpected toys, 

Nor to an hour confine your varied joys : 
Deſert the ſhades you did frequent before, 
Nor make them conſcious to a new amour. 


The nymph, when ſhe betrays, diſdains your guilt, 
Fach falſehood taught, ſhe learns to jilt. 


And, by 
While with a wife Atrides liv'd content, 

Their loves were mutual, and ſhe innocent: 
But when inflam'd with every charming face, 
Her lewdneſs ſtill maintain'd an equal pace. 
Chryſes, as fame had told her, pray'd in vain, 
Nor could by gifts his captive girl obtain ; 
Mournful Briſeis, thy complaints ſhe heard, 
And how his luſt the tedious war deferr'd. 

This tamely heard, but with reſentment view'd 
The victor by his beauteous ſlave ſubdued ; 
With rage ſhe ſaw her own neglected charms, 
And took Ægiſthus to her injur'd arms. 

To luſt and ſhame by his example led, 

Who durſt ſo openly profane her bed. 


What you conceal, her more obſerving eye 
Perhaps betrays: with oaths the fact deny; 
And boldly give her jealouſy the lie; 

Not too ſubmiſſive ſeem, nor over-kind ; 

Theſe are the ſymtoms of a guilty mind: 

But no careſſes, no endearments ſpare, 
Enjoyment pacifies the angry fair. 

There are, that ſtrong provoking potions praiſe, 
And nature with pernicious medicines raiſe ; 


Nor drugs, nor herbs, will what you fancy prove, 


And I pronounce them poiſons all in love. 
Some pepper bruis'd with ſeeds of nettles join, 
And clary ſteep in bowls of mellow wine; 
Venus is moſt averſe to forc'd delights, 
Extorted flames pollute her genial rites ; 

With fiſhes ſpawn thy feeble nerves recruit, 


And with eringo's hot ſalacious root: 


The goddeſs worſhipp'd by th* Erycian ſwains 
Megara's white ſhallot, To faint, diſdains, 
New eggs they take, and honey's liquid juice, 
And leaves and apples of the pine infulg, 
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Preſcribe no more, my Muſe, nor medicines give: 
Beauty and youth need no provocative. 

You that conceal'd your ſecret crimes before, 475 
Proclaim them now, now publiſh each amour. 
Nor tax me with inconſtancy; we find 
The driving bark requires a veering wind ; 
Now northern blaſts we court, now ſouthern gales, 
And every point befriends our ſhifted fails. 430 
Thus chariot-drivers with a flowing rein | 
Direct their ſeeds, then curb them in again. 
Indulgence oft corrupts the faithleſs dame, 
Secure from rivals ſhe neglects your flame: 
The mind without variety is cloy'd, 
And nauſeates pleaſures it has long enjoy d. 
But as a fire, whoſe waſted ſtrength declines, 
Converts to aſhes, and but faintly ſhines ; 
When ſulphur *s brought, the ſpreading flames return, 
And glowing embers with freſh fury burn; 
A rival thus th' ungrateful maid reclaims, 
Revives deſire, and feeds her dying flames: 
Oft make her jealous, give your fondneſs o'er, 
And teaze her often with ſome new amour. 


Happy, thrice happy youth, with pleaſures bleſt, | 


485 


Too great, too exquiſite to be expreſt, 

That view'ſt the anguiſh of her jealous breaſt ! 

Whene'er thy guilt the flighted beauty knows, 

She ſwoons; her voice, and then her colour goes. 

Oft would my furious nymph, in burning rage, 

Aſſault my locks, and with her nails engage; 

Then how ſhe d weep, what piercing glances caſt ! 

And vow to hate the perjur'd wretch at laft. 

Let not your miſtreſs long your falſehood mourn : 

Neglected fondneſs will to fury turn. 

But kindly claſp her in your arms again, 

And on your breaſt her drooping head ſuſtain: 

| Whilſt weeping kiſs, amidft her tears enjoy, 
And with exceſs of bliſs her rage deſtroy. 

Let her awhile lament, awhile complain, 

Then die with pleaſure, as ſhe dy'd with pain. 

| Enjoyment cures her with its powerful charms, 

She Il ſign a pardon in your active arms. 


Firſt nature lay an undigeſted maſs, 
Heaven, earth, and ocean, wore one common face: 515 
Then vaulted heaven was fram'd, waves earth inclos'd; 
And Chaos was in beauteous form diſpos'd ; 
The beaſts inhabit woods, the birds the air, 
And to the floods the ſcaly fry repair. 
Mankind alone enjoy'd no certain place, 
On rapine liv'd, a rude unpoliſh'd race: 
Caves were their houſes, herbs their food and bed, 
Whilſt each a ſavage from the other fled. 
Love firſt difarm'd the fierceneſs of their mind, 
And in one bed the men and women join'd. 525 
The youth was eager, but unſkill'd in joy, 
Nor was the unexperienc'd virgin coy! | 
They knew no courtſhip, no inſtructor found, 
Yet they enjoy'd, and bleſs'd the pleaſing wound. 
The birds with conforts propagate their kind, 
And ſporting fiſh their finny beauties find : 
In amorous folds the wanton ſerpents twine, 
And dogs with their ſalacious females join. 
The luſty bull delights his friſking dames, 
And more laſcivious goat her male inflames. $35 
Mares furious grow with love, their boundaries force, 
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| Plunging through wayes to meet the neighing horſe. 
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Go on, brave youth, thy generous vigor try, 

To the reſenting maid this charm apply; 

Love's ſoftening pleaſures every grief remove, 540 
There 's nothing that can make your peace like love. 
From drugs and philtres no redreſs you ll find, 

But nature with your miſtreſs will be kind. 

The love that 's unconftrain'd will long endure, 
Machaon's art was falſe, but mine is ſure. 545 


Whilſt thus I ſung, inflam'd with nobler fire, 
I heard the great Apollo's tuneful lyre 
His hand a branch of ſpreading laurel bore, 
And on his head a laurel wreath he wore ; | 
Around he caſt diffuſive rays of light, $50 
Confeſſing all the god to human fight, 
Thou maſter of laſcivious arts, he ſaid, 
To my frequented fane thy pupils lead: 
And there inſcrib'd in characters of gold, 
This celebrated ſentence you Il behold. 555 
Firſt know yourſelf ; who to himſelf is known, 
Shall love with conduct, and his wiſhes crown. 
Where Nature has a handſome face beſtow'd, 
Or graceful ſhape, let both be often ſhow'd : 
Let men of wit and humour filence ſhun, 560 
The artift ſing, and ſoldier blufter on; 
Of long harangues, ye eloquent take heed, 
Nor thy damn'd works, thou teazing poet, read, 
Thus Phebus ſpake: A juſt obedience give, 
And theſe injunctions from a god receive. 
I myſteries unfold ; to my advice 
Attend, ye vulgar lovers, and grow wiſe. 
The thriving grain in harveſt often fails: 
Of: proſp*rous winds turn adverſe to our ſails : 


Few are the pleaſures, though the toils are great: 570 


With patience muſt ſubmiſſive lovers wait. 

What hares on Athos, bees on Hybla feed, 

Or berries on the circling ivy breed 

As fhells on ſandy ſhores, as ſtars above, 

So numerous are the ſure fatigues of love. 575 
The lady 's gone abroad, you're told; though ſeen, 
Diſtruſt your eyes, believe her not within. 

Her lodgings on the promis'd night are cloſe ; 

Reſent it not, but on the earth repoſe. : 

Her maid will cry, with an inſulting tone, 580 
What makes you ſaunter here? you ſot, be gone. 
With moving words the'cruel nymph intreat, 

And place your garland on the bolted gate. 


Why do 1 light and vulgar precepts uſe ? 
A nobler ſubject now inſpires my Muſe : 535 
Approaching joys I fing; ye youths draw near, 
Liſten ye happy lovers and give ear: 
The labour 's great, and daring is my ſong, 
Labours and great attempts to Love belong. 
As from the ſacred oracles of Jove 590 
Receive theſe grand myſterious truths in love. 
Look down when ſhe the ogling ſpark invites, 
Nox touch the conſcious tablets when ſhe writes. 
Appear not jealous, though ſhe's much from home, 


Let her at pleaſure go, unqueſtion'd come. 595 


This crafty huſbands to their wives permit, 

And learn, when ſhe's engag'd, to wink at it. 

I my own frailties modeſtly confeſs; 

And, bluſhing, give thoſe precepts I tranſgreſs; 
Shall I, with patience, the known ſignal hear, 600 
Retire, and leave a happy rival there * 

What! tamely ſuffer the provoking wrong, 

And be afraid to uſe my hands or tongue 


On me transfer your chains; Ill freely come 
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Corinna's huſband kiſs'd her in my ſight; 
I beat the ſaucy fool, and ſeiz d my right. tog 
I like a fury for my nymph engage, 


And like a mad-man, when I miſs her rage. 
My paſſion ſtill prevails, convinc'd I yield! 
He that ſubmits to this is better ſkill'd. 
Expoſe not, though you find her guilty flame, 610 
Left ſhe abandon modeſty and ſhame; 
Conceal her faults, no ſecret crimes upbraid ; 
Nothing *s ſo fond as a ſuſpected maid, 
Diſcover'd love increaſes with deſpair, 
When both alike the guilt and ſcandal ſhare: Grg 
All ſenſe of modeſty they loſe in time, 
Whilſt each encourages the other's crime. 


In heaven this ſtory *s fram'd above the reſt, 

Amongſt th' immortal drolls a ſtanding jeſt : 
How Vulcan two tranſgreſſing lovers caught, 620- 
And every god a pleas'd ſpectator brought. 
Great Mars for Venus felt a guilty flame, 
Neglected war, and own'd a lover's name 
To his defires the Queen of Love inclin'd ; 

No nymph in heaven's ſo willing, none ſo kind. 625 
Oft the laſcivious fair, with ſcornful pride, 
Would Vulcan's foot and footy hands deride, 
| Yet both with decency their paſſion bore, 
And modeſty conceal'd the cloſe amour. 
But by the ſun betray'd in their embrace, 
(For what eſcapes the ſun's obſerving rays? ) 
He told th' affronted god of his diſgrace. 
Ah fooliſh ſun! and much unſkill'd in love 
Thou haſt an ill example ſet above! 
Never a fair offending nymph betray, 635 
She 'Il gratefully oblige you every way; 
The crafty ſponſe around his bed prepares 
Nets that deceive the eye, and ſecret ſnares: 
A journey feigns, th' impatient lovers met, 
And naked were expos'd in Vulcan's net. 640 
The gods deride the criminals in chains, 
And ſcarce from tears the Queen of Love refrains: 
Nor could her hands conceal her guilty face, 
She wants that cover for another place. 
To ſurly Mars a gay ſpectator ſaid, 645 
Why ſo uneaſy in that envy'd bed? 


For your releaſe, and-ſuffer in your room. 
At length, kind Neptune, freed by thy deſires, { 
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Mars goes for Crete, to Paphos ſhe retires, 

Their loves augmented with revengeful fires: 

Now converſant with infamy and ſhame, 

They ſet no bounds to their licentious flame. 

But, honeſt Vulcan, what was thy pretence, | 
To act ſo much unlike a god of ſenſe? 655 
They fin in public, you the ſhame repent, f 
Convinc'd that loves increaſe with puniſhment. 
Though in your power, a rival ne' er expoſe, 

Never his intercepted joys diſcloſe; 

This I command, Venus commands the ſame, 660 
Who hates the ſnares ſhe once ſuſtain'd with ſhame. 


What impious wretch will Ceres? rites expoſe, 
Or Juno's ſolemn myſteries diſcloſe ! 
His witty torments Tantalus deſerves, . 
That thirſts in waves, and viewing banquets ſtarves. 665 
But Venus moſt in ſecrecy delights ; | 
Away, ye bablers, from her ſilent rites ! 
No pomp her myſteries attends, no noiſe! 
No ſounding brals proclaims the latent joys ! 


— 
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No girl on propagating beaſts will gaze, 


To raiſe our joys, and juſt oblige the ſight. 
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With folded arms the happy pair poſſeſs, 
Nor ſhould the fond betraying tongue confeſs 5 
Thoſe raptures, which no language can expreſs. 
When naked Venus caſt her robes aſide, X 
The parts obſcene her hands extended hide; 5 

7 
But hangs her head, and turns away her face. : 
We darken'd beds and doors for love provide; 
What nature cannot, decent habits hide. 
Love darkneſs courts, at moſt a glimmering * 

0 

Ere happy men beneath a roof were laid, 


When oaks provided them with food and ſhade ; 


Some gloomy cave receiv'd the wanton pair; 
For light too modeſt, and unſhaded air! 
From public view they decently retir'd, 

And ſecretly perform'd what love inſpir'd. 
Now ſcarce a modiſh fop about the town, 
But boaſts with whom, how oft, and where *twas done 
They taſte no pleaſure, reliſh no delight, 

Till they recount what paſs'd the happy night. 
But men of honor always thought it baſe, 

To proſtitute each kinder nymph's embrace: 
To blaſt her fame, and vainly hurt his own, 
And furniſh ſcandal for a lewd lampoon. 

And here I muſt ſome guilty arts accuſe, 
And diſingenuous ſhifts that lovers uſe, 

To wrong the chaſte, and innocent abuſe. 
When long repuls'd, they find their courtſhip vain, 
Her character with infamy they ſtain: 

Deny'd her perſon, they debauch her fame, 
And brand her innocence with public ſhame. 
Go, jealous fool, the injur'd beauty guard, 

Let every door be lock'd, and window barr'd ! 
The ſuffering nymph remains expos'd to wrong; 
Her name 's a proſtitute to every tongue: 

For malice will with joy the lie receive, 

Report, and what it wiſhes true, believe. 
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With care conceal whate'er defects you find, 
To all her faults ſeem like a lover blind. 
Naked Andromeda when Perſeus view'd, 
He ſaw her faults, but yet pronounc'd them good. 
Andromache was tall, yet ſome report 
Her Hector was fo blind, he thought her ſhort. 
At firſt what's nauſeous. leſſens by degrees, 
Young loves are nice, and difficult to pleaſe. 
The infant plant, that bears a tender rind, 
Reels to and fro with every breath of wind : 
But ſhooting upward to a tree at laſt, 
It ſtems the ſtorm, and braves the ſtrongeſt blaſt. 
Time will defects and blemiſhes endear, 
And make them lovely to your eyes appear; 
Unuſual ſcents at firſt may give offence ; 
Time reconciles them to the vanquith'd ſenſe ; 
Her vices ſoften with ſome kinder phraſe ; [ 
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If ſhe is ſwarthy as the negro's face, ; 

Call it a graceful brown, arid that complexion praiſe. 
The ruddy laſs muſt be like Venus fair, 

Or like Minerva that has yellow hair. 

If pale and meagre, praiſe her ſhape and youth, 
Active when ſmall, when groſs ſhe's plump and ſmooth. 
Every exceſs by ſoftening terms diſguiſe, 

And in ſome neighbouring virtue hide each vice. 


Nor aſk her age, conſult no regiſter, 
Under whoſe reign ſhe 's born, or what's the year! 
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If fading youth checkers her hair with white, 
Experience makes her perfect in delight; 

In her embrace ſublimer joys are found, 

A fruitful ſoil, and cultivated ground ! 

The hours enjoy while youth and pleaſures laſt, 
Age hurries on, and Death purſues too faſt. 

Or plough the ſeas, or cultivate the land, 

Or wield the ſword in thy adventurous hand; 
Or much in love thy nervous ſtrength employ, 
Embrace the fair, the grateful maid enjoy; 
Pleaſure and wealth reward thy pleaſing pains, 
The labour 's great; but greater far the gains. 
And their experience in affairs of love, 

For years and practice do alike improve; 

Their arts repair the injuries of time, 

And ſtill preſerve them in their charming prime; 7 50 
In vary d ways they act the pleaſure o'er, 

Not pictur'd poſtures can inſtruct you more. 
They want no courtihip to provoke delight, 

But meet your warmth with eager appetite ; 

Give me enjoyment, when the willing dame 
Glows with deſires, and burns with equal flame. 
I love to hear the ſoft tranſporting joys, 

The frequent fighs, the tender murmuring voice : 
To ſee her eyes with vary'd pleaſure move, 

And all the nymph confeſs the power of love. 
Nature 's not thus indulgent to the young, 

Theſe joys alone to riper years belong : 

Who youth enjoys, drinks crude. unready wine, 
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Let age your girl and ſprightly juice refine; 
Mellow their ſweets, and make the taſte divine. 
To Helen who 'd Hermione prefer, 

Or Gorgs think beyond her mother fair; 

'But he that covets the experienc'd dame, 

Shall crown his joys, and triumph in his flame: , 


One conſcious bed receives the happy pair: 770 
Retire, my Muſe ; the door demands thy care, 
What charming words, what tender things are ſaid! 
What language flows without thy uſeleſs aid ! 

There ſhall the roving hand employment find, 
Inſpire new flames, and make ev'n virgins kind. 775 
Thus Hector did Andromache delight, 

Hector in love victorious, as in fight. 
When weary from the field Achilles came, 

Thus with delays he rais'd Briſeis“ flame. 

Ah, could thoſe arms, thoſe fatal hands delight, 786 
Inſpire kind thoughts, and raiſe thy appetite ! 
Couldſt thou, fond maid, be charm'd with his embrace, 
Stain'd with the blood of half thy royal race? 


Nor yet with ſpeed the fleeting pleaſures waſte, 
Still moderate your love's impetuous haſte; 
The baſhful virgin though appearing coy, 
Detains your hand, and hugs the proffer'd joy. 
Then view her eyes with humid luſtre bright, 
Sparkling with rage, and trembling with delight: 
Her kind complaints, her melting accents hear, 790 
The eye ſhe charms, and wounds the liſtening ear. 
Deſert not then the claſping nymph's embrace, 
But with her love maintain an equal pace : 
Raiſe to her heights the tranſports of your ſoul, 
And fly united to the happy goal. 795 
Obſerve theſe precepts when with leiſure bleſt, | 
No threatening fears your private hours moleſt ; 
When danger*s near, your active force employ, 


| And urge with eager ſpeed the haſty joy: 


Then 
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Then 


Then ply your oars, then practice this advice, 
And ſtrain with whip and ſpur, to gain the prize. 
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The work 's complete: triumphant palms prepare, 


With flowery wreaths adorn my flowing hair. 
As to the Greeks was Podalirius' art, 

To heal with medicines the afflifted part: 
Neftor's advice, Achilles' arms in field, 
Automedon for chariot-driving ſcill'd; 

As Chalchas could explain the myſtic bird, 

And Telemon could wield the brandiſh'd ſword ; 
Such to the town my fam'd inſtructions prove, 
So much am I renown'd for arts of love: 


Me every youth ſhall praiſe, extol my name, 


And o'er the giobe diffuſe my laſting fame. 

I arms provide againſt the ſcornful fair; 
Thus Vulcan arm'd Achilles for the war. 
Whatever youth ſhall with my aid o'ertome, 
And lead his Amazon in triumph home; 

Let him that conquers, and enjoys the dame, 
In gratitude for his inſtructed flame, 

Inſcribe the ſpoils with my auſpicious name. 


The tender girls my precepts next demand : 
Them I commit to a more ſkilful hand. 


AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER OP 
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SIR WILLOUGHBY ASTON, 


\ 


To the Lady Crewe of Utkinton, 


\ 


MADAM, 


As when the eagle, with a parent's love, 
Prepares her young to viſit realms above: 
With heaven's full luſtre ſhe allures him on, 
Firſt to admire, and then approach the ſun; 
Unweary'd he ſurveys the orb of light, 
Charm'd by the object to maintain his flight. 


To you th' aſpiring Muſe her labour bringe, 
Thus tries its fate, and thus expands her wings : 
Tempted to gaze on your auſpicious light, 

Thig haſty birth to you directs its flight; 
The beauties of your mind tranſported views, 
Admiring fings, and pleas'd her flight purſues. 


Permit theſe looſe, unfiniſh'd lines to claim 
The kind protection of your parent's name: 
Though void of ornaments, and every grace, 
Accept the piece, as ſacred to your race. 
Where you behold your great forefathers fame, 
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And trace the ſprings from whence your virtues came: 


Survey the triumphs, and the honors view, 
That by a long deſcent devolve on you. 


In vain the Muſe her vanquiſh'd pencil tries, 
Where unexhauſted ſtores of beauty riſe; 
Languid and faint her labours muſt appear, 
Whilſt you tranſcend her faireſt character. 

So bright in you your father's graces ſhine, 
And all the virtues of your ancient line 
Ther none with ple:ſure can the copy view, 
Whilſt the original ſurvives in you. 
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HAT manrenown'd! what Britiſh worthy's praiſe 
Inſpires the Muſe ! and conſecrates her lays! 

Record thy Aſton's celebrated name, 

Diſplay his virtues, and tranſmit his fame. 

Illuſtrious actions to thy care belong, 

And form the beauties of heroic ſong ; 

None e'er appear'd with ſo immenſe a ſtore, 

Nor ever grac'd harmonious numbers more. 


Nor ſtain, my Muſe, with thy officious tears, 
The bright example for ſucceeding years; 10 
Whilſt others in dejected notes complain, 
Sublime thy ſong, attempt a nobler ſtrain. 


Wich verſe aſſuage his pious off- ſpring's care, 


And calm the ſorrows of the weeping fair: 
Diſpel the ſhades that fate untimely ſpread, 15 
And ceaſe to mourn for the immortal dead. 


Where outſtretch'd Britain in the ocean 's loſt, 
And Dee and rapid Mercy bound the coaſt; 
There hills ariſe with ſylvan honors crown'd, 
There fruitful vales and ſhady ſtreams abound, 20 
Not Median groves, nor Tempe's boaſted plain, 
Nor where Pactolus' ſands inrich the main, 
Can yield a proſpect fairer to the fight, 
Nor charm with ſcenes of more auguſt delight. 


Here Lupus and his warlike chiefs obtain'd 25 
Imperial ſway, and great in honors reign'd : 
Deriving titles from their ſwords alone, 
Their laws preſerv'd, and liberties their own. 


As when two ſwelling floods their waves oppoſe, 
Nor would confound the urns from whence they roſe: 30 
But by degrees uniting in a ſtream, 

Forget their fountains, and become the ſame. 

Thus ſtrove the Britons with the Norman race, 

Fierce with their wrongs, and conſcious of diſgrace: 35 
But when the fury of their arms was o'er, 

Whom thirſt of empire had engag'd before, 


| Now Friendſhip binds, and Love unites the more. 


From whom a long deſcent of worthies ſhine, 

Juſt to the glories of their martial line; J 
Admiring fame their matchleſs force records, 40 
Their bounteous minds, and hoſpitable boards. 
Where Weever haſtens to receive the Dane, 
Refreſhing with united ſtreams the plain; 

A riſing fabrie, with majeſtic grace, 

Demands the tribute of thy lofty praiſe, 45 
There Aſton ſtands conſpicuous to the ſight | 
To Aſton, Muſe, direct thy pleaſing flight! 

From far the pompous edifice- behold, 

Juſt the proportions, and the ſtructure bold. 

Beauty is there with elegance expreſs'd, 0 
Improv'd with art, with native grandeur bleſs'd. 


What nobler object could the worthy find, 


To fignalize the greatneſs of his mind : 

Than to adorn, with fo auguſt a frame, 

The place that gave his anceſtors a name ? 55 
Delightful ſcene! thy patron's early care, 

Who rais'd thee up magnificent ly fair: 

He form'd thy beauties, and encreas'd thy ftore, 

Great in thyſelf, but in thy founder more. 


From generous Hudard, whoſe victorious ſword 60 


Made Afton ſtoop beneath a foreign lord, 


Twenty ſucceſſive chiefs deſcended down; 

IIluſtrious all, and matchlefs, in renown. 

When injur'd barons durſt by arms reftrain | 

Their ſovereign's pride, on the embattled plain; 65 
And 
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And rival roſes, with impetuous rage, 

Involv'd in blood the next deſcending age; 

Or when abroad we nobler conqueſts ſought, 

For Empire ſtrove, for Fame and beauty fought ; 
'Their great exploits our. Britiſh annals grace, 
And ancient bards immortalize the race. 

No lineage can a nobler ſubject yield, 

Nor oftener ſhar d the triumphs of the field: 
Renown'd in war, by arts endear'd to fame, 

- Worthy their high deſcent, and glorious name. 


But though ſo many pious worthies join, 
To form the luſtre of a noble line; 
Paſs not, ungrateful nymph, neglected by 
A ſhade renown'd ! a name that cannot die! 
His father's fame with awful ſteps purſue, 
And raiſe thy flight with the tranſporting view. 
When loud Sedition call'd him early forth, 
To merit wreaths and ſignalize his worth 
His bounteous mind ſupply*d the royal part 
With flowing fortuzes and a faithful heart. 
His ſword and pen were drawn in juſt defence 
Of ſuffering prelates, and an iiur d prince; 
And as ſome midnight wolf, by hunger preſs'd, 
With boundleſs fury would the plains infeſt; 
But if he hears the lion's awful voice, 
His head he couches, and contracts his paws; 
Thus raging Faction murmur'd in its den, 
Reftrain'd and aw'd by his ſublimer pen: 
And when Rebellion rear'd his guilty head, 
Before his arms the vanquiſh'd monſter fled. 


Immortal ſhade ! to endleſs ages reſt ! 
With joys, that never rebel taſted, bleſt : 
As champion for the ſacred'ſt race of men, 
Accept this tribute from a grateful pen 
Firm to the church, and loyal to the crown 
Is more than fame, and ſanftifies renown. 


Nor wonder then ſo many graces join'd, 
To form the perfect beauties of his mind: 
He from his anceſtors deriv'd them down, 
Improving virtues by deſcent his own. 


And firſt thy Aſton's matchleſs form ſurvey, 
From early youth to nature's laſt decay: 
The lively features of his beauty trace, 
And give each lineament its native grace. 


Grandeur and ſweetneſs in his perſon join'd, 
Auguſt his preſence, and his aſpect kind; 
His lofty ſtature and diſtinguiſh'd mien, 
Confeſs d the greatneſs of a ſoul within; 
For generous natures purify their clay, 
And o'er the body ſpread a lucid ray : 
Through every part informing ſpirits fly, 
Diſdain reſtraint, and ſparkle at the eye. 
Such general luſtre, ſuch reſiſtleſs grace, 
His limbs adorn'd, and triumph'd in his face. 


But as the earth in her capacious veins, 
The ſplendid treaſure of her mines contains: 
With fading flowers ſhe paints the ſurface o'er, 
But inward ſhines with unexhauſted ſtore ; 
So lovely forms are on mankind beſtow'd, 
Only to dignify the ſoul's abode ; 
Within the beams of iparkling wit we find, 
The charms of ſenſe, and treaſures of the mind, 
Indulgent Nature thus her bounty ſhow'd, 
Thus every ſhining faculty beſtow'd: 


70 


75 


80 
| Or add, like him, to thy diffus'd renown. 145 


105 


110 


120 


125 


| With ſtores inrich'd his intellectual ſeat, 


130 
And form'd the luſtre of his mind compleat. 
Where aged Cham in fam'd meanders flows, 
His early youth a ſoft retirement choſe: 
To reſt beneath the venerable ſhade, 
Where Spenſer ſung, and Cowley's Muſe was laid, 135 


Propitious Nature had prepar'd before, 


A mind tenacious of the learned ſtore: 
The flowing ſprings of knowledge to receive, 
And take impreſſions faſt as art could give. 


Auſpicious Cham! not all thy boaſted race 140 


Of tuneful youths, that celebrate thy praiſe; 


That in the various ſpheres of learning ſhine, 
Belov'd by Phœbus and the ſacred Nine; 
With nobler wreaths did e'er thy temples crown, 


And next the flowing rohe employ'd his care, 
And bulky volumes of the painful bar ; 
Though wealth and fame the toilſome ſearch attend, 


Vet he purſued it for a nobler end. 


Obſcure and intricate our laws appear, 0 
Perplex'd with comments that ſhould make them clear: 
His juſtice through the gloomy miſts ſurvey d, 

And reaſon found by ſubtleties betray'd ; 

With eloquence he ſmooth'd the rugged way, 

And ſcatter'd ſhades with Judgment's piercing ray. 


He Nature in her dark receſſes ſought, 
And with Philofophy ſublim'd his thought. 
In all the various parts of learning ſkill'd, 
That Grecian ſages, or the Roman yield ; 
He from the ancients drain'd their richeſt ſtore, 160 
Refining till with wit the ſparkling ore. 
Nor did he want the lyre's harmonious ſound, 
Whoſe pleaſing accents all his labours crown'd : 
The tuneful lyre, that charms us with delight, 
Repels our cares, and glads the tedious night; 165 
Reftrains our paſſions, calms our furious rage, 
The joy of youth, and the relief of age. 


His piercing faculties, ſerenely bright, 
Let inward to the ſoul diſtincter light: 
His ſenſes exquiſite, and reaſon ſound, 
Surmounted all the obſtacles they found, 
In knowledge vers'd, in learning's depths profound. 


Nor were his hours to books alone confin'd, 
His perſon was accompliſh'd as his mind: 
He us'd his weapons with admir'd ſucceſs, 175 
Excell'd in courtſhip, and a kind addreſs. 
Whether he urg'd the courſer to his ſpeed, 
Or temper'd with his ſkill, the fiery ſteed; 
When foaming at the ring he ſpurns the ſands, 
Repeats his ſtrokes, and launches as he ſtands: 180 
With grateful geſture he did each command, 
And ply'd his reins with an inſtructive hand. 
Or whether, to the ſportive dance inclin'd, 
In lively meaſures he the concert join'd : 


Show'd greater art, or more becoming grace. 
His flowing wit, with ſolid judgment join'd, 
Talents united rarely in a mind, 
Had all the graces and engaging art, 
That charm the ear and captivate the heart. 190 


No pointed ſatire, nor moroſe diſdain, 
| Allay'd the pleaſure of his words with pain: 


None ever mov'd with more majeſtic pace, 185 
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His inoTenſive tongue, from flander free, 
Tol : lattery's vice, or blaſted Calumny; 
Knew all the ſprings tha? lecret paſſions 
move, ; I95 
Raiſe admiration, or inſpire with love. 
Scntentious and inſtructive his diſcourſe, 
He urg'd his reaſons with reſiſtleſs force. 
A lively e oquence adorn d his thought, 
An happy turns of wit occurred unſought : 200 
Expreſſive words his flowing ſenſe convey d. 
Juſt were his thoughts. and powerful to perſuade, 


But, goddeſs, now a nobler ſcene ſurvey, 
Expand thy wings, thy brighteſt charms diſpl y 
What various beauties here diſtract thy fight! 2c 5 
What virtues that ſurmount thy towering flight! 
As nameleſs ſtars, that form the galaxy 
With undiſtinguiſh'd luſtre gild the ſky; 


So ſhone the graces that adorn'd his mind, 


And with concenter'd rays their beautie- join'd: 210 
Whoſe lucid numbers but repel thy ſight, 
And, thus united, ferm one glorious orb of light 


His riper years to wiſdom he apply'd, 
Each path purſued, and every conqueſt try'd: 
Wiſdom, the darling attribute alone, 215 
By which th' Almighty's more diſtinctly known ; 
And, when contradted to a narrew ſpan, 
Becomes the nobleſt faculty of man. 


Through books he trac'd her in the pleaſing 


chace, 
Ranſack'd their ſtores, and ſtill maintain'd his 
ac Cs : 220 
With crowds, and buſy men, he ſtrove to find 
The flying fair, the object of his mind: 
Through ſpecious arts, through all their vain diſ- 
uile, 
He ſaw, diſtinguiſh'd, and obtain'd the prize. 
His mind, with each ſuperiortalent ſraught, 225 
For councils form'd his enterprizing thought: 
Quick of diſpatch, diſcreet in every truſt, 
Rigidly honeſt. and ſeverely juſt. 
" hough kindneſs in his generous boſom reign'd, 
The dignity of power he gill maintain'd: 230 
None e'er diſcharg'd aſfairs with more addreſs, 
Serv'd better public poſts or ſought them leſs. 


His conſtaney appear'd in every ſtate, 
Fix d and unmov'd as the d:crees of fate: 
No fluctuating doubts his mind diſtreſs'd, 235 
Nor ſhook the ſtrong foundations of his breaſt. 
His reſolution bore him ſtill above 
The raſh effects of enmity or love: 
Firm on the baſis of himſelf he ſtood, 
Ok right tenacious, permanent in good. 240 


Hence flow'd a courage unallay'd with fear, 
A mind undaunted, and a conſcience clear: 
With innocence and virtue for a guide, e 
Succeſsfully he ſtem'd th' impetuvus tide. 
Intrepid thus he revolutions bore, 

Nor deviated from paths he trod hefore : 
The power of fortune {till diſdain'd te own, 
Nor courted ſmiles, nor ſunk beneath her frown. 


He ſerv'd his country, with regards above 


245 


The common views of mercenary love ; 250 


Vol. V 


83 


His paſſion ſuch, if not extended more, 
As pious Romans to their Latium bore. 


No l(pecious kindneſs popularly feign'd, 


By intereſt raid or with ambition ſtain'd : 
The tender piety his actions ſhow'd, 255 
From duty ſprung from fond affe&ion flow'd. 


Untainted with the ſtain of either vice, 

Of laviſh waſte, or graſping avarice: 

Nor ſquander'd wealth, nor with a fordid breaſt, 

Condemn'd to hoards the treaſures he poſ- 
ſeſs'd 4 ; 260 

His hoſpitable roof, with plenty ſtor'd, 

Enjoy'd the bleſſings of a ſmiling board: 

Heaven. that had bleſs'd him with alorge increaſe, 

Gave him a ſou! deſerving to poſſeſs. 


The father's loyalty d ſcended down, 265 
Fndear'd by ſufferings, to his rival ſon, 
As Hannibal purſued the Roman ſtate, 
with dou' le portions of his father's hate: 
Such fix'd averſion in his boſom ſprung, 
And arm'd his ſoul againſt eur factions, young; 
A murder'd prince, and laughter d parent's fate, 
On the rebellious race entail'a his hate: 
Firm to the crown his duty he ret (i'd, 
And o'er his heart his rightful monarch reign'd. 


View beauties yet of a ſublimer kind, 275 
The heavenly off-ſpring of a pious mind: 
Charms that from innocence and virtue flow, 
That to religion all their ſplendor owe; 


| Where no obſcuring ſpots their luſtre hide, 


By crimes un-ainted, undeform d with pride. 280 


Bleſs'd Charity, the pure etherial ray, 

That heaven itſelf does to our breafts convey 

In larger portions to his boſom came, 

And o'er his oul diffus'd a ſtronger flame, 

In him the wretched always found relief, 285 
Patron of want, redreſſer of their grief: 

To him th afflicted never ſued in vain, 

He felt their miſeries, and eas'd their pain. 

In midſt of plenty fre from ſenſual vice, 

Nor more indulg'd than nature weuld ſuffice ; 290 
he calm and equal temper of his ſoul 

Did every guilty appetite control; 

Within their womb he vicious ſeeds ſuppreſs'd, . 
And ftrangled forming paſſions in his breaſt. 


The Church in him enjoy'd a faithful ſon, 295 
Whole duty with his early years begun : 
A virtuous life his juſt obedience ſhow'd, 
And from religion his affection flow'd ; 
Long application fix*'d his heart ſecure, | 
He ſearch'd her doctrines, and he found the 
pure. 300 
The liturgy employ d his daily care, 
His public worſhip, and bis private prayer; 
To all its rites conformity he paid, 
The ſervice lov'd, and diſcipline obey'd. 
Such ſtrong devotion, ſuch celeſtial fire, 306 
Inflam'd his heart, and did his breaſt inſpite: 
As if religion had engroſs'd the whole, 
And heaven remain'd the obje of his ſoul. 


Deſcend, my Muſe, here ſtopthy pleaſing flight, 


b 


For mournful proſpects, gloomy thades ef night.310 
E Abend 
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Attend the laſt expiring ſcene of life, 

A painful conflict, and unequal ſtrife : 

Where Nature languiſhes beneath the weig't 
Of racking torments, and approaching fate. 
With matchleſs patience, and undaunted mind, 31. 
He b-re his anguiſh, and his ſoul reſign d: 

As he the glorious proſpect kept in view, 

And our old world rejected for the new. 

The hounteous heavens their fruitfulbleſſingsſhed, 
And chatte Lucina crown'd his nuptial bed; 32 
From whence a fair and numerous off-ſpriny came, 
The happy pledyes of a mutual flame. 

From warlike Hudard, founder of his race, 
Twenty renown'd deſcents his lin-age grace : 
And fromhislo. nscompieat the number ſprung 325 
For every, anceſtor a ſmi ing young. 

The happy huſband of a matchleſs dame, 
Endcar'd by virtues, aud unb lemiſh'd fa.e: 

No guilty paſſion ever claim'd a part, 

The comfort of his hed engroſs'd his heart. 330 
As two fair tapers burn with equal flame, 

Their heat proportion'd, and their light the ſame : 
And though by flow degrees they hoth decline, 
Noth to the laſt with the ſame luſtre ſhine : 

Such equal flames infpir'd the happy pair, 335 
Mutual their paſſions, and the ſame their care: 
Though years expir'd, and youth conſum'd away. 
Their fond affections never felt decay. 

As when the ſun our hemiſphere reſigns, 
He leaves us light, and by reflection ſhines: 340 
And when the gloomy interval is o'er, 

He riſes bright and glorious as before, 

Suca likeneſs in his ſucceſſor we find, 

Left as the image of himſelf behind ; 

With all the virtues of his race endued; 345 
The happy ſather's in the ſon renew'd. 

Methinks I ſee a pompous tomb ariſe, 
Beauteous the form, magnificent the ſize: 


Enchas'd with ore, with well-wrought marble 
made, 
Worthy the artiſt, and the glorious ſhade. 356 


Crowds of officious angels weep around, 
With lamps extipguiſh'd, and their robes unbound! 
With heads reclin'd, and drooping wings they 
mourn, 
Form'd to ſuſtain, and grace the ponderous urn. 


In abject poſtures, and a flowing dreſs, 355 


Poſtures that love and tenderneſs expreſs: 


he ſacred Nine ſurround the ſpacious tomb, 
nd ſpread infectious ſorrows o'cr the dome; 

i heir lyres unſtrung are thrown neglected by, 
And ſcatter'd wreaths in juft diſorder lie. 360 
High in the midſt is his effigies plac'd, 

ſhe boaſt of art, with every beauty grac'd. 
Advancing age in every line appears, 
And ſhades his brow with honourable years: 


Juſt to his form, his looks diſſembled right, 363 


Wich; joy detain the fond ſpectator's ſight. 


Deſcending Phebus crowns the upper ſcene, 


His arm extended wich triumphant green: 
The facred wreath around his brows to place, 
And ſhedding on him the paternal rays. 370 


in vain, alas! we mauſoleums raiſe; 

Statues erect, and pyramids of praile : 
A nobler monument remains behind, 

The lively image of his generous mind, | 
The ſacred pile rais d by «is pious care, 375 
Magnificent with coſt, with order fair 

Adorn'd with all that laviſh art could give, 

Fo late poſterity ſhall make him ive. 

his ſhall diffuſe his celeb ated name, 

More than the hundred tongues of buſy fame: 5 80 
i1:s memory from dark oblivion fave, 


| Elude his fate, and triumph o'er the grave. 
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ON QUEEN CAROLINE's 


REBUILDING THE LODGINGS OF THE BLACK 
PRINCE, AND HENRY V. AT QUEEN's COL- 
LEGE, OXFORD. - 


WW HERE bold and graceful ſoars, ſecure of 
fame, 
The pile, now worthy great Philippa's name, 
Mark that old ruin, Gothic and uncouth, \ 
Where the Black Edward paſs'd his beardleſs 
youth ; 

Aid the Vifth Henry, for his firſt regown, 
Out-ſtripped each rival in a ſludent's gown. 

In that coarſe age where Princes fond to dwell 
With meagre monks, and haunt the filent cell: 
Scent from the Monarch's to the Muſe's court, 
Their meals were frugal, and their ſleeps were 
ſhort; 


_" 


To couch at curfeu-time they thought no ſcorn; 

And froze at matins every winter-morn ; 

They read, an early book, the ſtarry frame, 

And liſp'd each conſtellation by its name; 

Art after art ſtill dawning to their view, 

And their mind opening as their ſtature grew. 
Yet, whoſe ripe manhood ſpread our fame fo 

*.- 206; 

Sages in peace, and demi-gods in war! 

Who, ſtern in fight, made echoing Creſfi ring, 

And, "mild i in conqueſt, ſerv'd his captive king! 

Who gain'd, at Agincourt, the victor's bays ; 


Nor gave himſelf, but gave good Heaven, the 


praiſe! 
Thy nurſelings, ancient dome! to virtue form'd; 


To mercy liſtening, wb:lſt in fields they ſtorm d; S 


bietce to the fierce; and warm th* oppreſt to {ave ; 


Through life rever'd, and worſhip d in the 1 
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in tenfold pride the mouldering roofs ſhall 
_- ſhine, 
The ſtately work of bounteous Caroline; 
And bleft Philippa, with unenvious eyes, 
From Heaven behold her Rival s fabric riſe, 
if till, bright Saint, this ſpot deſerves thy care, 
Incline thee to th' ambitious Muſe's prayer: 
O, could'ſt thou win young William's bloom ro 
grace | 
His Mother's walls, and fill thy Edward's pł ce, 
How would that genius, whoſe propitious wings 
Have here twice hover'd o'er the Sons of Kings, 
Deſcend triumphant to his ancient ſeat, 
And take in charge a third Plantagenet ! 


** — — 


10 THE SUPPOSED AUTHOR OF 
IHE SPECTATOR. 


N courts licentious, and a ſhameleſs ſtage, 
How long the war ſhall wit with virtue wage? 
Inchanted by this proftit: « d fair, | 
Our youth run headlong in the fatal ſnare ; 
In height ef fapture claſp unheeded pains, 


And ſuck pollution through their tingling veins ? . 


Thy ſpotleſs thoughts unſhock'd the prieſt m ay 
Bear, 75 5 .. 

And the pure veſtal in her boſom wear. 
To conſcious bluſhes and diminiſh'd pride, 
Thy gls betrays what treacherous love would 
hide ; IS 


. 4. 


Nor harſh thy precepts, but infus'd by ſtealth, 
Pleas'd while they cure, ard cheat us into health. 
Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, ? 
And with his tailor ſhare the fopling's heart: 
Laſh'd in thy ſatire, the penurious cit 

Laughs at himſelf, and finds no harm in wit: 
From felon gameſters the raw ſquire is free, 
And Briton owes her reſcued oaks to thee. 

His mifs the frolic Viſcount dreads to toaſt, 

Or his third cure the ſhallow Templar boaſt ; 

And the raſh fool, who ſcorn'd the beaten road, 
Dares quake at thunder, and confeſs his God. 
The brainleſs ſtripling, who, expell'd he town, 
Damn d the ſtiff college andpedantic gown, | 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb, and thrice a week. 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek, 
A ſauntering tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates 
With yea' and no in ſenates ho d debates: 

At length deſpis'd each to his fields retires, 
Firit with the dogs, and king amidſt the ſquires z 
From pert to ſtupid, ſinks fupinel» down, 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a on. / 
Such Tm ſcorn d, thou wang ſt thy daring 
ght, 
Above the ſtars, and tread'ſt the fields of light; 

Fame, heaven and hell, are thy exalted theme, 
And viſions ſuch as Jove himſelf might dream; 
Man ſunk to ſlavery, though to glory born, 
Heaven's pride wh:n upright, and deprav'd his 

, ſcorn. 
Such hints alone could Britiſh Virgil lend, 
End thou alone deſerve from ſcch a friend; 
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A debt ſo borrow'd is illuſtrious ſhame, 

And fame when ſhar'd with him is double fame. 

So. fluſh'd with ſweets by Beauty's queen heſtow'd, 

With more than mortal charms neas glow'd : 

Such generous ſtrife Eugene and Marlborough try, 

And as in glory, ſo in friendſhip vie. 
Permit theſe lines by thee to live—nor blame 

A NV uſe that pants and languiſhes for ſame ; | 

That fears to ſink when humbler themes ſhe ſings, 

Loſt in the maſs of mean forgotten things: | 

Received by thee, | prophecy, my rhymes, 

The praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding times : 


ſee, 

But ſtand protected, as inſpir'd, by thee. | 

go ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly 

11 | | 

Jove's tree adopts, and liſts him to the ſkies; 
Through the new pupil foſtering juices flow, 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flowers to 
| blow 5 
Aloft; immortal reigns the plant unknown, 
With borrow d life, and vigour not his own. 
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5 A POEM, | 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD PRIVY 

SEAL, ON THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 

[ . 

ce Sacerdos 

“ Fronde ſuper Mitram, & felici comptus Oliva,” 
Nall , | VIA 

4 TO THE LORD PRIVY SEAL. 


FNONTENDING kings, and fields of death, 


- 


; too long 
Have been the ſubje& of the Britiſh ſong. 
"Who hath not read of fam d Ramilia's plain, 
Bavaria's fall, and Danube choak'd with ſlain! 
Exhauſted themes! a gentler note l raiſe, 
And ſing returning peace in ſoſter lays. 
1 heir fury quell'd and martial rage allay'd, 
| I wait our heroes in the ſylvan ſhade : 
Diſbanding hoſts are jmag'd to my mind, 
And warring powers in friendly leagues combin'd, 
While eaſe aud pleaſure make the nations ſmile, 
And Heaven and Anna bleſs Britannia's le. 
Well ſends our queen her mitred Briſtol forth, 
For early counſels fam'd and long-try'd worth; 
Who, thirty rolling years, had oft withheld 
The Swede and Saxon from the duſty teld; 
Completely form'd to heal the Chriſtian wounds, 
To name the kings, and give each kingdom 
bounds: - * 
The face of ravag'd nature to repair, 
Py leagues to ſoften earth, and heaven by prayer. 
To gain by love, where rage and ſlaughter fail, 
And make the croſier o'er the ſword prevail 
So when great Moſes, with Jehovah's wand, 
Had ſcatter'd plagues wer ſtubborn Pharaoh's 
land, 
Now ſpread an hoſt of locuſts round the ſhore, 
Now turn'd' Nile's fattening ſtreams to putrid 
gore; 


M 2 Plenty 


Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall 
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Plenty and gladneſs mark'd the pricſt of God, 
And ſudden almonds ſhout from / aron's rod. 
O thou, from whom theſe boun evus bleſſings 
flow, 


To whom. as chief. the hopes of peace: we owe, 


(For next to thee, the man whom kings contend 
Je ſlile companion, and to make th ir fri-rd, 
Creat Strafford. rich in every coutly grace, 


With joyful pride accepts the ſecone place 
From Britain's iſle, and Ifis' ſacred ſvring, 


One hour, oh! liſten while the Muſes ſing. 
Though miniſters of mighty monarchs wait, 
With beating hear s 10 learn their maſters fate, 
One hour forbear to ſpeak thy queen's commands, 
Nor think the world, thy charge. neglected ſtands; 
The bliisful proſpects, in my verie diſplay d, 
May lure th ſtubborn, the decciv'd perſuade: 
Ev'n thou to prace ſha t {ye die urge the way, 
And more be haſten d by this ſhort delay. 


ON IHE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


THE haughty Gaul, in ten campaigns o er- 
thrown, 

Now ceas'd to think the weſtern world bis own. 
Oft had he monrn'd his boaſting le- ders bound. 
And his provd bulwarks ſmoking on the ground: 
In vain with powers rencw'd he 61d the plain. 
Made timers vows, and brib d the ſaints in vain; 
As oft his lg ons did the fight decline, 
Lurk'd in the trench. and ſkulk d chend the line. 
Bef re his cyes the fancicc javelin gleams, 
At feaſts he i aris, nd ſ ems dethron'd in dreams; 


On glory palt rcfics wit! ſacred pain 


On mines «xhauſted, and on millions ſlain. 

To Eritans Qucen the ſcepter d ſuppliant 

bends, 

To her his crowns and inſ{aa: race commends, 
Who gri-ves her fame with Chriſtian blood to buy, 
Nor aſks fer glory at a price fo tigh. 
At her decree. the war ſuſpended ſtand«a, 
And Briton's heroes hold their liſted hands, 
Their open brows no threatening frov ns diſguiſe, 
But gentler r-2fic ns ſparkle in their eyes. 
The Gauls, who never in their courts could find 
Such tem per'd fire with manly beauty join'd, 
Doubt if t ey'r= thoſc, whom dreadfu} :o the view 
In forms ſo ficrce their fearful fancies drew; 


At whoſe dire names ten thouſand widbws preſt 


Their heiricſs crphens clinging to the breaſt. 

In filent rzptur- each his foe ſurveys; 

They vow firm friendſhip, zn give mutual praiſe. 

Brave m nds, howe'er at war, ar ſecret fri:nes ; 

Their generous diſcord with the bet! le er ds; 

In peace they wonver whence diflenſion roſe, 

And aſk how fouls ſo like could e'er be foes. 
Netbinks I heer more friendly ſtouts rebound, 

And iocia! clarions mix ther ſprightly found 

The Britiſh fl:gs are furl'd her troops diſband, 

Ind fcatter'd armies feek their raise land. 

The hardy veteran, pro d of ma. y a ſcar, 

The maniy charms and honours of the wer. 

Who hop'd to ſtare bis frier des iluſ.rious doom 

And in the battle fd a foldicr's t nb, 

Leaus on his ſpcar to take his farcvcil view, 

And ũghing biss che glerious camp adieu. 
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Ye generous fair, receive the brave with ſmiles, 

O'er pav their ſleepleſs nights, and crown their 
toils;. | 

Soft beauty is the gallant ſoldier's cue, 

For you they conquer, and they b ecd for you. 

In vain proud Gaul with boaUtfi] Spain con'pires, 

hen Engliſh valoer Eng ifh beauty fircs ; 

The nations rad your eyrs, and kings deſpair 

Of chiefs ſo brave, till they have nymphs ſo ſair, 

Ser the fond wife, inte-r- of ttan port drown d, 

Hugs her rough lord and weeps o'er every 
wound, 

Hangs on the lips that fields of blood rebate, 

And ſmil:s, or trembics. at his vari us fate. 

Near the ful bowl he draws the fancy d line, 

And marks feign'd tr. nches in the flowing wine, 

Than ſets th'inveited fort before his eyes 

And mines, that whir''d bat - alions to the ſkies: 

Hs little liſtening progeny turn pale, 

An“ bey again to hear the dre+dful tale. 

Su h dire a'chievem: nts ſings the bard, that tell; 
Of palfrey d dames, bo d knights and magic ſpells, 
Wher: whole brigades one champiou's arms o' er- 

throw, 
And cleave a giant at a random blow, 


| Slay paynims vile. that force the fair, and tame 


Ihe goblin's fu:y, and the d agon's flame, 

Our eager outh to diſtant 14tions run, 

To viſit fielde, their valant fathers won; 

From Flandria's ſnore their country's fame th 
trace, PET 

Till far Germania ſhews her blaſted faces 

Th exulting Brit n aſk. ki> mournfu guide, 

Where his hard fate the luit Bavari: try'd: 

Where St-pney gra d the ſtone to Anna's fame, 

He p in sto Bl-nh-im, once a vuigar name; 

Here fled the Houſnhold there did Tallard yield, 

Here *. ariborough turn'd h fortune ot the field, 

On theſe ſteep banks, near Danube s raging flood: 

The Gav!s thrice ſtarted hack, and trembling ſtood: 

When, Churchills arm perceiv'd, they ſtood nct 
long. 

But plunged amidſt the waves, a deſperate throng, 

Crowds whelm'd on crowds daſh'd wide the was 
tery b d, 

And drove the current to its diſtant head. 

As wh-n by Raphael's, or by Knellcr's hands 

A warlike courſer on the canvas ffands, 

Such as on Landen bleeding Ormond bore, 

Or fet young Ammon on the Granic ſhore ; 

If chance a generous ſteed the work behoid. 

He fr.orts, he neighs, he champs the ſoamy gold: 

So, Hocſtet ſeen, tumultuous paſſions roll, 

Aud hints of glory fire the Briton's ſoul, 

In fancy d fights he ſees the troops engage, 

And all the tempeits of the battle rage. 

Char- me, ye powers. with ſcenes leſs nobly 

bright. 

Far humbler thoughts th' inglorious Muſe Celights 

Content to fee the hon urs of the ficld 

By plou h-ſhares | vel!'d, or in flowers conceal d- 

O' er ſhatter'd walls may creeping ivy twine, 

And graſs luxuriant clothe the barmleſs mine. 

Tame flocks aſcend the breach without a wound, 


9 the baſtion, now a fruitſul ground; 
| r crop on, gr unde 
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While fhenherds Neen, along the rampard laid, 
Or pipe beneath the formidable ſhade. 

Who was the man? Oblivion hlaſt his name, 
Torn out, and hiotted from the liſt of fame! 
Who, fond of lawleſs rule, and proudly brave, 
Fir ſt ſunk the filial ſubyeadt to a flave, 

His neigh! our $ realins ly frauds unkingly Zain d 

In gultleſs blood the ſacr e ermine ſtain'd, 

Laid ſchemes for death, to flaugliter turu'd his 
heart. 

And fitted murder to the rulcs of art. 

Ah! curſt ambition, to thy lures we owe 
All the great 1ils, that mortals hear below. 

Curit by the hind, when to the ſpoil he yields 
His year's whole ſweat, aud vainly ripen'd fields; 
Curit by the maid, torn from her lover's fide, 
When left a widow. though not yet a bride; 

By mothers curſt, when floods di tears they ſhed, 
And ſcatter uſcl-fsrofes on the dead. 

Oh, ſacred Brits) ! then, what dangers prove 
The arts, thou ſmil'ſt on with p-4ternal ove? 
Then, mixt with rub «iſh by the brutal foes, 

In vain the marble breathes, the canvas glows; 
To ſhades obſcure the glittering ſword puriucs 
The gentle port, and defencgleſs Muſe, 

A voice like thine, alone, might then aſſwage 
The warrior's fury, and control his rage; 
To hear thee ſpeak, might the fierce Vandal ſtand, 
And fling the brandifh d ſabre from his hand. 

Far hence he drives to 5cythia's ſtormy ſhore 
The drum's harſh muſic, and the canon's roar ; 
Let grim Bellona haunt the lawleſs plain, 
Where Tartar clans ad grizly Coſſacks reign; 
Let the ſteel'd Turk be deaf to matrons' crics, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relenticf« eyes, 

To d-ath grey heads aud ſmiling infants doom, 
Nor ſpare the promiſe of the pregnant womH, 
Oer waited kingdoms ſpread his wide command, 
The ſavaye lord of an unpeopled land 

Her guiltleſe glory juli Britannia draws, 

From pure religion, and impartia! jaws, 5 
10 Europe's wounds a mother's id ſhe brings, 
2nd holds in equal ſcales tle rival kings: 

Her genctous ſons in choiceſt gifts abound, 
Alike in arms, like in arts renown'd 

As when ſweet Venus ſo the fable ſings) 
Awak'd by Nereids, from the occan ſprings, 

i h ſmiles ſhe ſ-es the threatening billows riſe, 

Spread ſmooth the ſurge, and clears the louring 
ſki-s. f 

Light o'crthedeep,withfluttering cupidscrown'd 

IH puarly couch and ſi ver turtles bound; 

Her treſſes ſhed ambrofial odours round. 

- midi? the world of waves fo ſtands ſerene 

Britznnia's Ale, the ocean's ſtately queen; 

In yvzn the nations have confpir'd her fall, 

H-r trench the ſea, and ficets her floating wall: 
Defcaceleſs barks, her powerful navy near, 
Have only waves and hurric-nes to fear. 

nat bold invader, or what land oppreſt, 

Heth not her anger quell'd, her aid redreſt! 
$47, Where have c'er her union croſſes ſail'd, 
But much her arms, her ju'tice more prevail'd! 
Her 1:56urs are, to Mead tht Almighty's cauſe, 
Fict pride, io teach th untam d barberian laws: 


Who conquers wins by. brutal ſtrength the prize; 
But tis a godlike work to civilize, 

Have we forgot how from great Ruſſiu's throne 
The king, whole power half Europe's regions own, 
Whoſe ſceptre waving with one ſh-ut ruſh forth 
In ſwarms the hurnefs'd millions of the north, 
UChrongh realms of ice puriued his tedious way 

o court our friendſhip, an] our fame ſurvey! 
Hence the rich prize ot uſcful arts he bore, 
An: round his empire {pread the learned ſtore: 
(F'atorn old rcalms is more than new to raiſe, 
His coui try s parent is a monarch's praiſe.) 
His bands now march in juſt array to war, 
And Caſpian gu plis unuſual navies bear; 
With Runick lays Smolenſko's foreſts ring, 
And wondering Volga fears the Mules ling. 
id not the painted tang of India greet 
Onr Queen, and lay their ſceptres at her feet? 
Cliets who full bowls of hoſtile blood had quafPd, 
Fam'd for the javelin, and invenom'd ſhaft, 
Whoſe haughry brows made avagcs adore, 
Nor bow*d ro I<fs than {tars or ſun before. ; 
Her pitying ſmile accepts thrir ſuppliant claim, 
nd adds four monarchs to the Chriſtian name. 

Bl-ft uſe of power 6-0 virtuouspride inkings! 
And like his bounty whence dominion ſprings! 
Which o'er new worlds makes heaven's indul- 

gence ſhine, i, 
And range myriads under laws divine, : 
Well ought with all that thote ſwe-t regions hold, 
With groves of ſpices, and with mines of gold, 

Fearleſs our merchant now puriues his gain, 
And roams ſecurely o er the boundleſs main. 
Now o'er his head the polar bear he ſpies, 

And ſreezing ſpangles of the Lapland ikies 
Now ſwells his canvas to the iultry line, 

With glittering ſpoils where Indian grettos ſhine, 
Where tumes of incer ſc-glad the ſouthern ſeas, 
And waſted citren ſcents the balmy breeze. - 
Here nearer ſuns prepare the ripening gem, = 
To grace great Anne's imperial diadem, 

And here the ore, whoſe melted maſs ſhall yield 
On faithſul coins each memorable field, 

Which, mix'd with medals of immortal Rome, 
May clear d. ſputes and teach the times to come. 
In circling beams Mall grdiice Anna glow, 
Ard Churchill's word hang o cr the proftratefoe; 
In comely wounds ſhall biecdii g worthies ſtand, 
Web's firm platoon and Lumlcy's fairhful band, 

Bo'd Mordezunt in Iberia u trophics dreſt, 
And Campbell's dragon on his d untleſs breaſt, 
Great Ormond s deeds on Vigo's ſpoils enroil'd, 
nd Guifcard s kni's on Haricy's Chili god. 
And f the Muſe, O Erifio might decree, 
Here Granville noted by the lyre ſnuuld be 
hz tyre for Gr nville, a!d the croſs for thee, 
Su h are the honours grateful Britain pays; 
So patrivts merit, and ſo monarchs praile. 
Oer diſ ant times ſuck records ſhall gr vail, 
When Engliſh numbers i. tiquated, fail; 
A trifling ſong the Muſe an only yield, 
And ſooth ber ſoldiers panting from the ſield. 
o Tweet reti: ements ſee them ſaſe convey d. 
And raiſe their battle: in the rural ſhade, A 
Fora 
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From fields of death to Woodſtock's peaceful 
glo ms, | 

(The posts haunt) Britannia's hero comes 

Begin, my Muſc, and ſoftl touch the ſti ing: 

Here Henry lov'd ; and Chaucei lea? rt: fing. 

Hail, fabled grotto f hail Elyſian ſoil! 

Thou faireſt ſpot of fai Britannia wifi 

Whe e kings of old, conceal'd, forgot the throne, 

And beauty was content to ſhine unknown; 

Where love and war by turns pavilions rear, 

And Henry's bowers near Blenheim's dome ap- 
pear ; | 4 

The weary'd champion lul' in ſoft alcoves, 

The dobleſt boaſt of thy rom ntic eroves:. 

Oft, if the Muſe preſage, ſhall he be ſecn 

By Roſamanda fl.etitig o er the green, 

In dreams be hail d hy heroes mighty ſhades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades, 

O'er the fam'd echoing vaults his name ſhall 
bound, 3 * N 2 

And hill to hill reflect the favourite ſound. 

Here, here at leaſt thy love for arms give o'er, 
Nor, one world conquer'd, fondly wiſh fer more. 
Vice of great ſouls alone ! . Q thirſt of fame ! 
The Muſe admires it, while ſhe ſtrives to blame. 
Thy toils be now to chace the bounding deer, 
Or view the courſers {tretch in wild career. 

This lovely ſcene ſhall ſooth thy ſoul to reſt, 
And wear each dreadful image from thy breaſt. 
With pleaſure, by-thy conqueſts ſhalt thou ſee 
71 hy queen triumphant, and all Europe free. 
No cares keneefofth ſhall thy.repoſe deſtroy, 
But what thou giv'ſt the world, thyſelf enjoy. 
Sweet Solitude! when life's gay hours are paſt, 
Howe'er we range, in thee we fix at laſt: 
Toſt through tempeſtuous ſeas the voyageſo'er) 
Pale we look back, and bleſs thy friendly ſhore. 
Our own ſtrict judges our paſt lives we ſcan, 
And aſk if glory hath enlarg'd the ſpan : 
If bright the proſpect, we the grave defy, 
Truſt future ages, and contented die. 
When ſtrangers from far diſtant climes ſhall 
| come, To wy I 
To view the pomp of this triumphant dome, 
Where rear'd aloft diſſembled trophies ſtand, 
And breathing labours of the ſculptor s hand, 
Where Knellcr's art ſhall pa nt the flying Gaul, 
And Bourbon's woes ſhall fill the ſtory'd wall; 
Heirs of thy blood ſhall o'er ther bounteousbuard 
Fix Europe's gugrd, thy monumental ſword, 
Banners that oft have wav'd on conquer'd walls, 
A. d trumps that drown'd the groans of gaſping 
Gauls. . | 
Fair dames ſhall oft, with curious eye, explore 
The coſt y robes that ſlaugliter'd generals wore, 
Rich trappings from the Danube's whiripools 
oe brought, | 
(Heſperian nuns the gorgeous broidery wrought 
Belts ſtiff with gold, the Boian horſeman's pride, 
And Gaul's ;air flowers, in human crimſon dy'd. 
Of Churchill's race peth ps ſome lovely boy 
Shall mark the burniſh'd ſteel that hangs on high, 
Shall aze tranſported on its glitre: ing charms, 
And rea: h it ſtruggling with unequal arms; 
By ſigns the drum's tumultuous ſ-und requeſt, 
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And haunt the mangled manſions, once your own; 


{ Cypreſs and bays your envy'd hrows ſurround. N 


So, in the painter's animated frame, 
Where Mars embraces the ſoft Paßhian dame, 
The little Loves in ſport his faui-hion wield) 
Or join their ſtrength to hw ve his pondlerousſhield: 
One ſtrokes the plume in Fityon's gore embrued, 
Aud one the ſphere. that re. ks with Typh: n' blood: 
Another's infant brows th helm ſuſtain 

He nods his cre'!, and frights the ſhrieking train, 
Ihus the ude temp+e? of the fiel o'cr blown, 
Sh Il whiter rounds of ſmiling years rol on, 
Our v Rors, bleſt in pes ce, forget their wars, 
Enjoy p | dan ers, and bfolve the itars. 

But, oh ! what ſorrows ſhall bedew your urns, - 
Ye lonour d ſhades, whom widow'd Albion 
- mourns! 5 6 | 4 X 
if your t in forms yet diſcontented moan, 
Behold what flowers the pious Muſes ſtrow, 
And tears, which in the midſt o triumph flow; 


Your names the tender matro 's heart ſhall 
; wound ; 
And the ſoft maiden grow penſi ve at the ſound. 
Accept, great Anne, the tears their mcmory 
| me CORN: 
Who nobly periſh'd in their ſavereign's cauſe : 
For thou in pity bid'ſt the war give o'er, 
Mourn'ſt thy ſlain heroes, nor wilt venture more 
Vaſt price of blood on each victorious day | 
(But Europe's freedom doth that price repay.) 
Lamented triumphs! when one breath muſt tell 
That ee conquer d, and that Dormer 
„„ | "EP 
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monarchs pa e, TS 

On whoſe juſt ſceptre hangs Furopa's ſcale, 
Whoſe arm like mercy wounds, decides like fate, 
On whoſe decree the nations anxious wait : 
From Albion's cliffs thy wide-extended hand 
Shall o'er the main to far Pe u command ; 
So vaſt a tract whoſe wide:dom.in ſhall run, 
| Its circling ſkies ſhall fee no ſetting ſun. 
Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhal! claim, 
And ſavage Indians ſwear: by Anna's name; 
The lines and poles ſha.l own thy rightful ſway, 
And thy commands the ſever d globe obey. . 

Round the vaſt bull thy new dominions chain 
The watery kingdoms. and eontrol the main; 
Magellan's ſtraits to Gibraltar they join, 
Acroſs the ſeas a formidable line; 


U 


The fight f adverſe Gaul we fear no more, 
But pleas'd ſee Dunkirk, now a guiitlefs ſhore; 
In vai great Neptune tore the narrow ground, 
And meant his waters for Britannia's bound; 
Her giant genius takes a mighty ride, 
And ſets his foot beyond th incroaching tide; 
On either bank the land its niaſter knows, 
And in the midſt the ſubject ocean flows 

So near proud Rhodes. acreſs the r ging flood, 
| Stupendous form ! be vaſt Coloffus ſtood, 
/ While at their foot their thr. nging gallies ride, 


Betwix: his brazen thighs, in looſe array, 
Ten thouſand ſtreamers on the billows play 
By Harley's counſels Dunkirk now reſtor'd 


Then ſcek, in ſtarts, the huſhing mother's breaſt, To Britain's empire, owns her ancient lord. 


Z Great Queen ! whoſe name ſtrikes baughty 


A whole hour's ſail ſcarce reach the further fide} 
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Ih him transfus'd his godlike father reigns, 
;; ich in the blood which ſwell'd that patriot's veins, 
Who boldly faithful met his ſovereign's frown, 


And ſcorn d for gold to yield th' important town. 


His ſon was born the raviſh d prey to claim, 
And France ſtill trembles at an Harley's name. 
A fort ſo dreadful to our Fnygliſh ſhore, 

our fle ts ſcarce fear*.. the ſands or tempeſts more, 
, Whoſe vaſt exp nces to ſu h ſums amount, 
That the tar d Gaul ſc tce ſurniſh'd out th' ac- 
| count, 
Whoſe walls ſuch bulwarks, ſuch vaſt towers re 

fſtrain, | 

Its weakeſt ramperts are the rocks and main, 
His boaſt great Louis yields, and cheaply buys 
Thy friendſhip, Anna, with the mighty prize. 
Holland repining, and in grief caſt down, 
Sees the new glories of the Britiſh crown: 
Ah! may they ne er provoke thee to the fight, 
Nor foes, more dreadful than the Caul, invite. 
Soon may they hold the olive, ſoon aſſwage 
Their ſecret murmurs, nor call forth thy rage 
To rend their banks, nd pour, at one comm. nd, 
Thy realm, the ſea, o'er their precarious land. 

' Henceforth be thine, vice=-gcrent of the ſkies, 
Scorn'd worth to raiſe, and vice in robes chaſtiſe, 
To dry th orphan's tear, and from the bar 
Chace the br:b'd judge, and huſh the wordy war, 
Deny the curſt blaſphemer's tongue to rage, 
And turn God's fury from an impious age. 

Bleſt change! the ſoldier's late deſtroying hand 
Shall rear new temples in his native and; 
Miſtaken zealots ſhall with fear behold, 

And beg admittance in our ſacred fold; 

On her own works the pious queen ſhall ſmile, 
And turn her cares upon her favourite iſle. 

. 50 the keen bolt « warrior angel aims, 

Array'd in clouds, and wrapt in mantling flames; 
Ne bears a temp=ſt on his ſounding wings, 
And his red arm the forky vengeance flings ; 

At length, heaven's wrath appeas'd he quitsthe war, 
To roll his orb, and guide his deſtin'd ſtar, 

To ſhed kind fate, and lucky hours beſtow, 

And ſniile | ropitious on the world below. 
Around thy throne ſhall faithful nobles wait, 
Thele guard the church, and thoſe direct the ſtate. 

To Briſtol, graceful in maternal tears, 
The church her towery forehead gently rears; 
She beys her pious ſon t“ aſſert her cauſe, 
Defend her rights, and reinforce her laws, 
With holy zeal the ſacred work begin, 
10 bend the ſtubborn, and the fneek to win. 

Our Ox ord's earl in careful thought ſhall ſtand, 
8 To raiſe his queen, and fave a linking land. 

The wealthieſt glebe to ravenous Spaniards known 

He marks, and makes the golden world our own, 
Content with hauds unſoil'd to guard the prize, 
And keep the ſtore with undeſiring eyes. 

So round the tree that bore Heſperian gold, 
The ſacred watch lay curl d in many a fold; 

is eyes up-rearing to th untaſted prey, 

The ſleeplels guardian waſted life away. 
Beneath the peaceful olive, rais'd by you, 
er ancient pride ſhall every heart renew, 
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ro woo the Muſe, whom Addiſon enjoy'd 
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(The arts which you fam'd Harcourt ſhall defend, 

And courtiy Bolingbroke the Muſe” ien 1.) 

With piercing eye ſome ſearch where natureplays, 

And trace thc. wanton through her darkiome maze; 

Whence health from Herbs; from ſeeds how 
groves begun, 

How vital ſtreams in circling eddies run. 

Some teach why round theſui. the ſpheres advance, 

In the fix'd meaſures of their. myſtic dance, 

How tides, when heav'd by preſſing muons, o'ers 
flow, 

| And ſun- Horn 'r's paints her ſhowery bow. 

In happy chains our darling language bound, 

Shall ſport no more in arbitrary f und, 

But buſkin'd bards henceforth ſhall wiſely rage, 

And Grecian plans reform Britannia's ſlage ; 

ill Congreve bids her ſmile, Auguſta ſtands 

Andlongs to weep when flowing Rowe commands. 

Brita.n's Spectators ſhall their ſtrength combine 

To mend our morals, and our taſte refine, 

Fight virtue s cauſe ſtand up in wit's defence, 

Win us fr m vice, and laugh us into ſenſe. 

Nor, Prior. haſt thou huſh'd the trump in vain, 

Thy lyre ſhall now revive her mirthſul ſtrain, 

New tales ſhall now be told; if right 1 ſee, 

The ſoul of Chaucer is reſtor'd in thee, 

Garth, in majeſtic numbers, to the ſtars 

Shall raiſe mock heroes, and fantaſtic wars; 

Like the young ſpreading laurel, Pope, thy name 

Shoots up with ſtrengrh, wy into fame; 

With Philips ſhall the peaceful vallies ring, 


And Britain hear a ſecond Spenſer ſing. 


That much-lov'd youth, whom Utrecht's walls 
confine, 

To Briſtol's praiſes ſhall his Strafford's join : 

He too, from whom attentive Oxford draws 

Rules for juſt thinking, and poetic laws, 

To growing bards his learned aid ſhall lend, 

The ſtrickeſt critic, and the kindeſt friend. 

Ev'n mine, a baſhful Muſe, whoſe rude eſſays 

Scarce hope for pardon, not aſpire to praile, 

Cheriſh d oy you in time may grow to fame 

And mine ſur vive with Briſtol's glorious name. 
Fir'd with the views this glittering ſcene diſ- 

plways, WS. 

And ſmit with paſſion for my country's praiſe, 

My artleſsreed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where ſacred [ſis rolls her ancient ſtream; 

In cloiſter'd domes the great Philippa's pride, 
Where learning biooms, while fame and worth 
pfeſide, | 
Where the fi'th Henry arms and arts was taught, 

And Edward form'd his Creſſy, yet unfought, 

Where laureFd bards have ſtruck the warbling 
. ſtrings, | Z 

The ſeat of ; +003 and the nurſe of kings. 

Here thy commands, O Lancaſter, inflame 

My eager breaſt to raiſe the Britiſh name, 

Urge on my ſoul, with no ignoble pride, 


See that bold ſwan to heaven ſublimely ſear, 
Purſue. at diſtance, and his ſteps adore, | 
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TO MR. ADDI*ON, ON HIS OPERA 
OF ROSAMOND. | 


1 Ne forts pudori 
« Sit tibi Muſa lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo.“ 


; 1 HE Opera firſt Italian maſters taught, _. 
Inrich'd with ſorgs, but innocent of thought; 
Britannia's learned theatre diſdains 
* Melodious trifles and enervative ſtrains; 
And Wiſhes, on her injur'd ſtage to ſee 
Nonſenſe well-tun'd, and ſweet ſtupicity. 
No charms are wanting to thy artful ſong, 
Soft as Corelli, and as irgil ſtrorg. 
From words ſo ſweet new grace the notes receive, 
And muſic borrows helps, ſhe us'd to pive. 
'The fiyle hath matck'd what ancient Romans 
knew, 
Thy flowing numbers far excel the new. 
Their cadence in ſuch caſy ſound convey'd, 
The height of thought may ſe. *.1 ſuperfluous aid; 
Yet in ſuch charms the noble thoughts abound, 
That needleſs ſeem the ſweets of eaty ſound. 
Landſkips how gay the bowery grotto yields, 
W hich thought creates, and laviſh fancy builds! 
What art can trace the v{i- nary ſcenes, 
The flowery groves, and everlaſting greens, 
The babbling ſounds that mimic echo plays, 
The fairy ſhade and its eternal maze ? 
Nature and Art in all their charm« combin'c, 
And all | Iyſium to one view confin'd ! 
No further could imagination roam. 
Till Vanbrugh fran''d, and Marlborough rais'd 
the dome. 
Ten thoufend pangs my anxious boſom tear, 
When drown'd in tears 1 fee th' im loring fair; 
When bards leſs ſoft the moving words ſupply, 
A ſeeming juſtice dooms the nymph to die; 
But here ſhe begs, nor can ſhe beg in vain, 
In dirges thus expiring ſwans complain); 
Fach verſe ſo ſwells'exprefiive of her woes, 
And every tear in lines fo mournſul flows; 
We, ſpite of fame her fate revers'd believe, 
Obrrleek her crimes, and thizk fe ought to live. 
Let joy ſalute fair Roſamanda's ſhade, 
And wreathes of myrtle crown the lovely maid, 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoſt the roves, 
And hears and tells the ſtory of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike they bleſs their fate, 
Since love, w' ich made them wretched, makes 
them great, 
Nor longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil, and an Addiſon. 
Accept, great monarch of the Britim lays, 
The tribute ſong an humble ſubject pays. 
So tries the artleſs lark her carly flight, 
And ſoars, to hail the god of verſe and light. 
Unrival'd as unmatch'd be ſtil] thy f me, 
And thy own laurels ſhade thy envy'd name : 
Thy name, the boaſt of all the tuneful quire, 
Shall tremble on the ſtrings of every lyre; 
While the charm'd reader with thy thought 
complics, | 
Feels correſponding joys or ſorrows riſe, 
And views thy Roſamond with Henry's eyes. 


i 


| 
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TO THE SAME, 


ON HIS TRAGEDY OF CATO. 


00 long hath love engroſs'd Britannia's 
ſtage, 

And ſunk to ſoftneſs all our tragic rage: 
By that alone did empires fall or riſe, 
And fate depended on a fair one's eyes : 
The ſweet infection, mixt with dar; vr rous art, 
Debas'd our manhood, while it ſooth'd the heart, 
Y-.u ſcorn to raiſc a grief thyſelf mu blame, 
Nor from our weakneſs ſteal a vulgar fame: 
A patriot's fall may juſily melt the mind, 
And tears flow nob'y, ſhed for all mank-nd. 

How do our souls with generous pleaſure glow! 
Our hearts exulting, while our eyes o'crflow, 
When thy firm hero ſtands beneath the weight 
Of all his ſufferings venerably great; 
Rome's poor remains ſtill ſheltering by his ſide, 


With conſcious virtue, and becoming pride | 


'The aged oak thus rears his head in air, 
His ſap exhauſted and his branches bare; 
'Midit ſtorms and earthquakes he maintains his 
ſtate, 
Fixt deep in earth, and faſten'd by his weight : 
His naked bouyhs {till lend the ſhepherds aid, 
And his old trunk projects an awſul ſhade. 
Amidſt the joys triumphant peace beftows, 
Our patriots ſadden at his glorious woes; 
Awhile they let the world's great buſineſs wait, 
Anxious fer Rome, and ſigh for Cato's fate. 
Here taught how ancient heroes roſe to fame, 
Our Eriton s crowd, and catch the Roman flame, 
Where ft..tcs and ſenates we'l might lend an ear, 
And kings and prieſts without a bluſh appear. 
France boaſts rv more but, feerful to engage, 
Now firit pays homage to her rival's ſtage, 
Haſtes to learn thee, and learning ſhall ſubmit 
Alike to Britiſh arms and Britiſh wit : 
No more ſhe ]1|-wonder forc'd to do us right, 
Who think like Romans, could like Romansfight. 
Thy Oxford ſmiles this glorious work to lee, 


Ard fondly triumphs in a ſon like thee. 


dhe fenates, conſuls, and the gods of Rome, 


Like old acquaintance at their native home, 


In thee we find; each deed, each word expreſt, 
And every thought that ſwell'd a Roman breaſt, 
We trace each nint that could thy ſou! inſpire 
With Virgil's judgment, and with Lucan's fire; 
We know thy worth, and, give us leave to boaſt, 
We molt admire, Lecaule we know thee molt, 


— 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 
W HEN Brunſwick firſt appear'd, each honeſt 


heart, 

intent on verſe, diſdain'd the rules of art; 

For him the ſongſters, in unmeaſur'd odes, 

Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, 

In golden chains the king of India led, 

Or rent the turban from the ſultan s head. 

One, in old ſables, and the papan ſtrain, 2 

With nymphs andtritons, waftshim oer the main; 
Another 
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Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms, 

And fills th' infernal region with alarms; 

third awakes ſome Druid, to ſoretel 

ach ſuture triumph, from his dreary cell. 

Exploded fancies! that in vain deceive, 

While the mind nauſeates what ſhe can't believe. 

My Muſe th' expected hero ſhall purſue 

From clime to chime, and keep him {till in view; 

His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 

Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe ; 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth 
ſn plies, 

And from the theme unlabour'd beauties riſe. 

Ry longing nations for the throne deſign'd, 
| And call'd to guard the rights of human-kind; 
With ſecret grief his god-like ſoul repines, 

And Britain's crown with joyleſs luſtre ſhines, 

While prayers and tears his deſtin'd progrels ſtay, 

And crowds of mourners choke their ſovereign's 
way. 

Not ſo he — when hoſtile ſquadrons ſtood 

In ſcenes of death, and fir'd his generous blcod ; 

When his hot courſer paw*d th* Hungarian plain, 

And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. 

His frontiers paſt, the Belgian bounds he views, 

Aud croſs the level fields his march purſues. 

Here plead the land of freedom to ſurvey, 

He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of houncleſs ſway. 

O'er the thin ſoil, with filent joy, he ſpies 

Tranſplanted woods, and borrow'd verdure riſe ; 

Wherc'every meadow won with toil and blood, 

From haughty tyrants and the raging flood, 

With fruit and flowers the careful hind ſupplies, 

And clothes the marſhes in a rich diſguiſe. 

Such wealth ſor frugal hands doth heaven decree, 

And ſuch thy gifts, celeſtial Liberty 

Through ſtately towns, and many a fertile plain, 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main, 
Whole nations croud 2round with joyful cries, 
And view the hero with inſatiate eyes. 

In Haga's towers he waits, till eaſtern gales 
Propitious rife to ſwell the Britiſh ſails. 

Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 

The vows and friendſhips of the neighbouring 
kings; Wiz 

Mature in wiſdom, his extenſive mind 

Takes in the blended intereſts of mankind, 

The world's great patriot. Calm thy anxious 
breaſt, 

Secure in him, O Europe, take thy reſt; 

Henceforth thy kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd 

By rocks or ſtreams, the mounds which heaven 
deſign'd; _ | 

The Ips their new made monarch ſhall reſtrain, 

Nor ſhall thy hills, Pirene, riſe in vain, 

But fee ! to Britain's iſle the ſquadrons ſtand, 
And leave the ſinking towers, and leſſening land. 
The reyal bark bounds o'er the floating plain, 
Breaks through the bil'ows, and divides the main. 
O'er the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart thine eyes, 
A watery proſpect bounded by the ſkies : 

Ten thouſand veſſels, from ten thauſand ſhores, 
Bring gums and gold, and either India's ſtores ; 
Behold the tributes haſtening to thy throne, 


And fee the wide horizon all t y own. 
Vor. V. | | 
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Still is it thine; though now the chearful crew 
Hail Albion's cliffs; juſt whitening to the view. 
Beſore the wind with ſwelling fails they ride, 
Till Thames receives them in his opening tide. 
The monarch hears the thundering peals around, 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound. 
Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train, 

The roarings of the hoarſe-reſounding main, 

As in the flood he ſails, from either ſide 
He views his kingdom in his rural pride 
A various ſcene the wide-ſpread landſkip yields, 
O'er rich incloſures and luxuriant fields; 

A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 

And diſtant flocks ſtray o'er a thouſand hills. 
Fair Creenwich hid in woods with new delight, 
Shade ahove ſhade, now riſes to the ſight; 

His woods ordain'd to viſit every ſhore, 

And guard the iſland which they grac'd before. 

The ſun now rolling down the weltern way, 
A blaze of fires renews the fading day ; 
Unnumber'd harks the regal barge enfold, 
Brightening the twilight with its beamy gold; 
Leſs thick the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 

Before the whale or finny dolphin fly. 
| In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crowded ſtrand, 
And in a peal of thunder gains the Jand. 

Welcome, great ſtranyer, to our longing eyes, 
Oh! king delir'd, adopted Albion cries. 

For thee the Eaſt breath'd out a proſperous breeze, 
| Bright were the ſuns. and gently ſwell'd the ſeas. 
Thy preſence did each doubtſul heart compoſe, 
And factions wonder'd that they once were foes. 
That joyſul day they loſt each hoſtile name, 

The ſame their aſpect, and their voice the ſame. 

So two fair twins, whoſe features were deſigu'd 
At one ſoft moment in the mother's mind, 

Show each the other with reflected grace, 

and the ſame beauties bloom in either face; 
The puzzled ſtrangers which is which inquire 
Deluſion grateful to the ſmiling fire. 

From that fair hill * where hoary ſages boaſt 
To name the ſtars, and count the heavenly hoſt, 
By the next dawn doth great Auguſta riſe, 
Proud town! the nobleſt ſcene beneath the ſkies. 
O'er Thames her thouſand ſpires their luſtre ſhed, 
| And a vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 
A floating foreſt. From the diſtant ſtrand 
A line of golden carrs ſtrikes o'er the land : 
Britannia's peers in pomp and rich array, 
Beſore their king triumphant, lead the way. 
Far as the cye can reach, the gaudy train, 
A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 

So, haply, through the heaven's wide pathleſs 

ways 

A comet FAD 2 long extended blaze; 
From caſt toweſt burns through the ethereal frame, 
And half heaven's couvex glitters with the flame. 

Now to the regal towers Tecurely brought, 

He plans Britannia's glories in his thought; 
Reſumes the delegated power he gave, 

Rewards the faithful, and reſtores the brave. 
Whom ſhall the Mule from out the ihining throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her ſong ? 


A 


* Nr, Flamſtead's houſe. 
N — Thee, 
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Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious mind. 

O man approv'd, is Britain's wealth conſign'd. 
Her coin, while Naſſau fought, debas'd ai.d rude, 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew'd, 

An arduous work! again thy charge we ſec, 
And thy own care once more returns to thee. 
O! form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with eaſe: 
Though call'd to ſhine aloſt, thou wilt not ſcorn 
To ſmile on arts thyſelf did once adorn : 

For this thy name ſucceeding time ſhall praiſe, 
And envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 

The Muſe, if fir'd wiih thy enlivening beams, 
Perhaps ſhall aim at more exalted themes, | 
Record our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 

;\i d fing the opening wonders of his reign; 
Bri« ht Carolina's heavenly beauties trace, 

ricr valiant confort and his blooming race. 

A train of kings their fruitſul love ſupplics, 

-\ glorious ſcene to Albion's raviſh d eyes; 

Who ſees by Brunſwick's hand her ſceptreſway d, 
And through his line from age to age convey'd. 


AN IMITATION 
OF THE PROPHECY OF NEREUS. 
FROM HORACE. BOOK II. ODE xv. 


& Diczm inſigne, recens, adhuc 
* Indictum ore alio : non ſecus in jugis 
„ Ex ſomnis ſtupet Euias 
« FHcbrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 
« 'Thracen, ac pede batbaro 
* Luliratam Rhcdopen.” Hos. 
S Mar his round one morning took, 
> {Whom ſome call carl, and fome call du e) 
And his new brethren of the blade, 
Shivering with fear and froſt, ſurvey'd, 
On Perth's bleak hills he chanc'd to ſpy 
An aged wizard fix foot high, 

With briſtled hai, and iſage blighted, 
Wall-cye'd. bare-haunch'd, and ſecond-ſighted. 
The erizly ſage in thought profound 

Beheld the chief with back fo round, 
Then roll'd his eye- balls to and fro 
O' er his patcraal hills of ſnow, 
And into theſe tremendous ſpeeches 
Broke forth the prophet without breeches. 
Into what ills betray d, by thee, 
This ancient kingdoni do | fee! 
Her realms un-peepled and forlorn ! 
Wars me that ever thou wert born 
Proud Engliſh loons (our clans ob ercome) 
On Scottiſh pads ſhall amble home : 
1 ſee them dreſt in bonnets blue 
(The ſpoils of ti rebellious crew); 
I fee che target caſt away, 
And chequer'd plaid become their prey, 
The chequer'd plaid to make a gown 
For many a laſs in London town. 
In voin thy hungry mountaincers 


Come forth in all thy warlike geers, 


The ſhield, the piſtol, durk, and dagger, 
l which they daily wont to ſway-ger, 
And oft have ſajly'd out to pillage 

The hen-rooſts of ſome peaceful village, 
Or, while their neighbours were aſlcep, 
Have carry'd off a lowland ſheep. 

What boot< thy high-born hoſts of beggars, 
Mac-leans, Mac-kenzies, and " 'ac-gregors, 
With p-piſh cut-throats, perjur d ruthans, 
And Foſter troop of raggamuffins ? 

In vain thy lads around thee bandy, 
Inflam'd with bag-pipe and with brandy. 
Doth not bold Sutherland the truſty, 

With h-arrt ſo true, and voice ſo ruſty, 
A loyal ſoul} thy troops affripht, 
While hoarſely he demands the fight? 
Doſt thou not generous llay dread, 
The braveſt hand, the wiſeſt head? 
Undaunted doſt thou hear th' alarms 
Of hoary Athol ſheath'd in arms? 

Douglas, who draws his lineage down 
From Thanes and Peers of high renown, 
Fiery, and young, and uncontrol'd, 

With knights, and ſquires, and barons bold, 
His noble houſhold-bhand) advances, 

And on the milk-white courſer prances. 
Thee Forfar to the combat dares, 

Grown ſwarthy in Iberian wars: 

And Monroe, kiudled into rage, 

Sourly Cel.cs thee to engage; 

He'll rout thy foot, though ne'er ſo many, 
and horſe to boot—if thou hacſt any.“ 

But fee Argyll, with watchful eyes, 
Lodg'd in his deep entrenchments lies! 
Couch'd like a lion in thy way, 

He waits to ſpring upon his prey; 
While, like a herd of timorous deer, 
Thy army ſhakes and pants with fear, 
Led by their doughty general's ſtill, 
From frith to frith. from hill to hill. 

Is thus thy haughty promiſe paid 

That to the Chevalier was made, 

When thou didſt oaths and duty barter, 

For dukedom, generalſhip, and garter? 
Three moons thy Jemmy ſhall command, 
With Highland ſceptre in his hand, 

Too good for Ris pretended birth, 

Then down ſhall fall the king of Perth. 
is fo decreed: for George ſhall regn, 


And traitors be ſorſworn in vain. 


Heaven ſhall for ever on him ſmile. 

And bleſs him {till with an Argyll. 

hie theu, purſucd by vengeful foes, 
Condemn'd to barren rocks and ſows, 
Avd hiuder'd paſſing Inverlocky, 

SLall burn the clan, and curſe poor Jocky. 


AN EPISTLE 


FROM A LADY IN ENGLAND TO A 
GENTLEMAN AT AVIGNON. 


O thee dear rover, nd thy vanquiſh'd friend, 
] The kealth, ſhe wants, thy gentle Chloe 


| leads, 


Though 


Tho! 
Wor 
Com 
Une! 


And with imaginary titles ſwell. 
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Though much you ſuffer, think 1 ſuffer more, | 

Worle than an exile on my native ſhore. 

Companions in your maſter's flight you roam, 

Unenvy'd by your haughty foes at home; 

For ever ncar the royal outlaw's ſide, 

You ſhare his fortunes, aud his hopes divide, 

On glorious ſchemes, and thoughts of empire 
dwell, 1 ; | 


Say, for thou know'ſt I own his ſacred line, 

The paſſive doctrine and the right divine, 
Say, what new ſuccours does the chief prepare? 
The firenyth of armics?. or the force of prayer? 
Does he from heaven or earth his hopes derive ? 
i rom ſaints departed, or from prieſts alive? 
Not ſaints nor prieſts cau Bruniwick's troops 
withſtand, ' | EE. ” IE 
And heads drop uſeleſs through the zealot's hand; 
Heaven to our vows may future kingdoms owe, 
But ſcill and courage win the crowns below. 

Ere to thy cauſe, and thee, my heart inclin d, 
Or love to party had ſeduc'd my mind, | 
In female joys I took a dull delight, 
Slept all the morn, and punted half the night: 
But now, with fears and public care poſſelt, 
The church, the chuzch, for-ever breaks my reſk, 
The poſtboy on my pillow l explore, - 
And ſift the news of every forbign ſhore, 
Studious to find new friends, and new allies; 
What armies march from Sweden in diſ»uiſe ; 
How Spain prepares her banners to untold, 
And Rome deal, out her bleſſings and her gold: 
Then o'er the map my. finger, taught to ſtray, 
Croſs many a region marks the winding way; 
From ſea to fea, lrom realm to realm trove, 
And grow a meer geographer by love: 
But bill Avignon, and the pleaſing coaſt 
That holds thee baniſtyd, claims my care the moſt: 
Oft on the well-known ſpot | fix my eyes, 
And ſpan the diftance that between us lies. 

Let not our James, though foil'd in arms, def. 

pe, 5 
Whilſt on his fide he reckons half the fair: 
In Britain's lovely ifle a ſhining throng 
War in his cauſe, a thouſand beauties ſtrong. 
Th unthinking victers vainly boaſt their powers; 
Be theirs the muſket, while the tongue 1s ours, 
We reaſon with ſuch fluency and fire, 
The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire, 
Againſt her prelates plead che church's cauſe, 
And from our judges vindicate the laws. 
Then mourn not, hapleſs prince,thy kingdoms loft; 
A crown; though late, thy ſacred brows mayboaſl; 
Heaven ſeems through us thy empire to decree; {| 
Thoſe was win hearts, have given their hearts to 
thee. | 

Haſt thou not heard that when, proſuſely gay, 
Our well-dreſt rivals grac'd their ſovereign's day, 
We ftubborn damſels met the public view. 

In lothſome wormwood, and repenting rue? 
What Whigs but trembled, when our ſpoticſs band 
In virgin roſes whiten'd half the land 
Who can forget what fears the ſoe poſſeſt, 

When eaken-boughs mark'd ever; loyal breall ! 


| The Jeader's ſtaff in all its painted pride. 


| Like Philomela carkling in the ſhage. 


Thy brinded boars may ſlumber undiſmay'd, 


ar o'er the Alps our helpleſs monarch ſends, 


Leſs ſcar'd than Medway's ftream the Norman 
ſtood, 

When croſs the plain he ſpy'd a marching wood, 

Pill, near at hand, a gleam of ſwords hetray'd 

The youth of Kent beneath its wandering ſhade ? 
Thoſe who the ſuccours of the fair deſpiſe, 

May find that we have nails as well as eyes. 

Thy female bards, O prince by fortune cioſt, 

At eaſt more courage than thy men can boaſt : 

Our ſex has dar'd the mug-houſe chiefs to meet, 

And purchas'd ſame in many a well-fougkt ſtreet. 

From Drury-lane, the region of renown, 

The land of love, the Paphos of the town, 

Fair patriots ſallying oft have put t flight 

With all their poles, the guardians of the night, 

And bore; with ſcreams of triumph, to their ſide 
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Nor fears the hawker in her warbling note 

To vend the diſcontented ſtateſman s thought, 
Though red withſtripes, and recent from thethong, 
Sore ſmitten for the love of ſacred ſong, 

The tuneful filters ſtill purſue their trade, 
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Poor Trott attends, forgetful of a fare, 

And hums in concert oer his eaſy chair, 
Meanwhile, regardleſs of the royal cauſe, 

His ſword for James no brother-ſovereign draws. 

The Pope himſelf, ſurrounded with alarms, 

To France. his bulls; to Corfu ſends his arms, 

And though he hcars his darling ſon's com, laint, 

Can hardly ſpare one tutelafy ſaint, | 

But liſts them all to guard his own abodes, 

And into ready money coins his gods. 

The dauntleſs Swede, purſued by venge ful foes, 

Scarce keeps his own hereditary ſnows; 

Nor muſt the ſriendly roof of kind Lorram 

With feaſts regale our garter'd you h again. 

Safe, Bar-le-Duc, within thy ment grove 

The pheaſant now may perch, the hate may rove; 

The knight, who aims unerring from afar, », 

Th' adventurous knight, now quits the ſylvan 

war: * - 


Or grunt ſecure'-bencath the cheſnui ſnade- 
Incouſtant Orleans (ſtill we mourn the day, 
't hat truſted Orleang with imperial ſway,) 


Far ſrom the call of his deſponding friends. 

Such are the terms, to gain Britannia's grace! 

And ſuch the terrors of the Brunſwick race ! 
Was it for this the ſun's whole luſtre fail'd, 
And ſudden midnight o'er the moo! prevail'd ! 

Fer this did heaven diſplay to mortal eyes © 
Aerial knights and combats in the {kies | 

Was it for this Northumbrian ſtreams lock d red! 

And Thames dri ven backward ſhow'd his ſecret 

beau! — — "ho 

Falſe auguries! th' inſulting victor's ſcorn ! 

Ev'n our own prodigies againſt us turn! 

O portents contrued on our fide in vain ! 

Let never Tory truſt eclipſe again! 

Run clear, ye fountains! be at peace, ye ſkies ! 
Aud, hames, henceforth, to thy green borders 

riſe! | . Pp 
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Te Rome then muſt the royal wanderer go, 
And fall a ſuppliant at the papal toe? 
His life in ſloth inglorious mult he wear, 
One half in luxury, and one in prayer? 
His mind perhaps at length debauch'd with eaſe, 
The proſſer'd purple and the hat may pleals. 
Shall he, whoſe ancient patriarchal race 
To mighty Nimrod in one line we trace, 
In ſolemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 
And pole for points of faith his truſty vote! 
Be ſummon'd to his ſtall in time of need, 
And with his caſting ſuffrage fix a creed ! 
Shall he in rcbes on ſtated days appear, 
And Engliſh heretics curſe once a year ! 
Garnet and Faux ſhall he with prayers invoke, 
And beg that Smithfield piles once more may 

ſmoke! | 55 | 

Forbid it, heaven I my ſonl, to fury wrought, 
Turns almoſt Hanoverian at the thought. 

From James and Rome I feel my heart decline, 
And fear, O Brunſwick, *twill be wholly thine 
Yet ſtill his ſhare thy rival will conteſt, 

And ſtill the double claim divides my breaſt, * 
The fate of James with pitying eyes 1 view, 
And wiſh my homage were not Brunſwick'sdue : 
To James my paſſion and my weakneſs guide, 
But reaſon ſways me to the victor's fide. 
Though griev'd I ſpeak it, let the truth appear! 
You know my language, and my heart, ſincere. 
In vain did falſchood his fair fame diſgrace ; 


What force had falſehood, when he ſhow'd his 


face! 
In vain to war our boaſtful clans were led; 
Heaps driv'n on heaps, in the dire ſhock they fled: 
France ſhuns his wrath, nor raiſes to our ſhame 
A ſecond Dunkirk in another name: | 
In Britain's funds their wealth all Europe throws, 
And up the Thames the world's abundance flows: 
Spite of feign'd ſcars and artificial cries, 
'i he pious town ſees fiſty churches riſe , 
The hero triumphs as his worth is known, 
And fits more firmly on his ſhaken throne, 

To my fad thought no beam of hope appears 
Through the long proſpect of ſucceeding years. 
The ſon, aſpiring to his father's fame, 

Shows all his fire ; another and the ſame, 
He, bleſt in lovely Carolina's arms, 
To future ages propagates her charms : 
With pain and joy at ſtrife, I often trace 
The mingled parents in each daughter's ſace; 
Half ſickening at the ſight, too well I ſpy 
The father's ſpirit through the mother's eye: 
In vain new thoughts of ragel entertain, 
And ſtrive to hate their innocence in vain. 
O princeſs! happy by thy foes confeſt! 
Pleſt in thy huſband ! in thy children bleſt ! 
As they from thee, from them new beauties born, 
While Europe laſts, ſhall Europe's thrones adorn. 
Tranſplanted to each court, in times to come, 
'Thy ſmile celeſtial and unfading bloom, 
Great Auſtria's ſons with ſofter line, ſhail grace, 
And ſmooth the frowus ef Bourbon's haughty 
race. 
The fair deſcendants of thy ſacred bed, 
Wide branching o'er the weſtern world ſhall 
ſpread, | 
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Like the fam'd Banian tree, whoſe pliant ſhoot 


To earthward bending of itſelſ takes root, 
Till, like the mother plant, ten thouſand ſtand 
In verdant arches on the fertile land.; 

Beneath her ſhade the tawny Indians rove, 


My promis'd huſband, and my deareſt friend; 
Muſt I be wretched, and thy flight partake ? 


Or wilt not thou, for thy lov'd Chloe's fake, 


If not to Brunſwick, O return to nic! 
Proſtrate before the victor's mercy bend: 


Say theſe invite thee to approach his throne, 


AN © DE, 


c dem 


I. 
3 daughter once of Windſor's woods! 
In ſafety e'er the rolling floods, 
Britannia's boaſt and darling care, 
Big with the fate of Europe, bear. 
May winds propitious on his way 
The miniſter of peace convey; 
Nor rebel wave, nor riſing ſtorm, 
Great George's liquid realms deform. 
II. . 

Our vows are heard. Thy crowded fail 
Already ſwell with weſtern gales; 
Already Albion's coaſt retires, - 

And Calais multiplies her ſpires: 

At length has royal Orleans preſt, 

With open arms, the well-known gueſt; 
Before in ſecret friendſhip join'd, h 
And now in counſels for mankind ; 


3 

Whilſt his clear ſchemes our patriot ſhows, 
And plans the threaten'd world's repoſe, 
They fix each haughty monarch's doom, 
And bleſs whole ages yet to come. 
Hencefcrth great Brunſwick ſhall decree 
What flag muſt awe the Tyrrhene ſea ; 
Frum whom the Tufcan grape ſhall glow, 
And fruitful Arethuſa flow. EE 


IV, | 
See in firm leagues with Thames combine 
The Seine, the Maeſe, and diſtant Rhine! 
Nor, Ebro, let thy ſingle rage 


With half the warring world engage. 


Or hunt, at large, through the wide echoing grove, 
O thou, to whom theſe mournful lines! ſend, 


Since heaven appoints this favour'd race to reign, 
And blood has drench'd the Scottiſh ſields in vain; 


Tir'd out at length, ſubmit to fate's decree ? | 


W hat ſpares whole thouſands, may to thee extend, 
Should blinded friends thy doubtful conduct blame, 
Great Brunſwick's virtue ſhall ſecure thy fame; 


And own the menarch, heaven vouchſafes to own; 


The world, convinc'd, thy reaſons will approve, 
| ' a; 
Say this to them; but ſwear to me twas 1oVe, 


OCCASIONED BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL 
OF STANHOPE'S: VOYAGE TO FRANCE, 1718. 


« Pacis eras mediuſque belli.“ Honk. 


Oh 


Oh! 
And 
Whil 
Nor 
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Oh 


Oh! call to mind thy thouſands {lain, 
And Almanara's fatal plain ; 

While yet the Gallic errors fleep, 
Nor Britain thunders [rom the deep. 


CS 


PROLOGUE 
To THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, I713, 


W kings henceforth ſhall reign, what 
ſtates be free, 

Ts fixt at length by 4 nna's juſt decree : 
Whoſe brows the Muſe's ſacred wreath ſhall fit, 
Is left to you, the arbiters of wit. | 
With beating hearts the rival poets wait, 
Till you, Athenians, ſhall decide their fate; 
Secure, when to thele learned ſeats they come, 
Of equal judgment, and impartial doom. 

Poor is the player's fume, whoſe whole renown 
Is but the praiſe of a capricious town ; | 
While, with mock-majeſty and fancy'd power, 
He ſtruts in robes, the monarch of an hour. 
Oft wide of nature muſt he act a part, 
Make love in tropes, in bombaſt break his heart: 
In ture and ſimile reſign his breath, | 
And rhyme and quibble in the pangs of death. 
We bluſh, when plays like theſe receive applauſe ; 
And laugh, in ſecret, at the tears we cauſe; 
With heneſt ſcorn our own fucceſs diſdain, 


'A worthleſs honour, and inglorious gain. 


No trilling ſcenes at Oxford ſhall appear; 
Well, what we bluſh to act, may you to hear: 
To you our fam'd, our ſtandard plays we bring, 
The work of pocts whorg you taught to fing : 
Though crown'd with fame, they dare not think 

it due, 5 
Nor take the laurel till beſtow'd by you. 
Great Cato's ſelf, the glory of the ſtage, 
Who charms, corrects, exalts, and fires the age, 
Be gs here he may be tried by Roman laws; 
To you, O fathers, he ſubmits his cauſe; 
He reſts not in the people's general voice, 


Till you, the ſenate, have confirm'd his choice. 


Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, 

To wind the paſſions, and command the heart; 

For fancy'd ills to force our tears to flow, 

And make the generous ſoul in love with woe: 

Ts raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view; 

Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. 

How hard the taſk ! how rare the yodlike rage ! 

None ſhould preſume to dictate for the Stage, 

But ſuch as boaſt a great extenſive mind, 

Enrich'd by Nature, and by Art refin'd. 

Who from the ancient ſtores their knowledge 
bring, 55 

And taſted early of the Muſes' ſpring. 

May none pretend upon her throne to ſit, 

But ſuch as, ſprung from you, are born to wit: 

Choſen by the mob, their lawleſs claim we light: 

Xours is the old hereditary right. N 
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THOUGHTS 


OCCASIONED BY THE SIGHT OF AN 
ORIGINAL PICTURE OE KING 
CHARLES I, 


TAKEN AT THE TIME OF HIS TRIAL. 


Inſcribed to George Clarke, Ki. 


Animum pictura paſcit inani 


« Multa gemens, lar, oque humectat flumine 
% vultum.“ Vins. 


AN this be he! could Charles, the good, the 


great, 


Be ſunk by heaven to ſuch a diſmal ſtate! 


How meagre. pale, neglected, worn with care! 
What ſtcady ſadneſs, and auguſt deſpair ! 
In thoſe ſunk cyes the grist of years | trace, 
And ſorrow ſeems acquainted with that face. 
Tears, which his heart diſdain'd, ſrom me o'er- 
| Low, 
Thus to ſurvey God's ſubſtitute below, 
In folemu, anguiſh, and majeſtic woe. | 
When ſpeil'd of empire by unhallow'd hands, 
Sold by his flaves, and held in impious bands; 
Rent from, what oft had ſweeten'd anxious life, 
His helpleis children, and his boſom wiie; 
Doom'd for the faith, plebeian rage to ſtand, 
And fail a victim for the guilty land; 
Then thus was ſcen, abandon'd and forlorn, 
The king, the father, and the ſaint to mourn. 
How could'ſt thou, artiſt, then thy kill dilplay ? 
Thy ſtcady hands thy ſavage heart betray ; 
Near thy bold work the ſtunn'd fpectators faint, 


: Nor ſee unmov'd, what thou unmov'd could'ſt 


paint. 
What brings to mind each various ſcene of woe, 
THh' inſulting judge, the ſolemn-mocking ſhow, 
The horrid ſentence, and accurſed blow. 


Where then, juſt heaven, was thy unactive 
hand, 5 


Thy idle thunder, and thy lingering brand! 


Thy adamantine ſhield, thy angel wings, 

And the great Gemi of anointed kings ! 

Treaſon and fraud ſhall thus the ſtars regard ! 
And injur'd virtue meet this ſad reward! 

So ſad, none like, can Time's cld records tell, 

1 hough Pompey bled, and poor Darius fell. 
All names but one too low—that one too high: 

All paralle's are wrong, or blaſphemy, 

O power ſupreme! How ſecret are thy ways 

Yet man, vai man, would trace the m1 ſtic maze 

With foo ith wiſdom, wr;zuing, charge his God, 

His balance hold, and guide his angry rod; 


And ſound th' immenſe with his ſhort ſcanty line. 
Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 
Wen God ſlrall ſolve the dark decrees of fate, 


His how unequa! diſpenſations clear, 


And make all wiſe and beautiful appear; 
When ſuffering ſaints aloſt in beams ſhall glow, 


Such buding thoughitsdid guilty conſcience dart, 


A pledge of hell to dying Cromwell s heart 
| then 


Or I 
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New-mouldthe ſpheres, and mend the ſky's deſign, 


And profperous traitors gnaſh their teeth below. 


——— 
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Then his pale image ſeem'd t' invade his room, 

Gaz'd him to ſtone, and warn'd him to the tomb 

While thunders roll, and nimbly lightnings play, 

And the ſtorm wings his ſpotted ſoul away. 

A blaſt more bounteous ne'er did heaven com- 

mand | 

To ſcatter bleſſings o'er the Britiſh land. 

Not that more kind, which daſh'd the pride of 
Spain, 

And which d her cruſh'd Armada round the main; 

Not thoſe more kind, which guide our floating 
towers, 

Waft gums and gold, and made far India ours : 

That only kinder, which to Britain's ſhore 

Did mitres, crowns,” and Stuart's race reſtore, 

Renew'd the churchg revers'd the kingdom's 
doom, 

And brought with Charles an Anna yet to come. 


O Clarke, to whom a Stuart truſts her reign 
O'er Aibion's fects, and dclegates the main; 
Dear, as the faith thy loyal heart hath ſworn, 
Tranſmit this piece to ages yet unborn. 

This fight ſhall damp the raging ruffian s breaſt, 
The poiſon ſpill, and half-drawn ſword arreſt: 
To ſoft compaſſion ſtubborn traitors bend 
And, one deſtroy d, à thouſand kings defend. 


—_ 


A FRAGMENT OF A POEM 
ON HUNTING. 


« Dona cano diviim, lætas venantibus artes, 
« Auſpicio, Diana, tuo MES GRATIVs. 


H. and hounds, their care, their vari- ' 


rious race, 

The numerous bcaſts that range che rural 3 

The huntſman's choſen ſcenes, his friendly dau 

Jhe laws and glory of the ſylvan wars, 

1 firſt in Britiſh verſe preſume to raiſe; 

A venturous rival of the Roman praiſe, 

Let me, chaſte Queen of Woods, thy aid obtain, 

Bring here thy lig ;ht-foot ings, and {prightly 
train: 

Tf oft, o'er lawns, thy care prevents the day 

To rouſe the foe, and preſs the bounding prey, 

Woo thine own Phœbus in the taſk to join, 

And grant me genius ſor the bold defign. 

In this ſoft ſhade, O iooth the warrior's fire, 

And: fit his bow-ſtring to the trembling lyre ; 

And teach, while thus their arms and arts we ling, 

The groves to echo, a: Q the vales to ring. 

ITT  & # $ #$ #$ 
Ez 8.6 #28 2 #® $6. © 
Thy care be firſt the various gifts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the latrant race. 

In powers diſtin& the different clans excel, 

In tight, or ſwiftneſs, or ſagacious ſmell ; 

By wiles ungenerous ſome ſurprize the prey, 

And ſome by courage win the doubtful day. 

Seeſt thou the gaze-hound ! hew with glance ſe- 
vere 


| 
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How everynerve the greyhound” s ſtretch diſplays 
The hare preventing in her a'ry maze ; 

The luckleſs prey how treacherous rumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs wolf-dogs ſhake the lion's mane; 
Q'er all, the blood-hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 
His fellows' vain alarms rejeQs with ſcorn, 
True te the maſter's veice, and learned horn, 
His noſtrills oft, if ancient fame fing true, 
Trace the fly felon threugh the tainted dew ; 
Once ſnuff'd. he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours lure him from the choſen game; 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentleſs. and to death purſues. 

Some hounds of manners vile (nor leſe we find 
Of fops in hounds, than in the reaſoning kind) 
Puff d with conceit run gladding o'er the plain, 
And from the ſcent divert the wiſer train; 

For the foe's footſteps fondly ſnuff their own, 
And mar the muſic with their ſenſeleſs tone; 
Start at the ſtartling prey, or ruſtling wind, 
And, hot at firſt, inglorious lag behind. 

A ſauntering tribe may ſuch my focs a 
Give me, ye gods, to breed the nobler race. 
Nor grieve thou to attend, while truths unknown 
1 ſing, aud make thenian arts our own. 

D* ſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathlets fame? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient ſtem. 
Each tribe with joy old ruſtic heralds trace, 

And ſing the choſen worthies of their race; 
How his ſire's features in the ſon were ſpy'd. 


| When Die was made the vigorous Ringwood's 


„ — Brde, | 
Leſs ſure thick lips the fate of Auſtria doom, 
Or eagle noſes ruPd almighty Rome. 

Good ſhape to various kinds old bards confine, 
Some praiſe the Greek, and ſome the Roman line; 
And dogs to beauty make as. differ ing claims, 

As Albion's nymphs, and India's jetty dames. 

Immenſe to name their lands, to mark their 
bounds, . 

And paint the nt ſamilies of hounds: 

- Firſt count the ſands, the drops where oceans flow, 

Or Gauls by Marlborough ſent to ſhades below. 

The taſk be mine, to teach Brit nnia's ſwaine, 

My much-tov'd country, and my native plains, 

Such be the dog, | charge, thou mean'ſt to train, 
His back is crooked, and his belly plain, 

Of fillet frretch'd, and huge of haunch behind, 
A, tapering tail, that nimbly cuts the wind; 


Truſs: thigh'd, ſeraight-hany'd, and fox-like form d 


his paws, - 

Large-leg'd, dry-ſol'd, and of onetended claw. 
'His flat, wide noſtrils ſnuff the ſavory ſteam, + 
nd from his eyes he ſheots pernicious gleam ; 
Middling-his head, and-prone to earth his view, 
With ears and cheſt that daſh the morning dew: 
He beſt to ſtem the flood, to leip the bound, 
And eharm the Dryads with his voice profound; 
| To pay large tribute to his weary I-rd, 
And crown the ſylvan here's plenteous board. 

Ihe matron bitch whoſe womb ſhall heſt produce 
The hopes and fortunes of th' illuſtrious houſe, 
Deriv'd from noble, but from foreign ſeed, 


From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer! | 


For various nature loaths inceſtuous breed, 
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Is like the fire throughout. Nor yet diſpleaſe 
Large flanks, and ribs, to give the teemer eaſe. 


In Spring fet looſe thy pairs. Then all things 

prove 

The ſtings of pleaſure, and the pangs of love: 

Ethereal Jove then glads, with genial ſhowers, 

Earth's mighty womb, and ſtrews her lap with 
flowers. | 

Hence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 

More kindly breezes, and a ſofter iky : 

Kind Venus revels. Hark! on every bough 

In lulling ſtrains the feather'd warblers woo. 

Fell tigers ſoften in th' infectious flames, 

And lions, fawning, court their brinded dames: 

Great Love pervades the deep; to pleaſe his mate, 

The whale, in gambols, moves his monſtrous 
weight, 

Heav'd by his wayward mirth, old O-ean roars, 

And ſcatter'd navies hulge on diſtant ſhores, 


All Nature ſmiles; come now, nor fear, my 

love, 

To taſte the odours of the woodbine grove, 

To paſs the evening glooms in harmleſs play, 

And, ſweetly ſwearing, languiſh life away. 

An altar bound with recent flowers. I rear 

To thee, beſt ſeaſon of the various year; 

All hail! ſuch days in beauteous order ran, 

So ſwift, ſo ſweet, when firſt the world began, 

In Eden's bowers, when man's great ſire aſſign'd 

The names and natures of the brutal Lind. 

The lamb and lion frie. dly walk'd their round, 

And hares, undaunted, lick'd the fondling hound; 

Wondrous to tell | but when, with luckleſs hand, 

Our daring mother broke the ſole command, 

Then want and envy brought their meagre train, 

Then wrath came down, and death had leave to 
reign : 

Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhor'd the day, 

And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey; 

Rude arts at firſt ; but witty want refin'd | 

The huntſman's wiles, and famine form'd the 
mind. N 

Bold Nimrod firſt the lion's trophies wore, 


The panther bound. and lanc'd the briſtling boar; 


He taught to turn the hare to bay the deer, 
And wheel the courſer in his mid career: 

Ah had he there reſtrain'd his tyrant hand! 

1 et me, ye powers, an humbler wreath demand. 
No pomps | aſk, which crowns and ſceptres yield, 
Nor dangerous laurels in the duſty field ; 

Faſt by the foreſt, and the limpid ſpring, 

Give me the warfare of the woods to ſing, 

To breed my whelps, and heulthful preſs the game, 
A mean, inglorious, but a guiltleſs name 


And now thy female bears in ample womb 
The bane of hares, and triumphs yet to come. 
No ſport, I ween, nor blaſt of ſprighily horn, 
Should tempt me then to hurt the whelps unborn. 
Unlock'd, in covers let her freely run, 

To range thy courts, and baſk before the ſun; 
Near thy full table let the favourite ſtand, 


Strok'd by thy ſon's, or blooming daughter's hand. 


Careſs, indulge, by arts the matron bribe, 
improve her breed, and cem a vigorous tribe. 
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So, if ſmall things may be eompar'd with great, 

And Nature's works the Muſes imitate, 

So, ſtretch'd in ſhades, and lull'd by murmuring 
ſtreams, RO , 

Great Maro's breaſt receiv'd the heavenlydreams. 


| Recluſe, ſerene, the muſing prophet lay, 


Till thoughts in embryo, ripening, burſt their 
way. 
Hence bees in ſtate, and foaming courſers come, 


Heroes. and gods, and walls of lofty Rome, 
* % # u S$ 0 © # $5 
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TO APOLLO MAKING LOVE. 


FROM MONSIEUR FONTENELLE, 


I. 
AM, cry'd Apollo, when Daphne he woo'd, 
And panting for breath the coy virgin purſued, 
When his wiſdom, in manner moſt ample. expreſt 
The long liſt of the * his godſhip poſſeſt: 
I'm the god of ſweet ſong, and inſpirer of lays; 
Nor for lays, nor ſweet longs, the fair fugitive 
ſtays; | 
I'm the — of theharp—ſtop my faĩreſt - in vain; 
Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her 
again. ] 
= In, 
Every plant every flower, and their virtues I know, 
God of light I'm above, and of phyſic below: 
At the dreadful word phyſic, the nymph fled 
more faſt ; 
At the fatal word phyſic ſhe doubled her haſte. 
IV. 
Thou fond god of wiſdom, then, alter thy phraſe, 
Bid her view the young bloom and thy raviſhing 
rays, 
Tell her leſs of thy knowledge, and more of thy 
charms, 


And, my life for't, the damſel will fly to thy arms. 


— 


THE FATAL CURIOSITY. 


| UCH had I heard of fair Francelia's name, 
: : he laviſh praiſes of the babler, Fa ve: 

I. thought them ſuch, and went prepar'd to pry, 

And trace the charmer, with a «critic's eye. 

Reſolv'd to find ſome fauit, before unſpy'd, 

And diſappointed, if but ſatisſy'd. 

Love pi re'd the vaſſal heart that durſt rebel, 
And, where a judge was meant, a victim fell: 

On thoſe dzar eyes, with ſweet perdition gay, 
gaz d, at once, my pride and loul away 

All o'er I felt the luſcious poiſon run, 

And, in a look, the haſty conqueit won. 

Thus the fond moth around the taper plays, 
And ſports and flutters near the treacherous blazez 
Raviſh'd with joy, he wings his eager flight, 

Nor dreams of ruin in ſo clear a light ; 
He temprs his fate, and courts a glorious doom, 


A bright deſtruction, and a {hining tomb. _ 
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TO A LADY; 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE PHOENIX. 


AVISH of wit, and bold, appear the lines, 


Where Claudian's genius in the Phenix 


ſhines : 
A thouſand ways cach brilliant point is turn'd, 
And the gay poem, like its theme, adorn'd : 
A tale more ſtrange ne'er grac'd the poet's art, 
Nor e'er did fiction play ſo wild a part. 

Each fabled charm in matchleſ« Celia meets, 
The heavenly colours, and amdroſial ſweets ; 
Her virgin boſom chafter fires ſupplies, 
And beams more piercing guard her kindred eyes, 
O'erflowing wit th' imagin'd wonder drew, 
But fertile fancy ne'er can reach the true. 

Now buds your youth, your cheeks their bloom 

diſcloſe, 

Th' untainted lily, and unfolding roſe; 
Eaſe in your mien, and ſweetneſs in your face, 
You ſpeak a Syren, and you move a Grace; 
Nor time ſhall urge theſe beauties to decay, 
While virtue gives, what years ſhall ſteal away : 
"The fair, whoſe youth can hoaſt the worth of age, 
In age ſhall with the charms of youth engage ; 
In every change ſtill lovely, ſtill the ſame, 
A fairer Phœnix in a purer flame. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE PHOENIX. 
FROM CLAUDIAN, 


N utmoſt ocean lies a lovely iſle, 
Where ſpring {till blooms, and greens for ever 
ſmile, : 
Which ſees the ſun put on his firſt array, 
And hæears his panting ſteeds bring on the day 
When, from the deep, they ruſh with rapid force, 
And whirl aloſt 10 run their glorious courſe ; 
When firſt appear Ihe ruddy ſtreaks ok light, 
And glimmering beams Aiſpel the parting night. 
Fn theſe ſoft ſliades, eee by _ ſcet, 
he happy Phenix keeps his alu“ Jeat, 
Far — * world disjoin'd ; he reigns alone, 
Alike the empire, and its king unknown. | 
A god-like bird, whoſe endleſs round oz years 
Out-laſts the ſtars, and tires the circling ſpheres; 
Not us'd like vulgar birds to eat his fill, 
Or drink the cryſtal of the murmuring rill; 
But fed with warmth from Titan's purer ray, 
And flak'd by ſfireams\which eaſtern ſeas convey ; 
Still he renews his life in theſe abodes, 
Contemns the power of fate, and mates the gods. 
His fiery eyes ſhoot ſorth a glittering ray. 
And round his head ten thouſand glories play; 
High on his creſt, a ſtar celeſtial bright 
Divides the darkneſs with its piercing light; 
His legs are ſtain'd with purple's lively dye, 
His azure wings the fleeting winds out-fly ; 
Soft plumes of chearful blue his limbs infold, 
Enrich'd with ſpangles, and bedropt with gold. 
Begot by none himſelf, begetting none, 
gire of himſelf hc is, and of himſelf the ſon ; 


L 


* 


The bird, prophetic of approaching fate. 
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His life in fruitful death renews his date, 

And kind deſtruction but prolongs his fate: 
Ev*n in the grave new itrength his limbs receive, 
And on the funeral pile hegin to live. 

For when a thouſand times the ſummer ſun 

His bending race has on the zodiac run, 

And when as oft the vernal ſigns have roll'd, 
As oft the wintery brought the numbing cold; 
Then drops the bird, worn out with aged cares, 


| And bends beneath the mighty load of years. 


So falls the ſtately pine, that proudly grew, 
The ſhade and glory of the mountain's brow. 
When pierc'd by blaſts, and ſpouting clouds o'er- 

; ſpread, | 
It, ſlowly ſinking, nods its tottering head, 

Part dies by winds, and part by ſickly rains, 
And waſting age deſtroys the poor remains. 


Then, as the ſilver empreſs of the night, 
O'er-clouded, glimmer; in a fainter light, 
So, froz'n with age, and ſhut from light's ſupplies 
In lazy rounds ſcarce roll his feeble eyes, 

And thoſe fleet wings, ſor ſtrength and ſpeed re- 
_ nown'd, 
Scarce rear th' inactive lumber from the ground 


Myfterious arts a ſecond time create 5 
Pil'd on a heap Sabzan herbs he lays, 
Farch'd by his fire the ſun's intenſeſt rays; 
he pile deſipn'd to form his funeral ſcene 
le wraps in colours of a fragrant green, 
And bids his ſpicy heap at ence hecome 
A grave deſtructive, and a teeming womb, { 
On the rich bed the dying wonder lies, 
Imploring Phœbus with perſuaſive cries, 
To dart upon him in collected rays, 


And new-create him in a deadly blaze. 


Ihe god beholds the ſuppliant from afar, 
And ſtops the progreſs of his heaven'y car. 
„O thou, ſays he, whom harmleſs fires ſhall 
burn, 
Thy age the flame to ſecond youth ſhall turn, \ 
« An inlant's cradle is thy funeral urn. 
« 'Thou, on whom heaven hath fix'd th' ambigu- 
ous doom : 
« 'To-live by ruin, and by death to bloom, 
Thy life, thy ſtrepgth, thy lovely form renew, 
„And with freih beauties doubly charm the 
view. 
Thus ſpeaking, 'midſt the aromatic bed 
A golden beam he toſſes from his head; 
Swift as deſire, the ſhining ruin flies, 
And ſtraight ddyours the willing ſacrifice, 
Who haſtes to perith in che fertile fire, 
Sink into ſtrength, and into life expire. 
In flames the circling odours mount on high, 
Perfume the air, and glitter in the ſky, 
The moon and ſtars, amaz'd, retard their flight, 


A 


And nature ſtartles at the doubtſul fight; 
ä For, whilſt the pregnant urn with fury glows, 


The goddeſs labours with a mother's throes, 

Vet joys to cheriſh, in the friendly flames, 

The nobleſt product of the {xi 1 the claims. 
Th' enlivening duſt its head begins to rear, 


And on thy aſhes ſprouting plumes appear. 
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In the dead bird ee * reigns, | VERSES TO MRS. LOWFHER 1 
Aud life returning revels in his veins: . | 7 
, A new-born Phœnix ſtarting from the flame, ON HER MARRIAGE. WH 
; Obtain: at once a ſon's, and father's name; FROM MENAGE. 1 
And the great change of double life diſplays, HE greateſt ſwain chat treads th' Arcadian 1 
In the ſhort moment of one tranſient blaze. + grove | 1 
On his new pinions to the Nile he bends, Our ſhepherds enyy, and our virgins love, | 1 
And to we gods his ens ws 3 be  R „ 1 
To Egypt bearing, with majeſtic pride, 1 0 N 7 1 
The balmy neſt, where firll he liv'd and dy'd, pe pa 3 gi NY 15 
Birds of all kinds admire th! unuſual ſight, 15 _ = of the lovelief e. 1 
And grace the triumph of his infant flight; Cd y fruitful influence, guardian Juno, ſhed, .. "5M 
- In crowds unnumber'd round their chief they fly, ang Apartado et ating. af nn 
22 5 —_— __ ge 0 Laer e bey; Brave as the father as the ork fair ; un 
or dares the fierceſt of the winged race | , ar. 4. 
Obſtruct his journey through th' ethereal ſpace ; Well may'ſt thou ſhower thy choiceſt gifts on | 8 
The hawk and eagle uſeleſs wars forbcar, Two bells te Le 19 : 
Forego their courage, and conſent to fear; 8 Va molt na 7 E. 
The feather'd nations humble homage bring. The vigorous bridegroom with Alcides'vies, 5. 
1 And bleſs the gaudy flight of their ambroſial king. | And the fair bride has Cytherea's eyes. 5 


Leſs glittering pomp does Parthia's monarch 
Sed TO A LADY: 


Commanding legions to the duſty field; WITH A PRESENT WET. 
Though ſparkling jewels on his helm abound, | OF FLOWERS. 
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And royal gold his awful head ſurround; A F fragant painting of our flowery fields, 
Though rich embroidery paint his purple veſt, The choiceſt ſtores that youthful ſummer 
And his ſteed bound in coſtly trappings dreſt, yields, c 

Pleas'd in the battle's dreadful van to ride, Strephon to fair Eliſa hath convey'd, 

In graceful grandeur, and unperial pride. The ſweeteſt garland to the ſweeteſt maid; 


O cheer the flowers, my fair, and let them reſt 
On the Elyſium of thy fnowy breaſt, 

And there regale the ſmell, and charm the view, 
With richer odours, and a lovelier hue. 

Learn hence, nor fear a flatterer in the flower, 


Thy form divine, and beauty's matchleſs power : 
A grateful offering to the beamy god: Fits. near thy cheeks, the bi ght „ 5 
Upon whoſe altar's conſecrated blaze And thy ripe lips out-bluſh the opening role : N 
The ſeeds and relicks of himſelf he lays, The lily's ſnow betrays leſs pure a light 

Whence flaming incenſe makes th- temple ſhine, | x ,44 in thy boſom's more unſullicd hi 

And the glad altars breathe periumes divine. 2 


The wafted ſmell to far Peluſium flies And wreaths of jaſmine ſhed perfumes, beneath 


f a Tu“ ambroſtal incenſe of thy balmy breath. 
To chear old Ocean, and enrich the ſkies, | Ten thouſand beauties grace the rival pair, 


With neQar's ſweets to make the nations ſmile, |; How fair the chaplet, and the h how fair ! 
And ſcent the feven-fold channels of the Nile. | Bar a wow 1 5 of; Nee he . 2 ; 


Thrice happy Phenix! heaven's peculiar care The fading luſtre of 6ne haſtening day. 


| Fam'd for the worſhip of the ſun, there ſtands 
{ A ſacred fane in Egypt's fruitful lands, 
Hewn from the Thehan mountain's rocky womb 
An hundred columns rear the marble dome; 
Hither, 'tis ſaid, he brings the precious load, 


Has made thyſelf thyſclf's ſurviving heir; This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline, 
By death thy deathlals Wed is fan d, ; he roles wither, and the lilies 7 a e 
Which ſinks to ruin all the world beſide; The garlands fate mM thine Hall be apply'd, 
Thy zge, not Thee, Ring Then Daene, And what advance thy form, ſhall check th 
And vital flames light up thy funcral urns. Pride 2 22 | 
Whate'er events have been, thy eg es ſurvey, Be wie, my fair, the preſent hour improve, 

And thou art fixt, while ages roll away; Let joy be now, and now a waſte of love; 

Thou ſaw'ſt when raging Ocean burſt his bed, Each drooping bloom ſhall plead thy juſt excuſe, 


O'er-top'd the mountains, and the carth o er- And that which ſnew d thy beauty, ſhew its ule. 


{pread; oO p 04 —— ; 

When the raſh youth inflam'd the high abodes, 6 i 
Scorch'd up the ſkies, and ſcar'd the deathleſs gods. ON A LADY's PICTURE 5 
When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt ſtill remain, TO GILFRED LAWSON, E89. 
Nor ſecond Chaos bound thy endleſs reign ; $ Damon Chloe painted form ſurvey'd, 
Fat-'s tyrant laws thy happier lot ſhall brave, A He figh'd, and languiſh'd for the jilting 
Baffle deftruQion, and elude the grave. | ſhade: . | : 

Vol. V. 25 © For 
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For Cupid taught the artiſt hand its grace, 

And Venus wanton'd in the mimic face. 
Now he laments a look ſo falſely fair, 

And almoſt damns what yet reſembles her; 

Now he devours it, with his longing eyes; 

Now ſated, from the lovely phantom flies, 

Yet burns to look again, yet looks again, and 

Ges 

Her ivory neck his lips preſume to kiſs, 

And his bold hand the ſwelhng boſom preſs; 
The ſwain drinks in deep draughts of vain deſire, 
Melts without heat, and burns in fancy'd fire. 
Strange power of paint ! thou nice creator art ! 
What love inſpires, ma life itſelf impart. 

Struck with like wounds. vf old, Pygmalionpray'd, 

And hugg'd to life his artificial maid ; | 
Claſp,new Pygmalion, claſpthe ſeeming charms, 
Perhaps ev'n now th* enlivening image warms, | 
Deſtin'd to crown thy joys, and revel in IJ: 

arms : 

Thy arms, which ſhall with fire ſo fierce invade, 
I har ſhe at once ſhall be, and ceaſe to be a maid. 


8 ig 


PART OF THE FOURTH BOOK 
N OF LUCAN. 


Cæſar, having reſolved to give battle to Petreius 
and Aſranius, Pompey's lieutenants in Spain, 
encamped near the enemy in the ſame field. 
The behaviour of the ſoldiers, at their ſeeing 
and knowing one another, is the ſubject of the 
following verſes. 

FT HEIR ancient friends, as now they nearer 

drew, 

'Prepar'd for fight, the wondering ſoldiers knew; 

Brother, with brother in unnatural ſtrife, 

And the ſon arm'd againſt the father's Ife: 

Curſt civil war! then conſcience firſt was felt, 

And the tough veteran's heart began to melt. 

Fix'd in dumb ſorrow all at once they ſtand, 

Then wave, a pledge of peace, the guiltleſs hand; 

To veat ten thouſand ſtruggling paſſions move, 

The ſtings of nature, and the pangs of love. 

All order broken, wide their arms they throw, 

And run, with tranſport, to the longing foe: 

Here the Jong-liſt acquaintance neighbours claim, 

There an old friend recalls his comrade's na e, 

Youths, who in arts beneath one tutor grew, 

Rome rent in twain, and kindred hoſts they view. 
Tears wet their impious arms, a fond relief, 

And kiſſes broke by ſobs, the words of grief; 
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Though yet no blood was ſpilt, each anxious mind 


With horror thinks on what his rage deſign d. 
Ahl generous youths, wt y thus, with fruitleſs pain, 
Beat ye thoiebreaſts ? why guſh thoſe eyes in vain? 
Why * ye heaven, and charge your guilt on 
e. „ 8 
Why dreœad the tyrant, whom yourſelves make 
great? / x ; 

Bids he the trumpet ſound ? the trumpet light, 
Bids he the ſtandarde move? refuſe the fight. 
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Your generals, left by you, will love again 
A ſon and father, when they're private men. 
Kind Concord, heavenly born | whoſe bliſsful 
reign 
| Holds this vaſt globe in one ſurrounding chain, 
Whoſe laws the jarring elements control, 
And knit each atom cloſe ſrom pole to pole; 
Soul of the world! and love's eternal ſpring ! 
This lucky hour, thy aid fair goddeſs bring ! 
This lucky hour, ere aggravated crimes 


No veil henceforth for ſin, for pardon none ; 

They ksow their duty, now their friends are 

| known. | 

Vain wiſh ! from blood ſhort muſt the reſpite be, 

New crimes, by love inhanc'd, this night = 

ſee : | 

Such is the will of fate, and ſuch the hard decree. 
"oo peace. From either camp, now void of 
car, : 

The ſoldiers mingling chearful feaſts prepare: 

On the green ſod the friendly bowls were crown d, 


And haſty banquets pil'd upon the ground: 


Around the fire they talk ; one ſhews his ſcars, 

One tells what chance firſt led him to the wars; 

Their ſtories o'er the tedious night prevail, 

And the mute circles liſten to the tale; 

They own they fought, but ſwear they ne'er 
could hate, | 

Deny their guilt, and Jay the blame on fate; 


A ſhort-liv'd, bleſſing, but to heighten woe. 
When to Petreius firſt the news was told, 
The jeatous gener-1 thought his legions ſold- 
Swift with the guards, his head-ſtrong fury drew, 
From out his camp he drives the hoſtile crew; 
Cuts clzſping friends aſunder with his ſword, 
And Rains with blood each hoſpitable board. 
Then thus his wrath breaks out. Oh! loſt 
to fame! 
* Oh! falſe to Pompey, and the Roman name! 
Can ye not conquer, ye degenerate bands ? 
Oh!] die at lealt ; tis all that Rome demands. 
What! while ye own, while ye can wield the 
{word, 
A rebel ſtandard, and uſurping lord ? 
Shall he be ſued to take you into place 
Amongſt his ſlaves, and grant you equal grace? 
What? ſhall my life be begg'd? inglorious 
thought ! 
And life abhorr'd, on ſuch conditions bought! 
The toils we bear, my friends, are not for life, 
Too mean a prize in ſuch a dreadful ftrife ; 
But peace would lead to ſervitude and ſhame, 
A fair amuſement; and a ſpecious name. 
Never had man explor'd the iron ore, 
Mark'd out the trench, or rais'd the loſty tower, 
Ne'er had the ſteed in harneſs ſought the plain, 
Or fleets encounter'd on th' unſtable main; 
Were life, werebreath, with fame to be compar 
Or peace to glorious liberty preferr'd. 
By guilty oaths the hoſtile army bound, 
Holds faſt its impiousfaith, ard ſtands iis ground; 
© Are you perfidious, who eſpouſe the laws, 
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| © And traitors only in a righteous caulc ? 
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Heap guilt on guilt, and doubly ſtain the times, 


Their love revives, to make them guiltier grow, | 
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© Oh ſhame ! in vain through nations far and wide, 
Thou call'ſt the crowding monarchs to thy ſide, 
+ Fall'n Pompey ! while thy legions here betray 
Thy cheap-bought life, and treat thy fame 
away.“ 

He ended fierce. The ſoldier's rage returns, 
His blood flies upward. and his boſom burns 

80 haply tam'd, the tiger bears his bands, 


Leſs grimly growls, and. licks his keeper's hands; 


But if by chance he taſtes forbidden gore, 

He yells amain, and makes his dungeon roar, 

He glares, he foams, he aims a deſperate bound, 

And his pale maſter flies th- dangerous ground. 
Now deeds are done, which man might charge 

aright 

On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning night, 

Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 

And made the whole malignity their own. 

The beds, the plenteous tables, float with gore, 

And b eaſts are ſtabb'd, that were em rac'd before. 

Pity awhile their hands from flaughter kept, 

Inward they groan'd, and, as they drew, they 

wept. | 

But every blow their wavering rage aſſures, 

In murder hardens, and to blood inures. : 

Crowds charge on crowd, nor friends their friends 

deſcry, 

But fires by ſons, and ſons by fachers die. 

Black, monſtrous rage! cach, with victorious crics, 

Prags his ſlain friend before the general's eyes, 

Exuſts in guilt, that throws the only ſhame 

On Pompey's cauſe, and blots the Roman name. 


—— 
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CHIL. LES” Catal wrath, whence diſcord roſe, 
That brought the ſons 'of Greece unnumber'd 
woes 

O goddeſs, ſing. Full many a hero's ghoſt. 
Was driven untimely to th' infernal goaſt, 
While in promiſcuous heaps their bodies lay, 
A feaſt ſor dogs, and every bird of prey. ö 
So, did the fire of gods and men fulfil. 
His ſtedf.. { purpoſe, and almighty will; 
What time the haughty chiefs their jars begun, 
Atrides, king of men, and Pelus' godlike ſo 1. 

What god in ſtriſe the princes did engage? 
Apollo burning with vindictive „ 0 Ba 
Againſt the ſcornful king, whoſe impious pride 
His prieſt diſhorour” d, and his power defy'd. 
Hence ſwift contagion, by the god's commands, 
Swept thro” the camp, and thinn'd the Grecian 

bands. 

For, wealth immenſe the holy Chryſes bore, 
(His daughter's ranſom) to the tented ſhore: 
His ſceptre ſtretching, forth, the golden rod, 


Hung round with hallow d garlands of his god, 


Of all the hoſt, of every princely chief, 
But firſt of Atreus' ſons he begg'd. relief : 
© Great Atreus' ſons and warlike Grecks attend. 
© So may th* immortal gods your cauſe beſriend. 
© 80 may you Priam's lofty bulwarks burn, 
* And rich in mw ſpoils to Greece return, 


The prieſt to reverence, and give back the prize z 


Fill age o'ertakes her, I have vow'd her mine. 
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As for theſe itte my daughter you beſtaw, 
And reverence due to great 4 pollo ſhow, 
Jove's favourite offspring, terrible in war, 

W ho ſends his ſhafts unerring from afar.” 
Throughout the hoſt cun$'nrting murmurs riſe, 


When the grea king, incens d, his filence broke, 
In words reproachful, and thus ſteinly ſpoke : 

© Hence, dotard, from my ſight. Nor ever morg 
Approach, I warn thee, this forbidden ſhore; 
© Leſt thou (ſtretch forth, myfury to re ſ train, 
© The wreaths and ſceptre of thy god, in Vain. , 
The captive maid I never will reſign, 
2 
4 


* 


To diſtant Argos ſhall the fair be led: 
She ſhall; to ply the loom, and grace my bed. 

«6 Begone, ere. evil intercept thy way. 

| © Hence on thy life : nor urge me by thy ſtay.” 

He ended frowning. Speechleſs and diſmay'd, 

The aged fire his ſtern command obey'd. 

Silent he paſs'd, amid the deafening roar 

Of tumbling billows, on the lonely ſhore; 

Far from the camp he pals'd: then ſuppliant ſtoodg 
And thus he hoary prieſt invok'd his god: 

© Dread warrior, with the ſilver bow, give ear. 
Patron of Chryſa and of Cilla, hear. 
© To thee the guard of Tenedos belongs; 
oy Propitious Smintheus! Oh! redreſs my wrongs. 

* If cer within thy ſane, with wreaths adorn d, 
© The fat of bulls and well-f-d goats I burn'd, 
l hear my prayer: Let Greece thy ſury know, 
And with thy ſhafts avenge thy ſervant's woe,“ 

Apollo heard his injured ſuppliant's cry. 
| Down ruſh'd the vengeful warrior from the ſky,; 
| Acroſs his breaſt the glittering bow he ſlung,” . 
And at his back the well ſtor d quiver hung: 
| (His arrows rattled, as he urg d his flight.) 
in clouds he flew, conceal'd from mortal lebe: 

hen took his ſtand, the well- aim'd ſhaft to throw: 
Fierce ſprung the ſtrin 8. and twang d * ſilrer 
bow. 
The dogs and mules his firſt keen arrow * . 
' Amid the ranks the next more fatal flew. * 
A deathful dart. The funeral piles around . 
For ever blaz'd on the devoted ground. 

Nine days, entire he vex'd th. embattled hoſt, | 
The tenth, Achilles through the winding coaſt 
Summon'd a council, by the e queen 's coniman 
Who wields, heaven's ſceptre in her ſnowy hand: 
She mourn'd her favourite Greeks, who now n- 

elle 
The hero, ſwiftly a ws he roſe: 

What now, O Atreus fon, remains in view, 

But o er the deep our wanderings to renew, 


'| + Doom'd to deſtruction, while our waſted powers. 
| © The ſword and peſtilence at once devours > 


< Why haſte we not ſome prophet's ſkill to prove, 

© Or ſeek by dreams? (for dreams deſcend from, 

| ove. 

© W NEE Apollo's rage let him explain, 

* What vow withheld, what hecatomb unflain : 

And if the blood of lambs and goats | can pay 

The price for guilt, and turn thiscurſe'away ?? 
Thus he. And next the revercnd Calchas roſe, 


Their guide to Ilion whom the Grecians choſe; 
9 2 2 
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And waſtes our camp, tis I provoke the god, 
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The prince of augurs, whoſe enlighten'd eye 

Could things paſt, preſent, and to come, deſcry : 

Such wiſdem Phœbus gave. He thus began, 

His ſpeech addreſſing to the godlike man: 
Me then command'ſt thou, lov'd of Jove, to 

how 

© What moves the god that bends the dreadful 

bow? 7 
« Firſt plight thy faith thy ready help to lend, 
By words to aid me, or by arms defend. 

For I foreſce his rage, whoſe ample fay 

© The Argian powers and ſceptred chiefs ovey. 

© The wrath of kings what ſubje& can oppoſe ? 

© Deep in their breaſts the ſmother'd vengeance 
| glows, 8 8 3 

© $till watchful to deſtroy. Swear, valiant youth, 


© By him, who, liſtening to thy powerſul prayer, 
© Reveals the ſecret, | devoutly ſwear, 

© That, while theſe eyes behold the light, no hand 
© Shall dare to wong thee on this crowded ſtrand. 


© Not Atreus' ſon. Though no himſelf he boaſt | 


£ The king of men, and ſovereign of the hoſt,” 
Then boldly he * Nor does the god complain 

© Of vows withheld, or hecatombs unſlain. 

© Chryſefs ts her awful fire refus d, | 

The gifts rejected. and the prieſt abus'd, 

* Call down theſe judgments, and for more they 

r N 

© Juſt ready on th* exhauſted camp to fall; 

* Till ranſom-free the damſel is beftow'd, 

And hecatombs are ſent to ſooth the god, 

© To Chryſa ſent. Perhaps Apollo's rage 

The gifts may expiate, and the prieſt aſſuage.“ 
He ſpoke and ſac. When, with an angry frown, 

The chief of kiags upſtirted from his throne, 

Diſdain and vengeance in his boſom riſe, 

Leur in his brows, and ſparkle in his eyes: 

Full at the prieſt their fiery orbs he bent, 

And all at ance his fury found a yent. 
Augur-of ills, (for never good to me 

© Did that moſt inauſpicious voice decree) | 

© Forever ready to denounce my woes, 

When Greece is puniſh'd. 1 am ſtill the cauſe ; 

And now when Phebus ſpreads his plagues 
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To whom the ſwilt purſuer quick reply'd: 

© Oh ſunk in avarice, and ſwoln with pride 

© How ſhall the Greeks, though large of foul they 

My 555 

© Colle their ſever'd ſpoils, a heap ſor thee 

To ſearch anew, and cull the choiceſt ſhare 

Amid the mighty harveſt of the war? 

© 'Then yield thy captive to the god reſign'd, 

Aſſur'd a tenſold recompence to find. 

© WhenJove's decreeſhall throw proud Illion down 

© And give to plunder the devoted town.” 
Think not (Atrides anſwer'd) though thou 

fhine, = 

© Graceful in beauty, like the powers divine, 

© Think not thy wiles, in ſpecious words convey'd, 

From its firm purpoſe ſhall my foul diſſuade. 

© Muſt I alone bereft fit down with ſhame, 

© And thus inſulting keep thy captive dame? 

„ 

* 

c 


if. as I aſk'd, the large-ſoul'd Greeks conſent 
Fu'l recompeuce to give, I ſtand content, 

If not : a prize I ſhall myſelf decree, 

From him, or him, or elſt perhaps from thee. 


V hile the proud prince, deipoil'd, ſhall rage in 


vain. 

But break we here. The reſt let time explain. 
© Launch now a well trim'd galley from the ſhore, 
* With hands experienc'd at the bendiny oar : 
© TIncloſe the hecatomb; and then with care 
* To the high deck convey the captive fair, 
© The ſacred bark let ſage | lyſſes guide, 
© Or Ajax, or Idomeneus, prefide : 
© Or thou, O mighty man, the chief ſhall he. 
© And who more fit te ſoothe the god than thee?” 

* Shameleſs, and poor of ſoul,” the prince re- 

hes, ; 
And 1 the monarch caſts his ſcornful eyes, 
What Greek henceforth will march at thy com- 
mand, | 

In ſearch of danger on the doubtful ſtrand ? 
Whoin the face of day provoke the fight, 
Or tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night ? 
Not I, be ſure. Henceforward I am free. 
Far ne'er was Priam's houſe a foe to me. 
Far from their inroads, in my paſtures feed 
The lowing hcifer, and the pamper'd fteed, 
On Phthia's hills our fruits 3 grow, 
And ripen careleſs of the diſtant foe, 


* * * A - — * 7 


abroad, | 


"x Becauſe my blooming captive I detain, ' . | 
And the large ranſom is produc'd in vain. 
© Fond of the maid, my queen, in beauty's pride, 
* Ne'er charm'd me more, a virgin and a bride ; 
© Not Clytæmncſtra boaſts a nobler race, 
A ſweeter temper, or a lovelier face, 
© In wo ks of female {kill hath more command, 
Or guides the needle with a nicer hand, 
© Yet ſhe ſhall go. The fair our peace ſhall buy : 
* Better I ſuffer than my people die. 
* But mark me well. See inſtantiy prepar'd 
A ſull equivalent, a new reward. 


©. Nor is it meet, while each enjoys his ſhare, 8 Whate'er was giv'n I took, and thought it beſt, 


© Your chief ſhould loſc his portion of the war: 
ln vain your chief; whilſt the ear prize I boaſt, 


Between whoſe realms and our Theſſalian ſhore 
Unnumber'd mountains rife, and billows roar. 
For thine, and for thy baMed brother's fame, 
Acroſs thoſe ſeas, diſdainful man, I came; 
Yet, inſolent! by arbitrary ſway, 
Thou talk'ſt of ſeizing on my rightful prey, 
The prize whole purchale toils and dangers coſt, 
And given by ſuffrage of the Grecian hoſt. 
What town,wheniack'd by our victorious bands, 
But ſtill brought wealth to thoſe rapacious 
hands ? 
To me, thus ſcorn'd, contented-doſt thou yield 
My ſhare of blood in the tumultuous field; 
* But ſtill the flower of all the ſpoil is thine ; 
There elaim'ſt thou moſt. Nor e'er did l repine, 
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* 


To 


ls wreſted from me, and for ever loft,” | 


With flaughter tir d, and panting alter reſt. 
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« To Phthia now, ſor J ſhall fight no more, 1 © War's glorious peril ever Now to ſhare: 
« My ſhips their crooked prows ſhall turn from | © Aloof thou view'ſt the field; for death is there, 
ley ſhore. is greater far this peaceful camp to ſway, 
When lam ſcorn'd, I think I well foreſee And pcel the Greeks, at will, who difobey : 
What ſpoils and pillage will be won by thee.” © Atyrant lord o er flaves to earth debas d; 
« Hence, cried the monarch, hence! without For, had they fouls, this outrage were thy laſt. 
delay: | | * Put, thou, my fix d my final purpoſe hear, 
« Think not, vain man! my voice ſhall urge thy | By this dread ſceptre ſolemnly I [wear : 
| Ray. N By this which, once from out the foreſt torn, 
my © Others thou leav'ſt to the great cauſe inclin'd, | _ 3 nor ſhade ſhall ever more aur! 
A league of kings thou leav'ſt, and Jove behind. Wein nenne verdure mult renews 
ou © Of all the chiefs doſt thou oppoſe me molt : * Loppidtromi the vital ſrem, whence ſirſt ir grew: 
Outrage and uproar are thy only boaſt. ; Bur fen JOE n of mae 
4 « Diſcord and jars thy joy. But [earn to know, : Now-{ways the nations, and confirms the law) 
a © If thou art ſtrong, 'tis Jove hath made thee lo, args ſhall come, when for thin Homes ne 
© Go, at thy pleaſure. None will ſtop thy way. © The Greeks ſhall with for me, and with in vain; 
« Go, bid thy baſe born Myrmidons obey. . Nor thou, thou griev d, the wanted aid aſford, 
Thou, not thy rage, ſhall my reſolves ſubdue ; * When heaps on heaps ſhall fall by Mceines 
'« I fix my purpoſe, and my threats renew. : ſword : : | 
Since 'tis Gecreed I muſt the maid reſtore, 5 * late with zuguiſt ſhall thy Heart ae vm 1 
« A ſhip ſhall waft her to th' offended power; That the firſt Greek was made the public ſcorn. 
; But fair Briſeis, thy allotted prize, He ſaid. And, mounting with a furious bound» 
* « Myſclf will ſeize, and ſeize before thy eyes: He daſh'd his ſtudded ceptre on the ground; 
hat thou and each audacious man may fee, _ | Then fat. Atrides, eager to reply, 
; « How vain the raſh attempts to cope with me * | On the fierce champion glanc'd a vengeful eye. 
: Stung to the tou], tumultuous thoughts began 'T was then, the maiiding monarchs to compoſe, 
This way and that co rend the godlike man. | The Pylian pri:.ce, the ſmooth- ſpeech d Neſtor 
To force a patiage with his falchion drawn, „ | 
And huri th imperial boaſter from his throne, His tongue dropp d honey. Full of days was he 
He no » reſolves : and now: reſolves again Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to lee : 
To quell his fury, and his arm reſtrain. And, his firſt race of ſubjects long decay'd, 
While thus by turns his rage and reaſon ſway'd, O'er their ſons” ſons a peaceful ſceptre ſway'd. 
* And half unſheath'd he held the glittering blade; | Alas for Greece! he cries, and with what joy 
c 


That moment, Juno, whoſe impartial eye 
Watch'd o'er them both, ſent Pallas ſrom the ſky : 
She flew. and caught his yellow hair behind, 
(To im alone the radiant goddeſs ſhin'd.) 
Sudden he turn'd, and ſtarted with ſurprize ; 
Rage and revenge flaſh'd dreadful in his eyes. 
Then thus with haſty words: O! heavenly -born, 
* Com'ſt chou to ſee prqud Avamemnon's ſcorn ? 


Shall Priam hear, and every fon of Troy ! 
That you, the firſt in wiſdom as ia wars, 
Waſte your great ſouls in poor ignoble jar! 
Go to! you both are young. Yet oft rever'd 
Greater than you have the wile Neſtor heard. 
Their equals never ſha}: theſe eyes behold : 
C:zneus the juſt, Pirithous the bold, 


. 


"4 


y | | | © Exadius, Dryas, born to high command, 
But thou ſhalt ſee (my ſword ſhall make it good) | © Shepherds of men. and rulers of the land, 
This glutted ſand ſmoke with the tyrant'sblbod.“ | « Theſeus unrival'd in his ſire s abodes, 
To ſooth thy ſoul, the blue-ey'd maid replies, And mighty Polypheme, a match for gods. 
(if thou obey my voice) 1 left the ſkies. | © They, greateſt names that ancient ſtory knows, 
* Heaven's queen, Who favours both, gave this | © In mortal conflict met as dreadſul foes : 
e command! AR I © Fearleſs through rocks and wilds their prey pur- 
* Suppreſs thy wrath, and ſtay thy vengeful hand.  Tued,' x | 
he all thy rage in tauntful words expreſt; © And the huge double Centaur race ſubdued. 
But guiltleſs let the thirſty falchion reſt. © With them my early youth was pleas d to roam 
Mark what | ſpeak. An hour is on its way, Through reg1on>, far from my ſweetnative home; 
* When gifts tentold for this affront „ They call'd me to the wars. No living hand 
b « Supprefſs thy wrath, and heaven and me obey.” Could match their valour, or their ſtrength 
Then he: 1 yield; though with reluQant witliſtand; | 
3, mind. 8 - Yet wont they oft my ſage advice to hear. 
8 Who yields to heaven ſhall heaven propitiousfind,” Then liſten both, with an attentive ear. 


Seize not thou king of men, the heauteous flava, 
Th' allotted prize the Grecian voices gave. 
Nor thou, Pelides, in a threatening tone 


The ſilver hilt cloſe graſping, at the word, 
Deep in the ſheath he plunged his mighty ſword. 
The goddeſs, turning darted from his fight, 
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An reach'd Olympus in à moment's flight. Urge him to wrath. who fills that ſacred throne, 1 

. But fierce chilles, in a thundering tone, The king of forty kings, and honour'd more if 
, Throws out his wrath, and goes impetuous on. By nizghty Jove, than e'er was kipg before. W 
| - © Valiant with wine, and furious from the bowl! | * Brave though thou art, and of a race divine, 4 

ö oY Thou fierce-look'd talker with a coward foul! | * {hou muſt obey à power more great than thine, wi 
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© And thou, O king forbear Myſelf will ſue 
Great Thetis ſon his vengeance to ſubdue : 
Great Tketis? valiant ſon, our country's boaſt, 
The ſhield and bulwark of the Grecian hoſt. 
* Wiſe are thy words, O fire, the king began, 
But what can ſatiate this aſpiring man ? 
Unbounded power he claims o er human kind, 
And hopes for ſlaves I truſt he ne'er ſhail find. 
Shall we, becauſe the gods have form'd him 
ſtrong, 3 | 
Bear the rude language of his lawleſs tongue!? 
* If aw'd by thee, the Greeks might wel deſpiſe 
My name,” the prince, precipitate, replies. 
In vain thou nodd ft from thy imperial throne. 
Thy vaſſals ſeek elſewhere - for I am none. 
But break we here. The f. ir though juſtly mine, 
With ſword undrawn I purpoſe to reſign. 
On aught beſide, I once for all command, 
Lay not, I charge thee, thy preſumptuous hand. 
Come not within my reach. Nor dare advance, 
Or thy heart's blood ſhall reek upon my lance." 
Thus both in foyl debate prolong'd the day. 
'The council broke, each takes bis ſeparate way. 
Achilles ſeeks his teut with reſtleſs mind; 
Patroclus and his train move flow behind. 
Meantime, a bark was haul'd along the ſand, 
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Twice ten ſelected Greeks, a brawny band. 
Tug the tough oars, at the great king's com- 
mand, 8 ; 

The gifts, the hecatomh, the captive fair, 

Are all intruſted to Ulyſſes” care. 

They mount the deck. The veſſel takes its flight, 

Bounds o'er the ſurge, and I-ſſens to the ſight. 
Next he ordains a ong the winding coaſt 

By hallow'd rites to purify the hoſt, 

A herd of choſen vid ims they provide, 

And caſt their offals en the briny tide. 

Fat bulls and goats to great Apollo die. 

In clouds the ſavory ſteam aſcends the ſky, 


The Greeks to heaven their ſolemn vows ad- 


dreſt ; 
But dire revenge rol'*d in the monarch's breaſt, 
Ob{equious at his call two heralds ſtand: - 


To them in frowns he gives this harſh command. | 


Me heralds, to Achilles tent repair: 
© Thence quick the female flave Briſeis bear. 
With arms, if diſobey'd, myſelf- will come. 
© Bid him reſign her, or he tempts his doom.” 
The heralds, though unwillingly, obey. 
Along the ſea- beat ſhore they ſpeed their way: 
And, now the Myrmidonian quarter paſt, 
At his tent-deor they find the hero plac d. 
Diſturb d the 'olemn meſſengers he ſaw : 
They too ſtood ſilent, with reſpectſul awe, 
Before ihe royal youth, they reither ſpoke. 
Hegueſs'd their meſſage, and the ſilence broke: 
* Ye miniſters of gods and men draw near, 

* Not you, but him whoſe heralds ye appear, 
Robb d of my right I blame. Patroclus, bring 
* The damlſcl forth for this diſdainful king. 
But ye, my wrongs, O heralds, bear in mind, 
* And clear me to the gods and all mankind, 
Ev n to your thoughtleſs king; if ever more 

© My aid be wanted on the hoſtile ſhore. 
© Thoughtleſs he is, nor knows his certain doom, 
+ Blind to the paſt, nor ſees the woes to come, 
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; | His beſt defence thus raſhly to forege, 


And leave a naked army to the foe.” 
He ceaſed. Patroclus his dear friend obey d. 
And uſher d in the lovely weeping maid. 

Sore ſigh'd ſhe, as the heralds took her hand, 
And oft look'd back ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand, 
The widow d hero, when the fair was gone, 

Far ſrom his friends ſat bath'd in tears alone, 
On the cold beach he ſt, and fix'd his eyes 
Where black with ſtorms the curling billows riſe, 
"nd as the ſea wide-rolling he ſurvey'd. 
With out-ſtretch'd arms to his fond mother pray d: 
Since to ſhort life thy hapleſs ſon was born, 
Great Jove ſtands bound by promiſe to adorn 
His ſtinted courſe, with an immortal name. 
Is this the great amends ? the promis'd ſame} 
The ſon of Atreus, proud of lawleſs ſway, 
Demande, poſſeſſes, and enjoys my prey.“ 
Near her old fire enthron d, ſhe heard himweey 
From the low ſilent caverr s of the deep: 
Then in a morning miſt her head ſhe rears, 
| Sits by her ſon, and mingles tears with tears; 
Cloſe graſps her darling's hand. NM y ſon, ſhe criez, 
* Why heaves thy heart? and why o'erflow thy 
r 
Oh tell me, tell thy mother all thy care, 
That both may know it, and that both may ſhare, 
Oh! goddeſs!' cry'd he, with an inward groin, 
© Thou know'ſt it all: to thee are all things 
known, . 5 | 
© Fetian Thebes we ſack' d, their ranſack d tow- 


c 
c 
£ 
c 
c 


ers, 

The plunder of a people, all was ours, 
We ftood agreed the booty to divide. 
Chryſeis roſy-cheek'd, and ploſſy-cy'd, 
Fell te the king; but holy Chryſes bore 

« Vaſt gifts of ranſom, to the tente ſhore : 

| © His ſceptre ſtretching forth (the golden rod 
Hung round with hallow'd garlands of his god) 
Of all the hoſt, of every princely chief, 

© But firſt of Atreus' ſons, he begg'd relief. 
Throughout the hoſt conſenting murmurs ran, 
To yield her to the venerable man; 

© But the harſh king deny'd to do him right, 
And drove the trembling prophet from hisfiyht. 
| © Apollo heard his injur'd ſuppliant s cry, 
And dealt his arrows through th' inſected {ky; 
The ſwift contagion, ſent by his commands. 

_ © Swept thro' che camp, and thinn'd the Grecia 
bands. ! „ 

© The guilty cauſe a ſacred augur ſhow'd, 
And l firſt mov'd to mitigate the god. 
© At this the tyrant ſtorm'd, and vengeance vow & 


god. | 
0 Chryfeis firſt with gifts to Chryſa ſent, 
His heralds came this moment to my tent, 
And bore Briſeis thence, my beauteous ſlave, 
© TH allotted prize, which the leagu' d Greciand 
ave. 

< Thou goddeſs. then, and thou, know, haſt power, 
For thine own ſon the mighty Jove implore. 
Oft in my father's houſe ['ve heard thee tell. 
© When ſudden fears on heaven's great monarc 


tell, « Thy 


© And now too foon hath made his chreatuings 
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t Thy aid the rebel deities o'ercame, By 
And ſav'd the mighty thunderer from ſhame; 
Pallas, and Neptune, and great Juno, bound 
© The fire in chains, and hem'd their ſovereign 
round c 
Thy voice, O goddeſs broke their idle bands, 
And call'd the giant of the hundred hands, 
The prodigy, whom heaven and earth revere, 
« Briartus nam'd above, Ægeon here, 
His father Neptune he in ſtrength ſurpaſs'd ; 
At Jove's right hand his hideous form he plac'd, 
© Proud of his might. The gods with ſecret 
dread, FD; 
© Beheld the huge enormous ſhape and fled. 
© Remind him then: for well thou know ſt the 
art: - 
Go, claſp his knees, and melt his mighty heart. 
© Let the driven Argians, hunted o'er the p'ain, 
geek the laſt verge of this tempeſtuous main: 
There let them periſh, void of all relief, 
© My wrongs remember, and enjoy their chief, 
Too late with anguiſh ſhall his heart be torn, 
That the firſt Greek was made the public ſcorn.” 
Then ſhe (with tears her azure eyes ran o'er ;) 
* Why bore I thee ! or nouriſh'd, when I bore! 
© Bleſt, if within thy tent, and free from ſtrife, 
© hou might*ſt poſſeſs thy poor remains of life. 
Thy death approaching now the fates.foreſhuw; 
Short is thy deſtin'd term, and full of woe. 
* Ill-fated thou! and ch unhappy I ! 
But hence to the celeſtial courts | fly, 
* Where, hid in ſnow, to heaven Olympus ſwells, 
And Jove, rejoicing in his thunder, dwells. 
' Meantime, my ſon, indulge thy juſt diſdain: 
© Vent all thy rage, and ſhun the hoſtile plain, 
Till Jove returns. Laſt night my waves he 
| croſs'd, © 
* And ſought the diſtant Ethiopian coaſt : 
* Alorg the fkies his radiant ceurſe he ſteer'd, 
* Behind him all the train of gods appear'd, 
A bright proceſſion. To the holy feaſt 
* Of blamelets men he goes a grateful gueſt. 
* 10 heaven he comes, when twice ſix days are 
rr 
* Then ſha Il his voice the fire of gods implere, 
hen to my lofty manſion will I paſs, 
* Founded on rocks of ever-during braſs: 
* There will | claſp his knees with wonted art, 
Nor doubt. my fon, but | ſhall melt his heart 
She ceas'd 3; and left him loſt in doubtful care, 
And bent on vengeance for the raviſh'd fair 
But, ſafe arriv'd near Chryſa's ſacred ſtrand, 
The tage Ulyſſes now advanc'd to land. 
Along the coaſt he ſhoots with ſwelling gales, 
Thea lowers the lofty maſt, and ſurls the ſails ; 
Next plies to port with many a well-tim'd oar, 
And drops his anchors near the faithful ſhore. 
The bark now fix'd amidſt the rolling tide, 
Chryſeis follows ker experienc'd guide: 
The gifts to Phoebus from the Grecian hoſt, 


| Aherd of bulls went bellowing o'er ti e hoaſt. 


He led, and near the altar took his ſtand, 

Then gave her to the joyful father's hand. 

: All hail! Atrides ſets thy daughter free, 

. Sends offerings to thy god, and giſts to rhe. 


Lo the god's fane. high looking o er the land, 


| With ſparkling wines 
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© But thou intreat the power, whoſe dreadful] ſway 
Afflicts his camp; and ſweeps his hoſt away.“ 
He ſaid, and gave her. The fond father ſmil'd 
With ſecret rapture, and embrac d his child. 
The victims now they range in choſen bands, 
And offer gifts with unpolluted hands: 
When with loud voice, and arms up-rear'd in air, 
The hoary prieſt prefer'd-this powerſui prayer: 
Dread warrior with the lilver bow, give ear: 
Patron of Chryſa and of Cilla, hear. 
About this dome thou walk'ſt thy conſtant round, 
Still have my vows thy power propitious found. 
Rous'd by my prayers ev'n now my vengeance 
burns, | | 
And ſmit by thee, the Grecian army mourns. 
Hear me once more ; and let the ſuppliant foe 
* Avert thy wrath, and ſlack thy dreadful bow.” 
He pray d: and great Apollo heard his prayer. 
The ſuppliants now their votive rites prepare : 
Amidſt the flames they cait the hallow'd bread, 
And heaven-ward turn'd cach victim's deſtin'd 
head : | 
Next ſlay the fatted bul's, their ſkins divide, 
And from each carcaſe rend the ſmoking hide; 
On every limb large rolls of fat beltow, | 
And choſen morſels round the offcrings ftrow : 
Myſterious rites. Then on the fire divine 
he great high-prieſt pours forth the ruddy wine; 
Himſelf the offering burns. On either hand : 
A troop of youths, in decent order, ſtand, 
On ſharpen'd forks obedienr to the fire, 
They turn the taſteful fragments in the fire, 
Adorn the feaſt, ſee every diſh *'well-ſtor'd, 
And ſerve the plenteous meſſes to the hoard. 


When now the various featts had chear'd their 
ſouls, 5 
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they crown'd the generous 


The firſt libations to Apollo pay, 

And ſolemnize with ſacred hymns the day: 

His praiſe in lo Pæans loud they ſing, 

And ſooth the rage of the far ſhooting king. 

At evening, through the ſhore diſpers' d, they ſleep, 

Huſh'd by the diſtant roarings of the deep. 
When now, aſcending from the ſhades of night, 

Aurora glow'din all her roſy light 

The daughter of the dawn: th' awaken'd crew 

Back to the Greeks encamp d their courle renew. 

i he breezes freſhen ; for which friendly gales 

Apollo ſpread their wide, diſtended fails ; 

Cleft by the rapid prow, the waves divide, 

And in hoarſe murmurs break on either ſide, 

In ſafety to the deſtin'd port they paſs'd, 

And fix'd their bark with grappling haulſers faſt ; 

Then dragg'd her farther, on the dry-land coaſt, 

Regain'd their tents, and mingled in the hoſt. 
But fierce Achi les, ſtill on vengeance bent, 

Cheriſh'd his wrath, and madden'd in his tent; 

Th' uſſembled chiefs ke ſhun'd withhigh difdain, 

A band of kings: nor ſought the hoſtile plain: 

Rut long'd to hear the dittant troops engage, 

The ſtrife grow doubtful, aad the battle rage. 
Twelve days were paſt; andnowth*: thereal train, 

Jove at their head, to heaven return'd again: 

When 'Thetis, from the deep prepar'd to riſe, 

Shot through « big-{wolawave,and pierc'd theik 
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| 0 8 's ſon, why ſo ſevere?' replies 
At early morn ſhe reach'd the realms above, | | : — o-_ 6+ a lotne majeſtic eyes. * Thus 
The court of gods, the reſidence of Jove. 5 2 gene. e thoughts at pleaſure hide, or in bliſs 
On the top point of high Olympus, crown #: Y cs | vor wa 
Wich hills on hills, him far apart ſhe _—_ 1 3 ak'd, nor now afpire to know The M 
Above the reſt. The earth beneath display 4 r e dn nos Se un Altern: 
(A boundleſs proſpect) his broad eye ſurvey” 5 0 11 high throne, the ſilver- ſooted queen, Touch 
Her leſt hand graſp d bisknees. her right ſhe rear J/%%CCͤͤ . The ſur 
And touch'd with 1 _ Ne 8 % ya Teh in the deep reſides. | Sought 
Then, ſuppliant, with mbmilive e N N 1 N Thy nod even me ſhe was not deny'd: Each h 
TY if ets | ar — >: ig ET 25 : A Greece mult periſh for a madman's pride. A maſt 
> Ad EET; rebel Acities oppreſt, : . . ; tem N 
« My aid gc Wr — one FR To e the god, whoſe hand the | pet Ev'n b 
Since to ſhort life my haplefs ſon was born, i Ks 1 us heaven r 
6 thou with fame the ee ee Drives e _ I and blackens _ 
* Puniſh the king of men, whoſe lawleſs ſway , <r'4: * Doſt thou till complain? His eye 
* Hath ſham'd the youth, and ſeiz'd his deſtin'd „ eee OE Fan 5 
rey. 5 144+ iſcluſe the dark event to come Was Ji 
> Awhile let Troy prevail that Greece may grieve, : 3 5 teens d 7 ] 
And doubled honours to my offspring give. : = Fe en my nt 
She ſaid, The god vouchſal . And woes foreſeen but lengthen out thy pain, 
(A deep ſuſpenſe fat in his thoughtful eye: „„ Diſpute ap een ro 
Once more around his knecs the goddeſs clung, . * woes . ſuperior hand. 
And to ſoft accents form'd her artful tongue: Ry 2 he ods, around thee leagued, engage | 
„Oh! ſpeak Or grant me, or deny e ee in ren mield thee from my kindled rage. JL. c 
eee bear; | kinks and abaſh'd ſhe ſat without reply, ; 
* That l may know, if thou my prayer _ A 4 iov. uward turn'd her large majeſlic eye, And | 
© The moſt despis'd of all the gods am I e . rther durſt th? offended fire piovoke: Blame 
With a deepſigh the I hundering Power replies: | avg 6 eee eee een ee had 
Jo what a height will Juno's anger riſe! : = * 1 ng eee ee What 
Still does her voice before the gods pins T nd orator. and thus his ſpeech addreſt: Slow « 
My pargal band, thar gives the Trojans aid. « Hard in our fate, if men of mortal line Grief 1 
I grant thy ſuit. But, hence! depart unſeen, 5 eee eng he powers divine, | Or flo 
* And ſhun the ſight of heaven's ſuſp e e,, if 2 We earth diſtuth the bleſſed abodes, Car 
|; Believe my nod, the great, the certain ſign, 3 K. 30 th' a:nbroſial banquet of the gods! My ſ. 
; * When Jove propitious hears the powers divine; 4 band my mother once be rul'd by me, How 
Ihe fign that ratifies my high eee = TI 1 wh ele more wiſe than 1 pretend to be: By mi 
That thus Iwill: and what { will ſhall ſtand. i. pas. eee ee eee | Throi 
erke bre 2 5e 8 Andes ſubmiſſion to our ſather pay. Thro: 
The large black curls fell awful from behind, i 3 _ again his gloomy rage to rife, 
0 Thick ſhadowing the ftern neces of-the goſh: c Ulrim d = damp the revels of the ſkies. What 
as Olympus trembled at th' almiphty nod. . mY ken feces ah” Olympics it The | 
i The goddeſs {mil d: and, with a ſudden leap, Who could reft-the mighty monarch & will? The e 
0 From the high mountain plung ee ee * Then thou to love the 'Thunderer reconcile, And 
f But Jo repair'd to his eres urge And tempt him kindly on us all to ſmile.“ Whil 
k And, as he roſe, up-rofe th' immortal powers. nc (aid | d in his tottering hands up-bore Acce} 
i anks, on either ſide, th àaſſembly caſt, He ſaid: and in , ing o'er. Oh, 
+ In ranks, ; 10 fa? A double goblet, fill'd, and foaming . | 
i Bow'd down, and did obeiſance "on he pafe d. © Sit down; dear mother, with a heart content, And 
by To him en hron'd (for whiſpering ſhe had ſeen N 1 a mote diſzraceful puniſhment, To ſt 
| Cope at by: Raves the filver<looted e e 8 Which if 8588 ove iuflict „poor I, difmay'd, A fre 
1 Daughter of him, who, low beneath the tides, ogy ok pi f, nor Gare to give thee aid. Mine 
if Aged and hoary in the deep reſides) i 0 at Jove ſhall reign for ever, uncontrol'd : And 
bf Big with invectives, Juno ſilence broke, 2 . ember, when I took thy part of old, Me! 
: eee e eee id 1] Ca ant by the heel he ſwung me round on high, May 
| * Falſe Jove! what goddeſs whiſpering di 6 Aon hurl'd me from th' etherea A 5 f 
ſee ? : f FC al From morn to noon | fell, ſrom noon to night: yl 
| O fond of councils ſtil} conceal d rom me! N 00 piteous ſight, My 
; © 'To me, deglected, thou wilt ne'er age nd 1 7h ons hardly could my breath recall, And 
0 One ſingle thought of thy cloſc-cover'd heart. 1 os with 'he dreadiet fall | 0 
f To whom the Sire of pods and men reply d; = 2 i 2 8 fag ſmiling, her bright arm cil- dad 
. © Strive not to find. whit I decree to To 15 Dey 8 a | | 4 wy 
* © Labcrious were the ſearch. and vain the ſtriſe, | | 1 ſon cor ve: d. 2 
I « ev'n for thee, my ſiſter and my wife. To TD 1 he crowu'd, Pros 
Ihe thoughts and counſels, proper to declare, r roſy neQar fairly round. : Ina 
© Nor god nor mortal ſhall before thee ſhare : ] . ee ent canes t toy d Chic 
But, what my ſecret wiſdom {hall ordain, The 5 3 = "2s ae Abner ag Ster 
* Thivk not ta reach, for know the thought were | *. he buſy ſkiuk | 


Thus, V 
Vain. | 
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Thus, feaſting to the full. they paſs'd away, 
Ih bliſsful banquets, all the live- long day. 
Nor wanted nelody. With heavenly art 
The Muſes ſung ; each Muſe perform'd ker part, 
Alternate warbling; while the golden lyre, 
Touch'd by Apslls, led the vocal choir. | 
The ſun at length declin'd, when every gueſt 
Sought his bright palace, and withdrew to reſt ; 
kack had his palace on th' Olympian hill, 
A maſter-pjece of Vulcan's matchleſs ſkill. 
Ev'n he, the god, who heaven's great ſceptre 

ſways | 

And frowns amid the lightning's dreadful blaze, 
His bed of ſtate aſcending, lay compos'd ; 
His eyes a ſweet refreſhing ſlumber clos'd : 
And at his fide, all glorious to behold. 
Was Juno lodged in her alcove of gold. 


c 


TO THE EARL OF WARWICK, 


ON THE DEATH OF MR, ADDISON, 


F, _ too long, the drooping Muſe hath 
. 2y d, 

And left her debt to Addifon unpaid, 
Blame not her ſilence. Warwick. but bemoan, 
And judge, oh judge, my boſom by your own, 
What mourner ever felt poetic fires ' 
Slow comes the verſe that real woe inſpires: 
Grief unaffeQed ſuits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 

Can | forget the diſmal night that gave / 
My ſoul's beſt part for ever to the grave 
How ſilent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the manſions of the dead, 
Through breathing ſtatues, then unheeded things, 


Throug rows of warriors, and through walks of 


kings! 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire; 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir ; 
The duties by the lawn-rob'd prelate pay'd ; 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd ! 


Accept theſe tears, thou dear departed friend. 

Oh, gone ſor ever! take this long adieu; 

And fleep in peace, next thy lov d Montague, 

To ſtrew freſh laurels, let the taſk be mine, 

A frequent pilgrim, at thy ſacred ſhrine ; 

Mine with true ſighs thy abſence to bemoan, 

And grave with ſaithful epitaphs thy ſtone. 

Meer from me thy lov'd memorial part, 

May ſhame afflict this alienated heart; 

Of thee forgetful if 1 form a ſong, 

My lyre be broken, and untun d my tongue, 

My grief be doubled from thy image free, 

And mirth a torment, unchaſtis d by thee. 
Oft let me range the gloomy aiſles alone, 

dad luxury, to vulgar minds unknown, 

Along the walls where ſpeaking marbles ſhow 
hat worthies form the hallow'd mould below ; 
roud names, who once the reins of empire held; 
arms who triumph'd; or in arts excell'd; 

Chiefs grac'd with ſcars, and prodigal of blood 


tern patriots, who for ſacred freedom ſtood, 
Vor. v. | 


Juſt men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And ſaints who taught, and led, the way toheaven;z 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 
mince their foundation, came a nobler gueſt ; 
Nor e er was to the bowers of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſhade. 

In what new region, ta the juſt aſſign'd, 


A winged Virtue, through th' ethereal ſky, 

From world to world unweary'd does he fly? 

Or curious trace the long laborious maze 

Of heaven's decrees, where wondering angels 

aze? 

Does he delight to hear bold ſeraphs tell 

How Michael battl'd, and the dragon fell; 

Or, mix'd with milder cherubim, to glow 

In hymns of love, not ill efſay'd below? 

Or doſt thou warn poor mortals left behind, 

A taſk well ſuited to thy gentle mind? 

Oh! if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend ; 

Jo me, thy aid, thou guardian genius, lend! 

\- hen rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 

When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 

In filent whiſperings purer thoughts impart, 

And turn from ill, a frail and feeble heart ; 

Lead through rhe paths thy virtue trod before, 

Till bliſs ſhall join nar death can part us more. 

| That awful form, which, fo the heavens decree, 

Muſt ſtill be lov'd and till deplor'd by me, 

In nightly viſions ſeldom fails to riſe, 

Or, rous'd by Fancy, meets my waking eyes. 

If buſineſs calls. or crowded courts invite; 

rh' unblemiſh'd ſtateſman ſeems to ſtrike my ſight; 

If in the ſtage I ſeek to ſooth my care; - 

meet his ſoul which breathes in Cats there; 

If penſive to the rural ſhades I rove: 

His ſhape o'*eftakes me in the lonely grove ; 

Twas there of juſt and good he reaſon'd ſtrong, 

Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais'd fome ſerious 
age >. | 

There patient ſnow'd us the wiſe courſe to ſteer, 

A candid cenſor, and a friend ſevere; 


, | There taught us how to live; and (oh! too high 
While ſpeechleſs o'er thy cloſing grave we bend, 


The price for knowledge) taught us how to die. 
Thou hill, whoſe brbw the antique ſtructures 
racy: : 
Rear d by bold chieſs of Warwick's noble race, 
Why, once ſs lov'd, whene'er thy bower appears, 
O er my dim eye-balls glance the ſudden tears! 
How ſweet were once thy prolpects freſh and fair, 
Thy ſloping walks, and unpolluted air! 
How ſweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy noon-tide ſhadow, and thy evening breeze! 
His image thy forſaken bowers reſtore ; | 
Thy walks and airy proſpects charm no mare; 
No more the ſummer in thy glooms allay'd, 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon-day ſhade, 
From other hills, however Fortune frown'd; 
Some refuge in the Muſe's art 1 found ; 
ReluQant now I touch the trembling ''ring, 
'Ber:ft of him, who taught me how to ſing; - 
And theſe fad accents, murmur'd o'er his urn, 
Betray that abſence, they attempt to mourn. 
O! muftIthen now freſh : y boſom bleeds, 
And Craggs in death to Addiſon ſucceeds) 
P 
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What new employments pleale th' unbody'dmind; ' 
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The verſe, begun to one loſt friend, prolong, 
And weep a ſecond in th' unfiniſh'd ſong! 
Theſe works divine, which on his death- bed laid 
To thee, O Craggs, th' expiring ſage convey'd, 
Great, but ill omen'd, monument of fame, 


Nor he ſurviv'd te give, nor thou to claim. 


Swift after him thy ſocial ſpirit flies, 
And cloſe to his, how ſoon ! thy coffin lies, 
Bleit pair whoſe union future bards ſhall tell 
In future tongues ; each other's boaſt | farewell, 
Farewell om, join'd in fame, in friendſhip 
try'd, n 
No chance could ſever, nor the grave divide. 


TY 


COLIN AND LUCY. 
A BALLAD. 


( F Leinfter, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 
Nor e' er did Liffy's limpid ſtream 
Reflect ſo fweet a face: 
Till luckleſs love, and pining care, 
mpair'd her roſy hue, 
Her coral lips, and damaſk cheeks, 
And eyes of gloſſy blue. 


Oh! have you ſeen a lily pale, 
When beating rains deſcend? 

So droop'd the ſlow-confuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy warn'd, of flattering ſwains 
Take heed, ye eaſy fair: 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ve perjur'd ſwains, beware. 


Fhree times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; | 

And ſhrickiny at her window thrice, 
The raven flap'd his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The ſolemn boding ſound : 

And thus, in dying words, beſpo 
The virgins weeping round : 

I hear a voice, you cannot hear, 
„% Which ſays, I muſt not ſtay; 

© 1 ſee a hand, you cannot ſee, 
„Which beckons me away. 

* By a falſe heart, and broken vows, 
% In early youth I die: 

„Was I to blame, becauſe his bride 
« Was thrice as rich as 1? 

„ Ah, Colin! give not her thy vows, 
Vous due to me alone: 

© Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiſs, 
„Nor think him all thy own. 

% To-morrow, in the church to wed, 
© Impatient, both prepare 

© But know, fond maid ; and know, falſe man, 
© That Lucy will be there! 8 


© Then bear my corſe, my comrades, bear, 
© This bridegroom blithe to meet, 

© Ile in his weddivg-trim fo gay, 
© [ in my winding-ſheet.“ 


. 


' 


| 
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She ſpoke, ſhe dy d, her corſe was borne 
The bridegroom blithe to meet, 
He in his wedding trim fo gay, 
She in her winding- ſhect. 


Then what were perjur'd Collin's thoughts? 
How were theſe nuptials kept? 
The brideſmen flock'd round Lucy dead, 
And all the village wept. 
Confuſion, ſhame, remorſe, deſpair, 
At once his boſom ſwell : 
The damps of death.bedew'd his brow, - 
He ſhook, he groan'd, he fell. 


From the vain hride, ah, bride no more, 
The varying crimſon fled, 

When, ſtretch'd before her rival's corſe. 
She ſaw her huſband dead. 

Then to his Lucy's new made grave, 
Con vey'd by trembling ſwains, 

One mould with her, beneath one ſod, 
For ever he remains. 


Oft at his grave, the conſtant hind 
And plighted maid are ſeen ; 

With garlands gay, and true-love knots, 
They deck the ſacred green; 

But, ſwain foreſworn, whoe'er thou art, 
This hallow'd ſpot forbear ; 

Remember Collin's dreadful fate, 

| And fear to meet him there. 


* 


| TO SIR GODFREY KNELLER,. 


| AT HIS COUNTRY SEAT. 


O Whitton's ſhades, and Hounſlow's aity 

plain, 

Thou, Kneller, tak'ſt thy ſummer flights in vain, 

In vain thy wiſh gives all thy rural hours 

To the fair villa, and ſhell- ordered bowers; 

To court thy pencil early at thy gates, 

ambition knocks, and fleeting beauty waits; 

The boaſtful Muſe, of others fame fo ſure, 

Implores thy aid to make her own ſecure; 

The Great, the Fair, and, if aught nobler be, 

Aught more belov'd, the Arts ſolicit thee, 
How canſt thou hope to fly the world in vai 

From Europe ſever'd by the circling main; 

| Sought by the kings of every diſtant land, 

Aud every hero worthy of thy hand? 

Haſt thou forgot that mighty Bourbon fear'd 

He till was mortal, till thy draught appear'd! 

That Coſmo choſe thy glowing form to place, 


%, 


} Amidſt her maſtersof the Lombard race? 


See on her Titian's and her Guido s urns, 
Her falling arts forlorn Heſperia mourns; 


| While Britain wins each garland from her brow, 


Her wit and freedom firſt, her painting now. 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's ſhore, 
Nor mean the taſk, each breathing buſt explore. 

Line after line, with painful patience trace, 
his Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace: 
Vain care of parts; if, impotent of ſoul, 

Th' induftrious workman fails to warm the whole 


| Each theft betrays the marble whenceyt came, 


And à cold ſtatue ſtiffens in the ſrame. 


Thee Nature taught, nor Art her aid dcny'd, 1 


„neee 


. 


yail 


e. 


The kindeſt miftreſs, and the ſureſt guide, 
To catch a likeneſs at one piercing ſight, 
And place the faireſt in the faireſt light; 
Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, | 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
And her juſt image makes Cleora ſtart. | 

A mind that graſps the whole is rarely-found, 
Half learn'd, half painters, and haif wits abound ;. 
Few, like thy genius, at proportion aim, 
All great, all graceful, and throughout the ſame. 

Such be thy life, O ſince the glorious rage- 
That fir'd thy youth, flames unſubdued by age; 
Though wealth, nor fame now touch thy ſated 

mind, | 5 

Still tinge the canvas, bounteous to mankind; 
Since after thee may riſe an impious line, 
' Coarſe manglers of the human face divine, 
Paint on, till Fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy, art. 


— 


o THE DEATH OF THE EARL or CADOGAN, 
F Marlborough's. captains, and Eugenio's 
friends, | f 
The laſt, Cadogan, to the grave deſcends: 


Low lies each hand, whence Blenheim's.. glory 4 


ſprung, £ 
The chiefs whoconquer'd, and the bards who ſung. 
From his cold corſe though every friend be fled, 
'Lo! Envy waits, that lever of the dead : 
Thus did ſhe feign o'er Naſſau's hearſe to mourn; 
Thus wept, inſidious, Churchill, o'er thy urn; 
To blaſt the living, gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths, herſelf had tainted, trim'd anew. 
Thou, yet unnam'd to fill his empty place, 
And lead to war thy country's growing race, 
Take every wiſh, a Britiſn heart can frame, 
Add palm to palm, and riſe from fame to fame. 
An hour muſt come, when,thou ſhalt hear with 


rage, 
Thyſelf traduc'd, and curſe a thankleſs age: 
Nor yet for this decline the generous ſtrife, 


Theſe ills, brave men, ſhall quit thee with thy life, | 


Alive though ſtain'd by every abject ſlave, 

Secure of fame and juſtice iu the grave. | 

Ah! no- when once the mortal yields to Fate, 
The blaſt af Fame's ſwet trumpet ſounds too late, 

Too late to ſtay the ſpirit on its flight, 

Or ſooth the new inhabitant of light; 

Who hears regardleſs, while fond man, diſtreſs'd, 

Hangs on the abſent, and laments the bleſt. 

11 then ſame, ill ſought thro' fields and 
lood, 

Farewel unfaithful promiſer of good: 

Thou muſic, warbling to the deafen'd ear! 
"Thou incenſe waſted on the funeral bier! 

Through life purſued in vain, by death obtain'd, 

When aſk'd deny'd us, and when given diſdain'd. 


| AN ODE 1IN9CRIBED TO 
THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND 
At Windfor. | 


1 
"Fn dome, where Edward firſt enroll'd . 
His red-croſs knights and barons boid;” 
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V hoſe vacant ſeats, by Virtue bought, 
Ambitious emperors have ſought : 


In peace belov'd, in War renown'd, 
Who made the hoſtile nations moan, * ' 
Or brought a bleſhng on their own +- 
II. 3 
Once more a ſon of Spencer waits, 
A name familiar to thy gates; 


The Garter while thy. founder reign'd, 
He offer'd here his dinted ſhield, 

The dread of Gau's.in Crefii's field, 
Which, in thy high-arch'd temple rais'd, 
For four long centuries hath blaz'd, 

III. 


|| Theſe ſeats our ſires, a hardy kind. 


To the fierce fons of war confin'd, 
The flower of chivalry, who drew, 
With ſinew'd arm the ſtubborn yew : 
Or with heav'd pole- ax clear'd the field; 
Or who, in juſts and tourneys ſxill'd, 
Before their ladies“ eyes renown'd, 
"Threw horſe and horſeman to the ground. 
2 a IV. 
th aſter-times, as courts re * q, 
Our patriots in the liſt were join'd. 
Not only Warwick, ſtain'd with blood, 


Have in their crimſon croſſes glow'd ; 

But, on juſt lawgivers beftow'd, 

Theſe emblems Cecil did inveſt, 

And gleam'd on wile Godolphin's breaſt, 
v. 

So Greece, ere arts began to riſe, 

Fix'd huge Orion in the ſkies, 

And ſtern Alcides, fam'd in wars, 

Beſpangled with a thouſand ſtars; 

Till letter'd Athens round the pole 

Made gentler couſtellations roll; 

In the blue heavens the lyre ſhe ſtrung, 

And near the Maid the * Balance hung. 


VI; 
Then Spencer, mount amid the band, 


What though the hero's flame repreſs'd 
Burns calmly in thy generous breaſt ! 

Yet who. more dauntleſs to oppoſe 

In doubtful days our home-bred foes! 
Who rais'd his country's wealth ſo high, 
Or- view'd with leſs defiring eye! 

5 VII. 
Ihe ſage who large of ſoul ſurveys... 

The globe, and al its empires weighs, 
Watchſul the various climes to guide, 


A nobler name in Windfor's ſhrine 

Shall leave, if right the muſe divine, 

Than fprung of old, abhorr'd and vain, 

From ravag d realms and myriads ſlain. 

c VIII. 1 
Why praiſe we, prodigal of fame, 

The rage that. the world on flame? 


* Names of Conſiellationt. 
P. &- | 


Where Britain's ſoremoſt names are found, 


Sprung from the chief whoſe proweſs gain'd 


Or Marlborough near the Danube's flood, 


Where knights and kings pramiſcuous ſtand. 


Which ſeas, and tongues, and faiths, divide, ; 
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My guiltleſs Muſe his brow ſhall bind 

Whoſe godlike bounty ſpares mankind. 

For thoſe, whom bloody garlands crown, 

The braſs may breathe the marble frown, 
To him through cvery reſcued land, 

Ten thouſand living trophies ſtand, 


' KENSINGTON GARDEN. 
* — Campos, ubi Troja fuit.” Virs. 


IN HERE Kenſington, high o'cr the neighbour- 
ing lands 

*Midft greens and ſweets, a regal fabric, ſtands, 

And ſees each ſpring, luxuriant in her bowers, 

& ſnow of bloſſoms, and a wild of flowers, 

The dames of Britain oft in crowds repair 

To gravel walks, and unpolluted air. | 

Here, while the town in damps and darkneſs lies, 

They breathe in ſun-ſhine, and ſee azure ſkies ; 

Each walk, with robes of various dycs beſpread, 

Seems from afar a moving tulip-bed, 

Where rich bro es and gloſſy lamaſks glow, 

And chints, the rival of the ſhowery bow. 


Here England's daughter, darling of the land, 
Sometimes, jurrounded with her virgin band, 
Gleams through the ſhades. She, towering o'er 
the reſt. 

Stands faireſt of the fairer kind confeſt, 

Form'd to gain hearts, that Brunſwick's cauſe de- 
ny'd, 

And charel a people to her ſather's fide. 

Long have theſe groves to royal gueſts becn 

known, 

Nor Naſſau firſt prefer d them to a throne, 

Ere Norman banners way'din Britiſh air; 

Ere lordly Hubba with the golden hair 

Pour'd in his Danes ; ere elder Julius came; 

Or Dardan Brutus gave our iſle a name; 

A prince of Albion's lineage grac'd the wood, 

The ſcene of wars, and ſtain'd with lovers' blood. 


You, who thro' gazing crowds, your captive 

throng, i 

Throw pan:s and paſſions as you move along, 

Turn on your left, ye fair, your radient eyes, 

Where all unlevel'd the gay garden lies: 

If generous anguiſh for another's pains 

Ere heav'd your hearts, or ſhiver d through your 
veins, 

Look down attentive on the pleaſing dale, 

And liſten to my melancholy tale. 

That hollow fpace, where now in living rows 
Line above line the yew's ſad verdure grows, 
Was, ere the planter's hand its beauty gave, 

A common pit, a rude unfaſhion'd cave. 

The landſkip now ſo ſweet ſhe well may praiſe: 
But far, far ſweeter in its ancient days, 

Far ſweeter was it, when its pcopled ground 

With fairs domesand dazzling towers was crown'd. 
Where in the midit thoſe verdant pillars ſpring, 
Roſe the proud palace of the Elfin king; 

For every hedge of vegetable green, 

In happicr years a crowded ſtreet was ſcen; | 


— 


+ 


Nor all thoſe leaves that now the proſpect grace, 
Could match the numbers of its pygmy race, 
What urg d this mighty empire to its ſate, 

A tale of woe and wonder, relate. | 


When Albion rul'd the land, whoſe lineage came 

From Neptune mingling with a mortal dame, 
Their midnight pranks the ſprightly fairies play'd 
On every hill and danc'd in every ſhade: 
But, foes to (un-ſhine, moſt t ey took delight 
In dells and dales conceal'd from human fight : 
There hew'd their houſes in the arching reck; 
Or ſcoop'd the boſom of the blaſted oak; 


Or heard o'erſhadowed by ſome ſhelving hill, 


The diſtant murmurs of the falling rill. 

They, rich in pilfer'd ſpoils, indulg'd their mirth, 
And pity'd he huge wretched ſons of earth. 
Ex'n now, tis ſa:d the hinds o'erhcar their ſtrain, 
And ſtrive to vie their airy forms in vain: 
They to their cells at man's approach repair, 
Like the ſhy leveret, or the mother-hare, 

The whilſt poor mortals ſtartle at the ſound 

Of unſeen footſteps on the haunted ground. 


Amid this garden, then with weeds o'ergrown, 
Stood the lov'd ſeat of royal Oberon. 
From every region to his palace-ygate 


Came peers and princes of the fairy ſtate, 


Who, rank'd in council round the ſacred ſhade, 
Their monarch's will and great b-heſts obey'd. 
From Th.mes' fair banks, by lofty towers adorn'd, 
With loads of plunder oft their chieſs return'd: 
Hence in proud robes, and colours bright and gay, 
Shone every knight and every lovely fay 
Whoe'er en Powell's dazzling ſtage diſplay'd, 
Hath fam'd kiny Pepin and his Court ſurvey'd, 
May gueſs, if old by modern things we trace, 
The pomp and ſplendor of the fairy-race, 

By magic ſene'd, by ſpells enccmpaſs'd round, 
No mortal touch'd this interdicted ground ; 

No mortal enter'd, thoſe alone who came 
Stol'n from the couch ef ſme terreſtrial dame: 
For oft of babes they robb'd the matron's bed, 
And leſt ſome fickly changeling in the 1 ſtead. 

t chanc'd a youth of Albion's royal blood 
Was ſoſter'd here, the wonder of the wood. 
Milkah for wiles above her peers. renown'd, 
Deep-ſ{kill'd in charms, «2d many a myſtic ſound, 
As through the regal dome ſhe ſought for prey, 
Obſerv'd the infant lbion where he lay 
in mantles broidered o'er with gorgeous pride, 
And ſtole him from the ſlee ping mother's fide. 


Who now but Milkah triumphs in her mind! 
Ah, wretched nymph, to future evils blind! 
Ihe time ſhall come when thou ſhalt dearly pay 
The theft, hard-hearted, of that guilty day: 
Thou in thy turn, ſhalt like the Care repine, 
And all her ſorrows doubled ſhall be thine: 

He who adorns thy houſe, the levely boy 
Who now adorns it, ſhall at length deſtroy. 
Two hundred moors in their pale courſe had 
ſeen N 
The gay-rob'd fairies glimmer on the green, 
And Albion now had reach'd in youthful prime 
To ninctcen years, as mertals meaſure time 


Fluſh'd 
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| Flufh'd with refiſtieſs charms he fied to love 


Each nymph and little Dryad of the grove ; 

For ſkilful Milkah ſpar'd not to employ 

Her utmoſt art to rear the princely boy: 

Each ſimple limb ſhe ſwath'd, and tender bone, 
And to the Elfin ſtandard kept him down; 

She robh'd dwarſ-elders of their fragrant fruit, 
And fed him early with the daiſy's root, 
Whence through his veins the powerful juices ran, 
And form'd in beauteous miniature the man. 
Yet ſtill, two inches taller than the reſt, 

His lofty port his human hirth confeſt ; 

A foot in height, how ſtately did he ſhow ! 
How look ſuperior on the crowd below ! 


What knight like him could toſs the ruſhy lance ! | 


Who move ſo graceſul in the mazy dance! 
A ſhape ſo nice, or features half fo fair. 
What elf could boaſt ! or ſuch a flow of hair! 
Bright Kenna ſaw, a princeſs born to reign, 
And felt the charmer burn in every vein. 
She, heireſs to this empire's potent lord, 
Prais'd like the ſtars, aud next the moon ador'd. 
She, whom at diſtance thrones and princedoms 
view'd, | | 
To whom proud Oriel and Azuriel ſued, 
In her high palace lahguiſh'd, void of joy, 
And pin'd in ſecret for a mortal boy. 
He too was ſmitten, and diſcreetly ſtrove 
By courtly deeds to gain the viręin's love. 
For her ne cull'd the faireſt flowers that grew, 


Ere morning ſuns had drain'd their fragrant dew; 


He chac'd the ho-net in his mid-day flight, 


And brought her glow- worms in the noon of. | 


night; 
When on ripe fruits ſhe caſt a wiſhing eye, 
Did ever Albion think the tree too high !. 
He ſhow'd her where the pregnant goldfinch hung, 
And the wren-m ther brooding o'er her young; 
To her th' inſcription on their eggs he read, 
(Admire, ye clerks, the youth whom Milkah bred) 
To her he ſhow'd each herb of virtuous juice, 


— 


Their powers diſtinguiſh'd, and deſcrib'd their 


. es | 
All vain their powers, alas! to Kenna prove, 
And well ſung Ovid, There's no herb ſor love.” 


As when a ghoſt, enlarg'd from realms below, 
Seeks its old friend to tell ſome ſecret woe, 
The poor ſhade ſhivering ſtands, and muſt not 
break 5 
His painful filence till the mortal ſpeak : 
So far'd it with the little love-ſick maid, 
Forbid to utter, what her eyes betray'd. 
He ſaw her anguiſh, and reveal'd his flame 
And ſpar'd the bluſhes of the tongue- ty M dame. 
The day would tail me, ſhould I reckon o'er 
The fighs they laviſh'd, an-l the oaths they ſwore 
In words ſo melting, that compay'd with thoſe 
The niceſt courtſhip of terreſtrial beaux 
Would ſound like complipients, from country 
clowns 
Tored-cheek'd ſweet-hcarts in their home-ſpun 
| gowns. h 
All in a lawn of many a variaus hue 


A bed of flowery (a ſairy foreſt) grew; 


| 


"Twas here one noon, the gaudieſt of the May, 
The ſtill, the ſecret, ſilent hour of day, 
Beneath a lofty tulip's ample ſhade 

Sat the young lover and th' immortal maid. 
They thought all fairies ſlept, ah, luck leſs pair! 
Hid, but in vain, in the ſun's noon-tide glare ! 
When Alhion, leaning on his Kenna's breaſt, 
Thus all the ſoftneſs of his ſoul expreſt : 


All things are huſh'd. The ſun's meridian rays 
Veil the horizon in one mighty blaze: 
Nor moon nor ſtar in heaven's blue arch is ſeen 
With kindly rays to ſilver o'er the green, 
Grateful to fairy eyes, they ſecret take 
* Their reſt, and only wretched mortals wake. 
* this dead of day I fly to thee alone, | 
* A world to me, a multitude in one. 
* Oh, ſweet as dew-drops on theſe flowery lawns, 
When the ſky opens, and the evening dawns ! 
Straight as the pink, that towers ſo high in air, 
* Soft as the blow-bell! as the daiſy, fair! 
Hleſt be the hour, when firſt 1 was convey'd 
An infant captive to this bl:iaful ſhade ! 
And bleſt the hand that did my form refine, 
And ſhrunk my ſtature to a match with thine ! 
Glad I for thee renounce the royal birth, 
* And all the giant-daughters of the earth. 
* Thou, if thy breaſt with equal ardor burn, 
* Renounce thy kind, and love for love returu. 
* Sofrorg us two, combin'd by nuptial ties, 
A race unknown of demi-gods ſhall riſe. 
O fpeak my love! my vows with vows repay, 
* And ſweetly ſwear my riſing fears away.” 

To whom the ſhining azure of her eyes 
More brighten'd ) thusth* enamoured maid replies: 


E By all the ſtars, and firſt the glorious moon, 


I ſwear, and by the head of Oberon. 

A dreadful oath ! no prince of fairy line 
Shall cer in wedlock plight his vows with mine. 
Where-c'er my footſteps in the dance are ſeen, 
| May toadſtools rife, and mildews blaſt the green, 
May the keen eaſt-wind blight my ſavouritc 

flowers, 
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And ſnakes ant ſpotted adders haunt my bowers, 


Confin'd whole ages in an hemlock ſhade 

© There rather pine a neglected maid, 

or warſe, exil'd from Cynthia's gentle rays, 

* Patch in the ſun a thouſand ſummer-days, 

Fhan any prince, a prince of fairy line, 

In ſacred wedlock plight his vows with mine.” 

- | She ended, and with lips of roſy hue 

Dipp'd five times over in ambrofial dew, 

| Stifled his words. When from his covert rear'd, 

The frowning brow of Oberon appear'd. | 

A fun-flowcr's trunk was near, whence (killing 
_ _ CGgbtl) 

The 5 iſſued, half an ell in height: 

Full on the fair a furious look he caſt, 

Nor ſpoke , but gave his bugle- horn a blaſt 

That through the woodland echoed far and wide, 

And drew a ſwarm of ſubjects to his ſide, 

A hundred choſen knights, in war renovn'd, 


Drive Albion baniſh'd from the ſacred ground: 
| And 
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Sunk not his ſtores. 


And twice ten myriads guard che bright abode s, 


Where the proud king, amidſt his demi-gods, 
For Kenna's ſudden bridal bids prepare, 


And to Azuriel gives the weeping fair y 
If fame in arms, with ancient birth combin'd, 
A faultleſs beauty, and a fpotleſs mind, | 
To love and praiſe can generous ſouls incline, 
That love, Azuriel, and that praiſe, was thine. 
Blood, only leſs than royal, fill'd thy veins, 


Proud was thy roof, and large thy fair domains. 


Where now the ſkies high Holland-houſe invades, 
Aud ſhort-liv'd Warwick ſadden'd all the ſhades, 
Thy dwelling ſtood : nor did in him afford 
A nobler owner, or a lovelier lord, * > 
For thee a hundred fields produc'd their ſtore, 
And by thy name ten thouſand vaſſals ſwore ; 

So lov'd thy name, that, at the monarch's choice, 
All fairy ſhouted with a general voice. : 

Oriel alone a ſecret rage ſuppreſt, 


That from his boſom heav'd the golden. veſk. 


Along the banks of Thame his empire ran, 
Wide was his range, and populous his dan. 


When cleanly fervants, if we truſt old tales, 
| Beſide their wages had good fairy vails, 


Whole heaps of ſilver tokens, nightly paid, 
The careful wife, or the neat dairy-maid, 
With ſmiles and powerful 
. > ; 
He gain'd the leaders of his neighbour tribes, 


And ere the night the face of heaven had chang's, 
Beneath his banners half the fairies rang'd. 


Meanwhile, driven back to earth, a lonely way 
'The chearleſs Albion wander'd half the day, 


A long, long journey, choak'd with brakes and 


therns, ; 


Ill-meaſured by ten thoufand barley-corns. 


Tir'd out at length, a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd, 


Fed by old Thame, a daughter of the tide: 
Al was then a ſpreading ſtream, though now, its 


fame 

Obſcur'd, it bears the Creek's inglorious name, 
And creeps, as through contracted bounds it ſtrays, 
A leap for boys in theſe degenerate days. +: 

On the clear cry ſtal's verdant bank he ſtood, 
Aud thrice look'd backward on the fatal wood, 
And thrice hegroan d, and thrice he beat his breaſt, 
And thus in tears his kindred gods addreſt. 

* If true, ye watery powers, my lineage came 


From Neptune mingling with a mortal dame, 


© Down to his court, with coral garlands crown'd, 


* 1brough all your grottos waft my plaintive 


ſound, 
And urge the god, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth, 
© To grace his offspring, and aſſert my birth,” 
He ſaid. A gentle Naiad heard his prayer, 
And, touch'd with pity for a lover's care, 
Shoots to the ſez, where low beneath the tides 
Old Neptune in th' unfathom'd deep reſides. 
Rouz'd at the news, the ſea's ſtern ſultan ſwore 
Revenge, and ſcarce from preſent arms ſorbore; 
But firſt the nymph his harbinger he ſends, 
And to her care the favourite boy commends. 
As through the Thames her backward courſe 
ſhe guides, | 
Driv'n up his current by the refluent tides, 


* 


| 
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Along its banks the pigmy legions ſpread 

She ſpies, and haughty Oriel at their head, 

Soon with wreng'd Albion's name the hoft fhe 

fires, Ta 

And counts the ocean's god among his ſires; 

Ihe ocean's god, by whom ſhall be o'erthrown, 

* (Styx heard his oath) the tyrant Oberon, 
See here beneath a toadſtool's deadly gloom 
Lies Albion : him the fates your leader doom, 
Hear, and obey ; tis Neptune's powerful call, 
By him Azuriel and his king ſhall fall.” 

She ſaid. "they bow'd: and on their ſhields 

up- bore 0 

With ſhouts their new- ſaluted emperor. 

Ev'n Oriel ſmil'd: at leaſt to ſmile he ſtrove, 

And hopes of vengeance triumph'd over love, 

See now the mourner of the lonely ſhade 

By gods protected, and by hoſts obey'd, 

A ſlave, a chief, by fickle fortune's play, 

In the ſhort courſe of one revolving day. 

What wonder if the youth; ſo ftrangely bleſt, 

Felt his heart flutter in his little breaſt ! 

His thick embattled troops, with ſecret pride, 
He views extended half an acre wide ; 


0 
. 
* 


More light he treads, more light he ſeems to riſe, 


And ſtruts a ſtraw-breadth nearer to the ſkies. 
O for thy Muſe, great Bard, * whoſe lofty ſtrains 

In battle join'd the Pigmies and the Cranes! 

Each gaudy knight, had I that warmth divine, 

Each colour'd legion in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 

But ſimple I, and innocent of art, 

The tale, that ſooth'd my infant years, impart, 


Ihe tale | heard whole. winter-eves, untir'd, 


And ſing the battles, that my nurſe inſpir'd. 


| Now the ſhrill corn-pipes, echoing loud toarms, 


To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling ſwarms. 
Thick rows of ſpears at once, with'ſudden glare, 
A grove of necdles, glitter in the air; 

Looſe in. the winds ſmall ribbon-ſtreamers flow, 
Dipt in all colours of the heavenly-bow, 

And the gay hoſt, that now its march purſues, 
Gleams o'er the meadows. in a thouſand hucs. 
On Buda's plain, thus formidably bright, 

Shone Afia's ſons, a pleaſing dreadful ſight. 
In various robes their ſilken troeps were ſeen, 
The blue, the red, and prophet's ſacred green: 


When blooming Brunſwick, near the Danube's 


flood, 

Firſt ſtain'd his maiden ſword in Turkiſh-blood. 
Unſcen and ſilent march the flaw brigades 
Through pathleſs wilds, and unfrequented ſhades 

lu hope already vanquiſh'd by ſurprize, 

In Albion's power the fairy empire lies; 

Alrcady has he ſeized on Kenna's charms, 

And the glad beauty trembles in his arms, | 

The march concludes: and now in profpes 
near 

But fenc'd with arms, the hoſtile towers appear, 

For Oberon, or Druids falſely fing, 

Wore his prime viſier in a magic ring, 

A ſubtle ſpright, that opening plots foretold 

By ſudden dimneſs on the beamy gold. 


* Mr. Addiſon, 


Heneey 
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iſe, 


My words are vain—no words the wretch can 


' Drove through the ſeven-fold ſhicld, and filken 
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Hence, in a creſcent form'd, his legions bright 
With beating boſoms waited for the fight; 
To charge their foes they march, a glittering band, 
And in their van doth bold Azuriel ſtand. 
What rage that hour did Albion's ſoul poſſeſs, 
Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers gueſs! 
Forth iſſuing from his ranks, that ſtrove in vain 
To check his courſe, athwart the dreadful plain 
He rides indignant : and with haughty cries 
To ſingle fight the fairy prince ' defies. 1's 
Forbear ! raſh youth, th' unequal war to try; 
Nor, ſprung from mortals, with immortals vie, 
No god ſtands ready to avert thy doom, 
Nor yet thy grandſire of the waves is come. 


move, 
By beauty dazzled, and bewitched by love: 
He longs, he burns, to win the glorious prize, 
And ſees no danger. while he ſees her eyes. 

Now from each hoſt the eager warriors ſtart, 
And ſurious Albion flings his haſty dart. 
*Twas feather'd from the bee's tranſparent wing, 
And its ſhaft ended in a hornet's ſting ! | 
But, toſt in rage, it flew without a wound, _ 
High o'er the foe, and guiltleſs pierc'd the ground, 
Not ſo Azuriel's : with unerring aim, 
Too near the needle-pointed javelin came, 


velt, 

And lightly ras'd the lover's ivory breaſt, 
Rouz'd at the ſmart, and riſing te the blow, 
With his keen ſword he cleaves his fairy foe, 
Sheer from the ſhoulder to the waiſt he cleaves, 
And of one arm the tottering trunk bereaves. 

His uſeleſs ſteel brave Albion wields no more, 
But ſternly ſmiles, and thinks the combat o'er : 
So had it been, had aught of mortal ſtrain, 
Or leſs than fairy, felt the deadly pain. 
But empyreal forms, howe'er in fight 
Gaſh'd and diſmember'd, ealily unite. 
As ſome frail cup of. China's pureſt mold, 
With azure varniſh'd, and bedropt with gold, 
Though broke, if cur'd by ſome nice virgin's hands, 
In its old ſtrength. and priſtine beauty ſtands ; 
The tumults of the boiling bohea braves, 
And holds ſecure the coffee's ſable waves : 
So did Azuriei's arm, if fame ſay true, 
Rejoin the vital trunk whence firſt it grew 
And, whilſt in wonder fix'd poor Albion ſtood, 
Plung'd the curs'd ſabre in his heart's warm blood. 
The golden broidery, tender Milkah wove, 
The breaſt, to Kenna ſacred and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled: and the gaping wound 
Pours out a flood of purple on the ground. 
The jetty luſtre ſickens in his eyes; | 
On his cold cheeks the bloomy freſhneſs dies; 
* Oh Kenna, Kenna, thrice he try'd to ſay, 
Kenna farewel!” and ſigh'd his ſoul away, 
His fall the Dryads with loud ſhrieks deplore, 
By fiſter Naiads echo'd from the ſhore, 
Thence down to Neptune's ſecret realms convey d, 
Tomy grotts, and glooms, and many a coral 

rade. 


The ſea's great ſire, with looks denouncing war, 


The ſolemn vows and ſacred bonds of love. 


His towers and people fill one common grave, 


At length awak'd (for what can long reſtrain 


The trident ſhakes, and mounts the pearly car ; 


And ſcas and oceans are but known by fame: 
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With oneſtern frown the wide-ſpread deep deforms, | 
And works the madding ocean into ſtorms. +. 3 
O'er foaming mountains, and through burſting 
tides, : 
Now high, now low, the bounding chariot rides, 
Tillthroughthe Thames in a loud whirlwind's roar 
It ſhoots, and lands him on the deſtin'd ſhore. 
Now fix'd on earth his towering ſtature ſtood, 
Hung o'er the mountains and o'erlook'd the wood. 
To Brumpton's grove one ample ſtride he took, 
(The valleys trembled, and the foreſts ſhook) 
The next huge ſtep reach'd the devoted ſhade, 
Where choak'd in blood was wretched Albion laid: 
Where now the vanquiſh'd with the victors join'd, 
Beneath the regal banners ſtood combin'd. 
Th' embattled dwarfs with rage and ſcorn he 
paſt, 
And . town his eye vindicive caſt, 
In deep- foundations his ſtrong trident cleaves, 
And high in air th' up-rooted empire heaves; 
On his broad engine the vaſt ruin hung, 
W hich on the foe with force divine he flung : 
Aghaſt the legions, in th' approaching ſhade, 
Th' invertcd ſpires and rocking domes ſurvey'd, 
That downward tumbling on the hoſt below 
Cruſu'd the whole nation at one dreadfyl blow. 
Towers, arms, nymphs, warriors, are together loſt, 
And a _ empire falls to ſooth ſad Albion's 
| ghoſt, 
PS. the period, long reſtrain'd by fate, 
And ſuch the downfall of the fairy ſtate. 
This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt, 
This Cale poſſeſt they; and Had till poſſeſt ; 
Had not their monarch, with a :ather's pride, 
Rent from her lord th' inviolable bride, 
Raſh to diſſolve the contract ſeal'd above, 


Now, where his elves ſo ſprightly danc'd the round, 
No violet breathes, nor daiſy paints the ground, 


A ſhapeleſs ruin, and a barren cave. | 
Beneath huge hills of ſmoking pilcs he lay, 
Stunn'd and confounded a whole ſummer's day, 


Unbody'd ſpirits!) But awak'd in pain: 

And as he ſaw the deſolated wood, 

And the dark den where once his empire ſtood, 
Grief chill'd his heart: to his half-opea'd eyes 
In every oak a Neptune ſeem'd to riſe : 

He fled: and leſt, with all his tzembling peers, 
The long poſſeſſion of a thouſand years. 

Through buſh, through brake, through groves 
and gloomy dales, 
Through __ and dry, o'er ſtreams and flowery 
voales, 5 

Dire& they fled; but often look'd behind, 

And ſtopt and ſtarted at each ruſtling wind. 
Wing'g with like fear, his abdicated bands 
Diſperſe and wander into different lands, 

Part hid beneath the Peak's deep cayerns lie, 

In ſilent gloom, impervious to the ſky ; | 
Part on fair Avon's margin ſeek repoſe, 

Whoſe ſtreams o'er Britain's midmoſt region flows, 
Where formidable Neptune never came, 
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Some to dark woods and ſecret ſhade retreat: 

And ſome on mountains chooſe their airy ſeat. 

There haply by the ruddy damſel ſeen, 

Or ſhepherd boy, they featly foot the green, 

While from their ſteps a circling verdure ſprings: 

But fly from towns, and dread the courts of kings. 
x can-while ſad Kenna, loth to quit the grove, 

Hun g ver the body of her breathleſs love, 

Try'd every art, (vain arts!) to change his doom, 

And vow'd (vain vows!) to join him in the tomb. 

What could ſhe do? the fates alike deny 

The dead to live, or ſairy ſorms to die. 


An We there grows (the ſame old * Homer 
tells ; 


Ulyſſes bore to rival Circe's ſpells) 
Its root is ebon- black, but ſends to light 


A ſtem that bends with flowrets milky white, 


Moly the plant, which Gods and fairics know. 

But ſecret kept from mortal men below. 

On his pale limbs its virtuous juice ſhe ſhed, 

And murmur'd myſtic numbers o'er the dead, 

When lo! the little ſhape by magic power 

Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a flower ; 

A flower, that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 

To virgins ſacred, and the ſnow-drop ſtyl'd. 
The new-born plant with ſweet regret ſhe 

view'd, | 15 
n _ her ſighs, and with her tears be- 
ew'd, 

Its ripened ſeeds from bank to bank convey'd, 

And with her lover whiten'd half the ſhade. 

Thus won from death, each ſpring ſhe ſees him 


grow, 
And glories in the vegetable ſnow, | 
Which now increas'd through wide Britannia's 
plains, : 
Its parent's warmth and ſpotleſs name retains, 
Firſt leader of the flowery race aſpires, 
And foremoſt catches the ſun's genial fires, 
Mid frofts and ſnows triumphant dares appear, 
Mingles the ſeaſons, and leads on the year. 
Deſerted now of all the pigmy race, 
Nor man nor fairy rouch'd this guilty place. 
In heaps on heaps, for many a rolling age, 
It lay accurs'd, the mark of Neptune's rage, 
Till great Naſſau recloath'd the deſart ſhade, 
Thence ſacred to Britannia's monarch's made. 
*T'was then the green-rob'd nymph, fair Kenna, 
came, | 
(Kenna that gave theneighbouringtown its name.) 
Proud when ſhe ſaw th' e nobled garden ſhine, 
With nymphs and heroes of her lover's line, 
She vow'd to grace the manſions once her own, 
And piQure out in plants the fairy town. 
To far-fam'd Wiſe her flight unſeen ſhe ſped, 
And with gay proſpects fill'd the craftſman's head, 
Soft in his fancy drew a pleafing ſcheme, 
And plann'd that landſkip in a morning dream 
With the ſweet view the fire of - gardens fir'd, 
Attempts the labour by the nymph inſpir'd, . 
The walls and fircets in rows of yew deſigns, 
And forms the town in all its ancient lines; 
The corner trees he lifts more high in air, 
And girds the palace with a verdant ſquare; 


* Odyf. Lib. Xs 
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He builds a city as he plants his greens. 

\ With a ſad pleaſure the atrial maid 

This image of her ancient realms ſurvey'd, 

How chang*d, how fall'n from its primeval ſtate! 

Yet here each moon, the hour her lover dy'd, 

Each moon his ſolemn obſequies ſhe pays, 

And leads the dance beneath pale Cynthia's rays ; 

Pleas'd in theſe ſhades :o head her fairy train, 

And grace the groves where Albion's kinſmep 
reign, 


— 
2 


_ - TO A LADY BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
H! ſorm'd by nature, and refin'd by art, 


heart! 
By thouſands ſought, Clotilda, canſt thou free 
Thy crowd of captives, and deſcend to me ? 
Content in ſhades obſcure to waſte thy life, 
| A hidden beauty, and a country wiſe. 
O! liſten while thy ſummers are my theme, 
Ah! footh thy partner in his waking dream! 
In ſome ſmall hamlet on the lonely plain, 
Where Thames, through meadows, rolls his mazy 
train; 
Or where high Windſor, thick with greens ar- 
ray d, 
Waves his old oaks, and fpreads his ample fhade, 
Fancy has figur'd out our calm retreat; 
Already round the viſionary feat | 
Our limes begin to ſhoot, our flowers to ſpring, 
The brooks to murmur, and the birds to ſing. 
Where doſt thou lie, thou thinly-peopled green? 
Thou nameleſs lawn, and village yet-unſeen ? 
Where ſons, contented with their native ground, 
Ne'er trovel'd further than ten furlongs round; 


And the tann'd peaſant, and his ruddy bride, 


Were horn together, and together died. 
Where early larks beſt tell the morning light, 
And only Philome: diſturbs the night; . 
Midſt gardens here my humble pile ſhall riſe, 
With ſweets ſurrounded, of ten thouſand dies; 
All ſavage where th' embroider'd gardens end, 
The haunt of echoes, ſhall my woods aſcend; 


A rill ſhall worble croſs the gloomy grove, 
A little rill, o'er pebbly beds convey'd, 


glade. 


hale ! 
How loud that heifer lows from yonder vale ! 
That thrufh how ſhrill ! his note ſo clear, ſo high, 
He drown's each feathcr'd minſtrel of the ſky. 
Here let me trace, beneath the purpled morn, 
The deep-mouth'd beagle, and the ſprightly born; 
Or lure the trout with well-diſſembled flies, 
Or fetch the fluttering partridge ſrom the ſkies. 
Nor ſhall thy hand diſcain to crop the vine, 
The downy peach, or flavour'd ne ctarine; 
Or rob the bee-hive of its golden hoard, 
And bear th' unbought luxuriance to thy board. 
Sometimes 


Nor knows, whileroundhe views the riſing ſcenes, 


With charms to win, and ſenſe to fix the 


And oh! if heaven th' ambitious thought approve, | 


Guſh down the ſteep, and glitter through the 
What chearing ſcents thoſe bordering banks ex- 
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zometimes my books by day ſhall kill the hours, Thee wil! I ſing, in comely wainſcot bound, 


While from thy needle riſe the ſilken flowers, | And golden verge encloſing thee around ; 
And thou, by turns, to eaſe my feeble ſight, The faithful horn before, from age to age, 
Reſume the volume, and deceive the night. } Preſerving thy invaluable page; 
Oh! when 1 mark thy twinkling eyes oppreſt, Behind, thy patron ſaint in armour ſhines, 
Soft wiiſpering, let me warn my love to reſt , With ſword and lance, to guard thy ſacred lines; 
Then watch thee, charm'd, while fleep locks | Beneath his ceurſer's feet the dragon lies 
every ſenſe, I Transfix'd ; his blood thy ſcarlet cover dies; 
And to ſweet heaven commend thy innocence, Th' inſtructive handle's at the bottom fix'd, 
Thus reign'd our fathers o'er the rural fold, Leſt wrangling critics ſnould pervert the text, 


Wiſe, hale, and honeſt in the days of old; Or if to ginger-bread thou ſhalt deſcend, 
ill courts arofe, where ſubſtance pays for ſaow, | And liquoriſh learning to thy babes extend; 
And ſpecious Joys are bought with real woe. Or ſugar'd plane, o'erſpread with beaten gold, 
See Vlavia's pendants, large, well-{pread, and | Does the ſweet treaſure of thy letters hold; 
right, Thou {till ſhalt be my ſong Apollo's choir 
The ear that wears them hears a fool each night: | I ſcorn t' invoke; Cadmus my verſe inſpire : 
Mark how th' embroidered colonel ſneaks away, | "Twas Cadmus who the ſirſt materials brought 
To ſhun the withering dame that made him gay; | Of all the learning which has ſince been taught, 


7] hat knave, to gain a title, loſt his fame; Soon made compleat, for mortals ne*cr ſhall know 
That rais'd his credit by a daughter's ſhame ; More than contain'd of old the Chriſt-croſs row; 
This coxcomb's ribband coft him half his land, What maſters diate, or what doctors preach, 
And oaks, unnumber d, bought that fool a wand. Wiſe matrons hence, e' en to our children teach: 
Fond man, as all his ſorrows were too few, But as the name of every plant and flower 
Acquires ſtrange wants that nature never knew, ( $0 common that each peaſant knows its power) 
By midnight lamps he emulates the day, Phyſicians in myſterious cant expreſs, . 

And ſiceps, perverſe, the chearful ſuns away ' amuſe their patient, and enhance their fees; 


From goblets high-emboſt, his wine mult glide, So from the letters of our native tongue, 

Round his clos d fight the gorgeous curtain flide ; | Put in Greek ſcrawls, a myſtery too is ſprung, 
Fruits ere their time to grace his pomp muſt riſe, | Schools-are erected. puzzling grammars made, 
And three untaſted courſes glut his eyes. And artſul men ſtrike out a gainful trade; 


For this are nature's gentle calls withſtood, Strange characters adorn the learned gate, 

The voice of conſcience, and the bonds of blood; | And heedleſs youth catch at the ſhining bait z 
This wiſdom thy reward for every pain, | The pregnant boys the noiſy charms declare, 

And thus gay glory all thy mighty gain, And * Tau's, and Delta's, make their mothery 
Feir phantoms woo'd and ſcorn'd from age toage, ſtare ; 

vince bards began to laugh, or prieſts to rage. Th' uncommon ſounds amaze the vulgar ear, 

And yet, juſt curſe on man's aſpiring kind, And what's uncommon never coſts too dear. 

Prone to ambition, to example blind, Yet in all tongues the horn-book is the ſame, 

Our childrens children ſhall our ſteps purſue, | Taught by the Grecian maſter, or the Engliſh 
Ard the ſame errors be for ever new. dame. | 

Mean while in hope a guiltleſs country ſwain, But how ſhall 1 thy endleſs virtues tell, 

My reed with warblings chears th' imagin'd plain. In which thou doſt all other books excell? 

Hail humble ſhades where truth and filence dwell! | No greaſy thumbs thy ſpotleſs leaf can ſoil, 

Thou noiſy town, and faithleſs court, farewell! | Nor crooked dogs-ears thy ſmooth corners ſpoil ; 
Farewell arübition, once my darling flame In idle pages no errata ſtand, 

The thir{t of lucre, and the charm of fame! Io tell the blunders of the printer's hand : 


In life's by-road, that winds through paths un- | No fulſome dedication here is writ, 


known, | Nor flattering verſe, to praiſe the author's wit: 
My days, though number'd, ſhall be all my own.] The margin with no tedious notes is vex'd, 
| Here ſhall they end (0 might they twice begin) | Nor various reading to confound the text: 
And all be white the fates intend to ſpin. All parties in thy literal ſenſe agree, 


Thou perfect centre of concordancy |! 
— mn dearch we the recerds of an ancient date, 
; | Or read what modern hiſtories relate, 8 
A POEM IN PRAISE OF THE HORN-BOOK. | They all proclaim what wonders have been done 
I By the plain letters taken as they run: | 
„ WRITTEN UNDER A FIT OF THE GOUT. '| © + Too high the floods of paſſion us'dtoroll, 
* Magni Magna patrant, nos non niſi ludicra— « /ndrend the Roman youth's impatient ſoul ; 
— ——Podagra hec otia fecit.“ His ane eee 5 10 ol aa 3 
AlL! ancient book, molt venerable code And frequent deaths of Worry e 
Learning's firit crate abode fy In vain wore all the weaker methods try'd, 


N huge unnumber's volumes whichiwe-ſee, ©. None ou'd ſuffice to ſtem the fur: ous tice, 

7 422y plagiaries, are ſtol'n from thee. | *The Greek letters T, A 

Sha future times, to thy ſufficient ſtore, | + The advice given to / uguſtus, by thenodo- 
5 ne er preſume to add one letter more. ros the ſtoic philoſopher. 
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„Thy ſacred line he did but once repeat, 
« And laid the ſtorm, and cool'd the raging heat.“ 
Thy heavenly notes, like angels' muſic cheer, 

Departing ſouls, and ſooth the dying car. 

An aged peaſant, on his lateſt bed, 

Wiſh'd for a friend ſome godly book to read; 
The pious grai:dſon thy known handle takes, 
And (eyes lift up this ſavory lecture makes: 
Great A, he gravely read; th' important ſound 
"Fhe empty walls and hallow roof rebound : 

Th' expiring ancient rear'd his drooping head, 
And thank'd his ſtars that Hodge had tearn'd to 

, Wh | 

Great B, the younker bauls; O heavenly breath! 
What ghoſtly comforts in the hou: of death! 
What hopes | feel! great C, pronounc'd the boy 
The grandſire dies with extaſy of joy. 

| Yet in ſome lands ſuch ignorance abounds, 
Whole pariſhes ſcarce know thy uſcful ſounds. 
Of Eſſex hundreds fame gives this report, 

But fame, I ween, ſays many things in ſport. 
Scarce lives the man to whom thou 'rt quite un» 
Fx - known, 
Though few th' extent of thy vaſt empire own. 
Whatever wonders magic ſpells can do 

On earth, in air, in ſea, in ſhades below ; 

What words. profound and dark wiſe Mahomet 

ſpoke, . | 

When his old cow an angel's figure took; 

What ſtrong enchantments ſage Canidia knew, © 
Or Horace ſung, fierce monſters to ſubdue, 

O ! mighty book, are all contain'd in you ! 
All human arts, and every ſcience meet, 
Within the limits of thy ſingle ſhect : 

From thy vaſt root all learning's branches grow, 
And all her ſtreams from thy deep fountain flow. 
And, lo! while thus thy wonders I indite, ' 
Inſpir'd I feel the power of which I write ; 

The gentler gout his former rage forgets, 

Leſs frequent now, and leſs ſevere the fits: 
Looſe grew the chains which bound my uſcleſs 

feet ; NE: 

Stiffneſs and pain ſrom every joint retreat; 
Surpriſing ſtrength comes every moment on, 

I ſtand, I ſtep, I walk, and now Irun. ; 
Here let me ceaſe, my hobbling numbers ſtop, . 
And at * thy handle hang my crutches up. | 


THERISTES; Os, Tn: LORDLING, 


THE GRANDSON OF A BR:CKLAYER, GREAT= 
' GRANDSON OF A BUTCHER. 


'HERISTES of amphibious breed, 
| Motley fruit of Mongrel ſeed : 
By the dam from Lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung: 
Think on every vice in both, 
Look on him, and ſee their growth. 
View him on the mother's ſide, 
Fill'd with falſehood, ſpleen, and pride, 
Poſitive and over-bearin ; | 
Changing ſtill, and ſtill adhering, 
Spitelul, peeviſh, rude, untoward : 
Fierce in tongue, in heart a coward 3 
When his friends he molt is hard on, 


Cringiug comes to beg their pardon ; 1 of the ſmall pox, Dec, 1, 1713. N. 


* Votiva Tabula. Hon. 


s POE MS. 


| Reputation ever tearidg, 


Ever deareſt friendſhip ſwearing. 
Judgment weak, and paſſion ſtrong 3. 
Always various, always wrong : 
Provocation never waits, 
Where he loves, or where he hates. 
Tatks whate'er comes in his head, 
Wiſhes it were all unſaid. 

Let me now the vices trace, 
From his father's ſcoundrel race; 
Who could give the looby ſuch airs ? 


| Were they maſons ? Were they butchers ? 


Herald lend the Muſe an anſwer, 
Frem his atavus and grandſire; 
This was dexterous at his trowel, 
That was bred to kill a cow well: 
Hence the greaſy clumſy mein, 

In his dreſs and figure ſeen : 

Hence that mean and ſordid ſoul, 
Like his body, rank and foul: 
Hence that wild ſuſpicwous pecp, 
Like a roꝑue that ſtcals a ſheep : 
Hence he learn'd the butcher's guile, 
How to cut a throat and ſmile : 
Like a butcher doom's for life, 

In his mouth to wear his knife. 
Hence he draws his daily food, 
From his tenant's vital bleod. 

Laſtly, let his gifts be try'd, 

Borrow'd from the maſon-ſide 
Some, perhaps, may think him able 
In the ſtate to build a Babel ; 

Could we place him in a ſtation 

To deſtroy the old foundation. 
True, indeed, I ſhould be gladder 
Could he learn to mount a ladder. 
May he at his latter end 

Mount alive, and dead deſcend. 

In him tell me, which prevail, 
Female vices moſt, ar male ? 

Wha: produc'd them, can you tell ? 
Human race, or imp of hell ? 


tern d 
A POEM X. 


INSCRIBED TO LORD LONSDALE &, 1707» 

«© Unum opus eſt intactæ palladis urbem 

« Carmine perpetuo celebrare $ 
Hos. I Op. VB 


ITT HILST you, my Lord, adorn that ſtatciy 
ſeat 
Where ſhining beauty makes her ſoſt retreat, 
Enjoying all thoſe graces, uncontrol'd, 
Which nobleſt youths would die but to behold; 


Added by the expreſs direction of Dr. John- 
ſon ; by whom they were originally appended to 
his life of Tickell, with this introduction: The 
« two poems which follow world have been 1, 
« ſerted in the Collection, if the compilers could 
% have obtained copies of them. lo complete 
« the poetical works of Tickell, they are bete 
« copied from the Select Collection of Miſcella* 
« neous poems, 1780.“ N. 


'$ Richard, ſecond lord viſcount Lonſdale, He 
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Whilſt you inhabit Lowther's awful pile, 
A ſtructure worthy of the founder's toil; 
Amaz'd we ſee the former * Lonſdale ſhine 
In each deſcendant of his noble line : 
But moſt tranſported and ſurpriz'd we view 
His ancient glories all reviv'd in you, : 
Where charms and virtues join their equal grace, 
Your father s godlike ſoul, your mother's lovely 
face. 3 | : 
Me Fortune and kind Heaven's indulgent care 
To famous Oxford and the Muſes bear, 7 
Where, of all ranks, the blooming youths com- 
bine ö 
To pay due homage to the mighty Nine, 
And ſnatch, with ſmiling joy, the laurel crown, 
Due to the learned honours of the gown.- 
Here 1, the meaneſt of the tuneful throng, 
Delude the time with an unhallow d ſong, 
Which thus my thanks tomuch-lov'd Oxford pays, 
In no ungrateful, though unartful lays. 
Where ſhall 1 firſt the beauteous ſcene diſcloſe, - 
Andall-the gay variety expoſe ?. 
For whereſoe'er | turn my wondering eyes, 
Aſpiring towers and verdant groves ariſe, 
Immortal greens the ſmiling plains array, 
And mazy rivers murmur all the way. 
O! might your eyes behold each ſparkling 
dome, | 
And freely o'er the bounteous proſpe& roam, 
Leſs raviſh'd your own Lowther you'd ſurvey, 
Though pomp and ſtate the coſtly ſeat diſplay, 
Where Art ſo nicely has adorn'd the place, 
That Nature's aid might ſeem an uſeleſs grace; 
Yet Nature's ſmiles ſuch. various charms impart, 
That vain and needleſs are the ſtrokes of art. 
In equal ſtate our riſing ſtructures ſhine, 
Fram'd by ſuch rules, and form'd by ſuch deſign, 
That here, at once ſurpriz'd and pleas'd, we view 
Old Athens loſt and conquer'd in the new; 
More ſweet our ſhades, more fit our bright abodes 
For warbling Muſes and inſpiring Gods. 
Great || Vanbrook's ſelf might own each artful 
, draught 


Equal to models in his curious thought, 


Nor ſcorn a fabric by our plans to frame, 
Or in immortal labours ſing their fame ; 
Both ways he ſaves them from deſtroying fate, 
If he but praiſe them, or but imitate. 

See, where the ſacred + Sheldon's haughty dome 
Rivals the ſtately pomp of ancient Rome, 
Whoſe form, ſo great and noble, ſeems deſign'd 
T' expreſs the grandeur of its founder's mind. 
Here, in one lofty building, we behol.' 
Whate'er the Latian pride could boaſt of old, 
True, no dire combats feed the ſqvage eye, 
And ſtrew the ſand with ſportive cruelty ;_ 


* Sir John Lowther, one of the early promo- 
ters of the Revolution, was conſtituted Vice- 
chamberlain to King William and Queen Mary 
on their advancement to the throne ; created Ba- 
Ton Lowther and Viſcount Lonſdale, May 28, 
1095; and appointed Lord Privy-ſeal in 1699.— 
He died July 10, 1700. N. | | 


1 Sir John Vanbrugh. N. + The Theatre. T. 
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But, more adorn'd with what the muſe inſpires, 
It far outſhines their bloody theatres. 
Delightful ſcene ! when here, in equal verſe, 


| The youthful bards their godlike Queen rehearſe, 


To Churchill's wreaths 4polle's laurel join, 
And ſing the plains of Hockſtet and Judoign. 

Next let the Muſe record our Bodley's ſeat $, 
Nor aim at Numbers, like the ſubject, great: 
All hail, thou fabrick, ſacred to the Nine, 
Thy fame immortal, and thy form divine 
Who to thy praiſe attempts the dangerous flight, 
Should in thy various tongues be taught to write; 
His verſe, like thee, a lofty dreſs ſhould wear, 
And breathe the genius which inhabi:s there; 
Thy proper lays alone can make thee live, 
And pay that fame, which firſt thyſeli didſt give. 
So fountains, which through ſecret channel« flow, 
And pour above the floods they take below, 
Back to their Father Ocean urge their way, 
And to the ſea, the ſtreams it gave, repay. 

Ne more we fear the military rage, 
Nurs'd up in ſeme obſcure barbarian age; 
Nor dread the ruin of our arts divine, 
Frem thick-ſcull'd heroes of the Gothic line, 
Though pale the Romans ſaw thoſe arms advance, 


| And wept their learning loſt in, ignorance, 


Let brutal rage around its terrors ſpread, 

The living murder, and conſume the dead; 

In impious fires let nobleſt writings burn, 

And with their. authors ſhare a common urn; 
Only, ye Fates, our lov'd Bodleian ſpare, 

Be FT, and Learning's ſelf ſhall be your care, 
Here every art and every grace ſhall join, ? 


Collected Phœbus here alone ſhall ſhine, 


Each other ſeat be dark, and this be all divine. 


Thus when the Greeks imperial Troy defac'd, 


And to the ground its fatal wall debas'd, 
ln vain they burn the work of, hands divine, 
nd vow deſtruction to the Dardan line, 
Whilſt good ÆEncas flies th' uncqual wars, 
and, with his guardian gods, lülus bears, 
Old Troy for ever ſtands in him alone, 
and all the Phrygian kings ſurvive in one. 

Here ſtill prefides each ſage's reverend ſhade, 
In ſoft repoſe and eaſy grandeur laid; 
Their deathleſs works forbid their fame to die, 
No: time itſelf their perſons ſhall deſtroy, 
Preſerv'd within the living gallery +» „ 
What greater gift could bounteous heaven beſtow, 
Than to be ſeen above, and read below? 
With deep reſpe& 1 bend my duteous head; 
To fee the faithful likeneſs of the dead; 
But O! what Muſe can equal warmth impart ? 
: he Painter*s ſkill tranſcends the Poet's art. 
hen round the piQtur'd Founders I deſcry, 
With goodneſs ſoft, and great with majeſty, 
So much of life the artful colours give, 
Scarce more within their Colleges they live; 
My blood begins in wilder rounds to roll, 
And pleaſing tumults combat in my ſoul; 
An humble awe my downcaft eyes betray, 
And only leſs than adoration pay. ; 


$ The Bodleian Library. T. 


F The picture Gallery. T. 
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Such were the Roman Fathers, when o'ercome, 
1 hey ſaw the Gauls inſult o'er conquered Rome; 
Tach captive ſeem'd the haughty victor's lord, 


And proſtrate chiefs their awſul ſlaves ador'd. 


Such art as this adorns your Lowther's hall, 
Where feaſting Gods carouſe upon the wall, 
The neQar, which creating paint ſupplies, 
Intoxicates each pleas'd ſpectator's eyes; 
Who view, amaz'd, the figures heavenly fair, 


And think they breathe the true Elyſian air. 


With ſtrokes ſo bold, great Verrio's hand has 
drawn 

The Gods in dwellings brighter than their own. 
Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I behold 

What lively features grac'd each Bard of old; 

Such lips, | think, did guide his charming tongue, 

In ſuch an air as this the poet ſung ; 

Such eyes as theſe glow d with the ſacred fire, 

And hands like theſe employ'd the vocal lyre. 

Quite raviſh'd, 1 purſue each image o'er, 

And ſcarce admire their deithleſs labours more. 

Sez where the gloomy Scaliger appears, 

Each ſhade is critick, and each feature ſneers; 

The artful Ben ſo ſmartly ſtrikes the eye, 

I more than ſee a fancy'd comedy; 

The muddy Scotus crowns the motley ſhew, 

And metaphyſicks cloud his wrinkled brow ; 

But diſtant awe invades my beating breaſt, 

To ſee great Ormond in the paint expreſt ; 

With fear 1 view the figure from afar, 

Which burns with noble ardour for the war ; 

But near approaches free my doubting mind, 

To view ſuch ſweetneſs with ſuch grandeur join'd. 
Here ſtudious heads the grav-r tablet ſhews, 


And there with martial warmth the picture glows; 


The blooming youth here boaſts a brighter hue, 
And painted virgins far outſhine the true, 


Hail, Colours, which with Nature bear a ſtrife, 
And only want a voice to perfect life ! 
The wondering ſtranger nuakes a ſudden ſtand, 
And pays low homage to the lovely band; 
Within each frame a real Fair believes, 
And vainly thinks the mimic canvaſs lives; 
Till, undeceiv'd, he quits th* enchanting ſhew, 


Pleas'd with the art, though he laments it too. 


So when his Juno bold Ixion woo'd, 

And aim'd at pleaſures worthy of a god, 

A beauteous cloud was form'd by angry Jove, 
Fit to invite, though not indulge his love; 
The Mortal thought he ſaw his Goddeſs ſhine, 
And all the lying graces look'd divine; 

But when with heat he claſp'd her fancy'd charms, 
The empty vapour baulk'd his eager arms. 
Loth to depart, I leave th' inviting ſcene, . 

Yet ſcarce forbear to view it o'er again ; 

But ſtill new objects give a new delight, 

And various proſpects bleſs the wandering fight. 


Aloft in ſtate the airy towers ariſe, | 
And with new luſtre deck the wondering ſkies ; 
1.0 ! to what height the ſchools aſcending reach, 
Built with that art which they alone can teach ; 
The lofty dome expands her ſpacious gate, 
Where all the decent graces jointly wait; 

In every ſhape the God of Art reſorts, 
And crouds of ſages fill th extended courts, 


* Robert Egglesficld, B. D. the founder, as 


With wonders fraught, the bright Muſeum fee, 
Itſelf the greateſt turiolity ! 
Where Nature's choiceſt treaſure, all combin'd, 
Delight at once, and quite confound the mind; 
Ten thouſand ſplendors ſtrike the dazzled eye, 
And form on earth another galaxy. 

Here colleges in ſweet confuſion riſe, 

There temples ſeem to reach their native ſkies; 

Spires, na and groves, compoſe the various 
ew, 

And mingled proſpects charm, the dòͤubting view; 

Who can deny their character divine, ö 

Without reſplendent, and inſpir'd within ? 

But, ſince above my weak and artleſs lays, 

Let their own poets ſing their equal praiſe, 

One lahour more my grateful verſe renews, 
And rears aloft the low-deſcending Muſe; 

The building *, parent of my young eſlays, 
Aſks in return a tributary praiſe. | 
Pillars ſublime bear up the learned*weight, 

And antique Sages tread the pompous height; 
Whilſt guardian Muſes ſhade the happy piles, 
And all around diffuſe propitious {miles. 

Here Lancaſter, adorn d with every grace, 
Stands chief in merit, as the chief in place: 

To his lov d name eur earlieſt lays belong, 

The theme at once, and patron of our ſong, 
Long may he o'er his much-loy'd Queen's preſide, 
Our arts encourage, and our counſeis guide; 
Till aſter-ages, fill'd with glad ſurprize, 
Beho!d his image all majeit:c riſe, 

Where now in pemp a venerable band, 

Princes and Queens, and holy Fathers, ſtand. 
Good Egglesfield + claims homage from the eye, 
And the hard ſtone ſeems ſoft with piety ; 

The mighty monarchs ſtill the fame appear, 

And every marble frown provokes the war; 
Whilſt rugged rocks, mark'd with Philippa's face, 
Soſten to charms, and glow with new-born grace. 
A ſight leſs noble did the warriors yield, 
Transform'd to ſtatues by the Gorgon ſhield 
Diſtorting fear the coward's form confeſt, 

And fury ſeem'd to heave the hero's breaſt; 
The lifeleſs rocks each various thought betray d, 
And all the ſoul was in the ſtone diſplay'd. 

Too high, my verſe, has been thy daring flight, 
Thy ſofter numbers now. the groves. invite, 
Where ſilent ſhadès provoke the ſpeaking lyre, 
And chearſul objects happy ſongs inſpire, 

At once beſtow rewards, and thoughts inſuſe, 
Compoſe a gariand, and ſupply a Muſe, 

Behold around, and ſee the living green 
n native colours paints a blaoming ſcene; 

h eternal buds no deadly V. inter fear, ; 
But ſcorn the coldeſt ſeaſon. of the year 3 
Apollo ſure will bleſs the happy place, 
Which his own Daphne condeſcends to grace; 
For here the everlaſting laurels grow, * 
In every grotto, and on every brow, ; 
Proſpects ſo gay demand a Congreve's ſtrains, 
1 call the gods and nymphs upon the plains z 


* Wueen's College Library. 
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Pan yields his empire o'er the ſylvan throng, 

Pleas'd to ſubmit to his ſuperior ſong; 

Great Denham's genius looks with rapture down, 

And Spenſer's ſhade reſigns the rural crown. 
Fili'd with great thoughts, a thouſand Sages 

rove, | 

Through every field and ſolitary grove 

Whoſe ſouls, aſcending an exalted lieight, - 

Out-ſoar the drooping Muſe's vulgar flight, 1 

That longs to fee her darling votaries laid 

Beneath the.covert of ſome gentle ſhade, 

Where purling ſtreams and warbling birds conſpire 

To aid th* enchantment of the trembling lyre. 

Bear me, ſome God, to Chriſt-Churck, royal ſeat, 
And lay me ſoftly in the green retreat, 

Where Aldrich holds o'er Wit the ſovereign 
power, = hs 8 
And crowns the Poets which he taught before. 
To Aldrich Britain owes her tuneful Boyle, 
The nobleſt trophy of the conquer'd iſle ; 
Who adds new warmth'to our poetic fire, 
And gives to England the Hibernian lyre. 
Philips, by Fhœbus and his Aldrich taught, 
Sings * 8 heat wherewith bis Churchill 
ought, SE OSS BY --4, 
Unfetter'd, in great Milton's ſtrain he writes 
Like Milton's angels whilſt his hero fights; b 
Purſues the Bard, whilſt he with honour can 
Equals the Poet, and excels the man. a 
O'er all the plains, the ſtreams, and woods 
arend, 5 8 1 
The pleafiny lays of ſweeteſt Bards reſound ; 
A faithful echo every note returns, | 
And liftening River-Gods neglect their urns. 
When Codrington * and Steele their verſe unrein, 
And form an eaſy, unaſſe d ed ſtrain, EE 
A double wreathe of lanrel binds their brow, 
As they are poets and are warriors too. 
Trapp's lofty ſcenes in gentle numbers flow, 
Like Dryden great, as foft as moving Rowe. 
When youthful Harriſon, with tuneful ſkill, 
Makes otra antes Park ſcarce yield to Cooper's 
ill; | 
Old Chaucer from th' Elyſian Fields looks down, | 
And ſees at length a genius like his ownig _ 
DAY with his lays, which reach the ſhades be- 
Fair Roſamonda intermits her woe, 
Forgets the anguiſh of an injur'd ſoul, 
The fatal poignard, and invenom'd bowl. 

Apollo ſmiles on Magd'len's peaceful bowers. 
Perfumes the air, and paints the grot with flowers, 
Where Yalden learn'd. to gain the myrtle crown, 
And every Muſe was fond of Addiſon. | 
Applauded man! for weightier truſts deſign'd, 
For once diſdain not to unbend thy mind: © 
Thy mother Iſis and her groves rehearſe, 

A ſubject not unworthy of thy verſe; 

So Latian Fields will ceaſe to boaſt thy praiſe, 
Aud yield to Oxford, painted in thy lays : 
And when the age to come, from envy free, 
What thou to Virgil giv'ſt ſhall give to thee, 


* The great benefactor to All-ſouls College. N. 
{ot whom, ſee Select Collection. | 
P e ; , Wh = IE | : | 


* 


Iſis, immortal by the Poet's ſxill, 

« Shall, in the ſmooth deſcription, murmur ſtill I;“ 

New beauties ſhall adorn our ſylvan fcene, 

And in thy numbers grow for ever green. 
Danby's fam'd gift * ſuch verſe as thine requires 

Exalted raptures, and celeſtial fires; 

Apollo here ſhould plenteouſly impart, 

As well his finging, as his curing art ; 

Nature herſelf the healing garden loves, 


| Which kindly her declining ſtrength improves, 
Baffles the ſtroke of unrelenting death, 


Can break his arrows, and can blunt his teeth. 
How ſweet the landſkip! where, m living trees 
Here frowns a vegetable Hercules 


| There fam'd * chilies learns to live again, 


And looks yet angry in the mimic ſcene; 
Here artful birds, with blooming arbours ſhew, 
Seem tn fly higher, whilſt they upwards grow, 
From the ſame leaves both arms and warriors riſe, 
And every bough a different charm ſupplies. 

So when our world the great Creator made, 


And, unadorn'd, the fluggiſh chaos laid, 


Horror and Beauty own'd their fire the fame, 
And Form itſelf from Parent Matter came, 
That lumpiſh maſs alone was ſource of all, 
And Bards and themes had oue original. 

In vain the grove®demand my longer ſtay, 
The gentle Iſis waſts the Muſe away; |, 
With eaſe the river guides her wandering ſtream, 
And haſtes to mingle with uxvrious Thame, 
Attempting Poets on her banks lit down, 
And quaff, inſpir'd, the bitter Helicon, 
Harmonious ſtreams adorn their various themes, 
Sweet as the banks, aud flowing as the ſtreams, 


Bleſs'd we, whom bountcous Fortune here has 


thrown, © © 
And made the various bleſſings all our own! 
Nor crowns, nor globes, the pageantry of ſtate, 
Upon our humble, eafy ſlumbers wait; 
Nor aught that is Ambi ion's lofty theme 
Diſturbs our fleep, and guilds the'gaudy dream. 
Touch'd by no ills which vez th* unhappy great, 
We only read the changes in the ſtate, 
Triumphant Marlborough's arms at diſtance hear, 
And learn from Fame the rough events of warz 
With pointed rhymes the Gallic tyrant pierce, 


And make the cannon thunder in our verſe. 


See how the matchleſsyouth theirhours improve, 
Aud in the glorious way to knowledge move! 
Eager ſor fame, prevent the riſing ſun, 

And watch:the midnight labours of the moon, 
Not tender years their bold attempts reſtrain, 
Who leave dull time, and haſten into man, 
Pure to the ſoul, and pleaſing to the eyes, 
Like angels youthful, and like angels wiſe. 

Some learn the mighty deeds of ages gone, 
And, by the lives of heroes, form their own ; 
Now viewthe Granique choak'd withheaps of ſlain, 
And warring worlds on the Pharſalian plain; 


t Letter from Italy, by Mr. Addiion. T. 


* The Phyſic garden at Oxford. This hint was 
happily taken up in 1713, by Dr. Evans, Sec Se- 
le& Collection, 1786, 5 
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And all the dreadful harmony of war; 


Learn richly to adorn their native home, 


And bid your ſoul to beundleſs height aſpue, 


Your eloquence now charms my raviſh'd ear, 
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Now hear the trumpet's clangour from afar, 


Now trace thoſe ſecret tricks that loſt a ſtate, 

And ſearch the fine-ſpun arts that made it great, 

Correct thoſe errors that its ruin bred, 

And wm ſome long-loſt empire rear its ancient 

ead, | 

Others, to whom perſuaſive arts belong, 

(Words in their looks, and muſic on their tongue), 

Inſtructed by the wit of Greece and Rome, 


Whilſt liſtening crowds confeſs the ſweet ſurprize, 
With pleaſure in their breaſts, ayd wonder in 
their eyes. 

Here curious minds the latent ſeeds diſcloſe, 
And Nature's darkeſt labyrinths expoſe; : 
Whilſt greater ſouls the diſtant worlds deſcry, 
Pierce to the out- ſtretched borders of the ſky, 
Enlarge the ſearching mind, and bread extend 

the eye. : 

O you, whoſe riſing years ſo. great began, 
In whoſe bright youth i read the ſhining man, 
O Lonſdale, know what nobleſt minds approve, 
The thoughts they cheriſh, and the arts they love: 
Let theſe examples your young boſom fire, 


Methinks I ſee you in our Mades retir'd, 
Alike adniring, and by all admir'd : 


Which future ſenates ſhall tranſported hear; 
| Now mournful verſe inſpires a pleaſing woe, 
And now your cheeks with warlike fury glow, 
Whilſt on the paper fancy'd fields appear, : 
And proſpects of imaginary war; 

Your martial ſoul ſees Hockſter's fatal plain, 

Or fights the fam'd Ramilia o'er again. 

But I in vain theſe lofty names rehearſe, 
Above the faint attempts of -humble verſe, 
Which Garth ſhould in immortal ſtrains deſign, 
Or Addiſon exalt with warmth divine : 

A meaner ſong my tender voice requires, 

And fainter lays confeſs the fainter fires, 

By Nature fitted for an humble theme, 

A painted proſpect, or a murmuring ſtream, 

To tune a vulgar note in Echo's praiſe, ö 

Whilſt Echo's ſelf reſounds the flattering lays; 

Or, whilſt I tell how Mara's charms ſurprize, 

Paint roſes on her cheeks, and ſuns within her 
eyes. ROLL ES 

O, did proportion'd height to me belong, 
Great Anna'sname ſhould grace th'ambitiousſong 
Illuſtrious dames ſhould round their Queen reſort, 


And Lonſdale's mother crown the ſplendid court; 


Her noble ſon ſhould boaſt no vulyar place, 
But inare the ancient honours of his race; 


Let your bright eyes their bounteous beams diffuſe, 
And no iond Bard ſhall aſk an uſeleſs Muſe; + 
Their kindling rays excite a noble fire, 

Give beauty to the ſong, and muſic to the lyre, 
This charming theme I ever could purſue, 
And think the inſpiration ever new, 

Did not the God my wandering pen reſtrain, 
And bring me to. his Oxford back again. 
Oxford, the Goddeſs Muſe's native home, 
Inipir'd like Athens, and adorn'd like Rome! 
Hadſt thou of old been Learning's fam'd retreat, 
And Pagan Muſes choſe thy lovely ſeat, ü 
O, how unbounded had their ſiction been! 
What fancy'd viſions had adorn'd the ſcene! 
Upon each hill a Sylvan Pan had ſtood, 

And every thicket boaſted of a God; 

Satyrs had friſk'd in each poetic grove, 

And not a ſtream without its Nymphs could move; 
Each ſummit had the train of Muſes ſhew'd, 
And Hippocrene in every fountain flow'd; 


| | The tales, adorn'd with each poetic grace, 
Had look'd almoſt as charming as the place. 


Ev'n now we hear the world with tranſports own 
Thoſe fictions by more wond rous truths outdone; 
Here pure Euſebia keeps her holy ſeat, - 

Ang Themis ſmiles from Heaven on this retreat ; 

| Our chaſter Graces own refin'd deſires, . 


| | And all our Muſes burn with veſtal fires; 


Scattering rich favours with a bounteous hand, 
To bleſs the happy air, and ſanQify the land. 

O pleaſing ſhades! O ever-green retreats! 
Ye learned grottos ! and ye ſacred ſeats! 
Never may you politer arts refuſe, 

But entertain in peace the baſhful Muſe ! 

Jo may you be kind heaven's diſtinguiſh d care, 
And may your fame be laſting, as tis fair! 

Let greater Bards on fam'd Parnaſſus dream, 
Or taſte th' inſpir'd Heliconian ſtream ; 

Yet, whilſt our Oxford is the bleſt abode 

Of every Muſe, and every tuneful God, 

- Parnaſſus owns its honours fa outdone 

And Iſis boaſts more Bards than Helicon. 

A thouſand blefſings L to. Oxford owe, | 
But you, my Lord, th' inſpiring Muſe beſtow ; 
Grac'd with your name th' unpoliſh'd poem ſhinęs, 
Lou guard its faults, and conſecrate the lines. 
O might you here meet my deſiring eyes, 

My drooping ſong to nobler heights would riſe; 
Or might I come to breathe your Northern air, 
Let ſhould | find an equal pleaſure there; 
'Your preſence would the harſher climate ſooth, 
Huſh every wind, and every mountain ſmooth ; 
Would bid the groves in ſpringing pomp ariſe, 
And open charming Viſta's to the eyes ; 


Whilſt Guardian-angels our Apollo's ſtand, 0 


Whilſt each fair daughter's face and conquering | Would make my trifling verſe be heard around, 


eyes 
To Venus only ſhould ſubmit the prize. 
Q matchleſs beauties ! more than heavenly fair, 


And ſportive Echo play the empty ſound; 
With you I ſhould a better Phoebus find, 


Your looks reſiſtleſs, and divine your air, 


And own in you alone the charms of Oxford 
join'd. | | | 
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F 


E LEE 1. 
dn his falling in love with Neæta. 


F that liberty our fathers gave, 

In vain they gave, their ſons receiv'd in vain : 
j ſaw Neæta, and her inſtant ſlave, 

Though born a Briton, hugg'd the ſer vile chain. 


Her uſage well repays my coward heart, 
Meanly ſhe triumphs in her lover's ſhame, 
No healing joy relie ves his conſtant ſmart, 
No ſmile of love rewards the loſs of fame. 


Oh, that to feel theſe killing pangs no more, 
On Scythian hills I lay a ſenſeleſs ſtone, 

Was fix'd a rock amidſt the watery roar, 
And in the vaſt Atlantic ſtood alone. 


Adieu, ye Muſes, or my paſſion aid, 

Why ſhould U loiter by your idle ſpring? _ 
My humble voice would move one only maid, 
And ſhe contemns the trifles which | ſing. 


1 do not aſk the lofty Epic ſtrain, 

Nor itrive to paint the wonders of the ſphere ; 
I only ſing one cruel maid to gain, 

Adieu, ye Muſes, if ſhe will not hear. 


No more in uſeleſs innocence I'll pine, 
Since guilty preſents win the greedy fair, 
Fil tear its honours from the broken ſhrine, 
But chiefly thine, O Venus! will I tear. 


Deceiv'd by thee, I lov'd a beauteous maid, 
Who bends on fordid gold her low defires: 
Nor worth nor paſſion can her heart perſuade, 
But Love muſt act what Avarice requires. 


Unwiſe who firſt, the charm of nature loſt, 
With Tyrian purple ſoil'd the ſnowy ſheep; | 
Unwiſer ſtill who ſeas and mountains croſt, 


To dig the rock, and ſearch the pearly deep; 


Theſe coſtly toys our ſilly fair ſurpriſe, 
The ſhining follies cheat their feeble ſight, 
Their hearts ſecure in trifles, love deſpiſe, 

is Vain to court them, but more vain to write. 


Why did the gods conceal the little mind, 
And earthly thoughts beneath a heavenly face ; 
Forget the worth that dignifies mankind; 
Yet ſmoot and poliſh fo each outward grace? 


Hence all the blame that Love and Venus bear, 
Hence pleaſure ſhort, and anguiſh ever long, 
Hence tears and ſighs, and hence the peeviſh fair, 
The kroward lover hence this angry ſong. | 


q 


| 
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LOVE ELEGIES. 


: ELEGY II. 
Unable to ſatisfy the covetous Temper of Nears, 
he intends tv make a Campaign, and try, if 
poſlible, to forget her. | 
DIEU, ye walls, that guard my cruel fair, 
No more I'll fit in roſy fetters bound, 
My limbs have learnt the weight of arms to bear, 
My rouſing ſpirits feel the trumpet's ſound, 


Few are the maids that now on merit ſmile, 
On ſpoil and war is beat this iron age : 

Yet pain and death attend on war and ſpoil, 
Unſated vengeance and remorſeleſs rage. 


To purchaſe ſpoil, even love itſelf is ſold, 
Her lover's heart is leaſt Neæra's care, 
And Ithrough war muſt ſeck deteſted gold, 
Not for myſelf, but for my venal fair : 


That while ſhe bends beneath the weight of dreſyy 
The ſtiffen'd robe may ſpoil her eaſy mien; 

And art miſtaken make her beauty leſs, 

While ſtill it hides ſome graces better ſeen, 


But if ſuch toys can win her lovely ſmile, 
Hers be the wealth of Tagus' golden ſand, 
Hers the bright gems that glow in India's ſoily 
Hers the black ſons of Afric's ſultry land. 


To pleaſe her eye let every loom contend, 

For her be rifled Ocean's pearly bed. 

But where, alas! would idle ſaney tend, 

and ſooth with dreams a youthful poct's bead ? 


Let others buy the cold unloving maid, 
In farc'd embraces act the tyrant's part, 
While I their ſelfiſh luxury upbraid, 


And ſcorn the perſon where | doubt the heart. 


Thus warm'd by pride, I think 1 love ne mers, 


And hide in threats the weakneſs of my mind ; 


In vain,—though Reaſon fly the hated door, 


Let Love, the coward Love, {till lags behind, 


—  — 


E LE GI III. 


| He upbraids and threatens the Avarics of Nerra, 


and reſolves to quit her. 


HOULD Jove deſcend in floods of liquid ore, 
— nd golden torrents ſtream from every part 
nat craving boſom ſtill would heave for more. 
Not all the gads could ſatisfy thy heart. 8 


But may thy folly, which can thus diſdain 
My honeſt ove, the mighty wrong repay, 
May m-dnight fire involve thy ſordid gain, 


J And on the ſhining _— of rapine prey ; 


May 
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May all the youths, like me, by love deceiv'd, 

Not quench the ruin, but applaud the doom; 

And, when thou dy'ſt, may not one heart be 
| griev'd, _ 

May not one tear bedew the lonely tomb. 


But the dsfcrving, tender, generous maid, 
Whoſe only care is her poor lover's mind, 
Though ruthleſs age may bid her beauty fade, 
In every friend to love, a friend ſhall find: 


And, when the lamp of hfe will burn no more, 
When dead ſhe ſcems as in a gentle ſleep, 

The pitying neighbour fhall her loſs deplore, 
And round the bier aſſembled lovers weep: 
With flowery garlands ea h revolving year, 
Shall ſfirew the grave where love and ſoftneſs reſt, 
Then home retiring, drop the pious tear, 

And bid the turf lie eaſy on her breaſt. 


R ti Mt. 


- 
— — — 
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E LE GIM IV. 
To his Friend, written under the conſinement of 
; a long Indiſpoſition. 


W calm you fit beneath your ſacred 
| ſhade, | 

And loſe in pleaſing thought the ſummer-day, 

Or tempt the wiſh of ſome unpractis'd maid, 

Whoſe heart at once inclines and fears to itray : 


The ſprightly vigour of my youth is fled, 

pas and ck on death is all my thought, 
Oh, ſpare, Perſephone, this guiltleſs head, 
Love, too much love, is all thy ſuppliant's fault. 
No virgin's eaſy faith e' er betray'd. 

My tongue ne'er boaſted of a ſeign'd embrace; 
No poiſons in the cup have I convey'd, 

Nor veil'd deſtruction with a friendly face: 


No ſecret horrors gnaw this quiet breaſt, 

This pious hand ne'cr robb d the ſacred fane, 

I ne'er diſturb'd the gods' eternal reſt 

With curſes loud, —but oft have pray'd in vain. _ 


No ſtealth of time has thinn'd my flowing hair, 
Nor age yet bent me with his iron hand: 

Ah! why ſo ſoon the tender bloſſom tear! 

Fre autumn yet the ripen'd fruit demand? 


Ye gods, whoe'er in gloomy ſhades below, 
Now flowly tread your melancholy round ; 

Now wandering view the palcful rivers low, 
And muſing hearken to their ſolemn ſound ; 
Oh, let me ſtill enjoy th' chearful day, 

Till, many years unheeded o'er me roll'd, 
Pleas'd in my age, I trifle life away, 

And tell how much we lov'd, erc I grew old. 
But you, who now, with feſtive garlands crown'd, 
In chace of pleaſure the gay moments ſpend, 
By quick enjoyment heal love's pleaſing wound, 


* 
— 


+ 


ELEGY V. 


The Lover is at firſt introduced ſpeaking to his 
Servant, he afterwards addreſſes himſelf to his 
Miſtreſs, and at laſt there is a ſuppoſed Inter- 
view between them. 


W ITH wine, more wine, deceive thy maſter's 


care, 


Till ereeping lumber ſooth his troubled breaſt, 


Let not a whiſper ſtir the ſilent air, 
If hapleſs love a while conſent to reſt. 


Untoward guards beſet my Cynthia's doors, 
And cruel locks th' impriſon'd fair conceal], 


May lightnings biaſt whom love in vain implores, 


And Jove's own thunder rive thoſe bolts of ſteel. 


Ah, gentle door, attend my humble call, 
Nor Jet thy ſounding hinge our thefts betray, 
So all my curſes far from thee ſhall fall, 

We anyry lovers mean not half we fay. 


Remember now the flowery wreaths 1 gave, 
When firſt I told thee of my bold deſires, 
Nor thou, O Cynthia, fear the watchful ſlave, 
Venus will favour what herſelf inſpires 


She guides the youth whoſeenot where they tread, 
She thews the virgin how to turn the door, 
Softly to ſteal from off her ſilent bed, 

And not a ſtep betray her on the floor. 

The fearleſs lover wants no beam of light, 

The robber knows him, nor obſtructs his way, 
Sacred he wanders through the pathleſs night, 
Belongs to Venus, and can neyer ſtray. 


I ſcorn the chilling wind and beating rain, 


Nor heed cold watchings on the dewy ground, 


If all the ardſhips I for love ſuſtain, 


Wich love's victorious joys at lat be crown'd: 


Wich ſudden ſtep let none our bliſs ſurp ize, 
| Or check the frecdom of ſecure delight 


Raih man beware, and ſhut thy curious eyes, 
Left angry Venus ſnatch their guilty ſight. 


But ſhould'ſt thou ſee, th' important ſecret hide, 
Though queſtion'd by the powers of earth and 
heaven. 
The prating tongue ſhall love's revenge abide, : 
Still ſue for grace, and never be forgiven. 
A wizard-dame, the lover's ancient friend, 
With magic charm has deaſt thy huſband's ear, 
At her command | ſaw the ſtars deſcend, 


4 And-winged lightnings ſtop in mid carcer. 


I ſaw her ſtamp, and cleave the ſolid ground, 
While ghaſtly ſpectzes round us wildly roam; 


| I faw them hearken to her potent ſound, 


Till, ſcar'd at day, they ſought their dreary home. 


At her command the vigorous ſummer pines, 
And wintery clouds obſcure the hopeful year; 
At her ſtrong bidding, gloomy winter ſhines, 

And vernal roſes on the {tows appear. 


She gave theſe charms, which | on thee beſtow, 

They dim the eye, and dull the jealous mind, 

For me they make a huſband nothing know, 
For me, and only me, they make him blind: 


And grieve for nothing but your abſent friend. | 


But 

She | 
This 
Hou 


* 


e, 
and 
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But what did moſt this faithful heart ſurprize, 
She boaſted that her ſkill could ſet it free; 
This faithful heart the boaſted freedom flies; 
How could it venture to abandon thee ?. 


-- 


._ ELEGY VE 
He adjures Delia to pity him, by their Friendſhip 
| with Czlia, who was lately dead. 


1 would ſeek the laſting peace of 

death, 

And in that harbour ſhun the ſtorm of care, 

Officious hope ſtill holds the flecting breath, 

she tells them ſtill, —To-morrow will be fair. 

She tells them, Delia, I ſhall thee obtain, 

But can | liſten to her ſyren ſong, 

Who Gros FO months haye dragg'd my painful 
chain : 

So long thy lover, and deſpis'd ſo long ?, 

By all the joys thy deareſt Czlia gave, 

Let not her once-loy'd friend unpitied burn; 

So may her aſhes find a peaceful grave, 

And fleep uninjur'd in their ſacred urn. 

To her 1 firſt avow'd my timorous flame, 

She nurs'd my hopes, and taught me how to ſug, 

She ſtill would pity what the wiſe might blame, 

And ſeel for weakneſs which ſhe never knew: 

Ah, do not grieve the dear lamented ſhade, _ 

That hovering round us all my ſufferings hears, 

She is my ſaint,—to her my prayers are made, 

With oft repeated giſts of flowers and tears: 

To her ſad tomb at midnight I retire, 

And lonely fitting by the ſilent ſtove, 

I tell it all the griefs my wrongs inſpire, - 

The marble image ſeems to hear my moan; 

Thy friend's pale ghoſt Mall vex thy ſleepleſs bed, 

And ſtand befpre thee all;jin virgin white; 

That ruthleſs boſom will diſturb the dead, 

And call forth pity from eternal night : 

Ceaſe, cruel man, rhe maurnful theme forbear, 

Though much thou ſuffer, to thyſelf complain: 

Ah, to recal the ſad remembrance ſpare, 

one tear from her, is more than all my pain. 


* 


— 
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E E EGT VII. 


On Delia's being in the Country, where he ſup- 
poſes ſhe ſtays to ſee the Hat veſt. | 


NW Delia breathes in woods the fragrant air, 


Dull are the hearts that ſtill in town remain, 


Venus herſelf attends on Delia there, 

And Cupid ſports amid the ſylvan train. 

Oh, with what joy, my Delia to behold, 

I d preſs the ſpade, or wield the mighty prong, 
Guide the flow plough-ſhare thro* the ſtubborn 
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The ſcorching heats I'd careleſely defpiſe, 
| Nor heed the bliſters on my tender hand; 


| The great Apollo wore the ſame diſguiſe, 


Like me ſubdued to love's ſupreme command. 


No healing herbs could ſooth their maſter's pain, 
The art of phyſic loſt, and uſeleſs lay, 

To Peneus ſtream, and Tempe's ſhady plain, 
He drove his herds beneath the noon-tide ray: 
Oft with a bleating lamb in either arm, 

His bluſhing Siſter ſaw him pace along; 

Oft would his voice the ſilent valley charm, 
Till lowing oxen broke the tender ſong. * 


Where are his triumphs ? where bis.warlike toil? 
Where by his darts the creſted Pithon Alain ? 
Where are his Delphi? his delightful iſle ? 

The God himſelf is grown a cottage ſwain. 

O, Ceres! in yqur galden fields no. more, 

With Harveſt's chearful pomp my fair. detain, 
Think what for loſt Proſerpina you bore, 

Ang in a mother's anguiſh.feel my pain. 

Our wifcr fathers leſt their fields unſown, 

Their food was acorns, love their ſole employ, . 
They met, they lik'd, they ſtaid but till alone, 


| | And in each valley ſnatch'd the honeſt joy. 
No wakeful guard, no doors to ſtop deſire, 


Thrice happy times! —But, oh! 1 fondly rave, 
Lead me to Delia, all her eyes inſpire 
III do. — I'll plough,, of dig as Detia's ſlave. 


— 


E LE GV VIII. 
He deſpairs that he ſhall ever poſſeſs Delia. 
H, what avails thy lover's pious care ? 
His laviſh incenſe clouds the ſky in vaing 
Nor wealth nor greatneſs was his idle prayer, 
For thee alone he pray d, thee hop'd to gain: 
With thee I hop'd to waſte the pleaſing day, 


| Till in thy arms an age of joy was paſt, 


Then, old with love, inſenſibly decay, 155 
And on thy boſom gently breathe my laſt. 


I ſcorn the Lydian riyer's golden wave, 
And all the vulgar charms of human life, 

I only aſk to live my Delia's lave, 

And, when I long have ſerv'd her, call her wife: 
[ only aſt, of her I love poſſeſt, | 
To fink; o'ercome with bliſs, in ſafe repoſe; 
To {train her yielding beauties to my breaſt, 
And kiſs her wearied eye-lids till they cloſe. 
Attend, O Juno! with thy ſober ear, 
Attend, gay Venus, parent of delire; 

This one fond wiſh, if you refuſe to hear, 
Oh, let me with this ſigh of love expire. 


E L E G V IX. 
He has loſt Delia. 


| HE who could firſt two gentle hearts unhind, 


And rob a lover of his weeping fair, 


mold, | 
And patient 'goad the loitering ox along: 
You, V. Dy . 


Hard was the man, but harder, in my mind, 
The lover ſlill, who died not of deſpair : 
R With 
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With mean diſguiſe let others nature hide, 
And mimic virtue with the paint of art, 

I ſcorn the cheat of reaſon's fooliſh pride, 
And boaſt the grateful weakneſs of my heart. 
The more | think, the more 1 feel my pain, 


And learn the more, each heavenly charm to prize; | 


While fools, too light for paſſion, ſaſe remain, 
And dull ſenſatien keeps the ſtupid wiſe. 

* Sad is my day, and fad my lingering night, 
When, wrapt in ſilent grief, I weep alone, 
Delia 1s loſt, and all my paſt delight 

Is now the ſource of unavailing moan. 


Where is the wit that height-n'd beauty's charms? | 


Where 1s the face that fcd my longing eyes ? 
Where is the ſhape that might have bleſt my arms? 
Where are-thoie hopes relentleſs Fate denies ? 
When ſpent with endleſs grief I die at laſt, 
Delia may come, and fee my poor remains,— 
Oh, Delia! after ſuch an abſcnce paſt, 

Canſt chou ſtill love, and not forget my pains ? - 
Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corſe attend, 
With eyes averted light the ſolemn pyre, 

Till all around the doleful flames aſcend, 
Then, flowly ſinking, by degrees expire? 

To ſooth the hovering ſoul, be thine the care, 


With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band. 


In ſable weeds the golden vaſe to bear, 
And cull my aſhes with thy trembling hand! 
Panchaia's odours be their coſtly feaſt, 
And all the pride of Aſiu's fragrant year; 
Give them the treaſures of the fartheſt Eaſt, 
And, what is ſtill more precious, give thy tear. 
Dying for thee, there is in death a pride, 
Let all the world thy hapleſs lover know, 
No filent urn the noble paſſion hide, 
But deeply graven thus my ſufferings ſhow : _ 
Here lics a youth, borne down with love and care, 
He could not long his Delia's loſs abide, 

oy leit his boſom with the parting fair, 
Aud when he dutit no longer hope, he dy'd. 


- - , 
— 


E L E GV X. 
Ou Delia's Bi th-day. f 
Hls day, which ſaw my Delia's beauty riſe, 
Shall more than all our ſacred days be bleſt, 


The world enamour'd of her lovely eyes, 
Shall grow as good and gentle as her breaſt. 


By all our guarded ſighs, and hid deſires, 

Oh, may our guiltleſs love be ſtill the ſame ! 
T burn, and glory in the pleaſing fires, _ 

If Delia's beauty ſhare the mutual flame. 
Thou happy genius of her natal hour, 

Accept her incenſe, if her thoughts be kind; 
But let her court in vain thy angry power, 

If all our vous are blotted from her mind. 
And thou, O Venus, hear my righteous prayer, 
Or bind the fhepherdeſs, or lodſe the ſwain, 
Yet rather guard them both with equal care, 
And let them die together in thy chain: 


* 


| 


HAMMOND's POEMS. 


f 


What I demand. perhaps her heart defires, 
But virgin fears her nicer tongue reſtrain; 

Ihe ſecret thought, which bluſhing love in{pircy, 
| The conſcious eye can full as well explain. 


E L E GX XL | 
Againſt Lovers going to War, in which he philo- 
ſophically prefers Love and Delia to the more 
ſerious Vanities of the World. 
"PHE man who ſharpen'd' firſt the warlike ſteel, 
How k fell and deadly was his iron heart, 
He gave the wound encountering nations feel, 
And death grew ſtronger by his fatal art: 


Vet not from ſteel debate and battle roſe, 
"Tis gold o'erturns the even ſcale of life, 
Nature is free to all, and none were focs, 
Till partial luxury began the ſtrife. 


Jet ſpoil and victory adorn the bold, 
While I inglorious neicher hope nor fear, 
Periſh the thirſt of honour, thirſt of gold, 
Ere for my abſence Delia loſe a tear: 


Why ſhould the lover quit his pleaſing home, 
In ſearch of danger on ſome forcign ground ;, 
Far from his weeping fair ungrateful roam, 
And riſk in every ſtroke a double wound? 


Ah, better far, beneath the ſpreading ſhade, _ 

With chearful friends to drain the ſprightly bowl, 

To ſing*the beauties of my darling maid, x” 
And on the ſweet idea feaſt my ſoul ; 


Then full of love to all her charms retire, 
And fold her bluſhing to my eager breaſt, 
Till, quite ov'ercome with ſoftneſs, with deſire, 


i 


| Like me ſhe pants, ſhe faints, aud finks to reſt. 


ELEGY XII. 
| To Delia. 


7 O ſecond love ſhall e' er my heart ſurprize, 
| N This ſolemn league did firit our paſſion bind: 


| Thou, only thou, canſt pleate thy lover's eyes, 
| ſhy. voice alone can ſooth his troubied mind. 


Oh, that thy charms were only fair to me, 
Diſpleaſe all others, and ſecure my reſt, 
No need of envy,—let me happy be, . 
little care that others know me beſt. 


With thee in gloomy. deferts let me dwell, 


| Where never human footſtep mark'd the ground; 


"Chou, light of life, all darkneſs can expe!, , 
And ſeem a world with ſolitude around. 

| ſay too much my heed'cſs words reſtore, 
My tongue undocs.me'in this loving hour; 


Thou know'it thy ſtrength, and thence iplulting | 


more, 


Will make me feel the weight of all thy power: 
Whate'er I feel thy ſla ve Iwill remain, 
Nor fly the burden I am form'd co Lear, 


In chains Ill fit me down at Venus pr * 
She knows my wrongs, and will regard my prayer. 
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ELEGY XIII. 


He imagines himſelf married to Delia, and that 
content with each other, they are retired into 


the Country. 
4.05 others boaſt their heaps of ſhining gold, 


And view their fields, with waving plenty 


crown'd, 
v hom neighbouring ſoes in 


And trumpets break their lumgbers, never ſound ; 


While calmly poor | trifle life away, 

Enjoy ſweet leiſure by my chearful fire, 

No wanton hopes my quiet ſhall betray, 

But, cheaply bleſt, PII ſcorn each vain deſire. 
With timely care l' ſow my little field, 

And p'ant my orchard with its maſter's hand, 
Nor bluſh to ſpread the hay, the hook to wield, 
Or range my ſheaves along the ſunny land. 


If late at duſk, while careleſsly I roam, 

] mect a ſtrolling kid, or bleating lamb, 
Under my arm I'll bring the wanderer home, 
Ard not a little chide its thoughtleſs dam. 


What joy to hear the tempeſt howl in vain, 
And laſp a ſearful miſtress to my breaſt ? 
Or, lull'd to ſlumber by the beating rain, 
Secure and happy, ſink at laſt to reſt ? 


Or, if the ſun in flaming Leo ride, 

Þy ſhady rivers indolently ſtray, 

and with my Delia, walking fue by fide, 
Hear how they murmur, as they glide away ? 


What joy to wind along the cool retreat, 

To ſtop, and gaze on Delia as I go? 

To mingle ſweet diſcourſe with kiſſes ſweet, 
And teach my lovely ſcholar all I know ? 


Thus p'eas'd at heart, and not with fancy's dream, 
In filent happineſs I reſt unknown; 

Content with what I am, not what 1 ſeem, 

| live for Delia and myſelf alone. 


Ah, fooliſh man. who thus of her poſſeſt, 
Could float and wander with ambition's wind, 
And if his outward trappings ſpoke him bleſt, 
Nor hged the ſickneſs of his conſcious mind! 


With her I ſcorn the idle breath of praiſe, 
Nor truſt to happineſs that's not our own: 

The ſmile of ſortune might ſuſpicion raiſe, 
Hut here I know that l am lov'd alone. ; 


Stanhope, in wiſdom as in wit divine, 

May rifz, and plead Britannia' glorious cauſe, 
With ſteady rein his eager wit confine, 

While manly ſenſe the deep attention draws. 


Let Stanhope ſpeak his liſtening country's wrongs, 
My humble voice ſhall pleaſe one partial maid; 
For her alone! pen my tender ſong, | 
decurely ſitting in his friendly ſhade. 

Stanhope all come, and grace his rural friend, 
Delia ſhall wonder at her noble guett, 

With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt, 

_ de the care of all my little train, 

Vi bile | with tender indolence am bleſt, 

Y 2 favourite ſubject of her gentle reign, 

love alone diſtinguiſ'd from the reit. 


ſtant terror hold, 


HAM MOND POEMS. 


2 


1 Safe joys, that on ourſtlves alone depend: 


| | Thy heart, above all envy, and all pride, 


| By marble fountains lay the penſive head, 


To charm the fancy, and to fix the mind; 


Thou weep'it already, as I wer? no more, 
? 
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For her I'll yoke my oxen to the plough, 

In gloomy foreſts tend my lonely flock; | 
For her a goat-herd climb the mountain's brow, 
And ſleep extended on the naked rock: 


Ah, what avails to preſs the ſtately bed, | 
And far from her midſt taſteleſs grandeur weep, 


And, while they murmur, ſtrive in vain to fleep ? 


Delia alone can pleaſe, and never tire, 

Exceed the paint of thoug!:t in true delight, 
With her, enjoyment wakens new deſire, 

And equal rapture glows through every night: 


Beauty and worth in her alike contend, 


In her, my wife, my miſtreſs, and my friend, 

[ taſte the joys of ſenſe and reaſon join'd. 

On her I'll gaze, when others loves are o'er, 
And dying preſs her with my clay-cold hand, 


Nor can that gentle breaſt the thought withſtand. 


Oh, when I die, my lateſt moments ſpare, 

Nor let thy grief with ſharper torments kill, 
Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flowing hair, 
Though 1am dead, my ſoul ſhall love thee ſrl. 


Oh, quit the room, oh, quit the deathful bed, 
Or thou wilt die, ſo tender is thy heart; | 
Oh, leave me, Delia, ere thou ſee me dead, 
Theſe weeping friends will do thy mournful part: 
Let them, extended on the decent hier, 

Convey the corſe in melancholy ſtate, 

Through all the village ſpread the tender tear, 
While pitying maids our wonderous loves relate. 


ELEGY XIV. 
| To Delia. . 

V HAT ſcenesof blifs my raptur*dfancy fram' d, 
ln ſome lone ſpot with Peace and thee retir'd? 

Though reaſon then my ſanguine ſondneſs blam'd, 

[ ſtill believd what flattering love inſpir'd : 

But now my wrongshave taughtmy humbledmind, 

To dangerous blils no longer to pretend, 

In bouks a calm, but fix'd content to find, 


With them the gentle moments I beguile, 

lu learned eaſe, and elegant delight, | 
Compare the beauties of each different ſtile, 
Each various ray of wit's diffuſtve light: 

Now mark the ſtrength of Milton's tacred lines, 
Senſe rais*d by genius, ſancy rul'd by art, 

Where all the glory of the Godhead ſhines, 

And earlieſt innocence enchants the heart, 

Now, fir*'d by Pope and Virtue, leave the age 
In low purſuit of ſelf- undoing wrong, 

And trace the author through his moral page, 
Whoſe blameleſs life ſtill anſwers to his ſong. 

If time and books my lingeriag pain can heal, 
And reaſon fix its empire &er my heart, 

My patriot breaſt a noble warmth {hall eel, 
And glow with love, where weakneſs has no part. 
Thy heart, O Lyttleton, ſhail be my guide, 

Its fire ſhali warm me, and its worth improve; 


Firm as man's ſenſe, and ſoft as woman love. 
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Hear then from what my long deſpair aroſe, 


Though wiſer cares employ your ſtudious mind, 


Your breaſt may loſe the calm it long has known, 


And you, 0 Weft, with her your partner dear, 

W hom ſocial mirth and uſeful ſenſe commend, 
With learning's feaſt my drooping mind ſhall chear, 
Glad to eſcape from love ro ſuch a friend. 

But why, ſo long my weaker heart deceive? 

Ah, ſtill I love, in pride and reaſon's ſpite, 

No books, alas! my painſul thoughts relieve, 
And while | threat, this Elegy I write. | 


ELEGY XV. 
To Mr. George Grenville. 


H, form'd alike to ſerve us, and to pleaſe; 
Polite with honeſty, and learn'd with eaſe; 
With heart to act. with genius to retire; 
Open, yet wiſe; though gentle, ſull of fire: 
With thee I ſcorn the low conſtraint of art, 
Nor fear to truſt the follies of my heart; 


„ 


The faithful ſtory of a lover's woes. 

When, in a ſober melancholy hour, 

Reduc'd by ſickneſs under reaſon's power, 

I view' d my ſtate, too little weigh'd before, 

And Love himſelf could ſlatter me no more, 

My Delia's hopes I would no more deceive, . 

But whom my paſſien hurt, through frrendſhipleave; 
I chole the coldeſt words my heart to hide, 

And cure her ſex's weakneſs through its pride : 
The prudence which I taught, I ill purſued, 

The charm my ceafen broke, my heart renew d: 
Again ſubmiſſi ve to her feet I came, 

And prov'd too wel! my paſſion by my ſhame; 
While ſhe. ſecure in coldneſs, or diſdain, 

Forgot my love, or ae hs in its pain, 

Began with higher views her thoughts to raiſe, 
And ſcorn'd the humble poet of her praiſe ; 

She let each little lie o'er truth prevail, 

And ſtrengthen'd by her ſaith each groundleſs tale, 
Believ'd the g oſſeſt arts that malice try'd, 

Nor once in thought was on her lover's ſide : 

Oh, where were then the ſcenes of fancied life ? 
Oh, where the friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife ? 
Her years of promis'd love were quickly paſt, {| 
Not two revolving moons could ſee them laſt.— 
To Stow's delightful ſcenes 1 now repair, 

In Cobham's {mile to loſe the gloom of care ! 
Nor fear that he my weakneſs ſhould deſpiſe, 

In nature learned, and humanely wiſe. 

There Pitt, in manners ſoft, in friendſhip warm, 
With mild advice my liſtening grief ſhail charm, | 
With ſenſe to counſel. and with wit to pleaſe, 
A Roman's virtue with a ceurtier's eaſe. 

Nor you, my friend, whoſe beart is ſtil] at reſt, 
Contemn the human weakneſs of my breaſt ; 
Reaſon may chide the faults ſhe cannot cure, 

And pains, which long we ſcorn'd, we oft endure ; 


Form'd with a ſoul ſo elegantly kind, 


And learn my woes to pity, by its own. 


ELEGY XVL 
To Miſs Daſhwood. 


sau, thou dear poſſeſſor of my breaſt, 


HAMMOND's POEMS. 


Where the gay moments which l onee have known! 


O, where that heart I fondly thought my own 
From place to place I ſolitary roam, 
Abroad uneaſy, not content at home. 


| I ſcorn the beauties common eyes adore, 
The more l view them, feel thy worth the more; 


Unmov'd I hear them ſpeak, or ſee them fair, 
And only think on thee, who art not there. 
In vain would books their formal ſuccour lend, 
Nor wit nor wiſdam can relieve their friend; 
Wit can't dectivethe pain I now endure, 
And wiſdom ſhews the ill without the cure. 
When from thy ſight 1 waſte the tedious day, 
A thouſand ſchemes I form, and things to ſay; 
But when thy preſence gives the time | ſcek 
My heart's ſo full, I wiſh, but cannot ſpeak, 
And could I ſpeak with eloquence and eaſe, 
Till now not ſtudious of the art to pleaſe, 
Could 1, at woman who ſo oft exciaim, 
Expoſe (nor bluſh) thy triumph and my ſhame, 
Abjure thoſe maxims I ſo lately priz'd, 
And court that Tex I fooliſhly deſpis'd, 
Own thou haſt ſoften'd my obdurate mind, 
And thus reveng'd the wrongs of womankind; 
Loſt were my words, and fruitleſs all my pain, 
In vain to tell thee, all I write in vain, _- 


My humble ſighs ſhall 


only reach thy ears, | 


And all my eloquence ſhall be my tears. 

And now (for more I never muſt pretend) 
Hear me not as thy lover, but thy friend; | 
Thouſands will fain thy little heart cuſnare, 
For without danger none like thee are fair; 
But wiſely chooſe who beſt deſerves thy flamt, 
So ſhall the choice itſelf become thy fame; 

Nor yet deſpiſe, though void of winning att, 
The plain and honeſt courtſhip of the heart: 
The ſkilful] tongue in love's perſuaſive lore, 
Though leſs it feels, will pleaſe and flatter more, 
And, meanly learned in that guilty trade, 

Can long abuſe a fond, unthinking maid. 

And ſince their lips, ſo knowing to deceive, 
Thy unexperienc'd youth might ſoon believe; 


And fince their tears, in falſe ſubmiſſion dreſt, 


Might thaw the icy coldneſs of thy breaſt; 
Ol ſhut thine eyes to ſuch deceitſul woe: 
Caught by the beauty of thy outward ſhow, 
Like me they do not love, whate*cr they ſeem, 
Like me with paſſion founded on eſteem. 


PROLOGUE 
TO LILLO's ELMERICK. 
N? labour'd ſcenes to-night adorn our ſtage, 


Lillu's plain ſenſe would here the heart en- 


gage. 


He knew no art, no rule; but warmly thought 
From paſſion's force, and, as he felt, he wrote. 


His Baruwell once no critic's teſt could bear, 


Vet from each eye ſtill draws the natural tear. 
With generous candour hear his lateſt firains, 
And let kind pity ſhelter his remains. 

Depreſt by want, afſflited by diſeaſe, 

Dying he wrote, and dying wiſh'd to pleaſe. 
Oh, may that wiſh be now humanely paid, 


And no 
*Tis yours his unſu 


Where's now my boaſted liberty and reſt! | And bid one laur 


arſh critic vex his gentle ſhade. 


ported fame to ſave, 


grace his hu 


mble grave. _ 
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To WILLIAM SOMERVILE, Es 
ON HIS POEM CALLED 


THE CHACE. 


W HILE you, Sir, gain the ſteep aſcent to 
fame, 

And honours due to deathleſs merit claim; 

Toa weak Muſe a kind indulgence lend, 


Fond with juſt praiſe your labours to commend, 
And tell the world that Somervile's her ſriend. 
Her incenſe guiltleſs of the forms of art | 
Breathes all the huntſman's honeſty of heart; 
Whoſe fancy ſtill the pleaſing ſcene retains 
Of Edric's villa, and Ardenna's plains : 
Joys, which from change ſuperiot charms receiv'd, 
Ne horn hoarſe ſounding 78 the lyre reliev' d: 
When the day crown'd with rural chaſte delight, | 
Reſigns obſequious to the ſeſtive night; 
The feſtive night awakes th' harmonious lay, 
And in ſweet verſe recounts the triumphs of the 
day. | | 
Strange ! that the Britiſh Muſe ſhould leave ſo 
long, 
The Chace, the ſport of Britain's kings, unſung ! 
Diltinguiſh'd land! by Heaven indulg'd to bree 
The ſtout, ſagacious hound, and generous ſteed ; 


In yain ! while yet no bard adorn'd our ifle, | 


1 o celebrate the glorious ſylvan toil. | 
For this what darling fon ſhall fecl thy fire, 
God of th* unerring bow, and tuneful lyre? 
Our vows are heard—Attend, ye vocal throng, 
Somervile meditates th* adventurous ſong. 
Bold to attempt, and happy to excel, 
His numerous verſe the huntſman's art ſhall tell. 
From him, ye Britiſh youths, a vigorous race, 
Imbibe the various ſcience of the chace ; | 
And while the well-plann'd ſyſtem you admire, { 
Know Brunſwick only could the work inſpire ; 
A Georgick Muſe awaits Auguſtan days, 
And Somerviles will ſing, when Fredericks give 
the bays, | | 


4 
4 


JOHN NIXON. 


= | | 
TO THE AUTHOR OF ſ 


THE CHACE. 


NCE more, my friend, I touch the trembling 
lyre, | 

And in my boſom feel poetic fire, ; 
For thee 1 quit the laws more rugged ways, 
To pay my humble tribute to thy lays. 
What, though | daily turn each learned ſage, 
And labour through the unenlighten'd page : 
Wak'd by thy lines, the borrow'd flames I feel, 


Thy genius in ſuch colours paints the chace, 
The real to fictitious joys give place. 
When the wild muſic charms my raviſh'd ear, 
How dull, how taſteleſs Handel's notes appear! 
Ev'n Farinelli's {elf the palm reſigns, 
He yields—but to the muſick of thy lines. 
If friends to poetry can yet be found ; 
Who without bluſhing ſenſe prefer to ſound ; 
Then let this ſoft, this ſoul-enfcebling band, 
Theſe warbling minſtrels, quit the beggar'd land. 
They but a momentary joy unpart, 
'Tis you, who touch the ſoul, and warm the heart. 
How tempting do thy ſylvan ſports appear ! 
Ev'n wild ambition might vouchſafe an ear, 
Might her fond luſt of power a while compoſe, 
And gladly change it for thy ſweet repoſe. 
No fierce, unruly ſenates, threaten-here, 
No axe, no ſcaffold, to the view appear, 0 
No envy, diſappointment, and deſpair. 
Here, bleſt viciſſitude, whene'er you pleaſe, 
You ſtep ſrom exerciſe to learned eaſe ; 
Turn o'er each claſſic page, each beauty trace, 
| The mind unwearied in the pleaſing chace. 
Oh 1 would kind Heaven ſuch happineſs beſtow, 
Let fools, let knaves, be maſters here below. 
Grandeur and place, thoſe baits to catch the wiſe, 
And all their pageant train, I pity and deſpiſe. 

- J. TRACY. 

—ů —— — — — 
THE CHACE, 
BOOK I. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The ſubjeR propoſed. Addreſs to his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince. The origin of hunting. Ihe 
rude and unpoliſhed manner of the firſt hun- 
ters. Beaſts at firſt hunted for food and ſacri- 
fice. The grant made by God to man of the 
beaſts, &c. The regular manner of hunting 
firſt brought into this iſland by the Normans. 
The beſt hounds and beſt horſes bred here. 

The advantage of this exerciſe to us, as iſla- 
ders. Addreſs to gentlemen of eſtates. Situ- 
ation of the kennel and its ſeveral cour- 3. The 
diverſion and employment of hovuds in the 
kennel. The different ſorts of hounds for each 
different chace. Delſcriptiod of a perfect hound. 
Of ſizing and ſorting of hounds, the middle. 
ſized hound recommended, Of the large deep- 
mouthed hound for hunting the ftag and otter. 
Of the lime- hound; their uſe on the borders of 
England and Scotland, A phyſical account of 
ſcents. Of good and bad ſcenting days. A 
ſhort admonition to my brethren of the couples. 


Though in fulphurcous clouds of ſmoke confin'd, 
Ah rural ſcenes ipring freſh into my mind. 


HE Chace, I ſing, Hounds, and their variqus 


breed, | 
And no lels various ulg. O thou Qreat Prince 
Wham 
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Whom Cambria's towering hills proclaim their Yet without gullt. For the green herb alone 


lord, 
Deign thou to hear my bold, inſtructive ſong. 
While grateful citizens with pompous ſhew, 5 
Rear the triumphal arch, rich with th' exploits 
Ot thy illuſtrious houſe ; while virgins pave 
Thy way with flowers, and, as the Royal Youth 
Paſiing they view, admire anc ſigh in vain ; 


While crowded theatres, too fondly proud 10 
Of their exotic minſtrels, and ſhrill pipes, 


The price of manhood, hail thee with a ſong, 


And airs ſoft-warbling ; my hoarſe-tounding horn 


Invites thee to the Chace, the ſport of kings ; 
Image of war without its guilt 
Aloſt on wing ſhall ſoar, conduct with care 
Thy foaming courſer o er the ſtecpy rock, 
Or on the river bank receive thee ſafe, 


Light-bounding o'erthe wave from ſhore to ſhore. 
Be thou our great protector, gracious Youth ! 20 


And if in future times, ſ me envious prince, 
Careleſs of right and guileful, ſhould invade 
Thy Britain's commerce, or ſhould ſt ive in vain 
To wreſt the balance from thy equal hand; 

The hunter-train, in chearful green array'd, 25 
(A band undaunted, and inur'd to toils) 

Shall compaſs thee around, die at thy feet, 

Or hew thy paſſage through th' embattled foe, 
And clear thy way to fame: inſpir'd by thee 


The nobler chace of glory ſhall purſue 30 
Through fire, and ſmoke, and blood, and fields of 


death. 


Nature, in her productions flow, aſpires 
By juſt degrees to reach Perſection's height: 
So mimic Art works leiſurely, till Time 


Improve the piece, or wiſe Experience give 25 


The proper finiſhing. When Nimrod bold, 
That mighty hunter, firſt made war on beaſts, 


And ſtain'd the woodland green with purple dye, 


New, and unpoliſh'd was the huntſman's art; 


No ſtated rule, his wanton will his guide. 40 


With clubs and ſtones, rude implements of war, 
He arm'd his ſavage bands, a muititude 
Untrain'd ; of twining oficrs torm'd, they pitch 
"Their artlels toils, then range the deſert hills, 


And ſcower the plains below; the trembli-g herd 


Start at th' unuſual ſound, and clamorous ſhout 
Unheard before ; ſurpriz'd alas! to find 


| lord, | 
But mild and geatle, and by whom as yet 
Secure they graz'd. Death ſtretches o'er the plain 
Wide-waſting, and grim {laughter red with blood: 
Urg'd on by hunger keen, they wound, they kill, 
Their rage licentious knows no bound; at Jaſt, 
incumber'd with their ſpoils, joyful they bear 


Upon their ſhoulders broad the blecding prey. 55 


Part on their alta: s ſmoke a ſacrifice 


Tothat all-gracious power, whoſe bounteous hand 


Supports his wide creation; what remains 
On living coals they broil, inelegant 


Of taſte, nor ſkill'd as yet in nicer arts 60 


Of pamper'd luxury. Devotion pure, 
And ſtrong neceſſity, thus firſt began 


The chace of beaſts : though bloody was the deed, 


The Muſe 15 


1 


Man new their foe, whom erſt they deem'd their 


Unequal to ſuſtain man's labouring race, 63 
Now every moving thing that liv'd on earth 
Was granted him for food “. Sp juſt is Heaven, 
To give us in proportion to our wants. 
Or chance or induſtry in after-time 

Some ſew improvements mede, -but ſhort as yet 
Of due perfection. In this ifle remote 

Our painted anceſtors were {low to learn, 

To arms devote, of the politer arts 

Nor ſkill'd nor ſtudious; till from Neuſtria's coaſts 
Victorious William, to more decent rules 75 
Subdu'd our Saxon fathers, taught to ſpeak 
The proper dialect, with horn and voice 

To cheer the buſy hound, whoſe well-known cry 
His liſtening peers approve with joint acclaim. 
From him ſucceſſive huntſmen learn'd to join 80 
In bloody ſocial leagues, the multitude 
Diſpers'd, to ſize, to ſort their various tribes, 
Jo rear, feed, hunt, and diſcipline the pack. 

Hail, happy Britain, highly favour'd iſle, 

And Heav'n's peculiar carc: to thee *tis given 83 
Lo train the ſprightly ſteed, more fleet than thoſe 
Begot by winds, or the celeſtial breed 

hat bore the great Pelides through the preſs 

Of heroes arm'd, and broke their crowded ranks ! 
Which proudly neighing, with the ſun begins go 
Chearful his courſe ? and ere his beams decline, 
Has meaſur'd half thy ſurface unfatigu'd. 

In thee alone, fair land of liberty! 

is bred the perfect hound, in ſcent and ſpeed 


As yet unrivas'd, while in other clit es 95 


Their virtue fails, a weak degenerate race. 

In vain malignant ftcamsand winter fogs 
Load the dullair, and hover round our coaſts, 
"The huntſman ever gay, robuſt, and bold, 


| DP<fies the noxious vapour, and confides 109 


In this delightful exer-iſe, to raiſe 
lis drooping herd, and chear his heart with joy 
Ye vigorous youths, by ſmiling fortune bleſt 
With large demeſnes, hereditary wealth, 
Heap'd copious by your wiſe forefathers” care, 105 
Hear and attend ! while I the means reveal 


Too coſtly for the poor. To rein the ſteed 
Swift-itretching o'er the plain, to chear the pack 
Opening in conſorts of harmonious joy, 110 
But breathing death. What though the gripe ſevere 
Of brazen-fi::cd Time, and flow diſeaſe 
Creeping through every veia, and nerve unſtrung, 
Afflict my ſhattered frame, undaunted ſtill, 
Fix'd as a mountain aft;, that braves the bolts 145 
Of angry Jove; though bl:fted, yet unfallen ; 
Still can wy foul in Fancy's mirrour view 
Deeds vloricus once, recal the joyous fcene 
In all its ſplendor: deck'd, o'er the full bowl 
Recount y triumphs paſt, urge others on 120 
With hand and voice. and point the winding wah: 
Pleas'd with that ſocial fweet garrulity, 
The poor ditb2nded veteran's ſole delight. 

Firſt let the Kennel be the huntſman's care, 
Upon ſome little eminence erect, 125 


* Gen. chap ix. ver. 3. 


ts „„ 


T* enjay thoſe pleaſures, for the weak too ſtrong, 
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And fronting to the ruddy dawn; its courts 
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Ou either hand wide opening to receive ; 
The ſun's all-chearing beams, when mild he 
ſhines, | * 2 
And gilds the mountain tops. For much the 
ack : Og 
(Mons from their dark alcoves) delight to ſtretch 
Aud balk in his invigorating ray : | 
Warn'd by the ſire»ming light and merry lark, 
Forth ruth the jolly clan; with tuneful throats 


They carol loud, and in grund chorus join 
Salute the new-born day, For not alone 135 
The vegetable world, but men aud brutes 

Own his reviving influence, and joy : 
At his approach. Fountain of light! if chance 
Some envious cloud veil thy refulgent brow, 

In vain the Muſes aid; untouch'd, unſtrung, 140 
Lies my mute harp, and ene bard: 

Sits dirkly muſing o'er. th? un fiviſh'd lay, 

Let no Corinthian Pillars prop the dome, © 

A vain expence, on charitable deeds | 
Better diſpos'd, to chice tatter'd wretch, 143 
Who ſhrinks beneath the blaſt, to feed the poor 
Finch'd with afflictive want : For ufe. not ſtate, | 
Graceſul'y plain, let cach apartment riſe. 
O'er all let cleaulineis preſide. no fcraps' _ 
Belicew the pavement, and no haif-wick*d bones 
To kindle fierce dcbatz, or to diſguſt, | 
That nicer ſenſe, on which the {portſman's hope, 
And all his future triumphs, muſt d pend 

Soon as the prowling pack with cager joy 

Have lapp'd their ſmoking viands, morn or eve, 
From the ſull ciſtern lead the dy ile ſtreams, _ 
To waſh thy court well pav'd, nor ſpare thy 
pains, Fs "i 
For much to health will cleanlineſs avail. 

Seck'it thou ſer hounds to climb the rocky ſeep, 
And bruſh .th' entangled covert, whoſe nice ſeent 
O'er greaſy fallows and frequented roads 

Can pick the dubious way? Baniſh lar off 

Each noiſome ſtench, let no offenſive ſmell 
Invade thy wide inclofure, but admit 9 8 
The nitrous air and purifying breeze. 165 


Water and ſhade no leſs demand thy care: 
In a large ſquare th' adjacent field incloſe, 
There piant in equal ranks the ſpreading elm, 
Or ſragrant lime; moſt happy thy delign, 
If at the bottom of thy ſpacious court 170 
A large canal, fed by the cryſtal brook, 
From its trauſparent hoſom ſhail reflect 
Downward thy ſtructure and inverted grove. 
Here when the ſun's too potent gleams annoy 
The crowded kennel, and the drooping pack, 175 
Reſtlcſs, and faint, loll their unmoiſfen'd tongues, 
And drop their feeble tails, to cooler ſhades | 
Lead 7 the pauting tribe; ſoon ſhalt thou 

d 


a 1 


—— 


* 


The cordial breeze their fainting hearts revive: 
Tumultuous ſoon they plunge into the ftream, 
There lav+- their recking ſides, with greedy joy 
Culp down the flying wave, thi, way and. that 
From tore to ſhore they ſwim, while clamour 


— 


la bloody broils and death. High o'er thy head 


| Enowing inſtructor! *mony the ranker graſs 


Concoctive ſtor'd, and potent to allay 


S TTY 


loud 
And wild uproar torments the troubled ſloed: 


O breaſts of pity void! t' opprels the weak, 
Lo point your vengeance at the friendleſs head, 


Then on the ſunny bank they roll and ſtretch 185 
The.r dripping limbs, or elſe in wanton rings 
Courſing around, purſuing aud purſued, 
The merry multitude diſporting play. _ 

But here with watchful and obſcrvant eye, 
Attend their frolicks, which too often end 190 


Wave thy reſounding whip, aud with a voice 
Fierce-menacing, o'er-rute the ern debate, 
And queach their kindling rage; for oft in ſport 
Begun, combat enſues, growling they ſnarl, 195 
Then ou their haunches rear'd, rampaut they 
ſeize 

Each other's throats, with teeth and claws in gore 
Beſmear'd, they wound, they tear, till on the 


round,? 5 
Panting, half dead the conquer'd champion lies: 
Then {ſudden all the baſe ignoble crowd 200 


Loud-clamouring ſeize the helple!s worried wretch 
And thirſting for his blood, drag diffe rent ways 
His mangled carcaſe on th' enſanguined plain. 


And with one mutual cry inſult the ſall'n ! 
Emblem too juſt of man's degcherate race. 
Others apart, by native inſtinct led, 


Cuil each falubrious plant, ith bitter juice 210 


Each vicious ferment, Thus the hand divine 

Of Providence, beneficent and kind 

Fo all his creatures, for the brutes preſcribes 

A ready remedy, and is himſelf _ 215 
Their great phyſician. Now grown ſtiff with age, 
And many a painful chace, the wile old hound, 
Regardleſs of the frolick pack, attends 

His maſter's fide, or ſlumbers at his caſe 

Beneath the hending ſhade; there many a ring 


Runs o'er in dreams; now on the doubtful foil 


Puzzles perplex'd, or doubles intricate 

Cautious unfolds, then wing'd with all his ſpeed, 

Bounds o'er the lawn to ſeize his panting prey : 

And in imperſect whimperings ſpeaks his joy. 225 
A different bound for every different chace 


Select with judymeng ; nor the timorous hare 
O'ermatch'd deſtroy, but leave that vile offence 
To the mean, murderous, courling crew; intent 
| On blood and ſpoil. O blaſt their hopes, juſt 


hevyn}:-- 
And all their painful drudgeries repay 
With dilappoiutment and ſevere remorſe, 


But huſband thou thy pleaſures, and give ſcope 


To all her ſubtle play: by nature led 


A thouſand ſhifts the tries; t' unrayel theſe 233 


Th' induſtrious beagle twiſts his waving tail, 

Through all her labyrinths purſues, and rings 

Her doleful knell. See there with countenance 
blithe, | 


And with a courtly grin, the fawning hound 
Salutes thee cowering, his wide opening: noſe 240 


Upward he curlz, and his large floe-black eyes 
Melt in ſoft blandiſnments, and humble joy; 
His gloſſy ſcin, or yellow pied, or blue, 

In lights or ſhades by Nature's pencil drawn, 


Reflects - 
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Reflects the various tints; his ears and legs 245 

Fleck 't here and there, in gay enamel'd pride, 

Rival the ſpeckled pard ; his ruſh- grown tail 

O'er his broad back bends in an ample arch; 

On ſhoulders clean, upright and firm he ſtands ; 

His round cat foot, ſtrait hams, and wide-ſpread 
chicks, Co V | 

And his low-drooping cheſt, confeſs his ſpeed, 

His ſtrength, his wind, or on the ſteepy hill, 

Or far-extended plain; in every part 8 

$0 well proportion'd, that the nicer ſkill 

Of Phidias himſelf can't blame thy choice. 255 


| Of ſuch cempoſe thy pack, But here a mcan 


Obſerve, nor the large hound prefer, of fize 
Gigantick ; he in the thick-woven covert 
Painfully tugs, or it the thorny brake 

Torn and embarraſs'd. bleeds : But if too ſmall, 
The pigmy brood in every furrow ſwims; ; 
Moil'd in the logging clay, panting they ſag 
Behind inglorious ; or elſe ed creep 
Benumb' d and faint beneath the ſheltering thorn · 
Far hounds of middle ſize, active and ſtrong, 265 
Will better anſwer all thy various ends, 
And crown thy pleaſing labours with ſucceſs, 

As ſome brave captain, curious and exact, 
By his fix'd ſtandard forms in equal rauks * ' 
His gay battalion, as one man they move 270 
Step after ſtep, their ſize the ſame, their arms 


Far-gleaming, dart the ſame united blaze: 8 


Reviewing generals his merit own ; | 

How . how juſt ! And all his cares 

Are well repaid, if mighty George approve. 275 
So model thou-thy pack, if honour touch 

Thy generous ſoul, and the world's juſt applauſe. 
But above all take heed, nor mix thy hounds 

Of different kinds ; diſcordant ſounds ſhall grate 
Thy ears offended, and a lagging line 280 
Of babbling curs diſgrace thy broken-pack, * 
But if th' amphibious otter be thy chace, 

Or ſtately ſtag, that o'cr the woodland reigns ; 
Or if the harmonious thunder of the field 
Delight thy raviſh'd ears, the deep-flew'd hound 
Breed up with care, ftrong, heavy, flow, but ſure; 
Whoſe ears down-hanging from his zhick round 


Shall fweep the morning dew, whoſe clanging 


voice 


Awake the mountain echo in her cell, 


And ſhake the foreſts: The bold Talbot kind 
Of theſe the prime; as white as Alpine ſnows; 
And great their uſe of old. Upon the banks 
Of Tweed, flow winding through the vale, the 
3 | rag wa ous 
Of war and rapine once, ere Britons knew 
"The ſweets of peace, or Anna's dread commands 
To laſting leagues the haughty rivals awd, 
There ee a piifering race; well train'd and 
= IX 
In all the myfieries of theft ; the ſpoil 
heir only iubſtance, feuds and war their ſport: 
Not more expert in every fraudſul art 300 
Th' arch“ felon was of old, who by the tail 
Drew back his lowing prize : in vain his wiles, 
4 Caeus, Virg. En. kb, viii. 


| Applaud his r 
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In vain the ſhelter of the covering rock, 

In vain the ſooty cloud, and ruddy flames 

That iſſued from his mouth; for ſoon he paid 
His forfeit life : a debt how juſtly due 

To wrong d Alcides, and avenging Heaven 
Veil'd in the ſhades of night they ford the ſtream, 
Then prowling far and near, whate'er they ſeize 
Becomes their prey; nor flocks nor herds are ſafe, 
Nor ſtalls protect the ſteer, nor ſtrong-barr'd 
r 


ö 
Secure the favourite horſe. Soon, as the morn 


Reveals his wrongs, with ghaſtly viſage wan 

The plunder'd owner ſtands, and from his lips 

A A thouſand thronging curſes burſt their way: 
He calls his ſtout allics, and in a line | 

His faithful hound he leads, then with a voice 

That utters loud his rage, atzentive chears ; 

Soon the ſagacious brute, his curling tail 

- Flouriſh'd in air, low bending plies around 310 
His buſy noſe, the teaming vapour ſnuffs 
Inquiſitive, nor leaxes one turf untried, 

Till, conſcious of the recent ſtains, his heart 

Beats quick; his ſnuffling noſe, his active tail, 

Atteſt his joy; then with deep opening mouth, 

That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims ' 

Th' audacious felon ; foot by foot he marks 

His winding wa, while all the liſtening crowd 

ings. . Aen. 1 I ford, 

Dry ſandy heaths, and ren hills, 33 

| O'er 3 paths, with men and beaſts diſtalu d, 

Unerring he purſues ; till at the cot 

Arriv'd, and ſeizing by his guilty throat 

The caitif vile, redeems the captive prey : 


So exquiſitely delicate his ſenſe ! 33s 
Should ſome more curious ſportſman here en- 
> a” 


Whence this ſagacity, this wondrous power 

Of tracing ſtep by ſtep, or man or brute ? 
What guide inviſible points out their way, 
O'er the dark marſh, bleak hill, and ſandy plain? 
The courteous Muſe ſhall the dark cauſc reveal. 
The blood that from the heart inceſſant rolls 

In many a crimſon tide, then here and there 


In ſmaller rills diſparted, as it flows 


Propell'd, the ſerous particles evade 345 
Through th, open pores, and with, the ambicn! 
air WE 


Entangling mix. As fuming vapours riſe, 

| And hang upon the gently purling breok, : 
There by th* incumben: atmoſphere compreſs d. 
The panting chace grows warmer as he flies, 359 
And through the nat work of the ſkin perſpires; 
Leaves a long- ſtreaming trail behind, which by 

{ The cooler air condens'd, remains, unleſs 


* | By ſome rude ſtorm, diſpers'd, or rarified 


By the meridian ſun's intenſer heat. 355 
To every ſhrub the warm cffiuvia cling, ; 

| Hang on the graſs, impregnate earth and Kier. 
With noſtrils ſpreading wide,” o'er hill, o'er dals 
I he vigorous hounds purſue, with every breath 
Inhalc the grateful ſteam, quick pleaſures ſting 
Their tingling nerves, while they their 


1 


i 


7 
And in triumphant melody conſcls 
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The titillating joy. Thus on the air 

Depend the hunter's hopes. When ruddy ſtreaks 
At eve ſorebode a bluſtering ſtormy day, 365 
Or loweriug clouds blacken the mountain's brow, 
When nipping froſts, and the keen biting blaſts 
Of the dry parching eaſt, menace the trees 

With tender bloſſoms teeming, kindly ſpare 


Thy fleeping pack, in their warm beds of ſtraw 


Low-ſiking at thcir eaſe; liſtleſs they ſhrink 

Into ſome dark receſs, nor hear thy voice 

Though oft invok'd ; or haply if thy call 

Rouſe up the ſlumbering tribe, with heavy eyes 

Glaz'd, lifcleſs, dull, downward they drop their 
tails 375 

Inverted ; high on their bent backs erect 

heir pointed briſtles ſtare or *'mong the tufts 

Of ranker weeds, each ſtomach-healing plant 

Curious they crop, ſick, ſpiritleſs, ſorlorn. 

Theſe inauſpicious days, on other cares 380 

Employ thy precious hours; th' improving ſriend 

With open arms embrace, and from his lips 

Glcan ſcience, ſeaſon'd with good-natur'd wit. 

Dut if th' inclement ikies and angry Jove 

Vort4 the pleaſing intercourſe, thy books 3%5 

Wwite thy ready hand, each ſacred page 

Rich with the wiſc remarks of heroes old. 

Converſe familiar with th' illuſtrious dead; 

Win great examples of old Greece or Rome, 

Enlarge thy free-born heart, and blels kind Hea- 
ven, 3970 

That Britain yet enjoys dear Liberty, 

That balm of life, that ſweeteſt bleſſiug, cheap 

Though purchas'd with our blood. Well-bred, 
polite, 

Credit thy calling. See! how mean, how low, 

The bockleſs ſauntering youth, proud of the ſcut 

That dignifies his cap, his flouriſh'd belt, 

And ruſty couples gingling by his ſide. 

Be thou of other mold ; and know that ſuch 

Traufport ng pleaſures were by Heaven ordain'd 

Wildom's rclicf, and Virtue's great reward. 400 


BOOK II. 
THE AFECUMENT, 


Of the power of inſtinct in brutes. Two remark- 
a vic in{tances in the hunting of the rochuck, 
ant in the hare going to ſeat in the morning. 
O! the varicty of cats or ſorms cf the bare, 
according to the: change of the ſraſon, weather, 
Ur wind, Defcripuon of the hare-hvnting in 
#] 1t3 parts, inter{perſed with rules to be ob- 
ſerved by thoſe who follow that chace. Iranſi- 
ton to the Aſiatick way of hunting, particu- 
larl; the magnificent manner of the Great 
Mogul, and other Tartarian princes, taken 
"rom Mouticur Bernier, and the hiſtory of 
Genpiſkzn the Great. - Concludes with a ſhort 
reproof of tyrants and oppreſſors of mankind. 

Ne will it leſs delight th' attentive ſage 

1” ovicrve that Inftiutt, which uncrring 
gies s 


Ir 
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The brutal race, which mimicks reaſon's lore, 
And oft tranſcends : Heavey-taught, the rocbu 
ſwift | 
Loiters at eaſe beſore the driving pack 5 
And mocks their vain purſuit, nor ſar he flies, 
But checks his ardour, till the ſteaming ſcent 
That freſhens on the blade, provokes their rage, 
Urg'd to their ſpeed, his weak deluded foes 
Soon flag fatigued ; ſtrain'd to exceſs each nerve, 
Each flacken'd finew fails; they pant, they foam; 
Then o'er the lawn he hounds, o'er the high hiils 
Stretches ſecure, and leaves the ſcatter'd crowd 
To puzzle in the diſtant vale below, 

"Tis inſti» that directs the jealous hare 15 
To chuſe her ſoſt abode: With ſtep revers'd 
She lorms the doubling maze ; then, ere the morn 
Pceps through the clouds, leaps to her cloſe re- 


ceſo. Fe | 
As wandering ſhepherds on th' Arabian plains 
No ſættled reſidence obſrrve, but ſhifc 20 


Their moving camp, now, on ſome cooler hill 

With cedars crown'd, court the refreſhing breeze; 

An then, below, where trickling ftreams diſtil 

From ſome pcnurious ſource, their thirſt allay, 

And feed their fainting flocks ; So the wiſe hares 

Oft quit their ſeats, leſt ſome more curious eye 

Should mark their haunts, aud by dark treache- 
rous wiles | 

Plot their deſtruct ion; or perchance in hopes 

Of plenteous forage, near the ranker mead, 

Or matted blade, wary and cloſe they lit, 39 

When ſpring ſhines forth, ſeaſon of love and joy, 

In the moiſt marſh, mong beds of ruſhes hid, 

They cool their boiling blood: When ſummer 
ſuns 

Bake the cleft earth, to thick wide-waving ficlds 

Of corn full-grown, they lead their helpl {fs young 

But when autumnal torrents and fierce rains 

Deluge the vale, in the dry crumbling bank 

Their forms they delve, and cautiouſly avoid 

"The dripping covert: Yet wheu winter's cold 

Their labs henumbs, thither with ip ed return'd 

In the long grafs they ſculk, or ſkrinking creep 

Among the wither'd icaves, thus changing ſtill, 

As fancy prompts them, or as food invites. 

Pur every ſcaſon careſully obſerv'd, 

[Fh' inconſtant winds, the fickle clement, 45 

The wiſe experienc'd huntiman ſoon may find 

His ſubtle, various game, nor walte in vain 

His ti dious hours, till kis impatient hounds, 

W.ith diſappointment vex'd, cach ſpringing lark 

Babbling purſue, ſar ſcatter'd o'cr the fields, 30 

Now golden Autumn from her open lap 

Her fragrant bountics ſhowers, the fields are 
ſnorn; 

Inwardly im iling, the proud farmer views 

The rifing pyramid- that grace his yard, 

And counts his large increaſe ; his barns are ſtor d 

And yroaning ſtaddles bend beneath their load. 

All now is free 25 ir, and the gay pack 

In the rough briſt y ſtubbles range unblam'd ; 

Not widow's tears o'crflow, no ſecret curſe 

Swells in the farmer's breaſt, which his pale lins 

Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord ad: 


But Couricous how lie levels every fence, 


. Joins 
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Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud. 
Charm'd with the rattling thunder of the field. 
Oh bear me, ſome kind power inviſible ! 

To that extended lawn, where the gay court 
View the ſwiſt racers ſtretching to the goal ; 
Games more renown'd, and a far nobler train, 
Than proud Elean fields could boaſt of old. 
Oh ! were a Theban lyre not wanting here, 
And Pindar's voice to do their merit right! 


eyc | | 
In the wide proſpect loſt, beholds at laſt 
Sarum's proud ſpire, that o'er the hills aſcends, 


And pierces through the clouds. Or to thy 


downs, 


75 
Fair Cotſwold, where the well-breath'd beagle 


climbs 


With matchleſs ſpeed, thy green aſpiring brow, 


And leaves the lagging multitude behind. 


Hail, gentle Dawn ! mild bluſhing goddeſs, 


hail ! | 
Rejoic'd I ſee thy purple mantle ſpread 
O'er half the ſkies, gems pave thy radient way, 
And orient pearls from every ſhrub depend. 
Farewel, Cleora ; here deep ſunk in down 
Slumber ſecure, with happy dreams amus'd, 


Till grateful teams ſhall tempt thee to receive 85 


Thy early meal, or thy officious maids, 


My courſer hears 


The toilet plac'd ſhall urge thee to perform 
Th' important work. Me other joys invite, 


The horn ſonorous calls, the pack awak' d 
Their mattins chaunt, nor brook my long de- 


lay, 


ears 
And tail ereQ, neighing he paws the ground; 
Fierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes, 


And boils in every vein. As captive boys 
Cow'd by the ruling rod and haughty frowns 95 


Of pedagogues ſevere, from their hard taſks 
If once diſmiſs'd, no limits can contain 


The tumult rais'd within their little breaſts, 


But give a looſe to all their ſrolick play: 
do from their kennel ruſh the joyous pack; 


A thouſand wanton gaietics expreſs 


Their inward extaſy, their pleaſing ſport 
Once more indulg'd, and liberty reſtor'd. 
The riſing ſun, that o'er th* horizon peeps, 
As many colours from their gloſſy ſkins 
Beaming reflects, ay paint the various bow 


When April ſhowers deſcend, Delightful ſcene ! 


Where all around is gay, men, horſes, dogs, 
And in each ſmiling countenance appears 
Freſh blooming health, and univerſa joy. 


ck 
beni attend, hear with reſpeQ thy whip 
1.oud-clanging, and thy harſher voice obey : 
Spare not the ſtraggling cur that wildly roves ; 
But let thy briſk aſſiſtant on his back 
Imprint thy juſt reſentments; let each laſh 
Bite to the quick, till howling he return, 


Aud whining creep amid the trembling crowd. 


65 


70 
Or to thoſe ſpacious plains, where the ſtrain'd 


30 


| go 
their voice : ſee there, with 


105 


tio 
Huntſman, lead on! behind the cluſtering 


115 
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Here, on this verdant ſpot, where Naum 

kind 

Vith double bleſſings crowns the farmer's hope 

Wi. ere flowers autumnal ſpring, and the ni 
1 ad 

Affords the wondering hares a rich repaſt; 

Throw off thy ready pack, dee, where thy 
ſpread, | 

And —_ around, and daſh the glittering dey, 

If ſome ſtaunch hound, with his authentie void 

Avow the recent trail, the juſtling tribe 

Attend his call, then with one mutual cry, 

The welcome news confirm, and echoing hills 

Repeat the pleaſing tale. See how they thread 

The brakes, and up yon furrow drive along! 1y 

But quick they back recoil, and wiſely check 

Their eager haſte ; then o'er the fallow 
ground 

How leiſurely they work, and many a pauſe 

Th' harmonious concert breaks; till more 1. 
ſur d 

With joy redoubled the low vallies ring. 15 

What artful labyrinths perplex their way ! 

Ah! there ſhe lies; how cloſe ! ſhe pants, fie 
doubts 

If now ſhe lives; ſhe trembles as ſhe ſits, 

With horror ſeiz d. The wither'd grafs dn 
clings 

Around her head, of the ſame ruſſet hue 

Almoſt deceiv'd my ſight, had not her eyes 

With life full-beaming her vain wiles betray'd, 

At diſtance draw thy pack, let all be huſh'd, 

No clamour loud, no frantic joy be heard, 

Leſt the wild hound run gadding o'er the plain 

Uuntractable, nor hear thy chiding voice. 

Now gently put her off; ſee how direct 

To her known mew ſhe flies! Here, huntſmu, 
bring 

(But without hurry) all thy jolly hounds, 

And calmly lay them in. How low they ſtoop, 

And ſeem the plough che ground! then all it 


148 


once 
With greedy noſtrils ſnuff the fuming ſteam 
That glads their fluttering hearts. As winds kt 
looſe 
From the dark caverns of the bluſtering God, 
They burſt away, and ſweep the dewy lawn. 155 
Hope gives them wings while ſhe's ſpurr'd on by 


fear. 
The welkin rings, men, dogs, hills, rocks, and 
| woods, 
In the full concert join. Now, my brate 
youths. 


Stripp'd for the chace, give all your ſouls to 


oy | 
See _ . courſers, than the mountain roe 
More fleet, the verdant carpet ſkim, thick clouds 
Snorting they breathe, their ſhining bools icarce 
rint 
The 3 unbruis'd ; with emulation fir'd 
They ſtrain to lead the field, top the barr'd gt, 
O'er the deep ditch exulting bound, and bruſh 
The thoray-twining bedge : The riders . 
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Ger their arch'd necks ; with ſteady hands, by 
turns | 

Indulge their ſpeed, or moderate their rage. 

Where are their ſerrows, difappointments, wrongs, 

Vexations, ſickneſs, cares? All, all are gone, 


And with the panting winds lag far behind. 


Huntſman ! her gait obſerve ; if in wide rings 
She wheel her mazy way, in the ſame round 
Perfiſting till, ſhe'll foil the beaten track. 

But if ſhe fly, and with the favouring wind 173 
Urge her bold courſe ; leſs intricate thy tafk : 
Puſh on thy pack. Like ſome poor exil'd wretch 
The frighted chace leaves her late dear abodes, 
Oer plains remote ſhe ſtretches far away, 


Ah! never to return! For greedy Death 180 


Hovering exults, ſecure to ſeize his prey. 
Hark ! ſrom yon covert, where thoſe towering 

oaks g | 

Above the humble copſe aſpiring riſe, 

What glorious triumphs burſt, in every gale 

Upon our raviſh'd ears ! The hunters ſhout, 185 

Ihe clanging horas ſwell their ſweet-winding 
notes, IE, 

The pack wide opening load. the trembling air. 

With various melody; from tree to tren 

The propagated cry redoubling bounds, 

And winged zephyrs waft the floating joy 190 

Through all the regions near: afflictive birch _ 

No more the ſchool-boy dreads, his priſon broke, 

Scampering he flies, nor heeds his maſter's call; 

The weary traveller forgets his road, 

And climbs th* adjacent hill; the ploughman 
leaves 5 05 

Th' unfiniſhed furrow ; nor his bleating flocks. 

Are now the ſhepherd's joy! men, boys, and girls, 

Deſert th' unpeopled village; and wild crowds 

Spread o'er the plain, by the ſweet frenzy ſeiz d. 

Look, how ſhe pants! and o'er yon opening glade 

Slips glancing by! while, at the further end, 

The puzzling pack unravel wile by wile, 

Maze within maze. The covert's utmoſt bound 

Slily ſhe ſkirts ; behind them cautious creeps 

And in that very track, ſo lately ſtain'd 205 

dy all the ſteaming crowd, ſeems to purſue, 

The foe ſhe flies. Let cavillers deny 

That brutes have reaſon ; ſure tis ſomething. more, 

lis Heaven directs, and ſtratagems inſpires. 

Beyond the ſhort extent of human thought. 210 

But hold—1 ſee her from the covert break; ; 

dad on yon little eminence erect, 2 

intent, ſhe liſtens with one ear erect, 

Pondering, and doubtful what new courſe to take, 

And how t eſcape the fierce blood-thirſty crew, 

That ſtill urge on, and ſtill in vollies loud 

Inſult her woes, and mock her ſore diſtreſs. 

As now 1n louder peals the loaded winds 

Bring on the gathering ſtorm, her fears prevail, 

And o'er the plain, and o'er the mountain's 
ridye, ; 220 

Away ſhe flies : nor ſhips with wind and tide, 

And all their canvaſs wings, ſcud half ſo ſaſt. 

Once more, ye jovial train, your courage try, 

And each clean courſer's ſpeed. We ſcour along, 

In pleaſing hurry and confuſion toſt; - 225 


4 leaves 25 
A languid ſcent. And now in open view 
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Oblivion to be wiſh'd, The patient, pack 

Hang on the ſcent unweary'd, up they climb, 
And ardent we purſue ; our labouging ſteeds 

We preſs, we gore; till once the ſummit gain'd, , 


Painfully panting ; there we breathe a while; 230 


Then, like a foaming torrent, pouring down 


| Precipitant, we ſmoke along the vale. 


Happy the man who with unrival'd ſpeed 

Can paſs his fellows, and with pleaſure view 

The ſtruggling pack ; how in the rapid courſe, 
Alternate they preſide, and joſtling puſh 

To guide the dubious ſcent ; how giddy youth 
Oft babbling errs, by wiſer age reprov'd; 

How, niggard of his ſtrength, the wiſe old hound 
Hangs in the rear, till ſome important pont 240 
Rouſe all his diligence, or till the chace 

Sinking he finds: then to the head he (prings 
With thirſt of glory fir'd, and wins the prize. 
Huntſman, take heed, they ſtop in full career. 
Yon crowding flocks that at a diſtance gaze, 245 
Have haply foil'd the turf. See! that old hound, 
How buſily he works, but dares not truſt 

His doubtful ſenſe ; draw yet a wider ring. 
Hark ! now again the chorus fills. As bells, 
Sally'd.a while, at once their peal renew, 250 
And high in air the tunefu} thunder rolla. 

Sec, how they toſs, with animated rage 
Recovering all they loſt !—That cager haſte 
Some doubling wile foreſhows.— Ah! yet once 


More 
"They're check'd, hold back with ſpeed—on ei- 
| ther hand | 255 
They flouriſh round—ev'n yet perſiſt—'Tis right, 
| Away they ſpring : the ruſtling ſtubbles bend 
Beneath the driving ſtorm, Now the poor chace 
Begins to flag, to her laſt ſhifts reduc'd. 
From brake to brake ſhe flies, and viſits all 260 
Her well-known haunts, where once ſhe rang'd 
fees 
With love and plenty bleſt, See l there ſhe gocs, 
She reels along, and by her gait betrays | 
Her inward weakneſs. Sce, how black ſhe looks! 
The ſweat, that clogs th* obſtructed pores, ſcarce 


265 


See, ſee, ſhe flies each eager hound cxerts 
His utmoſt ſpeed, and ſtretches every nerve. 
How quick ſhe turns! their gaping jaws eludes, 
And yet a moment lives; till, round inclos'd 270 
By all the greedy pack, with infant ſcreams 
She yields her breath, and there reluctant dies. 
Sa when the furious Bacchanals aſſail'd 
Threiciau Orpheus, poor ill-fated bard ! 

Loud was the cry; hills, woods, and Hebrus' banks 
Return's their clamorous rage; diftrels'd he flies, 
Shiſting ſrom place to place, but flies in vain 3 
For eager they purſue, til! panting, iaint, 

By noiſy multitudes o'erpowered, he ſinks 

To the relentleſs crowd a bleeding prey. 280 
Ihe huntſman now, a deep inciſion made, 
Shakes out with hands impure, and daſhes down 
Her reeking entrails and yet quivering beart. 
Theſe claim the pack, the bloody perquiſite 
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For all their toils. Stretch'd on the ground ſhelies 
A mangled corſe; in her dim glaring eyes 

Cold death exults, and ſtiffens every limb. 

Aw'd by the threatening whip, the furious hounds 
Around her bay; or at their maſter's foot, 

Each happy favourite courts his kind applauſe, 
With humble adulation cowering low. _ 

All now is joy. With cheeks full-blown they wind 
Her ſolemn dirge, while the loud-opening pack 

* The concert ſwell, and hills and dales return 

The ſadly-pleaſing ſounds. 'Thus the poor hare, 
A puny, daſtard animal, but vers'd 

In ſubtle wiles, diverts the youthful train. 

Burt if thy proud, aſpiring ſoul diſdains 

So mean a prey, delighted with the pomp, 
Magnificence, and grandeur of the chace; 300 
Hear what the Mule from faithful records ſings. 


Why on the banks of Gemna, Indian ſtream, 
Line within line rife the pavilions proud, 
Their ſilken ſtreamers waving in the wind? 
Why neighs the warrior horſe? From tent to 
tent, 305 
Why preſs in crouds the buzzing multitude ? 
Why ſhines the polith'd helm, and pointed lance, 
This way and that far beaming o'er the plain ? 
Nor Viſapour nor Golconda rebel; 
Nor the great Sophy, with his numerous hoſt, 310 
Lays waſte the provinces; nor glory fires 
To rob, and to deſtroy, beneath the name 
And ſpecious guiſe of war. A nobler cauſe 
Calls Aurengzebe to arms. No cities ſack'd, 
No mother's tears, no helpleſs orphan's cries, 315 
No violuted leagues, with ſharp remorle 
Shall ſting the conſcious victor: but mankind 
Shall hail him good and juſt. For 'tis on beaſts, 
He draws his vengeful ſword ! on beaſts of prey 
Full-fed with human gore. See, ſee, he comes 
Imperial Delhi, opening wide her gates, a 
Pours out her thronging leg ions, bright in arms, 
And all the pemp of war. Before them ſound 
Clarions and trumpets, breathing martial airs, 
And bold defiance. Fligh upon his throne, 
Borne on the back of his proud elephant, 
Sits the great chief of Tamur's glorious race : 
Sublime he ſits, amid the radiant blaze 
Of gems and gold. Omrahs about him crowd, 
And rein th* Arabian ſteed, and watch his nod: 
And potent Rajahs, who themſelves preſide 
Ober realms of wide extent; but here ſubmiſs 
Their homage pay, alternate kings and ſlaves. 
Next theſe, with prying eunuchs girt around, 
The ſair ſultanas of his court: a troop 
Of choſen beauties, but with care concealꝰd 
From each intrufive eye; one look is death. 
Ah crue! Eaſtern law! (had kings a power 
But equal to their wild tyrannic will 
To ro» us of the ſun's all-chearing ray, 340 
Were leſs ſevere. The vulgar cloſe the march, 
Slaves and artiſicers; and Delhi mourns | 
Her empty and depopulated ſtreets. 
Now at the camp arriv'd with ſtern review, 
Through proves of ſpears, from file to file he 
darts - 445 
His ſharp experienc'd eye ; their order marks, 


Each in his ſtation rang'd, exact and firm, | 


335 


325 


Heroic deeds. 


- 
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Till in the boundleſs line his ſight is loſt. 

Not greater multitudes in arms appear*'d 

On theſe extended plains, when Ammon's ſon 359 
With mighty Porus in dread battle join'd, _ 
The vaſſal world the prize. Nor was that hoſt 
More numerous of old, which the great king! 
Pour'd cut on Greece from all th' unpeopled 

in; f 

That bridg'd the Helleſpont from ſhore to ſhore, 
And drank the rivers dry. Mean while in troops 
The buſy hunter train mark out the ground, 


| A wide circutyference ; full many a league 


In compaſs round; woods, rivers, hills, and 
plains, IE 
Large provinces; enough to gratify 
Ambition's higheſt aim, could reaſon bound 
Man's erring will. Now fit in cloſe divan 
The mighty chicfs of this prodigious hoſt. 
He from the throne high-eminent preſides, 
Gives out his mandates proud, laws of the chace, 
From ancient records drawn. With reverence 
low, SR. | | 
And proſtrate at his feet, the chiefs receive 
His irreverſible decrees, from which 
To vary is to die. Then his brave bands 
Fach to his ſtation leads; encamping round, 370 
Till the wide circle is compleatly ſorm'd. 


360 


Where decent order rcigns, what theſe command, 


Thoſe exccute with ſpeed, and punctual care; 
In all che ſtricteſt diſcipline of war: 

As if ſome watchful foe, with bold infalt, 375 
Hung lowering o'er their camp. The high reſolve 
That flies on wings through all th' encircling liue, 
Each motion ſteers, and animates the whole. 
So by the ſun's attractive power controll'd, 
The planets in their ſpheres roll round his orb: 
Ou all he ſhines, and rules the great machine. 
Ere yet the morn diſpels the fleeting mills, 

The ſigual given by the loud trumpet's voice, 
Now high in air th' imperial ſtandard waves, 


Emblazon'd rich with gold, and glittering gems; 


And like a ſheet of fire, through the dun gioom 
Streaming meteorous. The ſoldiers' ſhouts, 
And all the brazen inſtruments of war, 

With mutual clamour, and united din, 

Fill the large concave. While from camp to camp 
They catch the varied ſounds, floating in air, 
Rourd all the wide circumference, tigers fell 
Shrink at the noiſe, deep in his gloomy den 


The lion ſtarts, and morſels yet unchew'd 
Drop from his trembling-jaws. Now all at once 
Onward they march embattled, to the ſound 


Of martial harmony; fifes, cornets, drums, 

That rouſe the ſlecpy ſoul to arms. and bold 

In parties here and there 

Detach'd o'er hill and dale, the hunters range 

Inquiſitive; ſtrong dogs, that match in figbt 

The boldeſt brute, around their matters wait, 

A faithful guard. No haunt unſear ch'd, they 
drive 8 

From every covert, and from every den 

The lurking ſavages. Inceſſant ſnouts 403 

Re-echo through the woods, and kindling —_ 


* Xerxes 


ence 


Prelent immediate death. 
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Gleam ſrom the mountain tops; the foreſt ſeems 
One mingling blaze : like flocks of ſheep they fly, 
Before the flaming brand: fierce lions, pards, 
Boars, tigers, bears and wolves; a dreadful crew 
Of grim blood-thirſty foes : growling along. 
They ſtalk indignant ; but fierce vengeance till 
Hangs pealing on their rear, and pointed ſpears 
Soon as the night 
Wrapt in her ſable veil forbids the chace, 415 
They pitch their tents, in even ranks, around 
The circling camp. The guards are plac'd, and fires 
At proper diſtances aſcending rife, 

And paint th* horizon with their ruddy light. 

So round ſome iſland's ſhore of large extent, 420 
Amid the gloomy horrors of the night, | 
The billows breaking on the pointed rocks, 

Seem all one flame, and the bright circuit wide 
Appears a bulwark of ſurrounding fire. 

What dreadful howlings, and what hideous roar, 
Diſturb thoſe peaceful ſhades! where erft the bird 
That glads the night had chear'd theliſtening groves 
With ſweet complainings. Throu»h the ſilent gloom 
Oft they the guards aſſail ; as oft repell'd 

They fly reluctant, with hoc boiling rage 430 
*ung to the quick, and mad with wild deſpair, 
Thus day by day they ſtill the chace renew, 

At night encamp ; till now in {treighter bounds 
The circle Jeſſens, and the beaſts perceive 

The wall that hems them in on every fide. 435 
Ard now their ſury burſts, and knows no mean ; 
From man they turn, and point their il-judyed 


rage 

Againſt their fellow-brutes. With teeth and claws 
The civil war begins; grappling they tear. 
Lions on tigers prey, and bears on wolves: 
Horrible diſcord! till the -rowd behind 
Shouting purſue, ayd part the bloody fray, 
At once their wrath ſubſides; tame as the lamb 
The lion hangs his head, the furious pard, _ 
Cow'd and lubdued, flies from the face of man, 445 
Nor bears one glance of his commanding eye. 
So abject is a tyrant in diſtreſs! | 

At laſt, within the narrow plain confin'd, 
A liſted field, mark'd out for bloody deeds, 
An amphitheatre more glorious far 450 
Than OE Rome could boaſt, they crowd in 

eaps, 8 5 

Diſmay'd, and quite appall'd. In meet array 
Sheath'd in refulgent arms, a noble band 
Advance: yreat lords of high imperial blood, 
Early reſolv'd t' aſſert their royal race, 455 
And prove by glorious deeds their valour's growth 
Mature, ere yet the callow down has ſprcad | 
Jes curling ſhade, On bold Arabian ſtceds 
With decent pride they fit, that fearleſs hear 
The lion's dreadſul roar; and down the rock 460 
Swift-ſhooting plunge, or o'er the mountain's 
: ridge | q 
Stretching along, the greedy tiger leave 
Panting behind. On foot their ſaithſul flaves 
With javelins arm'd attend; each watchful eye 
Fix'd on his youthful care, for him alone 465 
Me tears, and, to redeem his life, unmov'd 
Would lole his own, The mighty Aurengzebe, 


/ 


440 


| Save the prou4 pard from unrelenting fate. 
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From his high-elevated throne, beholds 

His bloomivg race; revolviag in his mind 

What once he was, in his gay ſpring of life. 470 

When vigour ſtrung his nerves. Parental joy 

Melts in his eye, and fluſnes in his cheek, 

Now the loud trumpet ſounds a charge. The 

- ſhouts 

Of eager hoſts, through all the circling line, 

And the wild howlings of the beaſts within 475 

Rend wide the welkin, flights of arrows wing'd 

Wich death, and juvelins launch'd from every arm, 

Gall ſore the brutal bands, with many a wound 

Gor'd through and through. Deſpair at laſt pre- 

vails, 

When fainting nature ſhrinks, and rouſes all 486 

Their drooping courage. Swell'd with furious 
-.* "rage. 

7 heir eyes dart fire; and on che youthful band 

They ruſh implacable. They their broad ſhiclus 

Quick interpoſę; on each devoted head 

Their flaming falchions, as the ho!ts of Jove, 483 

Deſcend unerring. Proftrate on the ground 


{ The grinning monſters lie, and their foul gore 


Deſiles the yerdaiit plain. Nor idle tand 

Ihe truſty flaves; with pointed ſpears they pierce 

Through their tough hides; or at their gaping 
| ' mouths | : 

An eaſi-r paſſage find. The k'ny of brutes 

In broken roarings breathes his Jait ; the bear 

Grumbles in death; nor can his ſpotted kin, 

Though fleck it ſhine, with varied beautics gays 

495 

The battle bleeds, grim Slaughter ſtrides along, 

Glutting her greedy jaws, grins o'er her prey. 

Men, horſes, dogs, fierce beaſts of every kind, 

A ſtrange promifcuous carnage, drench'd in blood, 

And heaps on heaps amaſs'd, What yet remain 

Alive, with vain aſſiult contend to break 

| Tht impenetrable line. Others, whom fear 
Inſpires with ſelf-preſerviug wales, beneath 

The bodies of the ſlain for ſhelter creep. 

Aghaſt they fly, or hide their heads diſpers'd. 305 

And now perchance had Heaven but pleas'd) the 

work ; 

Of death had been comple:t; and Aurengzebe 

By one dread frown extinguiſh'd half thuir race. 

When lo! the bright ſultanas of his court 

Appear, and to his raviſh'd eyes dilplay 

Thoſe charms but rarely to the day reveal'd. 

Lowly they bend, and humbly ſue, to ſave 
The vanquiſh'd hoſt, What m3: tal can deny 
When ſuppliant beauty begs? At his command, 
Opening to Tight and left, the well-train'd troops 
Leave a large void for their retreating toes, 
Away they fly, on wings of fear upborn, 

To ſeek on diltant hills their late abodes. 

Ye proud oppreſſors, whoſe vain hearts exult 
In wantonneſs of power, 'gainſt the brute race, 520 
Fierce robbers like yourſelves, a guiltleſs war 
Wage uncontroll'd: here quench your thirſt of 

blood ; . 
But learn [rem Aurengzebe to ſpare mankind. 
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TUE ARGUMENT. | 
Of King Edgar, and his impoſing a tribute of 
| wolves heads upon the kings of Wales; from 
hence a tranſition to fox-hunting, which is deſ- 
cribed in all its parts Cenſure of an over-nu- 
merous pack. Of the ſeveral engines to deſtroy 
foxes and other wild beaſts. The ſteel-trap de- 
ſcribed, and the manner of uſing it. Deſcription 
of the pitfall for the lion; and another for the 
elephant. The ancient way of hunting the ti- 
ger with a mirror. The Arabian manner of 
hunting the wild boar. Deſcription of the 
royal ſtag-chace at Windſor Foreſt. Concludes | 
with an addrels to his Majeſty, and an eulogy 
upon mercy. ET A 
N Allion's iſle, when glorious Edgar reign'd, 
He, wiſely provident, from her white cliffs 
Launch'd half her foreſts, and with numerousfleets 
Cover'd his wide domain: there proudly rode 
Lord of the deep, the great prerogative 5 
Of Britiſh monarchs. Each invader bold, 
Dane and Norwegian, at a diſtance gaz'd, 
And, diſappointed, gnaſn'd his teeth in vain, 
He ſcour'd the ſeas, and to remoteſt ſhores 
With ſwelling fails the trembling corſair fled. 10 
Rich commerce flouriſh'd ; and with buſy oars 
Daſh'd the reſounding ſurge. Nor leſs at land 
His royal cares: wiſe, potent, gracious prince! 
His ſubjects from their cruel foes he ſav'd, 
And from rapacious ſavages their flocks: Is 
Cambria's proud kings (though with reluctance) 
. paid * Fas ot * N 
Their tributary wolves; head. after head, 
In full account, till the woods yield no more, 
nd all the ravenous race extinct is loſt, 
In fertile paſtures, more ſecurely graz'd 20 
The ſocial troops; and ſoon their large increaſe 
With curling fleeces whiten'd all the plains, © | 
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But yet, alas! the wily fox remain'd, 
A ſubtle, pilfering foe, prowling around 
In midnight ſhades, and wakeful to deſtroy, 25 
In the full fold, the poor defenceleſs lamb, ' 
Sciz'd by his guileſul arts, with ſweet warm blood 
Supplies a rich repaſt. The mournful ewe, 
Her deareſt treaſure loſt, through the dun night 
Wanders perplex'd, and darkling bleats in vain, 30 
While in th' adjacent buſh, pobt Philomel, ** © © 
(Herſelf a parent once, till wanton churls 
Deſpoil'd her neſt) joins in her loud laments, 
With ſweeter notes, and more melodious woe. 
For theſe noRurnal thieves, huntſman, prepare 
Thy ſharpeſt vengeance. Oh! how glorious *tis 
To right th' oppreſſed, and bring the felon vile 
To jat diſgrace! Ere yet the morning peep, 
Or ſtars retire from the firſt bluſh of day, 


And rouſe thy bold compeers. Then to the copſe, 
Thick with entanyling graſs.' or prickly furze, 
With filence lead thy many-coloured hounds, 

In all their beauty's | ride. 'Sce! how they range 


They croſs, examining with curious noſe, 


— e  — —  — I 
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With thy far-echoing voice alarm thy pack, 40 


Diſpers'd, how buſily this way, and that, 45 
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BOOK III. | Their doubtful notes, preluding to a cry 


More nobly full, and ſwell'd with every month. 
As ſtraggling armies, at the trumpet's voice, 530 
Preſs to their ftandard; hither all repair, | 
And hurry through the woods; with haſty ſtep 
Ruſtling, and full of hope; now driven on heaps 
They puſh, they ſtrive; while ſrom his kennel 
 fneaks ; | : 
The conſcious villain. See! he ſkulks along, 5x5 
Sleek at the ſhepherd's coſt, and plump with, 
—_— Ei 
Purloin'd, So thrive the wicked here below. 
Though high his bruſh he bear, though tipt with 
TY SEES 
It gaily ſhine |. yet ere the ſun declin'd 
Recal the ſhades of night, the pamper'd rogue 6e 
Shall rue his fate revers'd ; and at his hecls 7 
Behold the juſt avenger, ſwift to ſeize 
His forfeit head, and thirſting for his blood, 
Heavens! what melodious ſtrains! how beat 
-——_— | 
Big with tumultuous joy !. the toaded gales 65 
Breathe harmony ; and as the tempeſt drives 
From wood to wood, through every dark receſs 
The foreſt thunders, and the mountains ſhake. 
The chorus ſwells ;. leſs various, and leſs ſweet, 
The trilling notes, when in thoſe very groves, 76 
The fcather'd choriſters ſalute the ſpring. 
And every buſh in concert joins ;, or when, 
The maſter's hand, in modulated air, 
Bids the loud organ breathe, and all the powers 
Of muſick in one inſtrument combine, 75 
An univerſal minſtrelſy. And now | 
In vain each earth he tries, the doors are barr'd 
Impregnable, nor is the covert ſafe; 
He pants for purer air. Hark! what loud ſhouts 
Re- echo through the groves! he breaks away. 80 
3 his flight. Each ſtraggling 
"i a 4 ound yu a. N PC — * | q 
Strains o'er the lawn to reach the diſtant pack. 
Ti triumph all and joy. Now, my brave youths, 
Now give a looſe to the clean generous ſteed; 
Flouriſh the whip, nor ſparc the galling ſpur ; 8g 
But, in the madneſs of delight, forget 4 
Your fears. Far o'er the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our courſe; but in the brave 
True courage neyer fails. In vain the ſtream 
In foaming eddies whirls.; in vain the dicch 90 
Wide-gaping threatens death. The craggy ſteep, 
Where the poor dizzy ſhepherd crawls with care, 
And clings to every twig, gives us no pain; 
But down we ſweep, as ſtoops the falcon bold 
To pounce his prey. Then up th' opponent hill, 95 
By the ſwift motion flung, we mount aloft : 
So ſhips in winter-ſeas now fliding fink 
Adown the ſtcepy wave, then tofs'd on high. 
Ride on the billows, and defy the ſtorm. ' 


ing chace : 
Lead us bewilder'd ! ſmooth as ſwallows ſkim 


See my brave pack; how to the head they preis, 
Joſtling in cloſe array, then more diffuſe 


Each likely haunt, Hark! on the drag I hear 


0 


| Obliquely wheel, while from their opening mouths 
1 


What lengths we paſs ! where will the wander» - 


The new-ſhorn mead, and far more ſwiſt, we fly. 
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Their annual voyage ſteer, with wanton wing | 


Their figure oft they change, and their loud clang 
From cloud to cloud rebounds. How far behind 
The hunter=crew, wide ſtraggling o'er the plain! 
The panting courſer now with trembling nerves 
Begins to reel; urg'd by the goring ſpur, 

Makes many a faint effort: he ſnorts, he foams, 
The big round drops run trickling down his ſides, 
With ſweat and blood diſtain'd, Look back and 


view 
The ſtrange confuſion of the vale below 
Where ſour vexation reigns; fee yon poor jade, 
In vain th' impatient rider frets and ſwears ; 
With galling ſputs harrows his mangled ſides; 
He can no more: his tiff unpliant limbs 120 
Rooted in earth, unmov d and fix'd he ſtands, 
For every cruel curſe returns a groan, 
And ſobs, and faints, and dies. Who without grief 
Can view that pamper'd ſteed, his maſter's joy, 
His minion, and his daily care, well cloath'd, 125 
Well fed with every nicer cate; no coſt, 
No labour ſpar'd; who, when the flying chace 
Broke from the copſe, without a rival led 
The numerous train: now a ſad ſpectacle 
Of pride brought low, and humble innecence, 130 
Drove like a pannier'd aſs, and ſcourg'd along. 
While theſe, with looſen'd reinsand dangling heels, 
Hang on their reeling palfreys, that ſcarce bear 
Their weights; another in the treacherous beg 
Lies floundering half ingulph'd. What biting 
thoughts 
Torment th abandon'd crew ! Old age laments 
His vigour ſpent: the tall, plump, brawny youth 
Curſcs his cumberous bulk ! and envies now 
The ſhort pygmean race, he whilom kenn'd 
With proud inſulting leer. A choſen few 140 
Alone the ſport enjoy, nor droop beneath | 
Their pleaſing toils. Here, huntſman, from this 
height 
Obſerve yoa birds of prey; if I can judge, 
Tis there the villain lurks: they hover round 
And claim him astheir own. Was | notright? 146 
see! there he creeps along; his bruſh he drags, 
And ſweeps the mire impure; from his wide jaws 
His tongue unmoiſten'd hangs; ſymptoms too ſure 
Of ſudden death. Ha! yet he flies, nor yields 
To black deſpair. But one looſe more, and all 150 
His wiles are vain. Hark! through yon village now 
The rattling elamour rings. The barns, the cots, 
And leafeleſs elms return the joyous ſounds. 
Through every homeſtall, and through every yard, 
His midnight walks, panting, forlorn, he flicy; 1 56 
Through every hole he ſneaks, through every jakes 
Plunging he wades beſmear'd, and fondly hopes 
in a ſuperior ſtench to loſe his own : 
But, faithful to the track, th' unerring hounds 
With. peals of echoing vengeance cloſe purſue. 160 
And now diſtrefs d, no ſheltering coyert near, 
into the hen · rooſt creeps, whoſe walls with gore 
Diſtain'd atteſt his guilt. There, villain, there 
Expect thy fate deſerv'd. And ſoon from thenee 
The pack inquiſitive, with clamour loud, I65 
Drag out their trembling prize; and on his blood 
With greedy tranſport feaſt, In bolder notes 


i 


} 


Lzck founding horn proclaims the felon dead: 


| And avenue te death. Hither he cally 
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And all th' aſſembled village ſhouts for joy. 

The farmer, who beholds his mortal foe 170 
Stretch'd at his feet, applauds the glorious deed, 
And grateſul calls us to a ſhort repaſt : 

In the full glaſs the liquid amber ſmiles, 

Our native product. And his good old mate 
With choiceſt viands heaps the liberal board, 17g 
To crown our triumphs, and reward our toils. 


Here muſt th' inſtructive Muſe (but with re- 
ſpe) 

Cenſure that numerous pack, that crowd of ſtate, 
With which the vain profuſion of the great 
Covers the lawn, and ſhakes the trembling copſe. 
Pompous incumbrance! a magnificence 

Uſeleſs, vexatious! For the wily fox, 

Safe in th' increaſing number of his foes, 

Kens well the great advantage: flinks behind, 
And flyly creeps through the ſame beaten track, 
And hunts them ſtep by ſtep: then views, eſcap'd, 
With inward extaſy, the panting thron 

In their own footſteps puzzled, foil'd and loſt. 
So when proud Eaſtern kings ſummen to arms 
Their yaudy legions, from far diſtant climes 196 
They flock in crowds, unpecopling half a world: 
But when the day of battle calls them forth 

To charge the well-train'd foe, a band compact 
Of choſen veteraus ; they preſs blindly on, 
In _ confus d, by their own weapons fall 193 
A ſmoking carnage ſcatter'd o'er the plain. 

Nor hounds alune this noxious brood deſtroy 
The plunder'd warrener full many a wile 
Deviſes to entrap his greedy foe, 

Fat with nocturnal ſpoils. At cloſe of day, 266 
With ſilence drags his trail; then from the ground 
Pares thin ay cloſe- graz d turf; there with nice 
han 
Covers the latent death, with curious ſprings 
Prepar'd to fly at once, whene'er the tread 


Of man or beaſt unwarily fhall preſs 205 


The yielding ſurface. By th' indented ſteel 

With gripe tenacious held, the felog grins, 

And ſtruggles, but in vain: yet oft tis known, 
When every art has fail'd, the captive fox 

Hus ſhar'd the wounded joiut, and with a limib 21S 
Compounded for his life, But, if perchance 

In the deep pitfall plung d, there's no eſcape; 
But unrepriey'd he dies, and bicach'd in air. 

The jeſt of clowns, his reeking carcaſs hangs. 


Of theſe are various kinds; not even the king 
Of beutes evades this deep-devouring grave ; 
But, dy the wily African betrg 4, 
Hcedleſs of fate, within its gaping jaws 
Expires indignant. When the oricut beam 
With blufhes paints the dawn; and all the race 226 
Carnivorous, with blood full-gorg'd, retire 
Into their darkſome cells, their ſatiate ſnare 
O'er dripping offals, and the mangled limbs 
Of men and beaſts; the painfyl forefter 
Climbs the high hills, whoſe proud aſpiring topo 
With the tall cedar crown'd, and taper fir. 
Aſſajl the clouds. There *mong the craggy rocks 
And thickets intricate, trembling he views e 
His footſteps in the ſand; the diſmal road 
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His watchful bands; and low into the ground 
A pit they ſink, full many a fathom deep. 
Then in the midſt a column high is rear'd, 
The butt of fome fair tree; upon whoſe top 
A lamb is plac'd, juſt raviſh'd from his dam. 235 
And next a wall th-y build with ſtones and earth 
Encircling round, and hiding from all view 
The dreadful precipice Now when the ſhades 
Of night hang lowering o'er the mountain's 
| brow ; , 
And hunger keen, and pungent thirſt of blood, 240 
Pouze up the flothful beaſt, he ſhakes his ſides, 
Slow-rifing from kis lair, and ſtretches wide 
His ravenous paws, with recent gore diſtain'd. 
The foreſts tremble, as he roars aloud 
Impatient to deſtroy., O'erjoy'd he hears 245 
The bleating innocent, that claims in vain 
The ſhepherd's care, and ſecks with piteous moan 
The foodful teat ; himſelf, alas! deſign'd 
Another's meal. For now the greedy brute 
Winds him from far; and leaping o'er the mound 
To ſeize his trembling prey, headlong is plung'd 
Iuto the deep abyſs broſtrate he lies 
Aftunn'd and impotent. Ah! what avail 
Thine eye-balls flaſhing fire, thy length of tail, 
That laſhes thy broad ſides, thy jaws beſmear d 255 
With blood and offals crude thy ſhaggy mane 
The terror of the woods, thy ſtately port, 
And bulk enormous, ſince by ſtratagem _. 
"Thy.ſ:zength is foild ? Unequai is the ſtrife, 
When ſovereign reaſon combats brutal rage. 260 
On diſtant Ethiopia's ſun-burnt coaſts, - 
The black inhabitants a pitfall ſrame, 
But of a different kind, and different uſe. 
With flender poles the wide capacious mouth, 
And hurdles flight, they cloſe ; o'er theſe is ſpread 
A floor of verdant turf, with all its lowers 
Smiling deluſive, and from ſtricteſt ſearch - 
Concezling the deep grave that yawns below, 
Then boughs of trees they cut, with tempting 
fruit | | 
Of various kinds ſurchar®*q ; the downy peach 270 
The cluſtering vine. and of bright golden rind 
The fragrant orar. ge. Soon as evening grey 
Advances ſlow, belprinkling all around 
With kind refreſhing dews the thirity glebe, 
The Srately tlephant from the cloſe ſhade 275 
ith itep majeſtic ſtrides, | eager to taſte 
The cooler breeze, that from the ſea-beat ſhore 
Delightful breathes, or in the limpid ſtream 
To lave his panting ſides; joyous he ſcents 
The rich repaſt, unweeting of the death 
That lurks within. And ſoon he ſporting breaks 
The brittle boughs, and greedily devours 
The fruit delicious. Ah! too dearly bought; 
The price is life. For now the treacherous turf 
Trembling gives way; and the unwieldy beaſt, 285 
Self- ſinking, drops into the dark profound. 
So when dilated vapours, ſtruggling, heave 
Th* incumbent earth; if chance the cavern'd 
ground 
Shrinking ſubſide, and the thin ſurface yield, 
Down ſinks at once the ponderous dome, in- 
gulph' d N 290 
With all its towers. Subtle, deluſive man! 
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How various are thy wiles; artful to kill 
hy ſavage ſoes, à dull unthinking race! | 
Fierce from his lair, ſprings forth the ſpeckled 
ard, © > 
Thirſting for blood, and eager to deſtroy z _ 29; 
Ie huntiman flies, but to his flight alone 
Confides not: at convenient diſtance fix'd, 
A poliſh'd mirror ſtops in full career | 
he furious brute : he there his image views; 
Spots againſt ſpots with rage improving glow; 300 
Another pard his briſtly whikers curls, . 
Grins as he grins, fierce-menacing, and wide 
Diſtends his opening paws; himſeif againſt 
Himſelf oppos'd, and with dread vengeance arm'd, 
The huntſman, row ſecure with fatal aim 303 
Directs the pointed ſpear, by which transfix'd 
He dies, an with him dies the rival ſhade. 
Thus mai innumerous vngines forms, t' aſſail 
The ſavage kind; but moſt the docile horſe, 
Swift and confederate with man, annoys 310 
His brechren of the plan; without whoſe aid 
The hunter's arts are vain, unſkiil'd to wage 
With the more active brutes a, equal war. 


But borne by him, without the well-train'd pack, 


Man dares his foe, on wings of wind ſecure, 315 
_ Him the ficrce Arab meunts, and, with his troop 
Of bold compeers, ranges the deſerts wild. 
Where, by the magnet's aid, the traveller 
Steers his untrodden courſe ; yet oft on land 

Is wreck'd, in the high-rolling waves of ſand 320 


-Immerſt and loft. While theſe intrepid bands, 
Safe in their horſes ſpeed, out-fly the ſtorm, 


And fcouriny round, make men and beaſts their 
prey. 
The griſly boar is ſingled from his herd, 
As large as that in Erimanthian woods, 325 
A match for Hercules. Round him they fly 
In circles wide; and each in paſhng ſends 
His feather'd death into his brawny ſides. 
Put perilous th' attempt. For if the ſteed 
Haply too near approach; or the looſe earth 330 
His ſooting fail, the watchful angry beaſt 
Th' advantage fpics; and at one ſidelong glance 
Rips up his groin. Wounded, he rears aloſt, 
And, plunging from his back the rider hurls 
Precipitant; then bleeding ſpurns the ground, 335 
And drags his recking entrails o'er the | lain. 
Meanwhile the furly monſter trots along, 
But with unequal ſpeed; ſor {till they wound, 
Swift-wheeling in the ſpaciou> ring. A 
Of- darts upon his back he bears; adown 340 
His tortur'd ſides, the crimſon torrents roll 
From many a gaping ſont. And now at laſt 
Staggering be falls, in blood and foam expires. 
But whither roves my devious Mule, intent 
On antique tales? While yet the royal tag 1345 
Unſung remains. Tread with reſpectful awe 
Windtor's green glades ; where Denham, tuneful 
bard | 
Cbarm'd mee the liſtening Dryads, with his ſong 
Sublimely ſweet. O! grant me, ſacred ſhade, 


To glean ſul miſs what thy full fickle leaves. 350 
The morning ſun, that gilds with trembling 
rays : | ? 
Windſor's high toy. ers bcholds the courtly train 
| Mount 
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Mount for the ehace, nor views in all his courſe 
A ſcene ſo gay : heroic, noble youths, 
In arts and arms reriown'd, and lovely nymphs 355 
The faireſt of this ifle, where Beauty dwells 
Delighted, and deſerts her Paphian grove | 
For our more favour'd ſhades: in proud parade 
Theſe ſhine magnificent, and preſs around 
The royal happy pair. Great in themſelves, 30 
They ſmile ſuperior; of external ſhow : 
Regardleſs. while their inbred virtues give | 
A luſtre to their power, and grace their court 
With real ſplendors, far above the pomp * - 
Of Eaſtern kings, in all their tinſel pride. 3 5 
Like troops of Amazons the female band 
Prance round their cars, not in refulgent arms 
As thoſe of old; unſ{killd to wield the ſword, 
Or bend the bow, theſe kill with ſurer aim. 
The royal offspring. faireſt of the fair, 370 
Lead on the ſplendid train. Anna more bright 
Than ſummer ſuns, or as the ightning keen, 
With irreſiſtible effulgence arm d | 
Fires every heart. He muſt be more than man, 
Who unconcern'd can bear the piercing ray. 375 
Amelia, milder than the bluſhing dawn, 
With ſweet engaging air but equal power, 
Inſenfibly ſubdues. and in ſoft chains 
Her willing captives leads. Illuſtrious maids, 
Ever triumphant ! whole victorious charms, 380 
Without the needleſs aid of high deſcent, 
Had aw'd mankind, and taught the world's great 
lords | 
To bow and ſue for grace. But who is he 
Freſh as a roſe bud newly blown, and fair 
As opening lilies ; on whom every eye 385 
With joy and admiration dwells. See, ſee, 
He reins his docile barb with manly grace. 
ls it Adonis for the chace array'd ? 
Or Britain's ſecond hape ? Hail, blooming youth ! 
May all your virtues with your years improve ! 
Till un conſummate worth, you ſhine the pride 
Of theſe our days, and to ſucceeding times 
Abright cxamp.e. As his guard of mu es 
On the great ſultan wait, with eyes deject, 
And fix don earth, no voice, no ſound is heard 395 
Within the wide ſerail, but all is huſh'd 
And awful ſilence reigns; thus ſtand the pack 
Mute and unmov'd, and cowering low to earth, 
While paſs the glittering court, and royal pair, 
So Cifciplin'd thoſe hounds, and ſo refervd, 400 
Whole honour tis to glad the hearts of kings. 
But ſoon the winding horn, and huntſman's voice, 
Let looſe the genera! chorus; far around 
Joy ſpreads its wings, andthe gay morning ſmiles. 
Unharbour'd now the r«yal ſtag forſikes 405 
His wonted lair ; he ſhakes his dapplcd fides, 
And toſſes high his beamy head, the copſe 
beneath his antlers bends. What doubiing ſhifts 
< tries | not more the wily hair; in thei. 
Would {till pcr{iſt, did not the full-mouth'd pack 
With drsadful concert thunder in his rear. 
he woods reply, th. hunter's chearing ſhouts 
Tloat through the glades, and the wide foreſt 
rings. | 
How merrily they chant ! their noſtrils deep 


inhale the grateſul ſteam: Such is th 41 
Ver. v. 5 Mr 


8 


C 


And ſuch th' harmonious din, the ſoldier deems 
The battle kindling, and the ſtateſman grave 
Forgets his weighty cares; each age each ſex, 

in the wild tranſport joins; luxuriant joy, 

And pleaſure in exceſs, ſparkling exult 420 
On every brow, and revel unreſtrain'd. 

How happy art thou, man, when thou'tt no more 
Thyſclf ! when all the pangs that grind thy ſoul, 
in rapture and in ſweet oblivion loſt, 
vi Id a ſhort interval and cafe ſrom pain! 425 
See the ſwift courſer ſtrains, his ſhining hooſs 
Securely beat the ſolid ground. Vi ho now 

The dangerous pitfall fears, with tangling heath 
High overgrown ? or who the quivering bog 
Soft- yielding to the ſtep? All now is plain, 430 
Plain as the ſtrand ſea-lav'd, that ſtretches far 
Beneath the rocky ſhore Glades eroſſing glades 
The foreſt opens to our wondering view: 

Such was the king's command. Let ryrants fierce 


Lay waſte the world; his the more glorious part 


To check their pride; and when the brazen voice 
Of war is huſh'd (as erſt victot ious Rome) 
' employ his ſtation'd legions in the works 
Of peace; to ſmooth the rugged wi derneſs, 
To drain the ſtagnate fen, to riſe the lope 440 
Depending road, and to make gay the face 
Of nature, with th' embelliſhments of art, 
How melts my beating heart, as I b-hold 


| Each lovely nymph, our iſland's boaſt and price, 


Puſh on the generous ſteed that ſtrokes along 445 


O'er cough, o'er ſmooth, nor heeds the ſteepy 


hill p 
Nor dulden in th' extended vale below: 
Their garments looſely waving in the wind, 
Andall the fluſh of beauty in their checks! 


| While at their ſides their penſive lovers wit, 450 


Dire& their dubious courſe ; now chill'd with 
fear : 

Solicitous and now with love inflam'd. 

O grant, indulgent heaven, no riſing ſtorm 

May darken with black wings this glorious ſcene! 

Should tome malignant power thus Camp our 
Joys, ASS 

Vain were the gloomy cave, ſuch as of old 

Betray'd to lawleſs love the Tyrian queen. 

For Britain's virtuous nymphs are chaſte as fair, 

Spotleſs, unblam'd, with equal triumph reign 

in the,dun gloom, as in the blaze of day. 4260 

Now the blown ftag, through woods, bogs, 

roads, aud {treams, 

Has m-aſur'd half the foreſt ; but alas! 

He flies in vain, he flies not from his fears. 

hough far he call the li gering pack behind, 

His haggard fancy ſtu with horror views 466 

The fell deſtroyer; ſtill the fatal cry | 

Inſults his cars, and wounds his trembling heart. 

50 the poor ſury-haunted wreten his hands 


In guiltleſs blood diſtain'd ſtill ſeems to hear 


The dying ſhrieks: and the pale threatening 
gholt : 0 

Moves as he moves, and as he flies, purſues. 

See here his ſlot; up yon green hill he climbs, 

Pants on its brow while, ſadly looks back 

On his purſuers, covering all the plain; 


But wrung with anguiih, bears not long the ſight, 
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Shoots down the ſteep, and ſweats along the vale : 
There mingles with the herd, where once he 
reign'd | | 
Proud monarch of the groves, whoſe claſhing beam 

His rivals aw'd, and whoſe exalted power 
Was ſtiil rewarded with ſucceſsful love. 480 
But the baſe herd have learnt the ways of men, 
Averſe they fly, or with rebellious aim. 
Chace him from thence : needleſs their impious 
deed, 
The huntſman knows him by a thouſand marks, 
Black, and imboſt ; nor are his hounds deceiv d; 
Too well diſtinguiſh theſe, and never leave 
Their once devoted oe; familiar grows 
His ſcent, and ftrong their appetite to kill. 
Again he flies, and with redoubled ſpecd 
Skims o er the lawn; ſtill the tenacious crew 490 
Hung on the track, aloud demand their prey, 
And puſh him many a league. If haply then 
oo far eſcap'd, and the gay courtiy train 
Behind are caſt, the huntſman's clanging whip 
Stops full their bold career; paſſive they ſtand, 
Unmov'd, an humble, an obſequious crowd, 
As if by ſtern Meduſa gaz'd to ſtones. . 
So at their general's voice whole armies halt 
In full purſuit, and check their thirſt of blood, 
Soon at the king's command, like haſty ſtreams 
Danim'd up awhile, they foam, and pour along 
With freſh recruited might. The ſtag, who hop'd 
His foes were loſt, now once more hears aſtunn'd 
The dreadful din; he-fhivers every limb, 
He ſtarts. he bounds; each buſh preſents a foe. 
Preſs'd by the ſreſh relay, no pauſe allow'd, 
Breathleſs, and faint, he faulters in his pace, 
And lifts his weary limbs with pain, that ſcarce 
. Suſtain their load: he pants, he ſobs appall'd ; 
Drops down his heavy head to earth, beneath 510 
His cumbrous beams oppreſs'd. But if per- 
chance 
Some prying eye ſurprize him; ſoon he rears 
Ere& his towering front, bounds o'er the lawn 
With ill-diſſembled vigour, to amuſe 
The knowing foreſter; who inly ſmiles 515 
At his weak ſhifts and unavailing frauds. 
So midnight tapers waſte their laſt remains, 
Shine forth a while, and as they blaze expire. 
From wood to wood redoubling thunders roll, 
And bellow through the vales; the moving 
f ſtorm „5 
Thickens amain, and loud triumphant ſhouts 
And horns ſhrill warbling in each glade, pre- 
ne - 
To his approaching fate And now in view 
With hebbling gait, and high, exerts amaz'd 
VM hat ſtrength is left: to the laſt dregs of life 525 
Reduc'd, his ſpirits fail, on every fide 
Hemm'd in, beſieg'd : not the leaſt opening left 
To gleaming hope, th' unhippy's laſt reſerve. 
Where ſhall he turn? or whither fly? Deſpair 
Gives courage to the weak. Reſolv'd to die, 530 
He fears no morc, but ruſhes on his foes, 
And deals his deaths around ; beneath his feet 
Theſe yroveling lie, thoſe by his antlers gor'd 
Defile th enſanguin'd plain. Ah! ſee diltreſs'd 
He ſtands at bay againſt yon knotty trunk, 535 


5 


1 


In equal time. 


Loud opening ſpends amain, 


| His wretched plight, and tenderneſs * A 


That covers well his rear, his front prefents 
An hoſt of foes. O! ſhun, ye noble train, 


The rude encounter, and believe your lives 


Yeur country's due alone. As now aloof 
They wing around, he finds his ſoul uprais'd, 540 
To dare ſome great exploit ; he charges home. 
Upon the broken pack, that on each fide 

Fly diverſe; then as o'er the turf he ſtrains, 

He vents the cooling ſtream, and up the breeze 
Urges his courſe with equal violence; $54 


d 
Then takes the ſoil, and plunges in the flood 


Precipitant ; down the mid- ſtream he waſts 


| Along, till like a ſhip diſtreſs'd, that runs 


Into ſome winding creek) cloſe to the verge 
Of a ſmall ifland, for his weary feet 559 


Sure anchorage he finds, there ſkulks immers'd. 


His noſe alone above the wave draws in 
The vital air; all elſe beneath the flood 


4 Conceal'd, and loſt, deceives each prying eye 


Of man or brute. In vain the crowding pack 553 
Draw on the margin ef the ſtream, or cut 

The liquid wave with oary feet, that move 
The gliding waters leave 

No trace behind, and his contracted pores 

But ſparingly perſpire: the huntſman ſtrains 56e 
His labouring lungs, and puffs his cheeks in vain; 
At length a blood-hound bold, ſtudious to kill, 


And exquiſite of ſenſe, winds him from far; 


Headlong he leaps into the flood, his mouth 

and his wide 
throat 565 

Swells every note with joy; then fearleſs dives 

Beneath the wave, hangs on his haunch, and 
wounds 

Th' unhappy brute, that flounders in the ſtream, 

Sorely diſtreſs'd, and ſtruggling ſtrives to mount 

The ſteepy ſhore. Haply ence more eſcap'd, 578 

Again he ſtand: at bay, amid the groves 

Of willows, bending low their downy heads. 


| Outrageous tranſport fires the greedy pack; 


Theſe ſwim the deep, and thoſe crawl up with 


_ pam 
The flippery bank, while others on firm land 575 
Engage; the ſtag repels each bold affault, 
Maintains his poſt, and wounds for wounds re- 

turns. 

As when ſome wily corſair boards a ſhip 
Full-ſreighted, or ſrom Afric's golden coaſts, 
Or India's weaithy ſtrand, his bloody crew 580 
Upon the deck he ſlings; theſe in the deep 
Drop ſhort, and ſwim to reach her ſteepy ſides, 
And clinging climb atoft; while theſe on board 
Urge on the work of fate; the maſter bold, 
Preſs'd'to his laſt retreat, bravely reſolves £65 
To ſink his wealth beneath the whe!ming ware, 
His wealth, his foes, not unreveng'd to die. 
So fares it with the ſtag : ſo he reſolves 
To plunge at once into the flood below, 
Himſelf, his foes, in one deep gulph immers'd. 599 
Ere yet he executes this dire intent, 
In wild diſorder once more views the light; 
Feneatha weight of woe he groans diſtreſs'd, 
he tears run trickling down his hairy cheeks; 
He weeps, nor weeps in vain. The king beholds 


Moves 
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Moves his great ſoul. Soon at his high com- 


mand f 
Rebuk d, the diſappointed, hungry pack, 
Retire ſubmiſs, and grumbling quit their prey. 
Great Prince! from thee what may thy ſub- 
jects hope ; : : 
So kind, and ſo beneficent to brutes ? 
O mercy, heavenly born! ſweet attribute! 
Thou great, thou. beſt prerogative of power ! 
Juſtice _ gyard the throne, but, join'd with 
thee, 
On rocks of adamant it ſtands ſecure, 605 
And braves the ſtorm beneath ; ſoon as thy ſmiles 
Gild the rough deep, the foaming waves ſublide 
And all the noiſy tumult ſinks in peace, 7 


— 


B OO K IV. 


THE ARGUMENT, 

Cf the neceſſity of deſtroying ſome beaſts, and 
preſerving others ſor the uſe of man. Of 
breeding of hounds; the ſeaſon for this bu- 
fineſs. The choice of the dog, of great 
moment. Of the litter of . whelps. Of 
the number to be reated. Of ſetting them 
out to their ſeveral walks. Care to be taken 
to prevent their hunting too ſoon. Of entering 
the whelps. Of breaking them from running 
at ſheep Of the diſeaſes of hounds. Of their 
age. Of madneſs; two ſorts of it deſcribed, 
the dum and outrageous madneſs: its dreadful 
effects. Burning of the wound recommended 
az preventing all ill conſequences. The infec- 
tious hounds. to be ſeparated, and fed apart. 
The vanity of, truſting to the many infallible 
cures for this malady, The diſmal effects of 
the biting of a mad dog, upon man, deſcribed. 
Deſcription _of the otter hunting. The con- 
cluſion. 


17 HATE'ER of earth is form's, to. earth re- 
turns 
Diſſolv'd: the various objects we behold, 
Plants, animals, this whole material maſs, 
Are ever changing, ever new. The ſoul 
Of man alone, that particle divine, 5 
Eſcapes the wreck of worlds, when all things 
fail. by : 
Hence great the, diſtance 'twixt the beaſts that 
| riſh, ; 

Ard God's bright image, man's immortal race. 
The brute creation are his property, 
Subſervient to his will, and for him made. 10 
As hurtful theſe he kills, as uſeful thoſe 
Preſerves; their ſole and arbitrary king. 
Should he not kill, as erſt the Samian ſage | 
Taught unadvis'd, and Indian brachmans now 
As vainly preach4 the teeming ravenous brutes 15 
Might fill the ſcanty ſpace of this terrene, 
Incumbering all the globe: ſhould not his care 


Improve his growing ſtock, their kinds might. 


fail 
Man might once more on roots and acorns feed, 
And through the deſerts range, ſhivering, for- 


| And princes at their tables feaſt thoſe hounds 


Quite deſtitute of every ſolace dear, 
And every fmiling gaiety ol life. 


The prudent huntſman therefore will ſupply 
With annual large recruits, his broken pack, 
And propagate their kind. As from the root 25 
Freſh ſcions till ſpring forth and daily yield 
New blooming honours to the parent tree 
Far ſhall his pack be fam'd, far tought his breed, 


His hand preſents, an acceptable boon. 30 


; urged | 

His ſteepy eourſe, or mother Earth unbound 
Her frozen boſom. to the Weſtern gale; 

When flather'd troops, their ſocial lcagyes. diſ- 
| foly'd | 
Select their mates, and on the leafleſs elm. 535 
The noiſy rook builds high her wicker neſt, 
Mark well the wanton females of thy pack, 
That curl their taper tails, and friſking court. 
Their pyebald mates enamour'd; their red eyes 
Flaſh fires impure ; nor reſt, nor food they take, 40 
Goaded by furious love, In ſeparate cells 
Contine them now, leſt bloody civil wars 
Annoy thy peaceful ſtate. If left at large, 

The growling rivals in dread battle join, 

And zude encounter; on Scamander's ſtreams 45 
Heroes of old with far leſs fury fought, 

For the bright Spartan dame, their valour's prize. 
Mangled and toru thy favourite hounds ſhall lie, 
Stretch'd on the ground; thy kennel ſhall appear 
A field of blood: like ſome unhappy town 50 
In civil broils confus'd, while Diſcord ſhakes 
Her bloody ſcourge aloft, fierce parties rage, 
Staining their impious hands in mutual death. 
And ſtill the beſt belov'd; and braveſt fall: 
Such are the dire effects of lawieſs love. 55 


Huntſman ! theſe ills by timely prudent care 
Prevent: for every longing dame ſelect 

Some happy paramour; to him alone 

In leagues connubial join. Conſider well 

His lineage what his fathers did of old, 69 
Chiefs of the pack, and firſt to climb the rock, 
Or plunge into the deep, or tread the brake 
With thorn ſharp pointed, plaſh'd, and briars in- 
: ter woven. 

Obſerve with care his ſhape, ſort, colour, ſize. 
Nor will ſagacious huntſmen leſs regard 65 
. His inward habits: the vain babbler ſnun, 
Exer loquacious, ever in the wrong. 
His fooliſh offspring ſhall offend thy ears 
With falſe alarms, and loud impertinence. 

Nor leſs the ſhifting cur avoid, that breaks... 70 


Devious he ſtrays, there every muſe he tries: 


RET 


Behind he lags, doom'd to the fatal nooſe, 8 


lorn, 20 
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What can from ſuch be hop'd, but a baſe brood 
Of coward curs, a frantic, vagrant race ? 
When. now the third revolving moon appears, 
With ſharpen'd horns, above th' horizon's brink ; 
Without Lucini's aid, expect thy hopes 86 
Are amply crown'd; ſhort pangs produce to light 
The {moking litter, crawling helpleſs, blind, 
Nature their guide, they ſ:ek the pouting teat 
That plenteous ſtreams. Soon as the tender dam 
Has form'd them with her tongue, with pleaſure 
View 91 
The marks of their renown'd progenitors, 
Sure pledge of triumphs yet to come. All theſe 
Sclect with joy; but to the mercileſs flood 
Expoſe the dwindling refuſe, nor o' erlaad 
Th” indulgent mother. * If thy heart rclent, 
Unwilling to deſtroy, a nurſe provide, 
And to the foreſt-parent give the care 
Of thy ſuperfluous brood ; ſhe'll cheriſh kind 
The alien offspring: pleas'd thou ſhalt behold 100 
Her tenderneſs, and hotpitable love. 
II frolic now and playful they deſert 
Their gloomy cell, and on the verdant turf 
Witt: nerves improv*'d. purſue the mimic chace, 
Courſing around: unto the choiceſt friends 1og 
Commit thy v lued prize the ruſtic dames 
Shall at thy kennel wait, and in their laps 
Receive thy growing hopes, ith many a kiſs 
Careſs, and dignify their little charge 


95 


With ſome great title and reſounding name 110 


Of hich import. But cautious here obſerve 
To ch eck their youthful ardour, nor permit 
The unexperienc'd younker, immature, 
Alone t ange the woods, or haunt the baakes 
Where dodg ing conies [port ; his nerves unſtrung, 
And {irength unequal : the laborious chace 
Shall {tint his growth, and his raſh forward youth 
Contr.:& ſuch vicious habirs, as thy care 
And late correction never ſhall reclaim. 

When to full ſtrength arriv'd, mature and 

bold, 120 

Conduct them to the field; nor all at once 
Put as thy cooler prudence ſhall direct, 
Select a few, and form them by degrees 
To ſtricter diſcipline. With theſe conſort 
The launch and ſteady ſages of thy pack, 
By long experience vers'd in all the wiles, 
And ſubtle doublings of the various chace. 
Faſy the leſſon of the youthful train, 
Wh. n inſtinct prompts, and when example guides. 
If the too forward younker at the head 130 
Preſs boldl on in wanton ſportive mood, 
Correct his haſte, and let him feel abaſh'd 
The ruling whip. But if he ſtoop behind 
In wary modeſt guiſe, to his own noſe 


Confiding ſure ; give him full ſcope to work 135 


His winding way, and with thy voice appiaud 
His patience, and his care; ſoon {halt thou view 
The hopeful pupil leader of his tr be, 
A dall the liſtening pack attend his call. 
Oft lead them forth where wanton lambkins 
53 | 140 
And bleating dams with jealous eyes obſerve 
Their tender care. If at the crowding flock 
He bay preſumptuous, or with eager hafte 
Furſue them ſcatter'd o'er the verdar- vlain; 
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Muſt be the huntfman's care. 


| Which art can't cure, wiſe caution may * 
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SOMERVILE's POEMS. 


In the foul fact attach'd, to the ſtrong ram 145. 
Jie faſt the raſh offender. See! at firit 


His hern'd companion, fearful and amaz'd, 


Shall drag him trembling o'er the rugged ground; 
Then, with his load fatigu'd, ſhall turn'a-head, 
And with his curl'd hard front inceſſant peal 150 
The panting wretch, till, breathleſs and aſtunn'd, 
Stretch'd on the turf he lies. Then fpare not thou 
The twining whip, but ply his bleeding ſides 
Laſh after laſh, and with thy threatening voice, 
Harfh-echoing from the hills, incutcate loud 135 
His vile offence. Soouer ſhall trembling doves 
Eſcap'd the hawk's ſharp talons, in mid air 
Aſſail their dangerous foe, than he once more 
Diſturb the peaceful flocks. - In tender age 
Thus youth is train'd; as curious artiſts bend 166 
Lhe taper pliant twig, or potters form 
Their foft and duRil- clay to various ſhapes, 
Nor is 't enough to breed; but to preſerve, 
The ſtaunch old 
| hounds, 
Guides of thy pack, though but in number few, 
Are yet of great account; ſhall oft untie 
The Gordian knot, when reaſon at a ſtand 


Puzzling is loſt, and all thy art is vain. 


O'er cloguing fallows, o'er dry plaſter'd roads, 
O'er floited meads, o'er plains with flocks diſ. 
tain'd 170 


Rank-ſcenting, theſe muſt lead the dubious way. 


As party- chiefs in ſenates who preſide, 


With plcaded reaſon and with well-turn'd ſpeech, 


Conduct the ſtaring multitude ; ſo theſe 

Direct the pack, who with joint cry approve, 175 

And loudly. boaſt diſcoveries not their own. : 
Unnuraber'd accidents, and various ills, 

Attend thy pack, hang hovering o'er their heads, 


And point the way that leads to death's dark cave. 


Short is the ſpan ; few at the date arrive 
Of ancient Argus in old Homer's ſong 

So highly honour'd : kind, ſagacious brute! 
Not cv'n Minerva's wiſdom could conceal 
Thy much lov'd maſter from thy nicer ſenſe. 


18d 


Dying his lord he 0..n'd, view'd him all o'er 18; | 


With eager eyes, then clos'd thoſe eyes, well 
pleas d. 
Of leſſer ills the Muſe declines to ſing, 
Nor ſtoops ſo low; of theſe eich groom can tell 
The proper remedy. Hut O! what care, | 
What prudence, can prevent madneſs, the worſt 
Of maladies? Terrific peſt ! that blaſts 
The huntſman's hopes, and deſolation ſpreads 
Through all th* uppeopled kennel unreftrain'd, 
More fatal than th? envenom'd viper's bite; 
Or that Apulian ſpider's poiſonous Ring, 
Heal'd by the pleaſing antidote of founds. 
When Sirius reigns, andthe ſun's parching beams 
Bake the dry gaping ſurface, vifit thou 
Each ev'n and morn, with quick obfervant eye, 
Thy panting pack. If, in dark ſullen mood, 206 
The glouting hound refuſe his wonted meal, 
Retiring to ſome cloſe, obſcure retreat, 
Gloomy, diſconſolate : with ſpeed remove 
The poor inſectious wretch, and in ſtrong chaigs | 
Bind him ſuſpected. Thus that dire difeate 205 


195 
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But, this neglected, ſoon expect a change, 
A difmul change, confuſion, frenzy death, 
Or in ſome dark receſs the ſenſeleſs brute 
gits ſadly pining: deep melancholy, 2'0 
And black deſpair, upon his clouded brow 
Hang lowering ; from his half-opening jaws 
The clammy venom, and infectious froth, 
Diſtilling fall; and from his lungs iuflam'd, 
Malignant vapours taint the ambient air, 215 
Breathing perdition: his dim eyes are glaz'd, 
He droops his penſive head, his trembling limbs 
No more ſupport his weight ; abject he lies. 
Dumb, ſpiritleſs benumb'd ; til! death at laſt 
Gracious attends, and kindiy brings relicf. 220 
Or, if outrageous grown, beh-oid alas! 
A yet more dreadſul ſcene; his glaring eyes 
Redden with fury, like ſome'avgry boar 
Churning he foams ; and on his back erect 
His pointed briſtles riſe ; his tail incrrv'd 225 
He drops, and with harſh broken howlings rends 
The poiſon=tainted air, with rough hoarſe voice 
Inceſſant bays 3 and ſnuffs th? infectious breeze; 
This way and that he ſtares a haſt, and ſtarts 
At his own ſhade ; jealous, as if he deem'd 230 
The world his foes. If haply towards the ſtream 
He caſt his roving eye, cold horror chills 
His ſoul ; averſe he flies, trembling, appail'd. 
Now frantic to the kennel's utmoſt verge 
Raving he runs, and deals deſtruction round. 235 
The pack fly diverſe ; for whatc'er he meets 
Vengeful he bites, and every bite is death, 
If now perchance through the weak fence eſ- 
ca "x. a 
Far up 0 wind he roves, with open meuth 
Inkales the cooling breeze; nor man, nor beaſt, 
He ſpares implacable. The hunter-horſe, 
Once kind affociate of his Tylvan toils, 
(Who haply now without the kennel's mcund 
Crops the rank mead, and liſtening hears witlr joy 
The chearing cry, that morn and eve ſalutes 245 
His raptur'd ſenſe | a wretched victim falls. 
Unhappy quadruped! no more, alas! 
Sal thy fond maſter with his voice applaud. 
Thy gentlen-ſs, thy ſpeed ; or with his hand 
Stroke thy ſoft dappled ſides, as he each day 250 
Viſits thy ſtall, well pleas'd ; no more ſhalt thou 
Wich ſprightly neighings, to the winding horn, 
Aid the loud opening pack in concert join'd, 
Glad his proud heart. For 6h | the ſecret wound 
Rakling inflames, he bites the ground, and dics ! 
Hence to the village with pernicious haſte 
Zileful he bends his courſe : the village flies 
Alrm'd ; the tender mother in her arms 
Hugs cloſe the trembling babe: the doors are 
barr'd, | ' . 
Aud flying curs by native inftin& taught 260 
Shun the contagious bane; the ruſtic bands 
urry to arms, the rude militia ſeize | 
What&er at hand they find; clubs, forks, or guns, 
from every quarter charge the furious ſoc, 


In wild diſorder, and uncouth array; 265 


il, now with wounds un wounds oppre ſs d and 
bt gor'd, . 
At cne ſhort poiſonous gaſp he breathes his laſt. 


Hence to the kennel, Moſe, return, aud view 


With heavy heart that hoſpital of woe ; 
Where horror ſtalks at large! inſatiate Death 272 
Sits growling o'er his prey: each four preſents 
A different !cene of ruin and diſtreſs. 
How buſy «rt thou, Fate! and how ſevere 
Thy pointed wrath 1 the dying and the dead 
Promiſcuous lie; o'er theſe the living fight 275 
in on, eternal broil ; not conicious why, 
Nor yet with whom, So drunkards, in their cups, 
Spare no! their friends, while ſenſelels {quabble 
reigus. | | 
Huntſman | it much behoves thee to avoid 


be perilous debate! Ah! rouſe up all 280 


Thy vigilance, and tread the treacherous ground 
With careful ſtep. Thy fires unquench'd preſerve, 
As crit the veſtal flames; the pointed ſtcel 

In the hot embers hide; and if ſurpriz d 

Thou ſeel'ſt the deadly bite, quick urge it home 


Into the recent ſore, aud cauterize | 236 
The wound; ſpare not thy fleth, nor dread th' 
event ;. 


Vulcan ſhall fave when AÆEſculapius fails, 


— —EU— 


z 


TAis cruel fate, aud to his weeping friends 


Here ſhould the knowing Muſe recount the 
means | : . 

To ſtop this growing plague. And here, alas! 
Each hang preſents a ſovereign cure, and boaſts 
Infallibility, but boaſts in vain. 
On this depend, each to his ſaparate ſeat. 
Confine, in fetters bound; give cach his meſs 
Apart, his range in open air; and then 295 
I! deadly ſymptoms to thy grief app<ar, 

Devote the wretch, and let him greatly ſall, 

A. generous victim for the public weal. 

Sing, philoſophic Muſe, the dire effects 

Of this contagious bite on hapleſs man. 300 
The ruſlic ſwains, by long tradition taught 

Of leaches old, as ſoon as they perceive 
The bite impreſs d, to the ſea-coaſt repair. 
Plung'd in the briny flood, th' unhappy youth 
Nov journeys home ſecure ; but foon hall wiſh 
The ſeas as yet had cover'd him beneath 
The foaming ſurge, full many a fathom deep, 

A fate more diſmal, and ſuperior ills 

Hang o'gr his head devoted. When the moon, 
Cloſng her monthly round, returns again 310 
'Fo glad the night; or when tuli-orb'd ſne ſhines 
High in the vault of heaven; the lurking peſt 
Begins the dire aſſault. The poiſonous foam 
Through the deep wound inſtil'd with hoſtile 

gh, | | 

And all its fiery particles ſaline, 315 
Invades th arterial fluid, whoſe red waves 
Tempeſtuous heave, and, their cohction broke, 
Fermenting boil; inteſtine war enſues, 

And order to confuſion turns embro.}'d. 
Now the diſtended veſſels ſcarce contain 320 
The wild uproar, but preſs each weaker part 
Unable to r«fiit : the tender brain 
And ſtomach ſuifer moſt; convulſions ſhake 


His trembling nerves, and wandering pungent 


pains 
Pinch fore the flecpicſs wretch ; his fluttering 
pull 325 


Oft intermits; penſive, and ſad, he mourns 
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Laments in vain; to haſty anger prone, a 
Reſents each ſlight offence, walks with quiek ſtep, | 
And wildly ſtares; at laſt with boundieſs ſway 

The tyrant frenzy reipns : for as the dog 

(Whoſe fatal bite convey'd th' infectious bane) 

Raving he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites. 

Like agitations in his boiling blood 
Preſent like ſpecies to his troubled mind ; 

* His nature and his actions all canine. 

So (as old Homer ſung) th' aſſociates wild 

Of wandering Ithacus, by Circe's charms 

To ſwine transformed, ran gruntiing through the 

| groves, a 

Dreadful example to a wicked world !. 349 

See there diſtreſs'd he lies! parch'd up with thirſt, 

But dares not drink. Till now at laſt his ſoul 

Trembling eſcapes, her noiſome dung eon leaves, 

And to ſome purer region wings away. | 
One labour yet remaius, celeſtia} Maid! 345 

Another ezement demands thy ſong, ' 

No more o'er craggy ſteep, thraugh coverts thick 

With pointed thorn, and briars intricate, 

Urge on with horn and voice the painful pack: 

But ſkim with wanton wing th' irriguous vale, 

Where winding ſtreams amid the flowery meads 

- Perpetual glide along; and undermine. 

rhe cavern'd banks, by the tenacious roots 

Of hoary wiliows arch'd; gloomy retreat 

Of the bright ſcaly kind; where they at will. 255 

On the green watery weed their paſture graze, 

Suck the moiſt ſoil. or lumber at their eaſe, 

Rock'd by the reſtleſs brook, that draws aſlope 

Its humid train, and laves their dark abodes, 

Where rages not oppreſſion? Where, alas! 363 

Is innocence ſecure ? Rapine and ſpoil _ 

Haunt ev'n the loweſt deeps ; ſcas have their 

ſharks, „„ 

Rivers and ponds incloſe the ravenous pike; _ 

He in his turn becomes a prey; on him 

Th” amphibious otter feaſts. Juſt is his fate 36 

Deſerv'd: but tyrants know no bounds; nor 

0 ſpears, | 
That brittle on his back, defend the perch 
From his wide greedy jaws; nor buruiſh'd mail 
The yellow carp, nor all his arts can fave _ 
Th” inſinuating eel, that hides his head 
Beneath the flimy mud; nor yet eſcapes 
The crimſon-ſpotted trout, the river's pride, 
And beauty of the ſtream. Without remorſe, 
This midnight pillager, ranging around, 
Inſatiate ſwallows all. The owner mourns. 
Th' unpeopled rivulet, and gladly hears 
The huntſman's eariy call, and hears with joy 
The jovial crew, that march upon its banks 
In gay parade, with bearded lances arm'd, 
Ihe (ubtle ſpoiler of the beaver kind, 380 
Far off perhaps, where ancient alders ſhade 
The deep ſtill pool; within ſome hollow trunk 
Contrives his wicker couch; whence he ſurveys 
His long purlicu, lord of the ſtream and all 
The finny ſhoals his own. But you, brave 
youths, 7. ws 
Diſpute the felon's claim; try every root, 


335 


370 


Scales, fins, and bones, the leavings of his 


375 | Qu 
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The bufy-ſpreading pack, that fearleſs plunge 
Into the flood, and croſs the rapid ſtream. 
*Bid rocks, and caves, and each reſounding ſhore, 
Proclaim your bold defiance ; Joudly raiſe 
Each cheering voice, till diſtant hills repeat 
The triumphs of the vale. On the foft ſand 
See there his ſea] impreſs'd ! and on that bank 
Behold the glittering ſpoils, half-eaten fiſh, 399 
fealt. 
Ah! on that yielding ſag-bed, fee once more. 
His ſeal I view. O'er yon dank ruſhy marſn 
The fly goole footed prowler bends his courſe, 
And ſeeks the diſtant ſhallows. Huntſman, 
bring 4% 
Thy eager pack, and trail him to his couch. 
Hark !. the loud pea} begins, the clamorous joy 
The gallant chiding, loads the trembling air, 


Ye Naiads fair, who o'er theſe floods preſide, 
Raiſe up your dripping heads above the wave, zog 
And hear our melody. Th' harmonious notes 
Float with the ſtream ; and every winding creek 
And hollow rock, that o'er the dimpling flood 
Node pendant; ſtill improve from ſhore to ſhore 
Our ſweet reiterated joys. What ſhouts! 410 
What clamour leud ! What gay, heart-chearing 

ſounds _ N 
Urge through the breathing braſs their mazy way! 
Nor quires of Tritons glad with ſpriphtlicr ftrains 
The dancing billows! When proud Neptune rides 
In triumph o'er the ſteep, How greedily 415 
They ſnuff the fiſhy ſteam, that to each blade 
Rank-ſcenting clings! See! how the morning 


dews 

They ſweep, that from their feet befprinkling 

drop 9885 | | 
Diſper'd, 4 leave a track oblique behind. 
Now on firm land they range, then in the food 
They plunge tumultuous, or through reedy pools 
Ruſtling they work their way : no hole eſcapes 
Their curious ſearch. With quick ſenſation now 
The fuming vapour ſtings ; flutter their hearts, 
And joy redoubled burſts from every mouth 425 
In louder ſymphonies. Yen hollow trunk, 
That with its hoary head incurv'd ſalutes 
The paſſing wave, muſt be the tyrant's fort, 
And dread abode. How theſe impatient climb, 
While others at the root inceſſant bay 3 430 
They put him down. Sec! there he dives along 
Th' aſcending bubbles mark his gloomy way. 
uick fix the nets, and cut off his retreat 
Inte the ſheltering Jeeps. Ah! there he vents: 
The pack plunge headiong, and protended ſpears 
Menace deſtruction : while the treubled ſurge 
Indignant foams, and all the ſcaly kind, 


. . 


Affrighted hide their heads. Wild tumult reign, 

And loud uproar. Ah! there once more he vents! 

See, that bold hound has ſeiz'd him; down they 
| fink we ; 


Together loſt : but ſoon ſhall he repent. 

His raſh aſſault. See there eſcap'd, be flies 

Ha f-drown'd, and clambers up the flippery bank 
With ouze and blood diſtain'd. Of all the brutes, 


And every reedy bayk; encourage all 


| Whether by * form d, or by long vi, 1 hi 


40. 


des 
15 


SOME RVIL 


This artful diver beſt can bear the want | 
Of vital air. Unequal is the fight, 
Bencath the whelming element. Yet there 
He lives not long; but reſpiration needs 
At proper intervals. Again he vents; e 
Again the crowd attack. That ſpear has pierc d 
His neck; the crimſon waves confeſs the wound. 
Fir d is the bearded lance, unwelcome gueſt, 
Wheree'er he flies; with him it ſinks bencath, 
With him it mounts; ſure guide to every foc. 455 
Inly he groans. nor can his tender wound 
Bear the cold ſtream Lo! to yon ſedgy bank 
He creeps diſconſolate : his numerous foes 
Surround him, hounds and men. Pierc'd thro' 
and chro', 
On pointed ſpears they lift him high in air; 
Wriggling he hangs, and grins, and bites in vain: 
Bid the loud horns, in geyly-warbling ſtrains, 
Proclaim the felon's fate; he dies, he dies. 
Rejoice ye ſcaly tribe, and leaping dance 
Above the wave, in ſign of liberty 465 
Reſtor' d; the eruel tyrant is no more. 
Rejoice ſecure and bleſs d; did not s yet 
Remain, ſome of your own rapacious kind; = 
And man, fierce man, with all his various wiles. 
O happy ! if ye knew our happy ſtate, 470 
Yerangers of the fields; whom nature boon 
Chears with her ſmiles, and every element 
Conſpires to bleſs. What, if no heroes frown 
From marble pedeſtals ; nor Raphael's works, 
Nor Titian's lively tints. adorn our walls? 475 
Yet theſe the meaneſt of us may behold ; | 
And at another's coſt may feaſt at will 
Our wandering eyes; what can the owner more? 
But vain, alas! is wealth, not grac'd with power. 
The flowery landſkip, and the gilded dome, 480 
And viſtas opening to the wearied eye, 
Through all his wide domain; the planted grove, 
The ſhrubby wilderneſs. with its gay choir 
Of warbling birds, can't lull to ſoft repoſe 
Th' ambitious wretch, whoſe diſcontented ſoul 
1s harrow'd day and night ; he mourns, he pines, 
Until his Prince's favour makes him great. 
See there he comes, th' exalted idol comes! 
The circle's form'd, and all his fawning flaves 
Devoutly bow to earth; from every mouth 490 
The nauſeous flattery flows, which he returns 
With promifes that die as ſoon as born. 
| Vileintercourſe ! where virtue has no place. 
Frown but the monarch, all his glories fade; | 
He mingles with the throng, outcaſt, undone, 495 
The pageant of a day ; without one friend 
To ſoothe his tortur'd mind; all, all are fled, 
For, though they baſk'd in his meridian ray, 
The inſects vaniſh, as his beams decline. 


Not ſuch our friends ; for her no dark deſign, 
No wicked intereſt, bribes the venal heart ; 
But inclination to our boſom leads, 502 
And weds them there for life ; our ſocial cups 
Smile, as we ſmile ; open, and unreſery'd, 
We ſpeak our inmoſt ſouls; good-humour, mirth, 
Soft complaiſance, and wit from malice free, 
Smooth every brow, and glow on every cheek, 
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Beneath the galling load of power, or walk 
Upon the flippery pavements of the great, 410 
Who thus could reign, unenvy'd and ſecure ? 

Ye guardian powers who make mankind your. 

care, 

Give me to know wiſe Nature's hidden depths, . 
Trace each myſterious cauſe, with judgment read 
Th” expanded volume, and ſubmiſs adore 515 
That great creative Will, who at a word 
Spoke forth the wondrous ſcene. But if my ſoul 
To this groſs clay confin'd flutters on earth | 
With lefs ambitious wing ; unſkill'd to range 
From orb to orb, where Newton leads the way 
And view with piercing eyes the grand machine, 
Worlds above worlds; ſubſervient to his voice, 
Who, veil'd in clouded Majeity, alone 
Gives light to all; bids the great ſyſtem move, 
And changeful ſeaſons in their turns advance, 525 
Unmov'd, unckang'd, himſelf : yet this at leatt 
Grant me propitious, an inglorious life, 
Calm and ſerene, nor loſt in falſe purſuits 


Of wealth or honours; but enough to raiſe 


My drooping friends, preventing modeſt Want 
That dares not aſk. And if, to crown my joys, 
Ye grant me health, that, ruddy in my cheeks, 
Blooms in my life's decline; fields, woods, and 
ſtreams, 
Each towering hill, each humble vale below, 
Shall _ my chearing voice, my hounds ſhall 
e 


w | 333 
The lazy morn, and glad th' horizon round. 


HOB BIN OL. 
CANTO 1. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


| Propoſition. Invocation addreſſed to Mr. John 


Philips, anthor of the Cyder Pocm and Splen- 
did Shilling. Deſcription of the Vale of Eve- 
ſham. The Seat of Hobbinol; Hobbinol s 
great man in his village, ſeated in his wicker 
ſmoking his pipe, has one only ſon. Young 
Hobbinol's education, bred up with Ganderetta 
his near relation. Young Hobbinol and Gan- 
deretta choſen king and Queen of the May. 
Her dreſs and attendants. The May-games —- 
Twangdillo the fidler, his character. The dauc- 


Bagpipes good muſic in the Highlands. Milo- 
nidcs, maſter of the ring, diſciplines the mob; 
proclaims the ſeveral prizes. His ſpeech. Paſ- 
torel takes up the belt. His character, his ha- 
roic figure, his confidence. Hobbingl, by per- 
miſſion of Ganderetta, accepts the challenge, 
vaults into the ring. His honourable behaviour, 
eſcapes a ſcowering. Ganderetta's agony. Paſa 
tore] foiled, Ganderetta not a little pleaſed. 


HAT old Menalcas at his feaſt reveal'd 
Y 1 fing, ſtrange feats of aucient proweſs, 


O happineſs lincere ! what wretch would groan 
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Of high renown, while all his liſtening gueſts 
With cager joy receiv'd the pleaſing tale. 
O thou * ! who late on Vaga's flowery banks 5 


Fallacinus caſk, in ſacred dreams were taught 

By ancient ſeers, and Merlin prophet old, 

To raiſe ignoble themes with ſtrains ſublime, _ 

Be thou my guide; while | thy track purſue 10 

With wing unegual, through the wide expanſe 

Adventurous range, and emulate thy flights 

In that rich vale 4, where with Dobunian $ 

fields 24 | 

Cornavian borders meet, far fam'd of old 

For Montfort's & haplcſ- ſate, undaunred earl; 

Where from her ſruitful urn Avona pours 

Fer kindly torrent on the thirſty glebe, 

And pi lage the hills t' enrich the plains ; 

On whoſe luzuriant banks flowers ot all hues 

Start up ſpontaneous, and the teeming ſoil 20 

With haſty ſhoots prevents its owner's prayer: 

The pamper'd wanton ſteer, of the ſharp axe 

Recardlefs, that o'er his devoted head 

Hangs menacing, crops his delicious bane, 

Nor knows the price is life; with envious eye 25 

His labouring yoke-fellow befiolds his plight, 

And deems him bleſt, while on his languid neck 

In ſolemn ſloth he tugs the lingering plough. 

So blind are mortals, of each other's ſtate 

Miſ-judging, ſelſ-deceiv'd. Here as ſupreme 30 

Stern Hobbinol in rural plenty reigns 

O'er wide-extended fields, his large domain. 

'Tht obſcquious viilagers, with looks ſubmiſs 

Obſervant of his eye, or when with ſeed 

T' impregnate Earth's fat womb, or when to 
bring 35 

With clamorous joy the bearded harveſt home. 


Here, when the diſtant ſur lenęthens the nights, 
When the keen froſts the ſhivering farmer warn 
To broach his mellow caſk, and frequent blaits . 
Inſtruct the crackling billets how to blaze, 40 
In his warm wicker chair, whoſe pliant twigs 
In cloſe embraces join'd, with ſpacious arch 
Vault this thick-woven roof, the bloatca churl 
Loiters in ſtate. each arm reclin'd is prop'd 
With yielding pillows of the ſofteſt down, 45 
In mind compos'd, from ſhort coeval tube 
He ſucks the vapours bland, thick curling clouds 
Of ſmoke around his reekine temples play; 
Joyous he fits, and impotent of thought 
Puffs away care and ſorrow from his heart. 50 
How vain the pomp of kings! Look down, ye 

great, | 
And view with envious eye the downy neſt, 
Where ſoft Repoſe. and calm Contentment dwell, 
Unbrib'd by wealth, and unreſtrain d by power. 

One ſos alone had bleſt his bridai bed, 55 
Whom gcod Caliſtz bore, nor long ſurviv'd 


* Mr, John Philips. 

+ Strong Herefordfhire Cyder. 

1 Vale of Eyeſham. 

$ Glouceſterſhire. j Worceſterſhire. | 

&& Simon de Montfort, killed at che battle of 
"Eyclbam. 
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To ſhare a mother's joy, but left the babe 
To his paternal care. An orphan niece 


; Near the ſame time his dying brother ſent, 
Slumbering ſecure, with Stirom + well bedew'd, To claim his kind ſupport 


The helpleſs pair 68 
In the ſame cradle ſlept, nurs'd up with care 
By the ſame tender hand, on the ſame breaſts - 
Alternate hung with joy ; till reaſon dawn'd, 
And a new light broke out by flow degrees: 
Then on the floor the pretty wantons play'd, 65 
Gladding the farmer's heait with growing hopes, 
And pleaſures erſt unſelt Whene'er with cares 
Oppreis'd, when wearicd, or alone he doz'd, 
Their harmleſs prattle ooth'd his troubled ſoul. 


Say, Hobbinol, what extaſies of joy 10 
Thrilf'd through thy veins, when climbing for a 
kiſs 


With little palms they ſtrok'd thy grizly beard, 


Or round thy wicker whirl'd their rattling cars? 
Thus from their earlieſi days bred up, and train'd, 
To mutual fondneſs, with their ſtature grew, 7; 
The thriving paſſion, What love can decay 
That roots ſo deep Now ripening manhood curl'd 
On the gay ſtripling's chin: her panting breaſts, 
And tretabling bluſhes glowing on her cheeks, 
Her ſecret wiſh betray'd. She at each mart 89 
All eyes attracted; but her faithful ſhade, 
Young Hobbinol, ne'er wander'd from her ſide, 
A frown from him daſh'd every rivai's hopes. 
For he, like Peleus' ſon, was prone to rage, 
Inexarable, ſwift like him of foot | 85 
Wich cafe could overtake his daſtard foe, 
Nor ſpar'd the ſuppliant wretch And now ap- 
proach'd 


| Thoſe merry days, when all the nymphs od 


ſwains 
In ſolemn feſtivais and rural ſports, 
Pay their glad homage to the blooming ſpring. 99 
Young Hobbino! by joint conſent is rais'd 
T* imperial dignity, and in hi hand 
Bright Ganderetta tripp'd the jovial queen 
Of Maia's gaudy month, profuſe of flowers. 
From cach cnamel'd mead th' attendant nymphs 
Loaded with odorous ſpoils, from theſe ſelect 
Each flower of gorgeous dye, and garlands weave 
Of party-colour'd iweets; each buſy hand 
Adorrs the jocund queen: in her jouſe hair, Ice 
hat to the winds» an wanton ringlets plays, 
The tufted Coy ſlips breathe their faint perfumes, 
On !.er:refulgent brow, as cryſtal clear, 
As Parian marble ſmooth, Narciſſus hangs 
His drooping head, and views his image there, 
Unhappy fiower ! Panſics ef various hue, 1G 
[ris, and Hyacinth, and Alphodel, 
To d. ck the nymph, their richeſt liveries wear, 
And laviſh all their pride. Not Flora's ſelf 
More lovely ſmiles, when to the dawning year 
Her opening boſom heavenly fragrance breathes. 


See on yon verdant lawn the gathering crowd 
Thickens amain ; the buzom nymphs advance 
Uſher'd by jolly clowns : diſtinctions ceaſe , 


| Loſt in the common joy, and the bold fa ve 


Leans on his wealthy maſter, unreprov'd: IS 
The ſick no pains can ſec}. no wants the poor. 


Round his fond motner's .ngck the ſmiling babe 
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Fxulting clings ; hard by decrepit age, And eyes that ſweetly languiſh ; but too ſeon, 
Prop'd on his ſtaff with anxious thought revolves. | Too ſoon, alas | ſhe flies thy vain embrace, 

His pleaſures paſt, and eaſls his grave remarks But flies to be purſued ; nimbly ſhe trips, 

Among the heedleſs throng. The vigorous youth | And darts a glance ſe tender as ſhe turns, 

strips for the combat, hopeful to ſubdue * That with new hopes reliev'd, thy joys revive, 183 


The fair-one's long diſdain, by valour now Thy ſtature's rais'd, and thou art more than 
Glad to convince her coy erroneous heart, man. | | 

And prove his merit equal to her charms. I25 Thy ſtately port, and more majeſtic air, 

Soft pity pleads his cauſe; b'uſhing ſhe views And every ſprightly motion ſpeaks thy love, 


His brawny limbs, and his undaunted eye, o the loud bag-pipe's ſolemn voice attend, 


That looks a proud defiance on his foes. Whoſe riſing winds proclaim a ſtorm is nigh. 190 
Reſolv' d and obſtinately firm he ſtands ; Harmonious blaſts ! that warm the frozen blood 
Danger nor death he fears, while the rich prize | Of Caledonia's fons to love or war. 
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. Is victory and love On the large hough And chrar their drooping hearts, robb'd of the 
10 Of a thick ſpreading eim Twangdillo fits: h ſun's 
1 1 One leg on Iſther's banks the hardy ſwain Enlivening ray, that o'er the ſnowy Alps 
| Left undiſmay'd, Bellona's lightning ſcorch'd Reluctant peeps, and ſpeeds to better climies. I9g 
His manly viſage, but in pity left I 35 Forthwith in hoary majeſty appears 
1 On eye ſecure. He many a painful bruiſe One of gigantic ſize, but viſage wan. | 
" Intrepid felt, and many a gaping wound, Milonides the ſtrong, renown'd of old ' F 
7; For brown Kate's ſake, and for his country's | For feats of arms, but, bending now with years, 
weal : , 5 His trunk unwieldy from the verdant turf 200 
l'd Yet ſtill the merry bard without regret He rears deliberate, and with his plant 
s, Bears his own ills, and with his ſounding ſhell, 140 Of tougheſt virgin oak in riſing aids 
And comic phyz, relieves his drooping friends. His trembling limbs; his bald and wrinkled front 
90 Hark, from aloft his tortur'd cat-gut ſqueals, Entrench'd with many a glorious ſcar, beſpcaks 
He tickles every ſtring, to every note 8ubmiſſive reverence, He with countenance 
5 He bendsa his pliant neck, his fingle eye grim ; 20 
Twinkles with joy, his active ſtump beats time: | Boaſts his paſt deeds, and with redoubled ſtrokes 
Let but this ſubrle artiſt ſoftly touch | Marſhals the crowd and forms the circle wide. 
$ The trembling chords, the faint expiring ſwain Stern arbiter! like ſome huge rock he ſtands, 
Trembles no leſs, and the {ond yielding maid That breaks th' incumbent waves; they throng- 
ap- ls tweedled into love. See with what pomp ing preſs f 
The gaudy bands advance in trim array! 150 | In troops confus d, and rear their foaming heads 5 
z0d Love beats in every vein, from every eye Each above each, but from ſuperior force 


Darts his contagious flames. They friſk, they | Shrinking repell'd, compoſe of ſtatelieſt view 


DSS 
— 
* 


+ EM 
10 1 
ee | A liquid theatre. With hands uplift. " 
90 Now to briſk airs, and to the ſpeaking ſtrings ; And voice Stentorian, he proclaims aJoud i ; J A 
Attentive, in midway the ſexes meet; Each rura prize. To him whoſe active foot '* 70 
Joyous their adverſe fronts they cloſe, and prefs | © Foils his bold foe, and rivets him to earth, 14 . 
To {tfi& embrace, as reſolute to force « This pair of gloves, by curious virgin hands /'| 
And ſtorm a paffage to each other's heart: „% Embroider'd, ſeam'd with ſilk, and fring'd 1 
hs Till by the varying notes forewarn'd back they with gold. ; | | 2 
Recoil diſparted : each with honging eyes | * To him, who beſt the ftubhorn hilts can wield, ' 
ave Purſues his mate retiring, till again 160 | * And bloody marks of hi- diſpleaſure leave 220 i 
Theblended fexes mix; then hand in hand „ On his opponent's head, this beaver white bt "709 
Ic@ Faſt lock'd, around they fly, or nimbly wheel With filver edging grac'd, and ſcarlet plume. ' = 
In mazes intricate The jocund troop, « Ye taper maidens ! whoſe impetuous ſpeed 1 ET - 
nes, Pleas'd with their grateful toil, inceſſant ſhake « Outflics the roe, nor bends the tender graſs, | 116 
Their uncouth brawny limbs, and knock their heels | © See here this prize, this rich lac'd ſmock be- va 
Soncrous ; down each brow the trickling balm hold, 225 \' 
, In torrents flows, exhaling ſweets refreſh White as your boſoms, as your kiſſes ſoſt. 7 = 
165 The gazing crowd, and heavenly fragrance fills « Bleſt nymph ! whom bounteous Heaven's pe- 1 
The circuit wide. So danc'd in days of yore, culiar grace - = 
„ When Orpheus play'd a leſſon to the brutes, 140 | Allots this pompous veſt, and worthy deems 5 1 
The liſtening ſavages; the ſpeckled pard « To win a virgin, and to wear a bride” 1 
r Dandled the kid, and with the bounding roe The giſts refulgent dazzle all the crowd, 230 . = 
s, The lion gambol'd. But what heavenly Muſe In ſpeechleſs admiration fix'd, unmov'd. ', In 
4 With equal lays ſhall Ganderetta fing, Ev'n he who now each glorious palm diſplays, 1 
| When goddeſs-like ſhe tkims the verdant plain, In ſullen filence views his batter'd limbs, * 
Gracefully gliding ? Every raviſh'd eye And ſighs his vigour ſpent. Not 1o appall'd © HR 
The nymph attracts, and every heart ſhe wounds. | Young Paſtorel, for active ſtrength renowu'd: =" = 
115 The moſt, tranſported Hobbinol ! Lo, now, Him Ida tore, a mountain ſhepherdeſs ; - 
Now to thy opening arms ſhe ſkuds along, On the bleak woald the new-born inſant lay, 1 
5 With yielding bluſhes glowing on her chceks; Expos'd to winter ſuows, and northern blaſts | 
: OL. V. | | | Severe. = 
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Severe. As heroes old, who from great Jove 
Derive their proud deſcent, ſo might he boaſt 240 
His line paternal : but be thon, my Muſe ! 
No leaky blab, nor painial umbrage give 
To wealthy ſquire,or doughty knight, or peer 
Of high degree. Hrn every ſhouting ring 
In tri:mph crown'd, him every champion fear'd, 
From * Kiftſgate to remoteſt “ Henbury. 
High in the midſt the brawny wreſtler ſtands, 
A ſtat-ly towering object; the tough belt 
* Meaſures his ample breaſt, and ſhades around 
His ſhoulders broad; proudly ſecure he kens 230 
Ihe tempting prize, in his preſumptuous thought 
Already gain'd; with partial look the crowd 
Approve? hisciaim. But Hobbinol, enrag'd 
To ſce th* important gifts ſo cheaply won, 
And uneonteſted hongurs tamely loſt, 
With !owly reverence thus accoſts his queen, 
Fair goddefs! be propitious to my vows; 
Smile en thy flave, nor Hercules himſelf 
„ Shall rob us of this palm: that boaſter vain 
Far other port ſhall learn“ She, with a look 
That pierc'd his inmoſt ſoul, {miling applauds 
His gencrous ardour, with aſpiring hope 
Piſtends his breaſt, and ſtirs the man within: 
Yet much, alas! ſhe ſcars, for much ſhe loves. 
Ss from her arms the Paphian queen diſmifs'd 
The warrior god, on gloxious flaughter bent, 
Provok'd his rage, and with her eyes inflam'd 
Her haughty paramour. Swift as the winds 
Diſpel the fleeting miſts, at once he ſtrips 
His royal robes; and with a, frown that chill'd 
The blood of the proud youth, active he bounds 
High o'er the heads of multitudes reclin'd : 
But, as beſeem'd one, whoſe plain honeſt heart, 
Nor paſſion foul, nor malice dark as iiell, 
But honour pure, and love divine, bad fir'd, 275 
His hand preſenting, on his ſturdy foe 
Diſdainfully he ſmiles; then, quick as thought, 
With his left hand the belt, and with his right 
His ſhoulder ſciz'd faft griping; his right-foot 
Zayed the champicn's ſtrength ; but firm 
ſtood, - 


255 


he 
, 260 
Fix'd as a mountain aſh, and in his turn 
R. paid the bold afiront ; his horny fiſt 
Fait on his back he clos'd, and ſhook in air 
The cumberous load. Nor reſt, nor pauſe allow'd, 
Tlleir watchful eycs itſtruct their buſy feet; 285 
They pant, they heave ; cach nerve, each finew's 

ſtrain'd, f 

Grzſping they cloſe, beneath each painſul gripe 
Ihe livid tumours riſe, in briny ſtræams 

7] he ſweat diſtils, and from their batter'd ſhins 
he cloned gore diltains the heaten ground. 290 
Lack ſwain his with, cach trembling nymph con- 

cc; 'n | 

Her ſecret dread ; while evcry panting breaſt 
Akernarc ſears and hopes depreſs or raiſe. 
Thus long in dubious ſcale the conteſt hung, 
Til Paſtorel, impaticit of delay, 

Collecting all his ferce, a furious ſtruke 

At his icft ancic aim d: 'iwas death to fall, 


* Two kuudreds in Illi ceſterſulre. 


£ 


He graſp'd the wriſt of his inſulting foe. 


ct. 
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Te ſtand impoſſible, O Ganderetta! | 

| What horrors ſeize thy ſoul! on thy pale cheeks 
The roſes fade. But wavering long in air. 300 
Nor firm on foot, nor as yet wholly fallen, 
On his right knee he flip'd, and nimbly 'ſcap'd 

The foul diſgrace. 7 hus on the flacken'd rope 
The wingy footed artiſt, frail ſupport ! 

| Stands tottering; now in dreadful fhricks thy 

crowd | 
Lament his ſudden fate, and yield him loſt: 


He on his hams, or on his brawny rump, 


Sliding ſecure, derides their vain diſtreſs, 

Up ſtarts the vigorous Hobbinol undiſmay'd, 
From mother Earth like old Antæus mird 310 
With might redoubled. Clamour and applauſe 
Shake all the neighbouring hills, Ld e 
Return him loud acclaim : with ardent eyes, 
Fierce as a tigerruſhing from his lair, 

31 
Ihen with quick wheel oblique his houlder Era 
Beneath his breaſt he fix'd, and whiri'd aloft 
High o'er his head the ſprawling youth he flung : 
Ihe hollow ground rebellow'd as he fell. 

Ihe crowd preſs forward with tumultuous din; 
Thoſe to relieve their faint expiring friends, 
With congratulations theſe, Hands, tongues, and 
| caps, 

Outrageous joy pfoclaim, ſhrill fiddles ſqueak, 
Hoarſe bag-pipes roar, and Ganderctta fmiles, 


2 — 


CANTO II. 


| 


& | THE ARGUMENT, 


The fray. Tonſorio, Colin, Hilderbrand, Cuddy, 
Citdaraxa, Talgol, Avaro, Cubbin, Collakin, 
Mundungo. Sir Rhadamanth the juſtice, at- 
tended with his guards, comes to quell the fray. 
Khadamanth's ſpcech, Tumult appeas'd, Gor- 
gonius the butcher takes up the hilts ; his cha- 
rater. The Kiftſgatians conſtervation, look 
wiſtfully on Hobbinol ; his ſpeech. 'i he cudgel 
playing. Gorgonius knock'd down, falls upon 

| Twangdillo; his dultreſs; his lamentation over 

his broken fiddle. 


ONG while an univerfal hubbub loud. 
Deaſening each car, had drown'd each ac- 
cent miid: 

Till biting taunts and harſh opprobrious words 
Vile utterance found. How weak are humaum 
How impotent to item the ſwelling tide, 5 
And witheut inſolence enjoy Lluccels ! 
The vale inhabitants, proud, and clate 
With victory, know no reſtraint, but give 
A looſe to joy. Their champion H obbinol 
Vaunting they raiſe, above th-t carth- boru race 
Of giants old. who, piling hills on hills, 


4 


is their proud fathers, who 


| Pelion on Offs, with rebc:licus aim 


295 Made war on Jove. The ſturdy mountzincers, 


Who ſaw their mightieſt fall'n, and in his fall 
Tacir honours paſt impair d, their trophi-s, won 
with ſcorn 00 d 
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upon the ſubje& vale, ſullied, deſpoil'd, 

And level'd with the duſt, o longe bear 

The keen reproach, But as when ſudden fire 

veizes the ripen'd grain, whoſe bending ears 20 

invite the reaper's hand, the furious god | 

In Iooty triumph dreadful rides, upborn | 

Ou wings of wind, that with deſtructive breath 

Feed the fierce flames; from ridge to ridge he 
bound? | 

Wide-waſting, and pernicians ruin ſpreads: 25 


So through the crowd from breaſt to breaſt ſwift 
ficw | : 

The prop⸗gated rage; loud vollied oath 

Lice thunder burſting from a cloud, gave ſigns 

Of wrath awak'd. Prompt fury ſoon ſupplied 

With arms uncouth; and tough well- ſcaſon'd 
plant © 

Weighty with lead infus'd, on either hoſt 

Tall thick, and heavy; ſtools in pieces rent, 

end chars, and forms, and batter'd bolt, are 

hurl'd 7 8 


With ſel: intent; like bombs the bottles fly 
Hiſing in air, then fharp-edged fragments 
dren h'd | 35 


In the warm ſpouting gore; aps driv'n on heaps 

Promiſcuous lie. Tonſorio now advanc'd 

Ou the rough edge of battle: his broad front 

Hentath his ſhining elm ſecure, as erſt 

Was thine, Mambrino, ſtout Iberian knight! 40 

Defied the rattling ſtorm, that on his head © © 

Fell innocent. A table's ragged frame ' 

In his right hand he bore, Herculcan club | 

Crowds, puſh'd on crowds, before his potent arm, 

Fed ignominious ; havock, and diſmay, 45 

Hung on their rear. © Collin a merry ſwain, 

3uthe as the ſoaring lark, as ſweet the ſtrains -/ 

A his ſoft warbling lips, that whiſtling chcar 

Hu labouring team, they toſs their heads well 
plcas'd, * | | 

'n gaudy plumage deck'd, with ſtern diſdain 50 

Beheld this victor proud; his generous ſoul 

Hoek d Are the foul diſgrace. High o'cr his 


71.5 ponderous plough- ſtaſſ in both hands he rais'd; 
£::& he ſtood, and ſtretching every nerve, 
A::rom a forceſul engine, down it fell 55 
Upon his kollow'd h--lra, that yielding ſunk 
Znezth the blow, and with its ſharpen d edge 
Lr d both his ears, they on his ſhoulders broad 


Bug ragged. Quick as thought, the vigorous 
youth „ 


Burning his ſtaff, the other end he darts 60 
29 his gaping jaws. Tonſorio ficd l 
dere main d, with pounded tecth and clotted 


gore 

Mu choak'd, he fled; with him the hoſt retir'd, 
Companions of his ſhame ; all but the ſtout, 

And erſt unconquer'd Hildebrand, brave man! 65 
* champion of the hills! thy weighty blows 
Our fathers telt diſmay'd; to keep thy poſt 


Fg Czmov'd, whiloa thy valour's choice, now ſad 
d ny compels ; decrepit now _ 

Me ge, and ſliff with honourable wounds, 70 
* 


i n, unterriſj d: one erutch ſuſtains 
irame majeſtic, th' other in his hand 


149 


He wields tremendous ; like a mountain boar 

In toils inclos'd, he dares his circling foes. 

They ſhrink aloof, or fn with ſhame repent 

he raſh aſſault ; the ruſtic heroes fall 

In heaps around. Cuddy, a dexterous youth, 

When force was vain, on fraudſul art rey“: 

Cloſe to the ground low cowering, unperceiv'd, 

Cautipus he crept, aud with his crooked bill $9 

Cut ſheer the frail ſupport, prop of his age; 

Recling awhile he ſtood, apd menac'd fierce 

Th“ infidious ſwain, reludtant now at length 

Fell prone, and plough'd the duſt. 80 the tall 
oak, | 

Old monarch. of the groves, that long had 

ſtood No 

The ſhock of warring winds and the red bolts 

Of angry Jove, ſhorn of his leaſy ſhade 

At laſt, aud inwardly decay'd, if chance. 

The'cruei woodmen ſpy the friendly ſpur, 

His only hold; that ſever'd, ſoon he nods, 99 

And ſhake» thi incumber'd mountain as he ſalls. 

When manly valour fail'd, a female arm 

Reſtor'd the fight, As in th' adjacent booth 

Black Cindaraxa's buſy hand prepar'd 

The ſmoaky viands, ſhe beheld, «baſh'd, 95 


1s 


| The youted hoſt, and all her daittard friends 


Far ſcatter d o'er the plain; their ſhameſel flight 


| Gricy'd her proud heart, for hirricd with the 


Fream 0 8 
Ev'n Talgol too had fled, her darling boy. 
A flaming btand from off the glowing hcarth 100 
Toe greaſy heroine ſnacch'd, o'er her pals toes 
The threatening m*tegr ſhone, braudiſh'd in air, 
Or roumd their heads in ruddy circles play d. 
Acroſs the proſtrate Hildebrand ſhe ſtrode, 
Dreadfully bright: the multitude appail'd 10g 
Fled different ways, their beards, their hair in 
flames, ET SO 
Imprudent ſhe purſued till on the briuk , 
Of the next pool, with force united preſt'd, 
And waving round with huge two-handed 1way 
Her blazing arms, into the mudiy lake 110 
Che bold virago felt Dire was the fray / 
Between the warring elements ; of old 
Thus Mulciber, and Kanthus Dardan fream 
In hideous battle join'd, Jult ſinking now 
Luto the boiling deep, with ſuppliant hands 115 
She begy'd for life ; black ouſe and filth abſcene 
Hung in her matted hair; the ſhouting crowd 
inſult her wocs, and, proud of their ſuccels, 
Ine dripping Amazon in triumph lead. 
Now, like a gathering ſtorm, the rally d 


«4, 


troo 120 
Blacken'd the plain, Young Tagol from their 
front ; 


With a fond fover's haſte, ſwift as the hind, 
That, by the kuntſ ran's voice alarm'sd, had fied, 
Panting returns, and ſeck the gloomy brake, 


Were her dear fawn lay hid, into the booth 125 


Impaticot ruilt'd, But when the fatal tale 

He heard, the deareſt treaſure of his foul * 
Puricm'd, is Cindy loſt; fiiffen'd and pale 

A wile he ftood ; his kindling ire at cugth 
Burit forth implacable, and injur'dluve 130 
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Shot lightning from his eyes; n ſpit he ſeiz'd, 
Juſt reeking from the fat ſurloin, a long, 
nwicldy ſpear; then with impetuous rage 
Preſs'd forward on th' embattled hoſt, that ſhrunk 
At his approach. The rich, Avaro firſt, 135 
His fleſhy rump bor'd with diſhoneſt wounds, 
Fled bellowing : nor could his numerous flocks, 
Nor all th aſpiring pyramids that grace 
His yard well-ſtor'd, fave the penurious clown. 
Here Cubbin fell, and there young Collakin, 140 
Nor his fond mother's prayers nor ardent vows 
Of love-fick maids could move relentleſs Fate. 
Where'er he rag'd, with his far-beaming lance 
He thinn'd their ranks, and all their battle. 
ſwerv'd 0 N 
With many an inroad goar d. Then caſt around 
His furious eyes, if haply he might find 
The captive fair; her in the duſt he ſpy'd 
Groveling, diſconlolate ; thoſe locks, that erit 
So bright, ſkone like the poliſh'd jet, defil'd 
With mire impure; thither with cager haſte 150 
He ran, he flew. But when the wretched maid 
Proſtrate he view'd, deform'd with gaping 
wounds 
And weltering in her blood, his trembling hand 
Soon dropp'd the dreaded lance ; on her pale 
cheeks 
Ghaſtly he gaz'd, nor felt the pealing ſtorm,' 15 5 
That on his bare defenceleſs brow fell thick 
From every arm: o'erpower'd at laſt, down ſunk 


K 


His drooping head, on her cold breaſt reclin'd. 4 


Hail, faithful pair! if ought my verſe avail, 
Nor Envy's ſpite nor Time Mall e'er efface 160 
The records of your fame; blind Britiſh bards 
In ages yet to come, on feſtal days -/ | 
Shall chaunt this mournful tale, while liſtening 
nymphs 1 ; 
Lament around, and every generous heart 
With active valour glows, and virtuous love. 165 
How blind is popular fury! how perverſe, 
When broils inteſtine rage, and force controu!s, 
Reaſon and law! As the torn veſſel ſinks, 
Between the burſt of adverſe waves o'erwhelm'd; 
So fares it with the neutral head, between 21/0 
Contending parties bruis'd, inceffant peal'd 
With random ſtrokes that undiicerning fall; 
Guiltleſs he ſuffers moſt, who leaſt offends. - 
NMundungo from the bloody field retir'd, | 
Cloſe in a corner plied the peaceful bow]; 175 
Incurious he, and thoughtleſs of eyents, | 
Now deem'sd himſelf” conceal'd, wrapt in the 
cloud 8 
That iſſued ſrom his mouth, and the thick fogs 
That hung upon his brow ; but hoſtile rage + 
Inqu ſitive found out the rulty ſwain. 186 
His ſhort biack tube down his furr'd throat im- 
| ell'd, | 25 
a he reel'd, and with tenacious gripe 
The bulky jordan, that hefore him ſtood; 
Seiz'd falling ; that its liquid freight diſgorg'd 
Upon the proſtrate clown; floundering he lay 
Beneath the muddy beverage whelm'd, ſo late 
His prime delight. Thus the luxurious waſp, 
VYoracious inſect, by the fragrant dregs | 
Ailur'd, and in the viſcous neQar plung'd, 


"*I 
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His filmy pennons ſtruggling flaps in vain, 196 
Loſt in a flood of ſweets. 


Still o'er the plain 
Fierce onſet, and tumultuous battle ſpread ; 
And now they fall, and now they rile, incens'd 
With animated rage, while nought around 
Is heard, but clamour, ſhout, and female cries, 
And curſes mix'd with groans. Diſcord on high 
Shook her infernal ſcourge, and o'cr their heads 
Scream'd with malignant joy; when lo! between 
The warring hoſts appear'd ſage Rhadamanth, 
A knight of high renown. Nor Quixote bold, 
Nor Amidas of Gaul, nor Hudibras . 
Mirror of knighthood, e' er could vie with thee 
Great ſultan of the vale ! thy front ſevere, 
As humble Indians to their pagods bow, 
The clowns ſubmiſs app.oach. Themis to thee 
Commits her golden balance, where ſhe weighs 
Th' abandon'd orphan's ſighs, the widow's tears; 
By thee gives ſure redreſs, con:forts the heart 
W with woe, and rears the ſuppliant 
knee. 5 Fe 
Each bold offender hides his guilty head, 
Afﬀtoniſh'd, when thy delegated arm 
Draws her vindictive "rom of at thy command, 
Stern miniſter of power ſupreme ! each ward 
Sends forth her brawny myrmidons, their clubs 


21% 


Blazon'd with royal arms; diſpatchfal haſte 215. 


dits earneſt on each brow, and public care. 
Encowpaſs'd round with theſe his dreadful guards, 
He ſpurr'd his ſober ſteed, grizzled with age, 
And venerably dull; his ſtirrups ſtretch'd - 
Beneath the knightly load; one hand he fix'd 
Upon his ſaddle-bow, the other palin | 
Before him ſpread, like ſome grave orator 

In Atheus, or free Rome, when eloquence 
Subdued mankind, and all the liſtening crowd 
Hung by their ears on his perſuaſive tongue 225 
He thus the jarring multitude addreſs'd. 

** Neighbours, and friends, and countrymen, 
the flower 775 NN 
Of Kiftſgate! ah]! what 

broil? ; i 
« Is then the haughty Gaul no more your care? 
« Are Landen's plains fo ſoon forgot, that thus 
« Ye * that blood inglorious, waſte chat 
A 23 


4 © Which, well employ'd, once more might have 


compell'd 5 6 
© The ſtripling Anjou to a ſhameful flight 
« Or by your great forefathers taught, have fir'd 
„The Britiſh ſtandard on Lutetian towers! 235 
O fight: odious, deteſtable! O times 
Degenerate, of: ancient honour void! 
* This ſact ſo foul, ſo riotous, inſults 
% All law, all ſovereign power, and calls aloud 
For vengeance; but, my friends! too well Je 
know, . 
* How flow this arm to puniſh, and how bleeds 


This heart, when forc'd on rigorous extremes. 


O countrymen }- all, all, can teſtify 


* My vigilance, my care {or public good. 
am the man, who by your own tree choice 


« Selec from all the tribes, in ſeuates rui'd 
Fach warm debate, and emptied all wy wo | 
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« Of ancient ſcience in my country's cauſe. Sternly he gaz'd around, with many a frown 

« Wiſe Tacitus, of penetration deep, | Fierce menacing, ,ptovok'd the tardy foe. | 
Fach ſecret ſpring reveal'd ; Thuanus bold 250 For now cach combatant, that erſt lo bold 30 
« Breath'd liberty, and all the mighty dead, Vaunted his manly deeds in penſive mood 


« Rais'd at my call, the Britiſh rights confirm'd; | Hung down his head, and fix'd on earth his eyes, 
« While Muſgrave, How, and Seymour ſncer'd | Pale and diſmav'd. On Hohbinol at laſt 
in vain. „ Intent they gaze, in him alone their hope, 
« ] am the man, who ſrom the bench exalt Each eye ſolicits tim, each panting heart 315 
« This voice, {till grateſul to your ears, this voice | Joins in the filent ſuit. Soon he perceiv'd 
Which breathes for you alone. Where is the | Their ſecret wiſh, and eas'd their doubting minds. 
. wretch | ; 3 250 & "Kifefrare ! <P SPI 
« Diftreſs'd, who in the cobwebs of the law © | :  — . TIE nn 
« Entangled, and in ſubtle problems loſt, «© In ancient days were ſung from ſhore to ſhore, 
* Sceks not to me for aid! In ſhoals they 9 © To Britiſh bards of old a copious theme; 320 
« Neglected, feeleſs clients, nor return 2604 pq, well, alas! in your pale checks I view | 
„Un. dify'd ; ſcarce greater multitudes | «* Your daſtard ſouls. O mean, degenerate race! 
* At Delphi ſought the god, to learn their fate % But fince on me you call, each ſuppliant eye 
| From his dark oracles. | am the man, invites my ſovereign aid, lo! her: I come, 
* Whoſe watchful providence beyond che date I The bulwark of your fame, tho' ſcarce my 
* Of this frail life extends, 'to future times 265 e 8 32 
« Beneficent ; my uſeful ſchemes ſhall ſteer 
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Are dry from glorious toils, juſt now atchicv'd, | 


The common weal in ages yet to come. o vindicate your worth. 10 here I ſwear, 78 
* Your children's children, taught by me, ſhall „By all my great forefathers fair renown, 73 on 
keep 1 5 * By that illuſtrious wicker, where they (at 24 8 
« Their rights inviolable: and as Rome in comely pride, and in triumphant flath 330 15} 

* The-Sybil's ſacred books, tho“ wrote on leaves «. Gaye law to paſſive clowns; or on this ſpot 21 by 

N * And ſeatter d o'er the ground, with pious awe | « in glory's prime, young Hobbinol expires, i BY 
„Collected; ſo your ſons ſhall gleau with care And from his deareſt Ganderetta's arms 4 

) * My hallow'd fragments, every fcrip divine + Sinks to Death's cold embrace; or by this hand \4 
* Conſult intent, of more intrinſic worth « That ſtranger, big with inſolence, ſhall fall 335 1 
* Than half a Vatican. Hear me, my friends! | « prone on the ground, and do your honour 1 

* Hear me, my countrymen | Oh ſuffer not right.” 1 
This hoary head, employ d for you alone, Forthwith the hilts he ſeiz d; but on his arm . 

* To fink with forrow to the grave.“ He ſpake, | pond Ganderetta hung, and round his neck kt BY 

And veil'd his bonnet to the crowd, As when Curſ'd in a ſaft embrace. Honour and love {x1 by 

The ſovereign ol the floods o'er the rough deep A doubtſul conteſt wag'd, but from her ſoon 340 1 a 
His awful trident ſhakes, its fury falls, * | He ſprung relentleſs, all her tears were vain, 1 15 
The warring billows on each hand retire, Yet oft he turn'd, oft figh'd, thus pleaſing mild: 44;4 BY 

i = en r N 2 0 _ _ 1 is hu d, . Ill ſhould 1 merit theſe imperial robes, EA: 
e multitude appeas'd; a chearſul dawn : NO e | {#7 

8 Smiles on the fields, the waving throng ſubſides, + Enfigne of Majeſty, by generatvoics 


is onſerr'd n. . . 
And the loud tempeſt finks, becalin'd in peace.. .Conlerr'd, ſhould pain, or death itſelf, avail 


& To ſhake the ſtcady purpoſe of my ſoul. 


8 
n 


Gorgonius now with haughty ſtrideg advanc'd, % Peace, fair one! peace Heaven will protedt 5 
it A gauntlet feiz'd, firm on his guard he ſtood the man, EN | | 0 
A formidable foe, and dealt in air By thee held dear, and crown thy generous 1 
e His empty blows, a prelude to the fight. 290 love.“ 5 i 
Slaughter his trade; full many a pamper'd ox Her from the liſted field the matrons ſage I 
Fell by his fatal hand, the bulky beaſt Reluctant drew, and with fair ſpeeches ſooth'd. | { 
4 Dragg'd by his horns, oft at one deadly blow, Now front to front, the fearleſs champions ': By 
3 His iron Git deſcending cruſh'd his ſcull, ; meet; | : 3 
And left him ſpurning on the bloody flour, 295 | Gorgonius, like a tower, whoſe cloudy top * 4 
While at his feet the guiltleſ axe was laid. . | Invades the ſkies, ſtood lowering ; far bencath 14 By 
In dubious fight of late one eyc he loſt, The ſttipling Hobbinol with careful eye 6 A 
| Bor'd from its orb, and the next glancing ſtroke | Each opening ſcans, and each unguar Jed ſpace + OS 
Fe Bruis'd fore the riſing arch, and bent his noſe : Mecaſures intent. While, negligently bold, ' v9 
Nathleſs he triumph'd on the well-fought ſtage, | The bulky combatantz-whoſe heart elate 1 
in Hockleian hero! Nor was more deform' d Diidain'd his puny Ie now fondly deem'd . 1 
4 The Cyclops blind, nor of more monſtrous fize, At one deciſi ve ſtroke to win, unhurt, | 3% 4 
Nor his void orb more dreadful to behold, Au eaſy victory; down came at once _ 360 14 
Weeping the putrid gore, ſevere revenge The ponderous plant, with Fell malicious rage, | 454 
Of tubtle Ithacus. Terrible gay | © gos Aim' d at his head direct; but the tough hilts, of 
| In his buff doublet, larded o'er with fat = ' Swift interpos'd, clude his effort vain. - 
' pi lavghter'd brytes, the well-oil'd champion Tue cautious Hobbinol, with ready feet, : 
1s | *- thong, E Io ſhifts his ground, retreating ; Log _ 
S4#+'s ; 4 „ * 3 8 lvances ; 
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Advances bold, and his unguarded fhins 

Batters ſecure : Each well- directed blow 

Bites to the quick ; thick as the falling hail, 

The ſtrokes redoubled peal his hollow ſides : _ 

The mukitude amaz'd with horror view 370 

Ie rattling ſtorm, ſhrink back at, every blow, 

And ſeem to feel his wounds; inly he groan'd, 

And. gnaſh'd his teeth, and from his blood-ſhot 
eye | 

Red lightning flaſh'd ; the fierce tumultuous rage 
Shook all his mighty fabrick ; once again  ' 375 

Erect he ſtands, collected, and reſolv “d 

To conquer, or to die ; ſwift as the bolt 

Of angry Jove, the weigi;ty plant deſcends. 

But wary Hobbinol. whoſe watchful eye 


Perceiv'd his kind intent, ſlip'd on one fide 390 ; 


Declining ; the vain ſtroke from. ſuch an height, 
\N With ſuch a ſorce impell'd, headlong threw down 
Th' uuwieldy champion: on the ſolid ground 
He fell rehounding breathleſs, and aſtunn'd, 
His trunk extended lay; fore raaim'd from out 
His heaving breait, he belch'd a crimſon flood. 
Full leiſurely he roſe, but conſcious name 
Of honour loſt his failing ſtrength renew'd. 
Rage, and revenge, and ever du-ing hate, 
Blecken'd his ſtormy front; raſh, furious, blind, 
And laviſh of his blood, of random ſtrokes ©: 
He laid on load ; without deſign or art 
Onward he preſs'd ontrageous, while his foe 
Encircling wheels, or inch by inch retires, 
Wiſe niggard of his ſtrength. Yet all thy care, 
O Hobbinol ! avail'd not to prevent 55 
One hapleſs blow ; o'er his ſtrong guard the plant 
Lapp'd pliant. and its knotty point impreſs'd 
His nervous chine ; he wreath'd him to and fro 
Convolv'd, yet, thus diſtreſs'd, intrepid bore 400 
His hilts aloft, and guarded well his head.. 
So when th' unwary clown, with haſty ſtep, 
Cruſhes the folded ſnake, her wounded parts 
Grovelling ſhe trails along, but her high creſt 
Erect ſhe bears; in all its ſpeckled pride, 405 


Sheſwells inflam'd, and with her forky tongue 


Threatens deſtruction. With like eager haſte, 
Th' impaties Hobbinol, whom exceſſive pain 
Stung to his heart, a ſpeedy vengeance vow d, 
Nor wanted long the means; a feint he made 410 
With well-diſſembled guile, his batter'd ſhins 


Mark'd with bis eyes, and menac'd with his plant. 


Gorgonius, whoſe long ſuffering legs ſcarce bore 
His cumbrous bulk, to his ſupporters ſrail 


Indulgent, ſoon the ſriendly hilts oppos'd; 415 


Betray d, Geceiv'd on his unguarded creſt 
The ſtroke deluſi ve fell; a diſmal groan 


Burſt from his hollow cheſt ; his trembling hands | 


Forſook the hilts, acroſs the ſpacious ring 
Backward he reel d, the cro 
I“ eſcape the falling ruin. 
Twas thy hard fate, Twang lo! to receive 
His ponderous trunk; on thee, on helpleſs thee, 
Headlong and heavy, the foul monſter fell. 
Beneath a mountain's weight, th' unhappy bard 
Lay proſtrate, nor was more renown'd thy ſong, 
O ſeerof Thrace ! nor more ſevere thy fate. 
His vocal ſhell, the ſolace and ſupport 


. Of wretched age, gave one melodious ſcream, 


ity alas! 


| © Uprais'd by rt 


affrighted-fly 420 x 


And in a thouſand fragments ſtrew'd the plaiy, 
Ihe nymphs, ſure friends to his harmonious mirth, 
Fly to his aid, his hairy breaſt expoſe | 
g each refreſhing gale, and with ſoft hands 
| His temples chafe ; at their perſuaſive touch 
His fleeting ſoul returns; upon his rump 435 
He ſat diſconlolate ; but when, alas - 
He view'd the ſhatter d fragments, down again 
He ſunk expiring ; by their friendly care 
Once more reviv'd, he thrice eſſay'd to ſpeak, 
And thrice the riſing ſobs his voice fubdu'd : 440 
Till thus at laſt his wretched plight he mourn'd, 


« Sweet inftrument of mirth ! ſole comfort left. 
To my declining years | whole ſprightly notes 
Rettor d my vigour, and renew d iy bloom, 
| Soft healing balm to every wounded heart 
„ Deſpairing, dying ſwains, from the cold ground 
ee, at.ihy melodious call, 
| © With raviih'd ears receiv'd the flowing joy. 


Gay pleaſantry, and care-beguiiing joke, 


Thy ſure attendants were, and. at thy voice 450 
« All nature ſmil d. But, oh, this hand no more 
„Shall touch thy wanton ſtrings, no more with, 
' la "4; a . 7. . N : 
hy A from oblivion dark redeem 
« The mighty. dead, and vindicate their fame. 
„Vain are thy toils, O Hobbinol! and all 455 
«© Thy triumphs vain. 
" man 1” | 


Supreme of Kiftſgate? See thy faithful bard, | 
“ Deſpoil'd, undone. O cover me, ye hills? 

W hoſe vocal clifts were taught my joyous ſong. 
Or thou, fair nymph, Avona, on whoſe banks 


Jocund and gay, while thy remurmuring ſtreams 
' © Danc'd by, well pleas'd, Oh! let thy friendly 
' * waves. © 265 


TSS 


80 plains the reſtleſs Philomel, her neſt, 
And callow young, the tender growing hope 
Of future harmony, and frail return | 
For all her cares, to barbarous churls a prey; 47® 


Ft 


—_—_ 


—— 


CANTO III. 
THE ARGUMENT. | 


for keeping'a table, nt.— 
Ganderetta's bill of fare. Panegyric upon ale. 
Goſſiping over a bottle. Compliment to Mr. 
| John Philips. Ganderetta's perplexity diſcos 
vered by Hobbinol; his conſolatory ſpeeclt j 


. res himſelf to Guy Earl of Watwick— 
| COMPUres RunRlt de * y Ganderetia 


« 8 » 


Who ſhall record, brave 
10 Thy bold exploits? who ſhall thy grandeur tell, 


The frolic crowd, led by my numerous ſtrains,” 


„A heir orgies kept, and friſk'd it o'er the green, 


E O'erwhelm a wretch, and hide this head ac+ 


Darkling ſhe ſings, the woods repeat her mon-. 
* OY * SAS . 1388 LE 0 ; Wy * 


Good eating expedient for heroes. Homer praiſed 
Hobbinol triumphant.— 
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Canderetta, encouraged, ſtrips for the race; 
her amiable figure. Fuſca the gypſey, her dirty 
figure. Tabitha her great reputation for ſpeed; 
hired to the diſſenting academy at Tewkſbury. 
A ſhort account of Gamaliel the maſter and 
his hopeful ſcholars. Tabitha, carrries weight. 
The ſmock race. Tabitha's fall. Fuſca's ſhort 
triumph, her humiliation. Ganderetta's match- 
leſs ſpeed. Hobbinol lays the prize at her feet. 
Their mutual triumph. The viciſfitude of hu- 
man affairs, experienced by Hobbinol. Mopſa, 
formerly his ſervant, with her two children, 
appears to him. Mopſa's ſpeech ; aſſaults Gan- 
deretta ; her flight. Hobbinol's prodigious 
fright; is taken into cuſtody by conſtables, and 
dragged to Sir Rhadamanth's, 


HOUGH ſome of old, and ſome of modern 
date, OM 
Penurious their victorious heroes fed 
With barren praiſe alone; yet thou, my Muſe ! 
Benevolent, with more indulgent eyes 
Behold th' immortal Hobbinol ; reward 5 
With due regalement his triumphant toils. 
Let Quixote's hardy courage, and renown, 
With Sancho's prudent care be meetly join'd. 


O thou of bar-ds ſupreme, Mzonides ! 
- What well-fed heroes grace thy hallow'd page! 
Laden with glorious ſpoils, and gay with blood 
Of flatyhter'd hoſts, the victor chief returns. 
Whole Troy before him fled, and men and gods 
Oppos'd in vain ; for the brave man, whoſe arm 
Repell'd his country's wrongs, ev'n he, the great 
Atrides, king of kings, ev'n he prepares 
With his own royal hand the ſumptuous feaſt, 
Full to the brim, the brazen cauldrons ſmoke, 
Through all the buſy camp the riſing blaze 
Atteſt their joy; heroes and kings forego 20 
Their ſtate and pride, and at his elbow wait 
Obſ:quious. On a poliſh'd charger plac'd, - 
The bulky chine with plenteous fat inlaid, 
Of golden hue, magnificently ſhines. 
The choiceſt morſels ſever d to the gods, 25 
The hero next, well paid for all his wounds, 
The rich repaſt divides with Jove ; from out 
The ſparkling bowl he draws the generous wine, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd ; with unſtinted joy 
His heart o'erflows., In like triumphant port 30 
Sat the victorious Hobbinol ; the crowd 
Tranſported view, and bleſs their glorious chief : 
Ali Kiftſgate ſounds his praiſe with joint acclaim. 
Him every voice, him every knee confeſs, 
In merit, as in right, their king. Upon 
Their flowery turf, Earth's painted lap, are ſpread 
The rural dainties ; ſuch as Nature boon 
Preſents with laviſh hand, or ſuch as owe 
To Ganderetta's care their grateful taſte, 
elicious. For ſhe long ſince prepar'd 40 
To celebrate this day, and with good chear 
To grace his triumphs. Cryſtal gooſeberries 
are pik d on heaps ; in vain the parent tree 
Defends her luſcious fruit with pointed ſpears, 
dne ruby tin gur'd corinth cluſtering hangs, 45 
And emulates the grape; green codlinge float 
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In dulcet creams : nor wants the laſt year's ſtore; 
The hardy nut, in ſolid mail ſecure, 3 
Impregnable to winter froſte, repays 

It's hoarder's care. The cuſtard's jellied flood 50 


Impatient youth, with greedy joy, devours. 


Chee ſecakes and pies, in various forms uprais'd, 

In well-built pyramids, aſpiring ftand. 

Black hams, and tongues that ſpeechleſs can per 
ſuade 

To ply the briſk.carouſe, and chear the foul $5 

With jovial draughts. Nor does the jolly god 

Deny his precious gifts; here jo.und ſwains, 

In uncouth mirth delighted, ſporting quaff 

Their native beverage; in the brimming glaſs 

The liquid amber ſmiles. Britons, no more 60 

Dread your invading foes ; Jet the falſe Gaul, 

Of rule inſatiate, potent to deceive, 

And great by ſubtile wiles, from the adverſe 
ſhore 

Pour forth his numerous hoſts ; Iberia ! join 

Thy towering fleets, once more aloft diſplay 65 

Thy conſecrated banners, fill thy ſails 

With prayers and vows, moſt formidably ſtrong 

In hely trumpery, let old Ocean groan i 

Beneath the proud Armada, vainly deem'd 

Invincible ; yet fruitleſs all their toils 70 

Vain every raſh effort, while our fat glebe, 

Of barley-grain productive, ſtill ſupplies 

The flowing trealure, and with ſums immenſe 


- 


Supports the throne; while this rich cordial 


warms 
The farmer's courage, arms his ſtubborn ſoul 75 
With native honour, and reſiſtleſs rage. 


Thus vaunt the crowd, each frecborn heart o'er. 


flows : 


With Britain's glory, and his country's love. 


Here, in a merry knot combin'd, the nymphs 
Pour out mellifluous ſtreams, the balmy ſpoils 30 
Of the laborious bee. The modeſt maid 
But coyly ſips, and bluſhing drinks, abaſh'd ; 
Each lover with obſervant eye behelds 
Her graceſul ſhame, and at her glowing cheeks 
Rekindles all his fires, but matrons ſage, 33 
Better experienc'd, and inſtructed well 
In midnight myſteries, and feaſt-rites old, 

Graſp the capacious Bowl ; nor ceaſe to draw 
The ſpumy nectar. Healths of gay import 
Fly merrily about: now Scandal. fly, 90 
Inſinuating, gilds the ſpecious tale 

Wich treacherous praiſe, and with a double face 
Ambiguous Wantonneſs demurely ſneers: 

Till circling brimmers every veil withdraw, 

And dauntleſs Impudence appears unmalk'd. 95 
Others apart, in the cool ſhade retir'd, 

Silurian cyder quaff, by that great bard 

Enobled, who firſt taught my groveling Muſe 
To mount aerial. O] could I but raiſe 


My feeble voice to his exalted ſtrains, 100 
Or to the height of this great argument, 


The generous liquid in each line ſhould bound 
Spirituous, nor oppreſſi ve cork ſubdue 

Its foaming rage; but, to the lofty theme 
Unequal, Muſe, decline the pleaſing talk, 105 


Thus 
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* _ "The trembling bluſhes on her lovely cheeks 


134 


Thus they luxurious, on the graſſy turf, 
Revel'd at large, while nought around was heard 
But mirth conſus'd, and undiſtirguiſh'd joy, 
And laughter far reſounding ; ſerious Care 
Found here no place. To Ganderetta's breaſt 710 
Retiring ; there with hopes and fears perplex'd 
Her fluctuating mind. Hence the ſoft ſigh 
* Eſcapes unheeded, ſpight of all her art; 


Alternate ebb and flow; from the full glaſs 
She flies abſtemions, ſhuns th' untafled feaſt: 
But careful Hobbino', whoſe amorous eye 
From her's ne'er wander'd, haunting fill the 
place 

V here his dear treaſure lay, diſcover'd ſoon 

Her ſecret woe, and bore a lover's part. ' 120 
Compaſſion melts his ſoul, her glowing cheeks 

He kiſs'd, enamour'd, and her panting heart 

He preſs'd to his; then with theſe ſoothing words, 
Tenderly fmiling, her faint hopes reviv'd. 


115 


Courage, my Fair? the ſplendid prize is 

thine. 125 

& Indulgent Fortune will not damp our joys, 

Nor blaſt the glories of this happy day. 

Hear me, ye ſwains! ye men of Kiftſgate ! 
hear : 

© Though great the honours by your hands con- 
ferr*d, 

% Theſe royal ornaments, though great the force 

* Of this puiſſant arm, as all muſt own, 

4 Who ſaw this day the bold Gorgonius fall; 

„ Yet were J more renown'd for feats of arms, 

And knightly proweſs, than that mighty Guy, 

« Sofam'd in antique ſong, Warwick's great earl, 

„Who flew the giant Colbrand, in fierce fight 

* Maintain'd a ſummer's day, and freed this realm 

« From Daniſh vaſlalage ; his ponderous ſword, 

« And maſly ſpear, atteſt the glorious deed ; 

Nor leſs his hoſpitable ſoul is ſeen 1740 

*in that capacious cauldron, whoſe large freight 

© Might feaſt a province; yet were 1 like him, 

5* The nation's pride, like him | could forego 

All carthly grandeur, wander through the world 

& A jocund pilgrim, in the loneſome den, 145 

„ And rocky cave, with theſe my royal hands 

* Scoop the cold ſtreams with herbs and roots con- 

tent, IM 

«© Mean ſuſtenance ; could I by this but gain 

« For the dear Fair, the prize her heart deſires. 

Believe me, charming maid ! [I'd be a worm, 

*« 'The meaneſt inſect, and the loweſt thiag 

The world deſpiſes, to enhance thy fame.” 

So chear'd he his fair queen, and ſhe was chear d. 


Now with a noble confidence infpir'd, 
Her looks aſſure ſucceſs, now ſtripp'd of all 155 
Her cumbrous veſtments, beauty's vain difguiſe, 
She ſhines uuclouded in her native charms. 

Her plaited hair behind her in a brede 

Hung careleſs, with becoming grace each bluſh 
Varied her cheeks, than the gay riſing dawn 160 
More lovely, when the ncw- born light ſalutes 
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Her heaving breaſt, through the thin coveriny 
view'd, 
Fix'd each beholder's eye; her taper thighs, 
And lineaments exact, would mock the ſkill x65 
Of Phidias; Nature alone can form 
Such due pr. postion. To compare with her, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, . 
Fair virgin huntreſs, for the chace array'd, 
With painted quiver and unerring bow, 
Were but to leſſen her ſuperior mein. 
And goddeſs-like deport. The maſter's hand, 
Rare artizan ! with proper ſhades improves 
His lively colouring ; fo here, to grace 
Her brighter charms, next her upon the plain 
Fuſca the brown appears, with greedy eye 
Views the rich prize, her tawny front execs 
Audacious, and with her legs unclean, 
Bonted with grim, and with her freckled ſkin, 
Offends the crowd. She of the Gypſy train 190 
Had wander'd long, and the ſun's ſcorching rays 
Imbrown'd her viſage grim ; artful to view 
The ſpreading palm, and with vile cant deceive 
The love-fick maid, who barters all her ſtore 
For airy viſions and fallacious hope. 13; 
Gorgonius, if the current fame ſay true, 
Her comrade once, they many a merry prank 
Together play'd, and many a mile had ftroll'd, 
For him fit mate. Next Tabitha the tall 
Strode o'er the plain, with huge gigantic pace, 
And overlook'd the crowd, known far and near 
For matchleſs ſpeed ; the many a prize had won, 
Pride of that neighbouring“ matt, for muſſard 
fam'd, 
Sharp-biting grain, where amicably join 
The lifter floods, and with their liquid arms 19g 
Greeting embrace. Here Gamaliel ſage, 
Of Cameronian brood, with ruling rod 
Trains up his babes cf grace. inſtructed well 
In all the gainful diſcipline of prayer ; 
To point the holy leer, by juſt degrees 200 
To cloſe the twinkling eye, t' expand the palms 
T' expoſe the whites, and with the ſightleſs ball 
To glare upon the crowd, to raiſe or ſink 
The docile voice, now murmuring ſoft and low 
With inward accent calm, and then again 205 
In foaming floods of rapturous eloquence, 
Let looſe the ſtorm, and thunder through the nole 
The threaten'd vengeance : every Muſe profane 
{ Is baniſh'd hence, and, Heliconian ftreams 
Deſerted, the fam'd Leman lake ſupplies 219 
More plenteous draughts, of more divine import. 
Hail, happy youths! on whom indulgent Heaven 
Each grace divine beſtows; nor yet denies 
Carnal beatitudes, ſweet privilege 
Of ſaints clect! Royal prerogative ! 215 
Here in domeſtic cares employ'd, and bound 
To annual ſervitude, frail Tabitha, ; 
Her priſtine vigour loſt, now mourns in vain 
Her ſharpen'd viſage, and the fickly pon 


170 


* Tewkſbury in the Vale of Eveſham, where 


The joyful earth, impurpling half the fie: 


the Avon runs into the Severn. 
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That grieve her foul; 4 prey to Love, while 
Grace | 220 

slept heedleſs by! Yet her undaunted mind 

Still meditates the prize, and ſtill ſhe hopes, 

Beneath th' unwieldy load, her wonted ſpecd. 

Others of mcaner fame the ſtately Muſe 

Records not; on more lofty flights intent, 225 

She ſpurns the ground, and mounts her native 
ſkies. | 

Room for the maſter of the ring ; ye ſwains! 

Divide your crowded tanks. See! there on high 

The glittering prize, on the tall ſtandard borne, 

Waving in air; before him march in files 4230 

The rural minſtrelſy, the rattling drum 

Of ſolemn ſound, and th' animating horn, 

Each huntſman's joy ; the tabor and the pipe, 

Companion dear at feaſts, whoſe chearful notes 


| ive life and motion to th' unwieldy clown. 235 | 


Iv'n Age revives, and the pale puking maid 
Feels ruddy health rekindling on her cheeks, 
And with new vigour trips it o'er the plain. 
Counting each careful ſtep, he paces o'er 
Th' allotted ground, and fixes at the goal 
ni fandard, there himſelf majeſtic ſwells. 
Stretch'd in a line, the panting rivals wait 
Th' expected ſignal, with impatient eyes 
Meaſure the ſpace between, and in conceit 
Already graſp the warm-conteſted prize. 245 
: Now all at once ruſh forward to the goal, 
- And ſtep by ſtep, and fide by mide, they ply 


240 


85 Their buſy feet, and leave the crowd behind. 
Quick heaves each breaſt, and quick they ſhoot 
along, 
* Thro' the divided air, and bound it o'er the 


plain. | 
To this, to that, capricious Fortune decals 
Short hopes, ſhort fears, and momentary joy. 
The breathleſs throng with open throats purſue, 
And broken accents | Hoke imperfect praiſe. 
Such noiſe conſus'd is heard, ſuch wild uproar, 
When on the main the ſwelling ſurges riſe, 
Diſh oer the rocks, and, hurrying through the 
flood, 
Drive on each other's backs, and crowd the 
ſtrand. 
before the reſt tall Tabitha was ſeen, 
ktretching amain, and whirling o'er the field; 
Swiſt as the ſhooting ſtar that gilds the night 
Wit rapid tranſient blaze, ſhe runs, ſhe flies; 
biden he ſtops, nor longer can endure 
The painful courſe, but drooping ſinks away, 
And, like that failing meteor, there ſhe lics 265 
A jelly cold on earth. Fuſca, with joy, 
Feheld her wretched plight; o'er the pale corſe 
laſulting bounds ; Hope gave her wings, and 
now, | 
; Lrerting all her ſpeed, ſtep after ſtep, 
At Ganderetta's cibow urg'd her way, 
Her thoulder preſſing, and with poiſonous breath 
UntiNg her ivory neck. Long while had held 
bc ſharp conteſt, had not propitious Heaven, 
With partial hands, to ſuch tranſcendent charms 
ipens'd its favours. For as o'er the green 275 
ne careleſs Gypſy, with incautious ipeed, 


Paſh'd N and her rival Fair had reach'd 
e. 


250 


_ 


_ 


Such a tumultuous din, when, at the call 


155 
With equal pace, and only not o' erpaſs d; 
Faru, ſhe treads, where late the merry train, 
n waſteſul luxury, and wanton joy, 280 
Laviſh had ſpilt the cyder's frothy flood, 
And mead with euſtard mix'd. Surpriz'd, ap- 
all'd, q 
And in 5 treacherous puddle ſtruggling long, 
She flipp'd, ſhe fell, upon her back tupine 
Extended lay; the laughing multitude 
With noiſy ſcorn approv'd her juſt diſgrace. 
As the fleck leveret ſcims before the pack, 
So flies the nymph and fo the crowd purtue. 
Borne on the wings of wind, the Dear-one flies, 
Swift as the various goddeſs, nor leſs bright 290 
In beauty's prime; when through the yielding 
air 
She darts along, and with refracted rays 
Paints the gay clouds; celeſtial meſſenger, 
Charg'd with the high beheſts of Heaven's great 
queen ! 
Her at the goal with open arms receiv'd 
Fond Hobbmol; with active leap he ſciz'd 
The coſtly prize, and laid it at her feet. 
Then pauſing ſtood, dumb with exceſs of joy, 


ads 


295 


Expreſſi ve ſilence! for each tender glance 


Betray'd the raptures that his tongue conceal'd. 
Leſs mute the crowd, in echoing ſhouts, aps 
laud 

Her PE. as her beauty, his obſequious love. 
Upon a little eminence, whoſe top, 

O'erlook'd the plain, a ſteep, but ſhort aſcent, 

Plac'd in a chair of ſtate, with garlands crown'd; 

And loaded with the fragrance of the ſpring, 

Fair Ganderetta ſhone ; like mother Eve 

In her gay ſylvan lodge, delicious bower ! 

Where Nature's wanton hand, above the reach 

Of rule, or art, had laviſh'd all her ſtore, 310 

To deck the flowery roof; and at her ſide, 

Imperial Hobbinol, with front ſublime, 

Great as a Roman conſul, juſt return'd 

From cities ſack'd, and provinces laid waſte, 

In his paternal wicker ſat, enthron'd. 13 

With eayer eyes the crowd about them preſs, 

Ambitious to behold the happy pair. 

Each voice, each inſtrument, proclaims their 


Joy 
With loudeſt vehemence : ſuch noiſe 1s heard, 
320 
Of Britain's ſovereign, the ruſtic bands 
O'erſpread the fields; the ſubtle candidates 
Diſſembled homage pay, and court the fools 


Whom they deſpiſe ; each proud majeſtic clown 


Loucks biz, and ſhonts amain, mad with the 

taſte 325 

Of power ſupreme, frail empire of a day ! 
That with the ſctting fun extinct is loſt, 

Nor is thy ;;randeur, mighty Hobbinol ! 

Of longer date, Short 15, alas! the reign 


Of mortal pride: we play our parts awhile, 33a 


And ſtrut upon the ſtage ; the ſcene is chang'd, 
And offers us a dungeon for a throne. i 
Wretched viciſſitude 1 for, after ail 

His tinſel dreams of empire and renown, 
Fortune, capricious dame, withdraws at once 333 


| The goodly preipe &, te bis eyes preieuts 
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Her, whom Bis conſcious ſoul abhorr'd, and fear'd, * © Native deceit, from thee, baſe man, deriv'd! 


Lo! puſhing through the crowd, a meagre form; 

With haſty ſtep, and viſage incompos'd! 

Wildly ſhe ftar'd ; rage ſparkled in her eyes, 240 
And poverty fat ſhrinking on her cheeks, 

Yet throng| the cloud that hung upon her brows, 

A ſaded Ju'tre broke, that dinily ſhone 
&horn ef its heams, the ruins of a face, 

Impair'd hy time, and ſhatter'd by misfortunes. 
A. froward babe hung at her flabby breaſt, 

And tugg'd for life; but wept, with hideous 

moan, - 

- His ſruſlrate hopes, and unavailing pains. 
Another o'er her bending ſhoulder peep'd, 
Swaddled around with rags of varions hue, 
He kens his comrade-twin with envious eye, 
As of his ſhure defrauded; then amain 
He alſo ſcreams, and to his brother's cries 
In doleſul concert joins his loud laments. 

Y dire eſlects of lawleſs love! O fling 255 

Of pleaſure paſl !.* As when a full-ſreight ſhip, 

Bleft in a rich return of pearls or gol.}, 

Or jrazrant ſpice, or filks of coſtly dye, 

Makes to the wifh'd-for port with ſwelling ſails, 

And all her gaudy trim diſplay'd; o'erjoy'd 360 

The matter ſmiles ; but if {rom ſome ſmall creek, 

A lurking corſair the rich quarry ſpies, | 

With all her fails bears down upon her prey, 

And peals of thunder from her hollow ſides 

Check his triumphant courſe ; aghaſt he ſtands 

Stiffen'd with fear, unable to reſiſt, 

And impotent to fly ; all his fond hopes ; 

Are daſh'd at once! nought now, alas} remains 

But the fad choice of flavery or death! 

So far'd it with the hapleſs Hobbinol, 

In the full blaze of his triumphant joy 

Surpciz'd by her, whoſe dreadful face alone 

Could ſhake his ſtedſaſt foul. In vain he turns, 

And lifts his place averſe ;- ſhe haunts him ſtall, 

And glares upon him, with her haggard cyes, 
That fiercely ſpoke her wrongs. Words ſwell'd 

with ſighs f 

At length burſt forth, and thus ſhe ſtorms en- 

; rag'd. 
« Know'ſt thou not me? falſe man! not to 
know m2 

« Arenes thyſelf unknowing of thyſelf. 

Puff'd up with pride, and bloated with ſucceſs. 

« Js injur'd Mopſa then fo ſoon forgot? 

„Thou knew'{t me once, ah! woe 1s me! thou 

dia ſt. 

Nut if laborious days and fleepleſs nights, 

« If hunger cold, Contempt, and penury, 
Inſeparable gueſts, have thus dilguis'd : 385 
« Thy ouce-belov'd, thy handmaid dear; if thine 
« And Fortune's icowns have blaſted all my 

charms ; 

&« If here no roſes blow. no lilies bloom, 

„Nor reer their heads on this neglected face; 

« If through the world | range a ſlighted made, 

„ The ghoſt of what L was, forlorn, uuknovwen; 
© At leaſt know thele. See! this ſweet ſimper- 

ing bave, 

« Dear image of thyſelf; ſee | how it ſprunts 

« With joy et thy approach ! ſee, how it gilds 

Its folt jracoth face, with falle paternal inules ! 


350 


370 


4 


Or view this other elf, in every art 
Ot ſmiling fraud, of every treacherous leer, 
« The very Hobbinol! Ah! cruel man 
Wicked, ingrate! And could'ſt thou then fo 
Toon, 400 
So ſoon forget that pleaſing fatal night, 


Thy artful wiles betray'd? was there a ſtar, 
« By which thou didſt not ſwear ? was there a 
curſe, | 
A plague on earth, thou didſt not then invoke 
« On that devoted head; if e'er thy heart 
Prov'd haggard to my love, if e'er thy hand 
„ Declin'd the nuptial bond? But, oh! too well, 
Too well, alas! my throbbing breaſt perceiv'd 
The black impending ſtorm ; the conſcious 
nroon 410 
« Veil'd in a fable cloud her modeſt face, 
And boding owls proclaim'd the dire event, 
And yet I love thee.—Oh'! could'ſt thou behold 
That image dwelling in my heart! But why, 
Why waſte Ihere theſe unavailing tears? 41; 
On this thy minion, om this rawdry thing. 
On this gay victim, thus with garlands crown'd, 
All, all my vengeance fall! ye lightnings 
blaſt 


That face accurs' d, the ſource of all my woe! 
Arm, arm, ye furies arm; all Hell break looſe! 
While thus I lead you to my juſt revenge, 
And thus“ — Up ſtarts th” a{toniſh'd Hobbinol 
To fave his better half.“ Ply, fly,” he cries, 


Fly, my dear life, the fiend's malicious rage.“ 


Borne on the wings of fear, away ſhe bounds, 
And in the neighbouring village pants forlorn, 
So the cours'd hare to the cloſe covert flics, 

Still trembling, though ſecure. Poor Hobbinol 
More grievous ills attend, around him preſs 
A multitude, with huge Herculian clubs, 430 
Terrific hand ! the royal mandate theſe 
Inſulting ſhew : arreited, and amaz'd, 

Half dead he ſtands; no friends dare interpoſe, 
Eut bow? dejected to th imperial ſcro!l: 

Such is the force of law. While conſcious ſhame 
Sits heavy on his brow, they view the wietch 
Tao Rhadamanth's augult tribunal dragg'd. 
Good Rhadamanth ! to every wanton clown 
Severe, indulgent to hiniſelf alone. 


* 


FIE LD. SPORTS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Introduction, ver. 1. Deſeript on of flying at the 
lag with eagles, after the manner of the Aflatic 
pruices, 7 Deſcription of hern-hawking, Ic. 
Ol fly:ug at the river, 179. Partridge-hawking, 
232. Daring the Lark with an hobby jult me- 
tioned, 235. Shooting flying, 241. Sctting, 245. 
Angling, 261. Concluſion, 271. | 

NCE more, Great Prince, permit an humble 
bard 

Proftrate ta pay his homage at your feet; 
hen, like the morning luk from the low ground 

Fowcring aloft, ſublime to ſoar, and ſing; Sing 


When me, heneath the flowery thorn ſurpriz'd, 
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Sing the heart - chearing pleaſures of the fields, 5 
The choice delight of heroes and of kings. 
in earlier times, monarchs of Eaſtern race 
In their full blaze of pride, as ſtory tells, 
rain'd up th' imperial eagle, ſacred bird ! 
Hooded, with jingling bells, ſhe perch'd on 
„ : TOW. 10 
Not as when erſt on golden wings ſhe led 
The Roman legions o'er the conquer'd globe, 
Mankind her quarry; but a docile ſlave, 
Tam'd to the lure, and careful to attend 
Her maſter's voice. Behold the man renown'd, 15 
Abbas the great (whom all his ſawning ſlaves 
Deem'd King of kings; vain fools. They ſure 
| forgot 8 . 
Greater JL. eonidas, and thoſe fatal ſtraights 
W where ſlaughter'd Perſians ſell on 
caps, *. 
A dreadful carnage!) See his numerous hoſt 20 


Spread wide the plains, and in their front up- 


born 

Each on her perch, 

weight, 

Two ſiſter eagles, ſtately ponderous bizds! 

The air's a deſart, and the feather d race 

Fly to the neighbouring coverts dark retreats, 2; 

The royal pair on wing, this whirls around 

In circles wide, or like the ſwallow {kims 

The ruſſet plain, and mimics as ſhe flies 

(By many a ſleepleſs night inſtructed well) 

The hound's loud openings, or the ſpaniel's queſt, 

What cannot wakeful indultry ſubdue 

Mean while that mounts on high, and ſeems to 
view | : 

A black aſcending cloud; when pierc'd the gloom 

Of vapuurs dank condens'd, the ſun's bright 
beams | 

Pain not her ſight: ſhe with expanded fails 35 

Works through th' etherial fluid; then perhaps 

Sees through a break of clouds this ſelf-poĩsꝰd orb 

Hard by her hand-maid moon. She books be- 
neath N 

Conte: nptuous and beholds from far this earth, 

This mole-hill earth, and all its buſy ants 40 

Labourinę for life, which laſts ſo ſhort a day 

Juſt blazing and extinct. So thou, my ſaul, 

That breath of life, which all men muſt perceive 

But none diſtinctly know, when once efcap'd 

From this poor helplels corſe, and when on 
high ps 

Borne on angelic wings. look down with ſcorn 

On this mean leſſening world, and knaves grown 
rich, 5 785 

By chance, or fraud, or inſolence af power 

Now from her higheſt pitch, by quick degrees, 

With leſs ambition near. r earth ſhe tends, 50 

As yet ſcarce viſible; and high in air 

Pois'd on extended wings, with ſharper ken 

Attentive marks whate'cr is done below 

Thus ſome wiſe general from a rifing ground 

Obſerves th' embattied toe, whire ſcrried ranke 

Forbid acceſs, or where their order looſe 

Invites th' attack, and point» the way to fate. 

All now is tumult, each heart iwells with joy, 

The {«}cuners thout, and the wide concave rigs, 


that bends beneath her 
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Tremble the foreſts round, the joyous cries 60 
Float thro' the vales; aud rocks, and woods, and 
hills 

Return the varied ſounds. Forth burſts the flag, 

Nor truſts the mazes of his decp receſs: 

Fear hid him cloſe, ſtrange incon3Rteat guide! 
Now hurries him aghaſt with buſy feet 65 

Far o'er the ipacious plain; he pants to reach 
The mountain's brow, or with unſteady ſtep 

To climb the craygy cliff: the greyhounds ſtrain 
Behind to pinch his haunch, who ſcarce evades 
Their gaping jaws. One eugle wheeling flies 70 
In airy labyrinths, or with caſter wing 

| Skims by his fide, and ſtuns his patient ear 

With hideous eries, then peals his forekcad broad, 

Or at her eyes his fatal malice aims, 

The other, like the bolt of angry heaven, 75 
Darts down at once, and fixes on his back 

Her griping talons, ploughing with her beak 

His pamper'd chine : tlie blood, and iweat diſtill'd 
From many a dripping fusgow, ſtains the foil. 
Who pities not this fury haunted wretch 90 
Embarraſs'd thus, on every fide diltreſs's ? 

Death will relieve him: for the greyhounds fierce, 
Seiziug their prey, ſoon drug him to the ground: 
Groening he falls; with eycs that ſwim in tears 
He looks on man, chief author of his wo”, 83 
And weeps, and dies. The grandees preis around 
To dip their ſabres in his batting blood; 

Unſeemty joy! *Tis barbarbus to inſult 

A fallen woe. The dogs, and birds of prey =. 

Inſatiate, on his reeking bowels ſeaſt, 90 
But the ſtern falconer claims the lion's ſhare. 

Such are the ſports of kings, and better far 

Than royal robbery, and the bioody jaws 

Of ajl-devowring war. Each au mal 

By natural inſtinct taught, ſpares his own kind: 
But man. the tyrant man, revels at large, 

- Free-booter unreſtrain'd, deſtroys at will 

- The whole creation, men and beatts his prey, 
Theſe for his pleaſure, for his glory thoſe. 
Next will I ſing the vahant falcon's fame, 
crial fights, where no conſederate brute 
Join in the bloody fray ; bfit bird with bird 
Jutis in mid-air. Lo! at his fiege the hern, 
Upon the bank of 4ome ſmail purling brook, 
Guter vant ſtands to take his cal, prize, 
Himicif another's game. For mark behind 
The wily falconer creeps; lis gez ng horſe 
Cenccals his treacherous ſoe, aud on his ſiſt 

Th unhooded falcon fits : with eager eyes 

She meditates her prev, and. in her wild 
Conceit, already plumes the dying bird. 
Up ſyrings the hern, redoubling every ſtroke, 
Conicions of danger Rretches far away, 

With bufyſvenons and projected beak, 

Piercing th' opponent clans. the falcon ſwift 
Follows ut fpeed, mounts a> he mounts, for hope 
Gives vigour to her wings. Another ſoon 
Strains after to fur port the bold attack. 
P:rjvps a third. As in ſorne winding creek, 

| Ou proud ibrria's ſhore, the corlairs fly 

Lurk waiting to farvrize a Eritiſh fail, 

| Vull-(rvighted from Hetruria's friendly ports, 
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Or rich Byzantium ; after her they ſcud, 
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Daſhing the ſpumy waves with equal oars, | 


And ſpreading all their ſhrouds: ſhe makes the | 


main 
Inviting every gale, nor yet forgets 
To clear her deck, and tell th' inſulting foe, 
In pealsof thunder, Britons cannot fear. 
So flies the hern purſu'd, but fighting lies. 


125 


Warm grows the conflict, every nerve's employ 'd; 


Now through the yielding element they ſoar, 

Aſpiring high, then ſink at once, and rove 

In traekleſs mazes through the troubled ſky. 

No reſt, no peace. The falcon hovering flies 

Balanc'd in air, and confidently bold 135 

Hangs o'er him like a cloud, then aims her blow 

Full at his deſtin'd head. The watchful hern 

Shoots from her like a blazing meteor ſwift 

That gilds the night, eludes her talons keen 

And pointed beak, and gains a length of way. 

Obſerve th' attentive crowd ; all hearts are fix d 

On this important war, and pleaſing hope 

Glows in each breaſt. The vulgar and the great, 

Fqually happy now, with freedom ſhare 

The common joy. The ſhepherd-boy forgets 145 

His bleating care; the laboui ing hind lets fall 

His grain unſown; in tranſport loſt, he robs 

Th' expecting furrow, and in wild amaze 

The gazing village point their eyes to heaven. 

Where is the tongue can ſpeak the falconer's cares 

"Twixt hopes and fears, as in a tempeſt toſt? ' 

His fluttering heart, his varying cheeks confeſs 

His inward woe. Now like a wearied'ſtay, 

That ſtands at bay, the hern provokes their rage ; 

Cloſe by his languid wings, in downy plumes 155 

Covers his fatal beak, ard cautious hides 

The well-diſſembled fraud. The falcon darts 

1 ike lightning from above, and in her breaſt - 

Receives her latent death; down plump ſhe falls 

Bounding from earth, and with her trickling gore 

Defiles her gaudy plumage. See, alas! | 

The falconer in deſpair, his favourite bird 

Dead at his feet, as of his deareſt friend 

He weeps her fate; he meditates revenge, 

He ſtorms, he foams, he gives a looſe to rage: 

Nor wants he long the means; the hern ſatigu'd, 

Berne down by numbers yields, and prone on 

earth 

He drops: his cruel foes wheeling around 

Inſult at will. The vengeful falconer flics 

Swift as an arrow ſhooting to their aid; 170 

Then muttering inward curſes breaks his wings, 

And fixes in the ground his hated beak; . 

Sees with malignant joy the victors proud 

Smear'd with his blood, and on his marrow feaſt, 
Unhappy bird! our father's prime delight! 

Who fenc'd thine eyrie round with ſacred laws. 

Nor mighty princes now diſdain to wear 

Thy waving creſt, the mark of high command, 

With gold, and pearl, and brilliant gems adorn'd. 
Now, if the cryſtal ſtream delight thee more, 

Sportſman, lead on, where through the reedy 

bank 7 

Th' infinuating waters filter'd ſtray 

In many a winding maze Ihe wild-durk there 

Sluts on the fattening ouſe, or ſteals the ſpawn 


Of tceming ſhoaks, her more delicious feaſt, 1855 | 


4. 


Who, when gay pleaſure courts, 
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How do the ſun-beams on the glaſſy plain 
Sport wanton, and amuſe our wondering eyes 
With variouſly-refleted changing rays ! 

The murmuring ſtream ſalutes the lowery mead 
That glows with fragrance; nature all around 
Conſents to bleſs. What ſluggard now would ſink 
In beds of down? What miſer would not leave 
His bags untold for this tranſporting ſcene ? 
Falconer, take care, oppoſe thy well-train'd ſteed, 
And lily ſtalk ; unhood thy falcon bold, 191 
Obſerve at feed the unſuſpecting team 
Paddling with oary feet: he's ſeen, they fly. 
Now at full ſpeed the falconer ſpurs away 

T' aſſiſt his favourite hawk, ſhe from the reſt 
Has ſingled out the mallard young and gay, 209 
Whoſe green and azure brightens in the ſun. 
Swift as the w:nd that ſweeps the deſert plain, 
With feet, wings, beak, he cuts the liquid ſky ; 


| Behoves him now both oar and fail; for ſee 


Th' unequal foe gains on him as he flies, 205 
Long holds th' aerial courſe; they riſe, they ſall, 
Now ſkim in circling rings, then ſtretch away 
With all their force, till at one fatal ſtroke 


The vigorous hawk, exerting every nerve, 


Truſs'd in mid-air bears down her captive prey, 

"Tis well on earth they fall; for oft the duck 

Miſtruſts her coward wings, and ſceks again 

The kind protecting flood: if haply then 

The falcon raſh aim a deciſive blow, | 

And ſpring to gripe her floating prey; at once 

She dives beneath, and near ſome oſier's root 

Pops up her head ſecure ; then views her foe 

Juſt in the graſping of her fond defires, 

And in full pride of triumph, whelm'd beneath 

The gliding ſtream; Ah! where are now, proud 
bird! 


Thy ſtately trappings, and thy ſilver bells, 


Thy gloſſy plumage, and thy ſilken creſt ? 

Say, tyrant of the ſkies! Wouldſt thou not now 

Exchange with thy but late deſponding foe 

Thy dreadful talons, and thy poliſh'd beak, 225 

For her web-feet deſpis d? How happy they! 

and fortune 
ſmiles, » 535 

Fear the reverſe, with caution tread thoſe paths 

Where roſes grow, but wily vipers creep! 
Theſe are expenſive joys, fit for the great 239 

Of large domains poſleſs'd : enough for me 

To boaſt the gentle ſpar-bawk on my fiſt, 

Or fly the partridge from the briſtly field, 

Retrieve the covey with my buſy train, 

Or with my ſoaring hobby dare the lark. 235 
But, if the ſhady woods my cares employ, 

In queſt of feather'd game, my ſpaniels beat 

Puzzling th*-entangled copſe; and from the brake 

Puſh forth the whirring pheaſant ; high in air 

He waves his varicd plumes, ſtretching away 240 

With haſty wing. Soon from th' uplitted tube 

The mimic thunder burſts, the leaden death 


' Oertakes him; and with many a giddy whirl 


To earth he falls, and at my feet expires. 
When autumn ſmiles, all- beauteous in decay, 
And paints each chequer'd grove with various 
hues ; 
My ſetter ranges in the new-ſhorn ficlds, 
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His noſe in air erect; from ridge to ridge 

Panting he bounds, his quarter'd ground divides 

In equal intervals, nor careleſs leaves 250 

One inch untry'd. At length the tainted gales 

His noſtrils wide inhale ; quick joy elates | 

His beating heart, which, aw'd by diſcipline 

Severe, he dares not own ; but cautious creeps 

Low-cowering, ſtep by ſtep ; at laſt attains 255 

His proper diſtance ; there he ſtops at once, 

And points with his inſtructive noſe upon 

The trembling prey. On wings of wind upborn 

The floating net unfolded flies; then drops, 

And the poor fluttering captives riſe in vain. 260 
Or haply on ſome river's cooling bank, 

Paticntly muſing, all intent I ſtand 

To hook the ſcaly glutton. Sce'! down ſinks 

My cork, that faithful Monitor ; his weight 

My taper angle bends; ſurpriz'd, amaz'd, 265 

He glitters in the ſun, and ſtruggling pants 

For liberty, till in the purer air 

He breathes no more. Such are our pleaſing cares, 

And ſweet aniuſements, ſuch each buſy drudge 

Envious mult wiſh, and all the wiſe enjoy. 270 
Thus, moſt illuſtrious Prince, have I preſum'd 

In my obſcure ſojourn to ſing at eaſe 

Rural delights, the joy, and ſweet repaſt 

Of every noble mind: and now perchance 

Untimely ſing ; ſince from yon neighbouriug hore 

The grumbling thunder rolls; calm peace alarm'd 

starts from her couch, and the rude din of war 

Sounds harſh in every ear. But righteous heaven! 

Britain deſerted, friendleſs, and alone, 

Will not as yet deſpair : ſhine but in arms, 280 

O Prince, belov'd by all ! patron profeſs'd 

Of liberty! with every virtue crown d ! 

Millions ſhall crowd her ſlrand, and her white 

cliffs, 

As Teneriff, or Atlas firm, defy 

The break of ſeas, and malice of her foes; 285 

Nor the proud Gaul prevail where Cæſar fail'd. 


NOTES ON FIELD-SPORTS. 

Ver. 18. Straits of Thermopylæ. See the ſtory 
of Xerxes. 1 ; 
Ver. 103. The place where the hern takes his 
ſtand, watching his prey. | 
Ver. 169. This is done to prevent his hurting 
the hawk : they generally alſo break their legs. 

Ver. 172. The reward of the hawk made of the 
brains, marrow, and blood, which they call in 
Italian, Soppa. : | 

Ver. 174. No man was permitted to ſhoot 
within 600 yards of the eyrie, or neſt of an hern, 
under great penalties. | 

Ver. x76., The hern's top worn at coronations 
= and by the great men in Aſia in their tur- 
ans, | | 


To WM. SOMERVILE, of Warwickſhire, Eſq 
On reading ſeveral of his excellent Poems. 
By ALLAN RAMSAY. 
IR, I have read, and much admire, 
Tour Muic's gay and eaſy flow, 
Warm'd with that true Idalian fire 
That gives the bright and chearful glow. 


I conn'd each line with joyous care, 
'As I can fuch from ſun to ſun ; 

And, like the glutton o'er his fare 
Delicious, thought them too ſoon dane, 


The witty ſmile, nature and art, 
In all your numbers ſo combine, 
As to komplete their juſt deſert, * 
And grace them with uncommon ſhine. 


Delighted we your Muſe regard, 
When ſhe like Pindar's ſpreads her wings; 
And virtue, being its own reward, 
Expreſſes by the Siſter Springs. 
Emotions tender croud the mind, 
When'with the royal baxd you go, 
To ſigh in notes divinely kind, 
„The mighty fall n on mount Gilbo.“ 
Much ſurely was the virgin's joy. 
Who with the Iliad had your lays; 
For e'er, aud fince the ſiege of Troy, 
 VWeall delight in love and praiſe. 


Theſe heaven-born paſſions, ſuch deſire, 

never yet could think a crime, 
But firſt-rate virtues which inſpire 
The toul to reach at the ſublime. 


But often men miſtake the way, 
And pump for ſame by empty boaſt, 
Like your © gilt Aſs,” who ſtood to bray, 
Ill in a flame his tail he loſt, * * 
Him“ th' incurious Bencher' hits, 
With his own tail, ſo tight and clean, 
That, while I read, ſtreams guſh, by nuts 
Ot hearty laughter, from my een. 
Old Chaucer, bard of vaſt ingine, 
Fontaine and Prior, who have ſung 
Blyth tales the beſt ; had they heard thine 
On Lob, they'd own'd themſelves out-done. 
The plot's purſued with ſo much glee, 
| The too officious Dog and Prieſt,” 
The Squire oppreſs'd,“ I own for me, 
never heard a better jeſt. | 
Pope well deſcrib'd an Omber Game, 
and“ King reyenging Captive Queen;“ 
He merits; but had won more fame, 
If author of your © Bowling-green.” 


You paint your parties, play each bowl, 
89 natural, juſt, and with ſuch eaſe, 

7 Bat, while I read, upon my foul! 

1 wonder how | chance to pleaſe. 

Yet I have pleas'd, and pleaſe the beſt 5 
And ſure to me laurels belong, 

Since Britiſh fair, and 'monglt the beſt, 
Somervile's conſort likes my ſony, * 


Raviſh'd 1 heard th' harmonious fair 
Sing, like a dweller of the ſky, 
My verſes with a Scotian air; 
then ſa'nts were not ſo bicſt as I, 
In her the valued charms unite ; 
She really is what all would ſeem, 
Gracefully handſome, wiic and ſweet g 
*118 merit to have her citcem. 
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Your roble kinſman, her lov'd mate, 
; Whe«ſ: worth claims all the world's reſpc &, 
Met in her love a ſmiling ſatc, 

Which has, and muſt have, good effect. 


You both from one great lineage pr ing, 
Both from de Scmereile, who came; 
With William, Engiand's conquering king, 
Jo win fair plains, and laſting fauc. 
Whichnour he leſt to's eldeſt ſon ; 
That fiſt-born chief you repreſent : 
His ſecond came to Caledon, 
Erom whom our 5«mer'le takes deſcent. 


On him and you may fate beſtow 

Sweet bamy h-2lth and che rful fire, 
As long s ye dich. to live below, 

Still bleſt with all you would deſire. 
O fir! oblige the world, and ſpread 
la print thoſe and your other lays ; 
This ſhall be better'd while they read, 

And after-ages ſound your praile. 

I ccnld enizrge—but if I ſhould 

On what you've wrote, my Ode would run 
Too great a len: th— your thoughts fo croud, 

10 note them all, Id nc' er have done. 
Accept this offering of a Muſe, 

Who on her Pictland bills ne'er tirgs : 
Nor ſhould {when worth invites) refuſe 

26 firg the perſon ſhe admires. 


AN ODE 


Humbly inſcribed to the Duke of Mzriborough, 


upon Eis Removal from all his Place:. 


— * irtus repu ſæ neſcia ſord ia æ 
& [ntamuiatis fuleet honoribus, 
Nee ſomit, aut ponit ſecures, 


Ar bitrio popularis aur. Hex 


I. 
\ THEN, ia meridian zlory rieht, 


You ſhine with mot: il uſtrious rays, 


ve the Muoſe s weaker flit, 
7 en the Poet's == Rs 


In vain the goddeſs mounts her native ſxies, 
In valn, with ſceble wings, attempts to rite ; 


In vain ſac toils to do her hero righ it, 


Lot : in excects of day, and boundleſs tracks of ight. 


: be l hbeban ſwan with dacin- ing t, 
And force impetvors, ſozrs on Eizh, 
Abore the clouds ſyublime'y ſinge, 
Abcre the reach of mortal eye. 
But whas, 2 26 would Pinder do, 
Were his bid Nute ta fing of you 7? 


Cz Ch: Oi Hrenę th b< Dan d with yours? 


Can mimi: fights and ſportive war 


Vn Schellembergh's demoliſh d towers, 


| 0 Bienheim's bloody field compare * 


7 be Bard wou'd bum at 7 heron's ſpeed, 


Vhen Niarlberough mounts the fiery ffæce 

ad the deſpairing ice — 
Through tonat 28d province: ſubdued, 
Far poet, ſpare ” cwp*y _ 


In vain thy chariots raiſe ſo great a dnft ; 
Sce Britain's hero with whole armies flies, 
To ex:cnte his vait deſigns, 
To paſs the Scheld, to force the lines, 


Swift as thy ſmoking car, to win th' O;yprpic prize, 


But now, when, with diminiſh'd light, 
And beams more tolerably bright, 
With leſs of grandeur and ſurprize, 
Mid you deſcend to mortal eyes ; 
Your ſetting glorics charm us more, 
han all your dazziing pomp b-{ore, 
Your worth is better urideritogd, 
1 he hero more diſtinctly view d, 

Glad we behold him not ſo great as good 

rue virtue s amiable face 

Improv s, when ſhaded by diſgrace; 
A ivciy lenſe of conſcious worth, 
Calls all her hidden bezuties forth ; 
Darts through the zioom 2 lovely ray, 


And by her own iutriuſig light creates 2 nobl-r day 


ir, 

Let fickle Chance with partial hands divids 
Her gaudy pomp, her tinf-1 pride; 

Who to her knaves and ſools ſupplics 
Thoſe favours which the brave deſpiſe. 
Let Faction ra iſe the ſaucy crowd, 
And call her multitude to arms; 

Let Envy's vipe-s hifs aloud, 

And rouze all hell with dire alarms: 

So ſhake the rocks, and bid the kills remove: 
Yet ſtill the hero's mind ſhail be 
Unchang: able, reſolv'd, and free, 

Fix'd on its baſe, ficm 2s the throne of Jove- 

Britons, look back on thoſe auſpicious 0273, 

On Iſter's banks, when your great leader 2000, 


And with your gaſping focs incuniber d 2d ts 


fd. 
Or when Rami ia's bloody plain 
Was fatten'd with the mighty ſiain; 

Or when Blareznia's ramparts were 2 ail d, 
With force that heaven itſelf had ſcai d. 
Dis then reviſing pens profane 

Your Mzritorough's ſacred nzme ? 

Did noify tribunes then debauck the crowd ? 

Did their un: 17htcous vote: blaſpheme loud ? 

Did mercenary tons conſpire 
To curſc the hero whom their fors admire ? 
No '—The concnding nations ſung his pro 5 
Mie batds of every ciuuc 
Excrt their moit triumphant 127 5, 

No the debt too great no diction too ſublime- 

Hail, glorious — tis not for thee we grief 
For thy invuinerabic f:me 
No diminuti n can Ttccive, 

7 hov, mighty man! art ſt ill the ſame, 
Thy pur-r gold ciudes the. fame ; 
This firs trial makes thy vietue faine, 


And perſecution crowns tty brows with 7255 & 


vue 
Bat what, alas! fall fainting Europe do? 
How $204 the ſhock of as be lot; 
What ſucceſſor Hal! Pear the weight 
Of all our cares? 224 prop the fate * ? 
Since th u our Atles art remov's, 


| O deſt dæſerving 3 ' 224 therefore bea bert. 


* 
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III. 


To your own Blenbeim's bliſsful ſeat, 
From this ungrateful world retreat; 
A zift uncqual to that hero's worth, 
Vo from the peaceful Thames led our bold Bri- 
tons forth, 

To free the Danube and the Rhine; 

W ho by the thunder of his arms | 

Shook the proud Rhone with loud zlarms, 

And'rais'd a tempeſt in the trembling Scine, 

After the long fatigues of war, 

Repoſe your envy'd virtues here; 

Enjoy, my lord, the ſweet repaſt 

Of all your glorious toils, 

A pleaſure that ſhail ever laſt, 

Ihe mi; hty comfort that proceeds 

From the juſt ſenſe of virtuous deeds, 

Coumcnt with endiefs fame, contemn the meaner 
ſpols, 

Pomona calls, and Pan invites, 

Ts rural plcaſures, chaſte delights ; 

The orange and the citron grove 

Wil by your hand alone improve; 

Wonlu fain their geudy liverics wear, 

Aul wait your preſence to revive the year, 

In this Eiyfiurn, mere than bleit, 

Lzuzh at the vulgar's ſcuſeleſe hate, 

The politician's vein deceit, 

The fawning knave the proud ingrate. 
Revolve in their capacious breaſt 

The various unſoreſcen events, 

And un- ipected accidents, 
That change the flatt'ring ſcene, and overturn the 
great. 

Frail are our hopes, and fort the date 
Of erandeur's tranſitory fate, 
Cerinthian braſs ſhall melt away, 
And Patian Marble ſhail decay; 

Te vaſt Colofſus, that on either ſhore 
Erultiny fed, is now no BiOrt; 
Art and artificers ſhall dic, 
Aud in one common ruin ie. 

rhold your own majcflic palace riſe, 
In haſte to emulate the ſaics; 

« The gilded globes, the pointed ſpires: 
ec the proud dome's ambitious heigut, 
Emi\cm oi power aud pmpous fLete, 

Atove the clouds 2ipires : 
Yet Vu an sight, or angry Jove, 
My foo its towering pride reprove, 
Ys paint d glories ſoon face, 
Dirice the poniderous robot, and frake the ſolid 
ale. 

M terial Aructures mul ſubmit to fate. 

Bu virtue wuich alunt is truly greet, 
Virtue uke yours, my lord, fu. be 
Decure of 1mmrnortzlity . 

Nr lorcign force, nor Ai rage, 

Mor envy, vor devouritig «22, 

Your I Ang glory ſhall in pair, 

Time Dall my fſeer ; us truths declare, 

Ant works oi Gres fall diicioie ; 
4 ts b Lag is eld for YO 


T' outline the USES r BET E Aus, 


If glorions aRions, in 2 glorious cauſe, 
If valour neghyent of praiſe, 
Deſerving, yet retiring from applauſe, 
In generous minds can great ideas raiſe: 
I Europe ſav'd, and liberty reſtor'd, 
By ſteady conduct, and a proſperous ſword, 
Can claim in free-born fouls a juſt eſteem ; 
Britain's victorious chief ſhall be 
Rever'd by late poſterity, 
The hctv's pattern and the poet's theme, 


= 


ODE, occaſioned by the Duke of Maiu1tsozoucu's 
embarking for OsTz#D, An, 1712, 


* Interque Merentes amicos 
« Egregius properavit exul.” Hom, 
E powers, who rule the boundleſs deep, 
Whoſe dread commands the winds obey, 
T's roll the waters on a heap, 
Or ſmovth the liquid Way: 
Propitious hear Etitantia's prayer, 
E, itannia“s hope is now your care, 
Whom oft ts yonder diſtant ſhore, 
Your hyſpitable billows bore, 
When Europe in diſtreſs implor'd 
Ne iel from his victorious ſword ; 
Who, when the mighty work was done, 
Tyrant» repell'd, and battics won, 
On your glad waves, proud of the glorious load, 
Thiro' thæſ your watery realins, in yearly triumph 
rode, 
To winds and ſeas, diſtreſs." he flies, 
From ſtorms at land, and faftion's ſpight ; 
Though the more fickic crowd denies, 
The winds, the {-28, ſhall 4s his virtue right. 
Be huſht, ye winde! be fill, ye fras ! 
Ye hillows fleep at caſe, 
And in your rocky caverus reit 
Let all be calm 2s the great hero's breaft, 
Here no unruly paſlioms reign, 
Nor ſervile fgar, nor proud diſdain, 
Each wilder luſt is baniſh'd hence, 
Mere gentle love prefides, and mila beneveicnce, 
Here no gloomy cares ariſe, 
Conſcious honour it ill ſupplies, 
Fri-ndiy hope, aud peace of mind, 
Euch as dying martyrs find, 
Serene Within, to guilt he znows, 
While all his wrongs Lt heavy on bis fork 


II. 


525, Muſe, what hero ſuall I feng, 
What great example bring, 
T's parallel this mighty wrong, 
And with his graceful wors adorn my long ? 

Shall brave Then ftocles appear 
B:iore the haughty P-riian's throne ? 
VEile conquer d chiels confels ther car, 
And fhartns d fice's bis triuwaphs ows ; 

In Amiraliau fix d the monzrch fd, 8 

With lente. joy his gloviows prize he view d, 
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Or faithful Ariſtides, ſent, 
For being juſt, to baniſhment, | 
He writ the rigid ſentence down, | 
He pitted the miſguided clown. 
Or him, who, when brib'd orators miſled 
The faQtious tribes, to hoſtile Sparta fled ; 
The vile ingrateful crowd, 
Proclaim'd the ir impious joy aloud, 
But ſoon the fools diſcover'd to their coſt, 
Athens in Alcibiades was loſt, ; 
Or, if a Roman name delight thee more, 
The great DiQator's fate deplore, 
Camillus againſt noiſy ſaction bold, 
In victories and triumphs old. 
Ungrateful Rome! 
Puniſh'd by heaven's avenging doom, 5 
Soon ſhall thy ardent vows invite him home, 
The mighty chieſtain ſoon recall, g 
To prop the falling capitol, a 5 
And fave his country from the perjur'd Gaul, 
Search, Muſe, the dark records of time, 
And every ſhameful ſtory trace, 
Black with injuſtice and diſgrace, 
When glorious merit was a crime 
Yet theſe, all theſe, but faintly can expreſs 
Folly without excuſe, and madneſs in exceſs. 


III. 


The nobleſt object that out our eyes can bleſs, 
Is the brave man triumphant in diſtreſs; 
Above the reach of partial fate, 
Above the vulgar's praiſe or hate, 
Whom no feign'd ſmiles can raiſe, no frowns de- 
reſs. | 
View him, ye Britons, on the naked ſhore, 
Reſolv'd to truſt your faithleſs vows no more, 
That mighty man ! who for ten glorious years 
Surpaſs'd our hopes, prevented all our prayers. 
A name, in every clime renown'd, 
By nations bleſs'd, by monarchs crown'd. 
In ſolemn jubilees our days we ſpent, 
Our hearts exulting in each gtand event. 
Factions applaud the man they hate, 
And with regret, to pay their painful homage 
wait. 
Have I not ſeen this crowded ſhore, 
With multitudes all cover'd o'er ? 
While hills and groves their joy proclaim, 
And echoing rocks return his name, 
Attentive on the lovely form they gaze : 
He with a chearful ſmile, 
Glad to reviſit this his parent iſle, 
Flies from their incenſe, and eſcapes their praiſe. 
Yes, Britons, view him Kill unmov'd, 
Unchang'd, though leſs belov'd. 
His generous ſoul no dedp reſentment fires, | 
But, bluſhing for his country's crimes, the kind 
good man retires. 
Ev'n now he fights for this devoted iſle, 
And labours to preſerve his native ſoil, 
Diverts the vengeance which jult heaven pre- 
pares, 
Accus'd, diſarm'd, protects us with his prayers. 
Obdurate hearts] cannot ſuch merit move? 
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Fly, goddeſs, fly this inauſpicious place { 
Spurn at the vile degenerate race, 

Attend the glorious exile, and proclaim 
In other climes his laſting ſame, 

Where honeſt hearts, unknowing to forget 
The bleſſings from his arms receiv'd, 
Confeſs with joy the mighty debt, 

Their altars reſcued, and their gods reliev'd. 


IV. 


Nor ſails the hero to a clime unknown, 
Cities preſerv'd, their great deliverer own: 
Inpatient crowds about him preſs, 
And with ſincere devotion bleſs. 
Thoſe plains, of ten years war the bloedy ſtage, 
(Where panting nations ſtruggled to be ſree 
And life exchang'd for liberty) 
Retain the marks of ſtern Beſlona's rage, 
The doubtful hind miſtakes the field 
His fruitleſs toil fo lately till'd: 
Here deep intrenchments ſunk, and vales appear, 
The vain retreats of Gallic fear; 
There n#w-created hills deſorm the plain, 
Big with the carnage of the ſlain: 
Theſe monuments, when faction's ſpight 
Has ſpit its poiſonous foam in vain, 
To endleſs ages ſhall proclaim 
he matchleſs warrior's might. 
The graves of ſlaughter'd foes ſhall do his valour 
right. 
Theſe when the curious traveller 
Amaz'd ſhali view, and with attentive care 
Trace the ſad ſootſteps of deſtructive war ; 
Succeſſi ve bards ſhall tell, 
How Marlborough fought, how gaſping tyrants 
fell. | 
Altefiate chiefs confeſs'd the victor's fame, 
Fleas'd and excus'd in their ſucceſſor's ſhame, 
In every change, in every form, 
The Proteus felt his conquering arm : 
Convinc'd of weaknefs, in extreme deſpair, 


They lurk'd behind their lines, and wag'd a lazy 


war, 
Nor lines nor forts conld calm the ſoldier's fear, 
Surpriz'd he found a Marlborough there. 
Nature, nor art, his eager rage withſtood, 
He meaſur'd diſtant plams, he ſorc'd the rapid 
flood, 
He fought, he conquer'd, he purſued. 
In years advanc'd, with youthful vigour warm'd, 
The work ef ages in a day perſorm'd. 
When kindly gleams diſſolve the winter ſnowt 
From alpine hills, with ſuch impetuous halts 
The icy torrent flows ; | 
In vain the rocks oppeſe, : 
It drives along enlarg'd, and Jays the regions 
waſte. 5 
Stop. goddeſs, thy preſumptuous flight, 
Nor ſoar to ſuch a dangerous height, 
Raiſe not the ghoſt of his departed ſame, 
To pierce our conſcious fouls » ithguilty ſhame * 
But tune thy harp to hambler lays, 
Nor meditate offeuſive praiſe. 


The Hero's valour, nor the patriot's love? 


10 
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TO M:. ADDISON, 


gCCASIONED BY HIS PURCHASING AN ESTATE 
IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


En erit unquam 
44 Ille dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere facta 
en erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem, 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno !” 
Virs. 


O the gay town where guilty pleaſurereigns, 
The wiſe good man prefers our humble 
i plains; 

Neglected honours on his merit wait, 
Here. he retires when courted to be great, 8 
The world reſigning for this calm retreat. 
His ſoul with wiſdom's choiceſt treaſuresfraught, 
Here proves in practice each fublimer choghe, 
And lives by rules his happy pen has taught. 


Great Bard | how ſhall my worthleſs Muſe al- 
pire | 
To reach your praiſe, without your ſacred fire? 
From the judicious critic's piercing eyes, 
To the beſt-natur'd man ſecure ſhe flies, 

When panting virtue her laſt efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin'said; 
Preſumptuous Folly bluſl'd, and Vice withdrew, 
To vengeance yielding her abandon'd crew. 

'Tis true, confederate wits their forces join, 

Parnaſſus labours in the work divine: 

Yec theſe we read with too impatient eyes, 

And hunt for you through every dark diſguiſe; 

In vain your modeſty that name conceals, 

Which every thought, which every word, re- 
veals, 

With like ſucceſs bright Beauty's Goddeſs tries 

To veil immortal charms from mortal eyes; 

Her graceſul port, and her celeſtial mien, 

To her brave ſon betray the Cyprian queen 

Odours divine perfume her roſy breaſt, 

She glides along the plain in majeſty coufeſs'd. 

Hard was the taſk, and worthy your great mind, 

To pleaſe at once, and to reform mankind: 

Yet, when you write, Truth charms with ſuch 
addrels, 

Pleads Virtue's cauſe with ſuch becoming grace, 

His own fond heart the guiity wretch betrays, * 

He yields delighted, and convinc'd obeys : 

You touch our follics with ſo nice a ſkill, 

Nature and habit prompt in vain to ill. 

Nor can it leſſen the Spectator's praiſe, 

That from your friendly hand he wears the 
bays; 

His ercat defign all ages ſhall commend, 

But more his happy choice in ſuch a friend. 

So the fair queen of night the world relieves, ; 


Nor at the ſun's ſuperior honour grieves, 
Proud to reflect the glories ſhe receives. 

When dark oblivion is the warrior's lot, 
Hs merits cenſur'd, and his wounds forgot; 
When burniſh'd helms and gilded armour ruſt, 
And each proud trophy ſinks in common dult : 
Freſh blooming honoursdeck the poet's brows, 
He ſhares the mighty bleſſings he beſtows, : 


His ſpreading fame enlarges as it flows, 
Vol. V. ä 


| Britain's bold ſons to emulate their ſires; 
| Your Muſe theſe great examples ſhall ſupply, 


With ſilent joy attend their Maker's praiſe,” 
X 
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Had not your Muſe in her immortal ſtrain, 

Deſcrib'd the glorious toils on Blenheim's plain, 

Ev'n Marlborough might have fought, and 
Dormer bled in vain. 

When honour calls, and the juſt canſe inſpires, 


Like that to conquer, or like this to die. 

Contending nations ancient Homer claim, 

And Mantua glories in her Maro's name ; 

Our happier ſoil the prize ſhall yield to none, 

Ardenna's groves ſhall boaſt an Addiſon. 

Ye lilvan powers, and all ye rural gods, 

That guard theſe peaceful ſhades, and bleſt 
abodes; 

For your new gueſt your choiceſt gifts prepare, 

Exceed his wiſhes, and prevent his prayer; 

Grant him, propitious, freedom, health, and 
peace, 

And as his virtues, let his ſtores inc reaſe. 

His laviſh hand no deity ſhall mourn, 

1he pious bard ſhall make a juſt return; 

In laſting verſe eternal altars raiſe, 

And over-pay your bounty with his praiſe, 


Tune every reed, touch every ftring, ye 
ſwains, 
Welcome the firanger to theſe happy plains, 
With hymns of joy in ſolemn poinp attend, 
Apollo's darling, and the Mules' friend. 


Ye nymphs, that haunt the ſtreams and ſhady 
groves, 
Forget a while to mourn your abſent loves; 
In ſong and ſportive dance your joy proclaim, * 
In yielding bluſhes own your rifing flame: 5 
Be kind, ye nymphs, nor let him ſigh in vain. 


Each land remote your curious eye has view'ds 
That Grecian arts, or Roman arms ſubdu'd, 
Scarch every region, every diſtant ſoil, 

With pleaſing labour and inſtructive toil : 

Say then, accompliſh'd Bard! What god inclin'd 

To theſe our humble plains your generous 
mind ? 

Nor wou'd you dcign in Latian fields to dwell, 

Which none know better, or deſcribe ſo well. 

In vain ambroſial fruits invite your ſtay, 

In vain the myrtle groves obſtruct your way, ö 


And ductile ſtreams that round the borders ſtray. 


Your wiſer choice prefers this ſpot of earth, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by th' immortal Shakeſpear's 
: birth ; 

Where through the vales the fair Avona glides, 
And nouriſhes the glebe wich fattening tides ; 
Flora's rich gifts deck all the verdant foil, 

And plenty crowns the happy farmer's toil. 
Here, on the painted borders of the flood, 
The babe was born; his bed with roſes ſtrow'd ; 
Here in an ancient venerable dome, 

Oppreſs'd with grief, we view the poet's tomb. 
Angels unſeen watch o'er his hallow'd urn, 
And in ſoft elepgics complaining mourn : 

While the bleſs'd ſaint, in loftier ſtrains above, 
Reveals the wonder of eternal love. 

The heavens, delighicd in his tuneful lays, 
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In heaven he ſings; on earth your Muſe ſupplies 
Th important loſs, and heals our weeping eyes. 
Corre&ly great, ſhe melts cach flinty heart, 
With equal genius, but ſuperior art. 

Hail, happy pair! ordain'd by turns to bleſs, 
And ſave a finking nation in diſtreſs. 

By great examples to reform the crowd, 
Awake their zeal, and warm their frozen blood. 
When Brutus ſtrikes for liberty and laws, | 
Nor ſpares a father in his country's cauſe ; 

Juſtice ſevere applauds the cruei deed, 2 


4 


A tyrant ſuffers, and the world is free, 

But when we ſee the godlike Cato bleed, 

The nation weeps; and from thy fate, oh Rome ! 
Learns to prevent their own impending doom. 
Where is the wretch a worthleſs life can prize, 
When Senates are no more, and Cato dies? 
Indulgent forrow, and a pleaſing pain, 

Heaves in each breaſt, and beats in every vein. 
Th' expiring patriot animates the crowd, 

Bold they demand their encient rights aloud, : | 
The dear-boughtpurchaſeoi their tathcr's blood. 
Fair Liberty her head majeſtic rears, 

Ten thouſand bleflings in her boſom bears; 
Ecrene ſhe ſmiles, revealing all her charms, 

And calls her free-born youth to glorious arms. 
Faction'srepell'd, andgrumbling leaves her prey, 
Forlorn ſhe ſits, and dreads the fatal day, 

When eaſtern gales ſhal} ſweep her hopes oy: 
duch ardent zeal your Mule alone could raiſe, 
Alone reward it with immortal praiſe. 

Ages to come ſhall celebrate your fame, 

And reſcued Briton bleſs the poet's name. 

so When the dreaded powers of Sparta fail'd, 


71yrtzus and Athenian wit prevail'd, 


eo weak the laws by wiſe Lycurgus made, 
And rujes ſevere without the Muſcs' aid: 

He touch'd the trembling ſtrings, the poet's ſong 
Reviv'd the ſaint, and made the fecble ſtrong ; 
Recall'd the living to the duſty plain, 

And to a beiter liſe reſtor'd the flaia. 

The victor-hoſt amaz'd, with horror view'd. 

7 1 aſſembling troops, and all the war renew'd 
To mere than mortal courage quit the field. 
And to their focs th* unliniſh's trophies yield. 


x 
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AN IMITATION OF HORACE, 
BOOK IV. ODE II. 


Inſcribed to the Right Hon. James STAxXnoPr, 
Eſq. one of his Maygſty's principal Secretaries 
of State, afterwards Earl Stanhope. 


ORN near Avoena's winding ſtream 
touch the trembling lyre, 
No vulgar thoughts, no vulgar theme, 
Shall the bold Muſe infpire, 
*Tis immortality's her aim; 
Sublime ſhe mounts the ſkies, 
She climbs the itcep aſcent to fame, 
Nor ever ſhall want force to riſe. 
While ſhe ſupports her flight with Stanhope's 
namc. 


What though majeſtic Milton ſtands alone 


| 


| Inimitably great ! 
Bow low, ye bards, at his exalted throne, 
And lay your labours at his feet; ; 
Capacious ſoul! whoſe boundleſs thoughts ſurvey 
Heaven, hell, earth, fea; 
Lo! where th* embattled gods appear, 
The mountains from their ſeats they tear, 
And ſhake th*'empyreal heavens with impiouswar, 
Yet, nor ſhall Milton 's ghoſt repine 
At all the honours we beſtow 
On Addiſon's deſerving brow, 
By whom convinc'd, we own his work divine, 
Whoſe ſxiful pen has done his merit right, 
And ſet the jewel in a fairer light, 
Enliven'd by his bright Eſſay 
Lach flowery ſcene appears more gay, 
New beautics ſpring in Eden's fertile groves, 
And by his culture Paradiſe improves, 
Garth, by Apollo doubly bleſs'd, 
Is by the god entire poſſeſs'd : 
Ae. unwilling to depart, _ 
Begs life from his prevailing ſkill; 
Youth, reviving from his art, 
Borrows its charms and power to kill: 
But when the patriot's injur'd fame, 
His country's henour, or his fricnds, 
A more extenfive bounty claim, 
With joy the ready Muſe attends, 
Immortal honours ſhe heſtows, 
A gift the Muſe alone can give ; 
She crowns the glorious victor's brows, 
And bids expiring virtue live. 


| Nymphs yet unbornſhall melt with amorousflames 


That Congreve's lays inſpire; 
And Philips warm the gentle ſwains 
To love and ſoft deſire. 
Ah! ſhun, ye fair, the dangerous ſounds, 
Alzs! each moving accent wounds, 
The ſparks conceal'd revive again 
The god reſtor'd, refumes his reign, | 
In ki ling joys and pleaſing pain. 
Thus does each bard in different garb appear, 
Each Muſc has her peculiar air, 
And in propricty of dreſs becomes more fair ; 
To each, impartial Providence 
Weli-choſen gifts beſtows, 
He varies his munificence, 
And in divided ſtreams the heaveniy bleſſing 
flows. 


II. 


\ 

If we look back on ages paſt and gone, 

When infant Time his race begun, -- 
The diſtant view ſtill leſſens to our ſight. 
Obſcur'd in clouds, and veil'd in ſhades ofnight. 
The Muſe alone can the dark ſcenes diſplay, 
Enlarge the proſpect, and diſcloſe the day. 
Lis ſhe the records of times paſt explores, 
and the dead hero to ne life reſtores, 
To che brave man who ſor his country died, 

Erects a laſt ing pyramid, 

Supports his dignity and fame, 

When mouidering pillars drop his name. 
In ſull proportion leads her warrior forth, 


- Diſcovers his neglected worth, 5 
g Brightens 
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Brightens his deeds, by envious ruſt o'ercaſt, 
T improve the preſent age, and vindicate the paſt. 
Did not the Muſe our crying wrongs repeat, 

Ages to come no more ſhould know 
Of Lewis by oppreſſion great 
Than we of Nimrod now: 
The meteor ſhould but b aze and die, 
Depriv d of the reward of endleſs infamy. 
Ev'n that brave chief, who ſet the nations free, 
The greateſt name the world can boaſt, 
Without the Muſe's aid ſhall be 
Sunk in the tide of time, and in oblivion loſt, 
The ſculptor's hand may make the marble live, 
Or the bold pencil trace 
The wonders of that lovely face, 
Where every charm, and every grace, 
That man can wiſh, or heaven can give, 
In happy union join'd, confeſs 
Tac hero born to conquer, and to bleſs. 
Yet vain, alas! isevery art, 
Till the great work the Muſe compleat, 
And everlaſting fame impart. | 
That ſoars aloft, above the reach of fate. 
Hail, happy bad! on whom the gods beſtow 
A genius equal ts the vaſt deſign, 
Whoſe thoughts ſublime in caſy numbers flow, 
While Marlborough's virtues animate each line. 
Ho ſhall our trembling ſouls ſurvey 
The horrors of each bloody day ; 
The wreaking carnage of the plain 
Incumber'd w.th the mighty flain, 
The ftrange variety of death, : 
And the ſad murmurs of departing breath? 
Scamauder*s ſtreamsſhall yield to Danube'sfloog, } 
Jo the dark boſom of the deep purſued 
By fierccer flames, and ſtain'd with nobler blood, 0 
The gods ſhall arm on either ſide, 
Th' important quarrel to decide; 
The grand event embroil the realms above, 
And faction revel in the court of ſove; 
While heaven, and earth, and ſca, and air, 
Shall cel the mighty ſhock and labour of the War. 
. III. 
Virtue conceal'd obſcurely dies, 
Loft in the mean diſguiſe 
Of abject floth, depreſs'd, unknown. 


Rough in its native bed the unwrought diamond 


lies, 0 
Till chance, or art, reveal its worth; 
4nd call its latent glories forth; 
But when its radiant charms are view'd, 
Becomes the idol of the crowd, 
And adds new luſtrę to the monarch's crown. 
What Britiſh har p can lie unſtrunę, 
When Stenhope's fame demands a ſong ? 
Upward, ye Mulcs, take your wanton flight, 
Tune every lyre to Stami.ope's praiſe, 
Exert your molt triumphant lays, 
Nor ſuffer ſuch heroic deeds to ünk in endleg 
night. | 
The golden Tagus ſhall ſorget ro flow, 
And Ebro leave its chanuel dry, 
Ere Stanhope's name to time ſhall bow, 
And loſt in dark oblivion lie. 
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Where firſt direct her dubious way ; 
Loſt in variety of light, | 
And dazzled in excels of day ? 
Wiſdom and valour, probity and truth, 
At once upon the labouring fancy throng, 
The conduct of old age, the fire of youth, 
United in one breaſt perplex the poet's ſang. 
Thoſe virtues which difpers'd and rare 
The gods too thriftily beſtow'd, 
And ſcatter d to amuſe the crowd, 
When former heroes wesc their care; 
'T” exert at once their power divine, 
In thee, brave chief, collected ſhine, 
So from each lovely bloomi g face 
Th' ambicious artiſt ſtole a vrace, 
V hen in one finiſh'd piece he ftrove 
To paint th' ail-gjor ious Quzen of Loves. 
Thy provident yubials'd mind 
Knowing in arts of peace and war, 
With indefatigable care, 
Labours the good of human kind: 
Erect in dangers. modeſt in ſucceſs, 
Corruption's ever laſt ing bage, 
Where injur'd merit finds redreſs, 
And worthlcfs villains wait in vain, 
Though fawning knaves beſicge thy gate, 
And court che honeſt man they hate ; 
Thy ſteady virtue charges through, 
Alike uncrriny to ſubdue, 
As when on Almanuara's plain the ſcatter d. 
N ſquadrons flew. * 
| Vain are th' attacks of ſorce or art, 
Where Cæſar's arm defends a Cato's heart. 
Oh! could thy generous ſuul diſpente 
Through this unrighteous age its ſacred influence 
Cou d the bale crowd from thy example learn 
To trample on their impious gifts with ſcorn, 
With ſhame confounded to behold. 
A nation for a trifle fold, 
Dejected ſenates ſhould no more 
Their champion's abience mourn, 
Contending baroughs ſhould thy name return; 
Thy bold Philippicks ſhould reſtore 
Eritannia's wealth, and power, and fame, 
Nor liberty be decm'd an empty name, 
Whi'e ty;ants trembicd on a toreign ſhare, 
No ſwelliug titles, pomp, and fate, } 


* 


The trappings of a magiſtrate, 

Can dignity a fla ve, or make a traitor great. 
For, carclels of external ſhew, 
Sage Nature dictates whom t' ob: y, 
And we the ready homage pay, 

Which to ſuperior g iſts we ] e. 

Merit ike taine repuls's an empire gains, 
And virtuc, though negledted, re.gus. 
The wretch is indigeut and poor, 

Who brooding fits. v'cE his il gotten ſtore; 

Trembliig with guilt, and haunted by his ſin, 
He feel> the rigid judge wiih.n h 

But they along arc bicks'a, who witcly kao gh 

1? chjoy the little Which the gods beitow, 
Proud of their glorious wants, dildain 
To barter boneity for gain; 

No of her ill but thame they fear, 


Where ſhall the Mule begin her airy fight ? 


| And icoru to purchalc like too dear: 
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Profuſely laviſh of their blood, My humble Muſe, among the erowd, Let 
For their dear ſriends or country's good, Her joyful Pœans ſings aloud. " 
If Britain conquer, can rejoice in death. | Could I but with Mzonian flight Wi 
| And in triumphant ſhouts reſign their breath. Sublimely ſoar through fields of light, Th 
| Abo'.? the ſtars thy name ſhould ſhine, ig 
—— Nor great Machaon's rival thine! 4 
| But father Phœbus, who has done 
TO DR. MACKENZIE. So much for thee his favourite ſon, 
« THOU, whoſe penetrating mind, 6 gies por on me Deſtows 
| Whoſe heart benevolent, and kind, ny fs artint anos, nor hears my vows! 0 
Its ever preſent in diſtreſs; Wh _ 8 grateru] heart ſupply, : | 
| ; Glad to preſerve, and proud to bleſs : e PEArnLS deny! A fe 
{ © Oh! leave not Arden's faithful grove, I Part 
| On Caledcnian hills to rove. | n Fory 
| But hear our fond united prayer, p „ The! 
Nor force a county to deſpair x THE WIFE. And 
Let homicides in Warwick-lane, WT : Eact 
With hecatombs of victims lain, JMPERIAL Jove (as poets ſung of old) Obli 
Butcher for knighthood, and for gain; Was coupled to a more imperial ſcold, Fron 
While'thou purſueſt a nobler aim, A jealous, termagant, inſulting jade, But 
Declining intereſt for fame. And more obſervant thun a wither'd maid : Man 
Wheree'er thy Maker's image dwells, She watch'd his waters With unweary'd eyes, The 
In gilded roofs, or ſmoky cells, : And chac'd the god through every ly diſguiſe, No 
The ſame thy zeai: O erjoy'd to ſave : Out-brav'd his thunder with her louder voice, His! 
Thy fellow- creature from the grave: And ſhook the poles with everlaſting noiſe. Wie 
For well thy ſoul can underſtand At midnight revels when the goſlips met, Cou! 
The poor man's call is God's command; He was the theme of their eternal ehat: Oer 
No frail, no tranſient good, his fee; - This aſk'd what form great Jove would next de- Whe 
But heaven, and bleſs'd eternity. | with, - T0 | 1 Fea] 
Nor are thy labours here in vain. | | | And when his godſhip would again Tauriſe? He t 
| I The pleaſure over-pays the pain. That hinted at the wanton life h led Nor 
| True happineſs (if underſtood) | With Leda, and with baby Ganymede: | Gr 
| Conſiſts alone, in doing good; 3 Scandals and lies went merrily about, Thr, 
| Speak, all ye wiſe, can God beſtow, With heavenly lambs-wool and nectarial ſtout. The 
Or man a yreater pleaſure know? - Home ſhe returns ere& with Juſt and pride, And 
f See where the grateful father bows! At bed and board alike unſatisfy'd; Ju 
His tears confeſs how much he owes : | The hen-peck'd God her angry preſence flies, Why 
f His ſon, the darling of his heart, Or at her feet the paſſive thunderer lies, Oh! 
| Reſtor'd by your prevailing art; - In vain : ſtill more ſhe raves, ſtill more ſhe ſtorms, In bl 
# His houſe, his name, redeem'd by you, And heaven's high vaults echo her loud alarms: 
His ancient honours bloom anew. 7 To Bacchus, merry blade, the god repairs, 
But oh! what idioms can expreſs To drown in nectar his domeſtic cares, 
a The vaſt tranſcendant happineſs The Fury thither too purſues the chace, [ 
f The faithful huſband feels? his wife, Palls the rich juice, and poiſons every glaſs; | N 
his better half, recall'd to life: Wine, that makes cowards brave, the dying 1 
See, with what rapture! ſee him view ſtrong, | 5 | Till 
| The ſhatter'd f ame rebuilt by you! Ils a poor cordial gainſt a woman's tongue. Whe 
| Sec health rekindling in her eyes! 4 | To arms! to arms! th' impetuous Fury cries, Tis 
3 See baffled death give up his prize! | The jolly God th' impending ruin flies: And 
Tell me, my friend, canſt thou forbear, His trembling tigers hide their fearful heads, Whi 
In this gay ſcene to claim a ſhare? + Scar'd at a fierceneſs which their own exceeds; And 
Does not thy blood more ſwiftly flow? Bottles aloſt like burſting bombs reſound; : 
| Thy heart with ſecret tranſports glow? And ſmoking ſpout their liquid ruin round; 
| Health, life, by heaven's indulgence ſcnt, Like ſtorms of | hail the ſcatter'd fragments fly, 
And thou the glorious inſtrument ! WE Bruis'd bowls and broken glaſs obſcure the ſłky; 
Safe in thy art, no ills we fear, Tables, and chairs, and ſtools together hurl'd, The 
Thy hand ſhall plant Elyſium here; With univerſal wreck check all the nether world. | 
Pale Sickneſs ſhall thy triumphs own, Such was the clamour, ſuch great Jove's ſur- T 
| And ruddy health exalt her throne. - prize, | RS . 
5 The fair, renew'd in all her charms, When by gigantic hands the, mountains riſe, A it} 
| Shall fly to thy protecting arms; To wreſt his thunder, and invade the ſkies. | ya 
With gracious ſmiles repay thy care, Who could not envy Jove's eternal life, : 3 
And leave her lovers in deſpair. . And wiſh for godhead clogg'd with ſuch a wife ? "I 
While multitudes applaud and blefs If e*crit be my wayward fate to wed, - Mu 
Their great aſylum in diſtreſs, 75 Avert, ye powers, a Juno from my bed! 1 


Let 


Let her be fooliſh, ugly, crooked, old, 

Let her be whore, or any thing but ſcold! 

With prayers .incef{ant for my lot I crave 

The quict cuckold. not the hen-peck'd ſlave 

Or give me peace on earth, or. give it in the ( 
grave | x | 


MW Memory of the Rev. Mr. MOORE. 


F humble birth, but of more humble mind, 
By learning much, by virtue more ew, 

A fair and equal ſriend to all mankind, 

parties and ſe&ts, by fierce diviſions torn, 

Forget their hatred, and conſent to mourn ; 

Their hearts unite in undiſſembled woe, 

And in one common ſtfeam their ſorrows flow. 

Each part in life with equal grace he bore, 

Obliging to the rich, a father to the poor. 

From ſinful riots ſilently he fled, 

But came unbidden to the fick man's bed. : 

Manners and men he knew, and when to preſs 

The poor man's cauſe, and plead it with ſucceſs. 

No penal laws he ſtretch'd, but won by love 

His hearers' hearts, unwilling to reprove. 

When ſour rebukes and harſher language fail, 

Could with a lucky jeſt, or merry tale, 

O'er ſtubborn ſouls in Virtue's cauſe prevail, 

Whene'er he preach'd, the throng attentive ſtaod, 

Feaſted with manna, and celeſtiat food: 1 

He taught them how to live and how to die; 

Nor did his actions give his words the lye. 

Go, happy foul, ſablimely take thy flight 
Through fields of ether, in long tracks of light, 
The gueſt of angels, range from place to place, 
And view thy great Redeemer face to face, 

Juſt God eterna! ſource of power and love! 
Whom we lament on earth, give us above; 

Oh! grant us our companion and our friend, 
In bliſs without alloy, and without end! 


EPITAPH 
Upon HUGH LUMBER, Huſbandman. 

N Cottages and homely cells, 

True Piety neglected dwells ; 
Till call'd to heaven, her native ſeat, 
Where the good man alone is great: 
'Tis then his bumble duſt ſhall riſe, 
And view his Judge with joyful eyes 
Waile haughty tyrants ſhrink afraid, 
And call the mountains to their aid. 


THE HIP. | 


To WILLIAM Cormonrs, Eſq. 
The Day aſter the great Meteor, in March 1715. 


HIS diſmal morn, when eaſt winds blow, 
And every langaid pulſe beats lor, 
th face moſt ſarrowfully grim, 

And head oppreſs'd with wind and whim, 
rave as an owl, and juſt as witty, : 

To thee | twang my doleſul ditty ; 

And in mine own dull rhymes would find 

| iuſic to ſoothe my reſtleſs mind: 
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But oh! my friend, I ſing in vaing 

No doggrel can relieve my pain; 

Since thou art gone my heart's defire, 
And heaven, and earth, and ſea conſpire, 
To make my miſerieg compleat; | 
Where ſhall a wretched hip retreat ? 
What ſhall a drooping mortal do, 

Who pines ſor ſunſhine and for you? 

If in the dark alcove 1 dream, | 
And you, or Phillis, is my theme, 


While love or friendſhip warm my ſoul, 


My fſhins are burning to a coal. 

I Tais'd to ſpeculations high, 

I gaze the ſtars and ſpangled ſy, 

With heart devout and wondering eye, 
Amaz'd I view ſtrange globes of light, 
Meteors with horrid luſtre bright, 
My + uilty trembling foul afſright. 

To mother earth's prolific bed, 

Penſi ve 1 floop my giddy head, 

From tlience too all my hopes are fled. 

Nor flowers, nor pra(s, nor ſhrubs appear, 
Todeck the ſmiling infant year ; 52 
But blaſts my tender bloſſoms wound, 
And deſo'ation reigns around. 5 

If ſea ward my dark thoughts I bend, 

O ! where will my misfortunes end ? 

My loyal foul diſtracted meets 

Attainted dukes, and“ Spaniſh fleets. 
Thus jarring elements unite, - ; 
Pregnant with wrongs, and arm'd with ſpight, 
Sncceſhive miſchiefs every hour | 
On my devottd head they pour. 

Whate'er I do, wherec'er Igo, 

"Tis ſtill an endleſs ſcene of woe. 

Tis thus diſconfolate I mourn, 

I faint, 1 die, till thy return ; 

Till thy briſk wit and humorous vein, 
Reſtore me to myſelf again. 1 

Let others vaiuly ſeek for eaſe, 

From Galen ang Hippocrates, 

[ ſcorn ſuch nauſcous aids as theſe. 

Haſte then, my dear, unbrib'd attend, 

The beſt elixir is a friend. | 


ad. . 


TO A LADY, | 
Who made me a preſent of a Silver Pen- 


AIR-ONE, accept the thanks I owe, 
Tis all a grateful heart can do. 
If eier my ſoul the Muſe inſpire 
With raptures and poetic fire, 
Your kind munificence I 1! praiſe, 
To you a thouſand altars ra'ſe : 
Jove ſhall deſcend in golden rain, 
Or die a ſwan ; but ling in vain. 


Shall quit the chariot of the day, 
70 baſk in your ſuperior ray. 


 Phwubus the witty and the gay; 0 


Vour charms ſhall every god ſubdue, 


nd every goddeſs envy yon. 
Add this but to your bounty's ſtore, 
his ene great boon, I aſk no more: 


An invaſion from Spain was then expected. 


O gracious 
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O gracious nymph. be kind as fair, 

Nor with diſdain neglect my prayer, 

So ſhall your goodneſs be confeſs' d, 

And I your ſlave entirely bleſs ;_ | 
This pen no vulgar theme ſhall ſtain, | 
The nobleft palm your giſt ſhall gain, : { 
To write to you, nor Write in vain, 


PRESENTING To A LaDy a WIMIITIT Rost AND. A 
Rep ON THE FENTH or JUNE. 


F this pale roſe offend your fight, 

It in your hoſom wear; i 

*F'will bluſh to find itſelf le's white, 
And turn I. ancaſtrian there, 


But, Celia, ſhould the red be choſe, 
With gay vermilion bright; 
Twould ficken at each bluſh that glows, 
And in deſpair turn white. 
Let politicians idly prate, ; 
Their Babels build in vain ; 
As unconrrolable as fate, 
Imperial Love ſhall reign. 


Each haughty faction ſhall obey, 
And whigs and torics join, 
Submit to your deſpotic ſway; 
Confeſs your right divine. 
Yet this, my gracious monarch, own, 
They 're tyrants that oppreſs;. 
*Tis mercy muſt ſupport your throne, 
And tis like heaven to bleſs, 


THE BOWLING-GREEN. 


W HERE fair Sabrina's wandering currents 
flow, | ; 

A large ſmooth plain extends its verdant brow, 

Here every morn while fruitful vapours feed 

The {welling blade, and blefs the ſmoking mead, 

A cruel tyrant reigns : like time, the ſwain 

Whets his unrighteous ſcythe, and ſhaves the plain. 

Beneath each ſtroke the peeping flowers decay, 

And all th' unripened crep is ſwept away, 

The heavy roller next he tugs along, 

Whifs his ſhort pipe, or roars a rural ſong, 

With curious eye then the preſs'd turf he views, 

And every riſing prominence ſubdues. 

Now when each craving ſtomach was well ſtor'd, 

And Church and King had travel'd round the 
board, | ; . ; 

Hither at Fortune's ſhrine to pay their court, 

With cager hopes the motley tribe reſort; _ 

Atzornies ſpruce, in their plate-button'd frocks, 

Aud roſy parſons fat, and orthodox: *' 

Ot every ſe, whigs, papiſts, and hjgh-flyers, 

Cornuted aldermen, and hen-peck'd ſquires: 


Fox-hunters, quacks, ſcribblers in verſe and proſe, 


And ha f-pay captains, and half-witted beaux; 
On che green cirque the ready racers ſtand, 
Diſpos d m pairs, and tempt the bowlers hand: 


Fach poliſh'd ſphere does his round brother Wn, 
The twins diſtinguiſh'd bytheirmarks are known, 
As the ſtrong rein guides the well-manag'd horſe, 
Here weighty lead infus'd gireQs their courſe, 
Theſe in the ready road drive on with ſpeed, 
Bur thoſe in crooked paths more artfully ſucceed, 
So the tall ſhip that makes ſome dangerous bay, 
With a ſide wind obliquely flopes her way. 
| Lo! there the filver tumbler fix d on high, 
The victor's prize, inviting every eye! 
The champions, or conſent, or chance divide, 
While each man thinks his own the ſurer fide, 
And the jack leads, the ſkilful bowler's guide. : 
Bendo ſtrip'd firſt, from foreign coaſts he brought 
A chaos of receipts, and anarchy of thought; 
Where the tunwultuous whims to faction prope, 
Still juſtled monarch reaſon from her throne: 
More dangerous than the porcupine's his quill, 
Inur'd to laughter, and ſecure to kill. 
Leet looſe, juſt heaven! each virulent diſeaſe, 
But ſave us from fuch murderers as theſe : 
Might Bendo live bat half 2.patriarch's age, 
Th' unpeopled world would fink beneath his rage: 
Nor need t' appeaſe the juſt creator's ire 
A ſecond deluge or conſuming fire. 
- He winks one eye, and knits his brow ſevere, 
Then ſrom his hand launches the flying ſphere: 
| Out of the green the guiltleſs wood he hurl, 
Swift as his patients from this nether world: 
Then grinn'd malignant, but the jocund crowd 
Deride his ſenſeleſs rage, and ſhout aloud, 
Next, Zadoc, tis thy turn, imperious prieſt! 
Still late at church, but early at a ſcaſt. 
No turkey-cock appears with better grace, 
His garments black, vermilion paints his face; 
His wattles hang upon his ſtiffen'd band. ö 
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His platter ſeet upon the trigger ſtand, 
He graſps the bowl in his rough braw ny hand. 
Then ſquatting down. with his grey goggle eyes 
He takes his aim, and at the mark it flies. 
| Zadoc purſues, and wabbles o'er the plain, 
But ſhakes his ſtrutting paunch, and ambles on in 
vain ; a 
For, oh! wide-erring to the left it glides, 
The inmate lead the lighter wood miſguides. 
He ſharp reproofs with kind intreaties joins, 
Then on the counter ſide with pain reclines; 
As if he meant to regulate its courſe, 
By power attractive, and magnetic force, 
Now almoſt in deſpair, he raves, he ſtorms, 
. Writhes his unwieldy trunk in various ſorms : 
Unhappy Proteus! ſtill in vain he tries | 
A thouſand ſhapes, the bowl erroneous flics, 
Deaf to his prayers, regardieſs of his cries. 
His puffing checks with riſing rage inflame, 
And all his ſparkling rubies glow with ſhame. 


Bendo's proud heart, proof againſt Fortune's 
frown, | x 

Reſolves once more to make the prize his own : 
Cautious he plods, ſurveying all the green, 
And meaſures with his eye the ſpace between. 
But, as on him *twas a peculiar curſe, 
To fall from one extreme into a worſe; 
Conſcious of too much vigour, now for fear 


He ſhould exceed, at hand he checks the * 


« 


Y goon as he found its languid force decay, 

And the too weak impreſſion die away; 

Quick after it he ſkuds, urges behind 

gtep after ſtep, and now, with anxious mind, 

Hanzs o'er the bowl, flow-creeping on the plain, 

And chides its faint efforts, and bawls amain. 

Then on the guiltleſs green the blame to lay, 

Curſes the mountains that obſtruct his way; 

prazens it out with an audacious face, 

His inſolence improving by diſgrace. 

Zadoc, who now with three black mugs had 

chear'd 

His drooping heart, and his ſunk ſpirits rear'd, 

Advances to the trigg with ſolemn pace, 

| And rvddy hope fits blooming on his face. 
The bow] he pois'd, with pain his hams he bends, 
On well-choſe ground unto the mark it tends ; 
Each adverſe heart pants with unuſual fear, 

With joy he follows the propirious ſphere ;- 

Alas! how frail is every mortal ſcheme ! 

We build on ſand, our happineſs a dream, | 

Bendo's ſhort bowl ſtops the proud victor's courſe, 

Purloins his ſame, and deadens all its force. 

At Bendo from each corner of his eyes 

He darts malignaut rays, then muttering flies 

Into the bower; there, panting and half dead, 

in thick mundungus clouds he hides his head. 

Muſe, raiſe thy voice, to win the glorious prize» 

Bid all the fury of the battle riſe : 

Theſe but the light-arm'd champions of the field, 

Sec Griper there ] a veteran well ſkill'd; 

This able pilot knows to ſteer a cauſe 

Through all the rocks and fhailows of the laws: 

Or if 'tis wreck'd, his trembling client ſaves 

On the next plank, and diſappoints the waves, 

In this, at leaſt, all hiſtories agree, 

That, tough he loſt his cauſe, he ſav'd his fee. 

Ven the fat client looks in jovial plight, 

How complaiſant the man, each point how right ! 

But if th' abandon'd orphan puts his caſe, 

And poverty fits ſhrinking on His face, 

How like a car he ſnarls! when at the door 

For broken (craps he quarrels with the poor. 

The farmer*s oracle, when rent day 's near, 

And landlords by forbearance, are ſevere ; 

When huntſmen treſpaſs, or his neighbour's 
{wine, : 

Or tatter'd crape extorts by right divine. 

Him all the rich their contributions pay, 

Hin all the poor with aching hearts obey : 

He in his ſwanſkin doublet ſtruts along, 

Now vegs, and now rebukes, the preſſing throng. 

A paſſage clear'd, he takes his aim with care, 

And gently from his hand lets looſe the ſphere: 
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| The well-pois'd ſphere, thatgently circling flew, 


ne. 0 
5 Smooth as a ſwallow o'er the plain it flies, 
tunes While he purſues its track with eager eyes; 
i Its hopeſul courſe approv'd, he ſhouts aloud, 
n: Clalps both his hands, and juſtles through the 
crowd, | 

ls Hovering a while, ſoon at the mark it ſtood, f 
Hung o'er inclined, and fondly kiſs'd the wood; 
Loud is thy applauſe of every betting friend, 

HA d peals of clamorous joy the c@acave rend. 


| 
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But in each hoſtile face, a diſmal gloom 

Appears, the ſad preſage of loſs to come; 

Mong theſe, Trebellius with a mournful air 

Of livid hue, juſt dying with deſpair, 8 

Shuffles about, ſkrews his chop-falleu face, 

And no whipp'd gigg ſo often ſhifts his places 

Then gives his ſage advice with wondrous ſkill, 
Which no man ever heeds, or ever will: 

Yet he perſiſts, inſtructing to confound, 

And with his cane points out the dubious ground, . 


Strong Nimrod now, freſh as the riſing dawn 
Appears, his ſinewy limbs, and ſolid brawn, 
The gazing crowd admires. He nor in courts 
Delights, nor pompous bulls; but rural ſports 
Are his ſoul's joy. At the horn's briſk alarms 
He ſhakes th' unwilling Phillis from his arms ; 
Monuts with the ſun, begins his bold carcer, 


To chaſe the wily fox, or rambling deer. 


So Hercules, by juno's dread command, 

From ſavage beaſts and monſters freed the land. 
Hark ! from the covert of yon gloo ny brake, 
Harmonious thunder rolls, the forcſts ſhake : 


Men, boys, and dogs, impatient for the chace, 


7 umultuous tranſports fluſh in every face; 
With ears cre& the courſer paws the ground, 


| Hills, vales, and hollow rocks, with chearing cries 


relound : 
Drive down the precipice (brave youths) with 
ſpeed, 
Bound o'er the river banks, and ſmoke along the 
mead. 
But whither would the devious Muſe purſue 
The pleaſing theme, and my paſt joys renew? 
Another labour now demands thy ſong, 
Stretch'd in two ranks behold th* expecting throng, 
As Nimrod pois'd the ſphere : his arm he drew 
Back like an arrow in the Parthian yew, 
Then launch'd the whirliag globe, and full as 
ſwift it flew : | | 
Bowls daſh'd on bowls confounded all the plain, 
Safe ſtood the foe, well-cover'd by his train, 


Aſſaulted tyrants thus their guard defends, 


Eſcaping by the ruin of their ſriends. 

Burt now, he ſtands expos'd, their order broke, 
And ſeems to dread the next deciſive ſtroke. 

50 at {ome bloody ſiege, the ponderous ball 
Batters with ceaſeleſs rage the crumbling wall, 
(A breach once made) ſoon galls the naked town, 
Riots in blood, and heaps on heaps are thrown, 


Each avenue thus clear'd, with aching heart 
Griper beheld, exerting all his art; 
Once more reſolves to check his furious foe, 
Block up the paſſage, and elude the blow. 
With cautious hand, and with leſs force, he threw 


But {topping ſhort, cover'd the mark from view. 
80 little Teucer on the well-fought field, 
Securely ſculk'd behind his brother's ſhield. 


Nimrod, in dangers bold, whoſe heart clate, 
Nor courted fortune's (miles, nor fear'd her hate; 
Perplex'd, but not diſcourag*'d, walk'd 5 8 
With curious eye examin'd all the ground; 

Net the leaſt opening in the front was ſound. 
$ideway 
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Side way he leans, declining to the right, 
And marks Eis way, and moderates his might. 
Smooth-pliding o'er the plain, th' obedient ſphere 


Held on its dubious road, while hope and fear 


Alternate ebb'd and flow'd in every breaſt: 
Now roliing nearer to the mark it preis'd; - 
Then chang'd its courſe, by the ſtrong biaſs rein'd, 
And on the foe diſcharg'd the ſorce that yet re- 
main'd. OBE. 7 
Smart was the ſtroke, away the rival fled, 
The ane intruder triumph'd in his ſtead. 
Victorious Nimrod ſeiz d the glittering prize, 
Shouts of outrageous joy ifivade the ſkies; 
Hands, tongues, and caps, exalt the victor's fame, 
Sabrina's banks return him loud acclaim. 


THE LAMENTATION OF DAVID 


over SAUL and JoNATHAN. 


ROSTR.ATE on earth the bleeding warrior 
lies, 
And Ifrael's beauty on the mountains dies; 
How are the mighty fallen ! 
Huſh'd be my ſorrows, gently fall my tears, 
Leſt my fad tale ſhould reach the aliens ears: 
Bid Fame be dumb, and tremble to prociaim 
In heathen Gath, or Aſcalon, our ſhame; 
Leſt proud Philiſtia, leſt her haughty ſoe, 
With impious fcorn inſult our ſolemn woe. 
O Gilboa, ye hills aſpiring high, 
The laſt ſad ſcene of Iſrael's tragedy : 
No fattening dews be on thy lawn diſtill'd, 
No kindly flowers refreſh the thirſty field; 
No hallow'd fruits thy barren ſoil ſhall raiſe, 
No ſpotleſs kids that on our altars blaze ; 
Loneſome and wild ſhall thy bleak ſummits riſe, 
Accurs'd by men, and hateful to the ſkies. 
On thee the ſhields of mighty warriors lay, 
The ſhield of Saul was vilely caſt away ; 
The Lord's anointed Saul; his facred blood 
Diſtain'd thy brow, and ſwell'd the common flood. 
How are the mighty fallen! 

Wheree'er their bands the royal heroes led, 
The combat thicken d, and the mighty bled; 
The ſlaughter'd hoſts beneath their falchions die, 
And wing'd with death unerring arrows fly; 
Unknowing to return, ſtill urge the foe, 

As ſate inſatiate, and as ſure the blow. 

The ſon, who next his conquering father fought, 
Repeats the wonders his example taught: 

Eager his ſire's illuſtrious ſteps to trace, 

And by heroit deeds aſſert his race. 

The royal eagle thus her ripening brood 

Trains to the quarry, and directs to blood: 
His darling thus the foreſt monarch rcars, 
A firm aſſociate for his future wars ; 

In union terrible, they ſeize the prey, 
The mountains tremble, and the woods obey, 

In peace united, as in war combin'd, 

Were Jonathan's and Saul's affections join d, 
Paternal grace with filial duty vy'd, 

And love the knot of nature cloſer ty'd. 

Ev'n fate rclents, reveres the ſacred band, 


And undivided bids their friendſhip aud, 


_— 


- 
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| But end a day of ealumuy in prayer 3 
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From earth to heaven enlarg'd, their joys im. 
prove, 

Still fairer, brighter ſtill they ſhine above, 

Bleſt in a long eternity of love. 

Daughters of Iſrael, o'er the royal urn 

Wail and lament ; the king, the father, mourn, 

Oh! now at leaſt indulge a pious woe, 

Tis all the dead receive, the living can beſtow. 

Caſt off your rich attire and proud array, 

Let undiſſembled ſorrows cloud the day: 

Thoſe ornaments victorious Saul beſtow'd, 

With gold your necks, your robes with purple 
glow'd: | a 

Quit crowns, and garlands, for the ſable weed, 

'To ſongs of triumph let dumb rief ſucceed 

Let all our grateful hearts for our dead patron 
bleed. 

How are the mighty fallen ! 

Though thusdiſtreſs'd, though thus o' erwhelm'd 

with grief, 

Light is the burthen that admits relief; 

My labouring ſou! ſuperior woes oppreſs, 

Nor rolling time can heal, nor fate redreſs, 

Another Faul your ſorrows can remove, 

No ſecon Jonathan ſhall bleſs my love. 


O Jonathan, my friend, my brother dear ! 
Eyes, ſtream afreſh, and call forth every tear : 
Swell, my ſad heart, each faultering pulſe beat 

low, 
Down ſink my head beneath this weight of woe: 
Hear my laments, ye hills! ye woods, return 
My ceaſeleſs groans ;.with me, ye turtles, mourn! 
Hew pleaſant haſt thou been ! each lovely grace, 
Each youthful charm, ſate Llooming on thy face: 
Joy from thine eyes in radient glories ſprung, 
And manna dropt from thy perſuaſive tongue. 
Witneſs, great heav'n! (from you thoſe ardours 
came) 
How wonderful his love ! the kindeſt dame 
Lov'd not like him, nor felt ſo warm a flame. 
No earthly paſſion to ſuch height aſpires, 
And ſeraplis only burn with purer fires. 
In vain, while honour calls to glorious arms, 
And iſracl s cauſe the pious patriot warms : 
In vain, while deaths promiſcuous fly below, 
Nor youth can bribe, nor virtue ward the blow, 


To a YOUNG LADY, with the IL1aD of Ho- 
MER trauflated. 


IJ The ſecret wiſhes of a wounded heart : 
Kind advocate ! exert thy utmolt zeal, 
Deſcribe my paſſion, and my woes reveal, 
Oſt ſhalt thou kiſs that hand where roſes bloom, 
And the white lily breathes its rich perfume ; 
On thee her eyes ſhall ſhine, thy leaves employ 
Each faculty, and ſooth her ſoul wi joy. _ 
Watch the foſt hour, when peaceful ſilence reighh 
And Philomel alone like me complains: _ 
When envious prudes no 'onger haunt the fair, 


"+ O, haypy volume, to the fair impart 
J 
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O'er Quar!es or Buryan nod, in dreams relent, 

Without diſguiſe give all their paſſions vent, 

| And mourn their wither'd charms, and youth- 
ſu] prime miſpent. 

Then by the waxen taper's glimmering light, 

With thee the ſtudious maid ſhall paſs the night; 

Shall fee! her heart beat quick in every page, 

And tremble at the ſtern Pelides“ rage: 

With horror view the half-drawn blade appear, 

And the deſponding tyrant pale with fear ; 

To calm that ſoul untam'd, ſage Neſtor fails, 

And ev'n celeſtial wiſdom ſcarce prevails. 

Then lead her to the maryin of the main, 

And let her hear th' impatient chief complain; 


e 


Toſs'd with ſuperior ſtorms, on the bleak ſhores - 


He lies, and louder than the billows roars. 
Next the dread ſcene unfold of war and blood, 
Hector in arms triumphant, Greece ſubdued ; 
The partial gods who with their foes conſpire, 
The dead, the dying, and the fleet on fire. 
But tell, oh ! tell che cauſe of all this woe, 
The ſatal ſource ſrom whence theſe miſchieſs flow; 
Tell her *twas love deny'd the hero fir d, 
Depriv'd of her whom moſt his heart deſir'd. 
Not the dire vengeance of the thunderiny Jove, 
5 Cay match the boundleſs rage of injur'd love. 
Stop the fierce torrent, and its billows riſe, 
Lay waſte the ſhores, invade both earth and ſkies; 
Confine it not, but let it gently flow, | 
It kindly chears the ſmiling, plains below, 
And everlaſting ſweets upon its borders grow. 

To Troy's proud walls the wondering maid con- 

Vey, 
With pointed fpires and golden turrets gay, 
The work of Gods : thence let the ſair behold 
The court of Priam, rich in gems and gold ; 
His numerous ſons, his queen's majeſtic pride, 
Tt aſpiring domes th*apartments ſtretching wide, 
Where on thc ir looms Sidonian virgins wrought, 
And weav'd the battles which their lovers fought. 
Here let her eyes ſurvey thoſe fatal charms, 
The beautcous prize that ſet the wo: in arms; 
Through gazing crowds. bright progeny of Jove, 
She walks, and every panting heart beats love. 
Ev'n ſapleſs age new bloſſoms at the ſight, 
And views the fair deſtroyer with delight : 
Bcauty's vaſt power, hence to the nymph make 
| known, . 

In Helen's triumphs let her read her own ; 
Nor blame her flaves, but lay the guilt on fate, 
And pardon failings which her charms create. 


V. 


With pleaſing viſions, thy fond heart abute ; 
an are thy hopes preſumptuous, vain thy 
Prayer, oY 
Bright is her image, and divinely fair : 
But oh 1 the goddeſs in thy arms is fleeting air. 
do dreams th* ambitious man when rich T okay, 
Or Burgundy, reſines his vulgar clay: | 
he white rod tremblee in his potent hand, 
Aud crowds obſequious wait his high command; 
Upon his breaſt he views the radiant ſtar, 
go 97 the word around him, peace or war: 
ol. 


2 
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Raſt bard ! forbear, nor let thy flattering Muſe? 
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In ſtate he reigns, for one ſhort, buſy night, 
But ſoon convinc'd by the next dawning light, C 
Curſes the fading joys that vaniſh from his ſight, 


- —— 


AN EPISTLE TO ALLAN RAMSAY. 


E.\R fair Avona's ſilver tide, 

| Whoſe waves in ſoſt meanders glide, 
I read, to the delighted ſwains, 

Your jocund ſongs ond rura] ſtrains, 
Smooth as her ſtreams your numbers wow, 
Your thoughts in varied beauties ſhow, 
Like flowers that on her borders grow, 
While 1 ſurvey, with raviſh'd eyes, 

His * friendly giſt, my valued prize, 
Where ſiſter Arts, with charms divine, 
In their full bloom and beauty ſhine, 
Alternately my ſoul is bleſt 


$ 


I Now | behold my welcome gueſt, 


That graceful, that engaging air, 
So de r to all the brave and fair. 
Nor has th* ingenious artiſt ſhown 
His outward lineaments alone, 
But in th' expreſſive draught delign'd, 
The nobler beauties of his mind ; 
True friendſhip, love, benevolence, 
Unſtudied wit, and manly ſenſe, 
Th-n, as your book I wander o'er, 
And feaſt on the delicious ſtore 

Like the luborious buſy bee, 
Pleas'd with the ſweet variety), 
With equal wonder and ſurprize, 
I ſee reſembling portraits riſe. * 
Brave archers march in bright array, 
in troops the vulgar line the way. 
Hcre the droll figures ſlily ſneer, 
Or coxcombs at full length appear. 
There woods and lawns, a rural ſcene, 
And ſwains that gambol on the green, 
Your pen can act the pencil's part 
With greater genius, fire, and art. 

Be ieve me, bard, no hunted hind 
That pants againſt the ſouthern wind, 
And ſeeks the ſtream through unknown ways ; 
No matron-in her teeming Gays, 

E'er felt ſuch longings, ſuch defires, 

As I to view thole lolty ſpires 

i hoſe domes, where fair Edina ſhrouds 

Her towering head amid the clouds. 

But oh! what dangers interpoſe! 

Vales deep with dirt, and hills with ſnows, 
Proud winter flo:.ds with rapid force, 

Forbid the pleaſing intercourſe. 

But ſure we bards, whoſe purer clay, 

Nature has mixt with lels allay, 

| Might ſoon find out an eaſier way. 

Do not ſage matrons mount on high, 
Aud ſwitch their broom-ſticks through the ſky ; 


* Lord Somervile was pleaſed to ſend me his 
dw picture, and Mr. Ramſay's works. 
77 5 SoMERVIL . 
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Ride poſt o'er hills, and woods, and ſeas, 


From Thule to th* Heſperides ? 

And yet the men of Greſham own 

'That this and ſtranger feats are done, 

By a warm fancy's power alone. 

This granted; why can't you and [ | 

Stretch forth our wings, and cleave the fky ? 

Since our poetic brains, you know, 

Than theirs muſt more intenfely glow. 

Did not the Theban ſwan take wing, 

Sublimely ſoar, and ſweetly ſing ? 

And do not we of humbler vein, 

Sometimes attempt a loſtier ſtrain 

Mount ſheer out of the reader's light, | 

Obſcurely loſt in clouds and night! 
Then elimb your Pegaſus with ſpeed, 

lu meet thee on the banks of Tweed: 

Not as our fathers did of yore, 

To ſwell the flood with crimſon gore ; 

Like the Cadmean murdering brood, 

Each thirſting for his brother's blood. 

For now all hoſtile rage ſhall ceaſe; 

Lull'd in the downy arms of __ 

Our honeſt hands and hearts ſhall join, 

O'er jovial banquets, ſparkling wine. 

Let Peggy at thy elbow wait, 

And I ſhall bring my bonny Kate. 

But hold—oh ! take a ſpecial care, 

T admit no prying Kirkman there 

I dread the Penitential Chair. 

What a ſtrange figure ſhould I make, 


A poor abandon'd Engliſh rake; 


A ſquire well born, and fix foot high, 
Perch'd in that ſacred pillory ? 

Let ſpleen and zeal be baniſh'd thence, 
And troubleſome impertinence, 

That tells his ſtory o'er again: 
Ill-manners and his ſaucy train, 

And ſelf- conceit, and ſtiff-rumpt pride, 
That grin at all the world beſide; 


Foul ſcandal, with a load of lies, 


Intrigues, rencounters, prodigies; 
Fame's buſy hawker, light as air, 
That feeds on frailties of the fair: 
Envy, hypocriſy, deceit, 

Fierce party-rage, and warm debate; 
And all the hell-hounds that are foes 
To friendſhip and the world's repoſe. 
But mirth inſtead, and dimpling ſmiles, 
Aud wit, that gloomy care beguiles; 
And joke, and pur, and merry tale, 
And toaſts, that round the table fail : 


While laughter, burſting through the crowd 


In vollies, tells our joys aloud. 

Hark ! the ſhrill piper meunts on high, 
The woods, the ſtreams, the rocks reply, 
To his far-ſounding melody. 

Behold each labuuring ſqueeze prepar 
Supplies of moduiated air. : 
Obſerve Croudero's : ctive bow, 

His head til! noddliug to and fro, 

His eyes, his cheeks, with rapture glow, 
See, ſee the baſhful nymphs advance, 

To icad the regulated dance ; : 


a 
$ 


+ The Scilly iſlands were fo called by the antients. 
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Each national diſpute ſhall end. 


. \ 
Flying ſtill, the ſwains purſuing, 
Yet with backward glances wooing, 
This, this ſhall be the joyous ſcene ; 
Nor wanton elves that ſkim the green 


Shall be ſo bleſt, fo blythe, ſo gay, 


Or leſs regard what dotards ſay. 
My Reſe ſhall then your Thiſtle greet, 


| The Union ſhall be more compleat ; 


And, in a bottle and a friend. 


BY ALLAN RAMS AT. 


IR, I had your's, and'own my pleaſure, 


on the receipt, exceeded meaſure. 
| You write with ſo much ſpirit and glee, 


Sac ſmooth, ſae ſtrong, correct and free ; 
That any he (by you allow'd 


To have ſome merit) may be proud. 


If that's my fault, bear you the blame, 


| Wha've lent me fic a lift to fame. 


Your ain tours high, and widens far, 
Bright glancing like the firſt-rate ſtar, 


And all the world beſtow due praiſe 


On the Collection of your lays ; 


4 Where various arts and turns combine, 


Which even in parts firſt poets ſhine : 
Like Mat and Swift ye ſing with eaſe, 
And can be Waller when you pleaſe. 
Continue, fir, and ſhame the crew 

That 's plagued with having nought to do, 
Who fortune in a merry mood 

Has overcharg'd with gentle blood, 


| But has deny'd a genius fit 


For action or aſpiring wit; 

Such kenna how t' employ their time, 
And think activity a crime: 

Aught the; to either do, or ſay, 

Or walk, or write, or read, or pray 
When money, their Factetum s able 
To furniſh them a numerous rabble, 
Who will, for daily drink and wages, 
Be chairmen, chaplains, clerks, and pages: 
Could they, like yon, employ their hours 
In planting theſe delightful flowers, 
Which carpet the poetic fields, 

And laſting funds ef pleaſure yields ; 
Nae mair they d gaunt and gove away, 
Or ſleep or loiter out the day, 

Or waſte the night damning their ſauls 
In deep debauch, and bawdy brawls: 
Whence pox and poverty prececd 

An early eild, and ſpirits dead. 

Reverſe of you ;—and him you love, 
Whoſe brighter ſpirit tours above 

The mob of thoughtleſs lords and beaux, 
Who in his ilka action ſhows | 
„True triendſhip, love, benevolence, | 
„ Unſtudy'd wit, and manly ſenſe.” 
Allow here what you ve ſaid your ſell, 


Nought can b' expreſt ſo juſt and well; 


ANSWER TO THE ABOVE EPISTLE, 


4 . 
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To him and her, worthy his love, | To ALBAN RAMSAY, 
l f bo 1 X | | 
1 e Upon his publiſhing a ſecond Volume of Poems. 


For their's and every Som'ril's joy, 

Ye wardins. round him take your place, 
And raiſe him with each manly grace ; 
Make his meridian virtues ſhine, 

To add freſh luſtres to his line : 

And many may the mother ſee. 

Of ſuch a lovely progeny. 


AIL, Caledonian bard ! whoſe rural ſtrains 
Delight the liſtening hills, and chear the plains! 
Already poliſh'd by fome hand divine, 
Thy purer ore what furnace can refine ? 
Careleſs of cenſure, like the ſun, ſhine forth, 
In native luſtre, and intrinſic worth. 
To follow.nature is by rules to write, 


3 She led the wap, and taught the Stagirite. 
Now, fir, when. Boreas nae mair thuds From her the critic's.taſte, the poet's fire, 
Hail, ſnaw and fleet, frae blacken'd clouds ;. 


: An ge, Both drudge in vain till ſne from heaven inſpire: 
'F While Caledonia's hills are green, By the ſame guide inſtructed how to ſoar, | 
15 And a her ſtraths. delight the een; Allan is now what Homer was before. 

While ilka flower. with fragrance blows, Ye choſen youths, who dare like him aſpire, 
And a“ the year its beauty ſhows ; And touch with bolder hand the golden lyre ! 
Before again the winter lour, | Keep nature ſtill in view; on her intent, 
What hinders then your northern tour ? * Climb by her aid the dangerous ſteep.aſcent 
Be ſure of welcome :. nor believe To laſting fame. Perhaps a little art 
Thoſe wha an ill report would give | Ils needful, to plane o'er ſome rugged part.; 
To Ed'nburgh and the land of cakes, But the moſt labour'd elegance and care, 
That nought what's neceſſary lacks. T' arrive at full perſection muſt deſpair. 
Here plenty's goddeſs frac her horn Alter, blot out, and write all o'er again, 
Pours fiſh and cattle, claith and corn, Alas! ſome venial fins will yet remain. 
In blyth abundance ;—and yet. mair, 


| Es Indulgence is to human frailty due, | 
Our men are brave, our ladies fair. Ev'n Pape has faults, and Addiſon afew ; 


5 e. th * yield => fouth., But thoſe, like miſts that cloud the morning ray, 
ilka thing, and fellows couth, ” | Are loſt-and vaniſh in the blaze. of day. 
To any but her ſiſter South. — _ e I IY 


Though ſome intruding pimple find a place 
Amid the gleries of Clarinda's face, 

f f We ſtill love on, with equal zeal adore, 
And ſpeats aft roar frae mountains high: Nor think her leſs a goddeſs than befare. 7 
The body tires—poor tottering cla, ] slight wounds in no diſgraceful ſcars ſhall end. 
and likes with eaſe at hame to ſtay 3 I Heal'd by the balm of ſome good-natur'd friend. 
While ſauls ſtride warlds at ilka ſtend, In vain thatt e Zaltncatiel | 
And can their widening views extend. While Spence preſides, and candor holds the ſcale, 
Mine ſees you, while you chearfu* roam, His generous breaſt, nor envy ſours, nor ſpite, 

On ſweet Avona's flowery howm, 


True, rugged roads are curſed dreigh, 


: Y 1 - | Taught by his * founder's motto how to write, 
There recollecting, with full view, : Geod-manners guides his pen. Learn'd without, 
Thoſe follies which mankind purſue ; : 5 pride. „ 9 
ene conſcious of ſuperior merit. In dubious points not forward to decide. 

ou riſe with a correctiug ſpirit ; If here and there uncommon beauties riſe, 
And, as an agent of the gods, | From flower to flower he roves with glad ſurprize. 
00 them with ſharp ſatyric rods : In failings no malignant pleaſure takes, ; 
9 divine !—Next, for a change, Nor rudely triumphs over ſmall miſtakes. 
: pes . and dale 1 lee you range, No nauſeous praiſe, no biting taunts offend; 
© = the fox or whidding hare, _ w' expect a cenſor, and we find a friend. 
While iar, health in pureſt air; | Poets, improv'd by his correcting care, 
1 nile joy frac heights and dales reſounde, Shall ſace their foes with more undaunted air, 
me d by the hola, horn and hounds : Stripp'd of their rags, ſhall like Ulyſſes ſhine, 
1 yet pleas d, the chace out- run, With more heroic port and grace divine. 
ce the friend, and ſetting ſun, No pomp of learning, and no fund of ſenſe, 
3 you to the temperate bicquor, Can e' er atone ſor loſt benevolence. 
2 makes the blood and wit flow quicker... May Wykeham's ſons, who in each art excel, 
N 5 eſt * £66 ee And rival antient bards in writing well, 
Thus with cool head — e breaſt 8 8 rags FRE DOR, OE n 
= gr day ſtream frae the caſt 3 And emulate their flights with bolder wing, 
laſpiring b 9 * From their own frailties learn Oe part, 
e long their aide. Your ü. Mildly to judge in gentleneſs o | eart ! 
Your ſervant Allan Ramſay wiſhes. * William of Wykeham, © Manners maketh 


man? 


Ya : Such 
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Such critics, Ramſay, jealous for our fame, 
Will not with malice inſolently blame, 
But lur 'd by praiſe the haggard Muſe reclaim. 
Retouch each line till all is juſt and neat, 

A work of proper parts, a whole almoſt compleat, 
So when ſome beautcous dame, a reigning toalt, 
The flower of Forth, and proud Edina's boaſt, 
Stands at her toilet in her tartan plaid, 

In all her richeſt head - geer trimly clad, 

The curious hand-maid with obſcrvant eye, 
CorreQs the ſwelling hoop that hangs awry ; 
Through every plait her buſy fingers rove, 

And now ſhe plics below, and then above, 

With pleaſing tattle entertains the fair, 

Each ribbon ſmooths, adjuſts each r.mbling hair, 
Till the gay nymph in her full luſtre ſhine, 

And Homer's Juno was not half ſo fine. 


To the AUTHOR of the Ertay oN Man. 


We ever work to ſuch perfection wrought ; 
How elegant the diction ] pure the thought! 
Not ſparingly adorn'd with ſcatter'd rays, 
But one bright beauty, one collected blaze: 
80 breaks the day upon the ſhades of night, 
Enlivening all with one unbounded light. 

To humble man's proud heart, thy great de- 

ſign; 

But whe ha read this wondrous work divine, 
So juſtly plann'd, and ſo politely writ, 
And not be proud, and boaſt of human wit? 

Yet juſt to thee, and *o thy precepts true, 
Let us know man, and give to God his due; 
His image we, but mix'd with coarſe allay, 
Our happineſs to love, adore, obey ; 
To praiſe him fer each gracious boon beſtow'd, 
For this thy work, for every leſſer good, 
With. proſtrate hearts before his throne to fall, 
And own the great Creator all in all. - 

The Muſe, which ſhould inſtruct, now enters 

tains, | 

On trifling ſubjecte, in enervate ſtrains ; 
Be it thy taſk to fet the wanderer right, 
Point out her way in her aerial flight ; 
Her noble mein, her honours loſt reſtore, 
And bid her deeply think, and proudly ſoar. 
Thy theme ſublime, and eaſy verſe, will prove 
Ker high deſcent, and miſſion from above. 

Let others now tranſlate; thy abler pen 
Shall vindicate the ways of God to men; 
In Virtue's cauſe ſhall glorioully prevail, 
When the bench frowns in vain, and pulpits fail. 
Made wiſe by thee, whoſe happy ſtyle conveys 
7 he pureſt moxals in the ſoſteſt lays, 18 
As angels ance, ſo now we mortals bold 
Shall climb the ladder Jacob view'd of old; 
Thy kind reſorming Muſe ſhall lead the way 
To the bright regions of eternal day. 5 


EPIST LE to Mr. THOMSON, 
On the firſt Edition of his Sgzagons, 
8. bright, ſo dark, upon an April day, 
> {be ſun darts forth, or hides his various ray ; 


* 
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So high ſo low, the lark aſpiring fings, 

Or drops to Garth again with folded wings; 

So {myoth, ſo rough, the ſea that laves our ſho 

Smiles in a calm, or in a tempeſt roars. ; 

Believe me, Thomſon, 'tis not thus | write, 

Severely kind, by envy ſour'd or ſpite : 

Nor would | rob thy brows to grace my own; 

Such arts are to my honeſt foul, unknown. 

I read thee over as a friend ſhould read, 

Griev'd when you fail, o'erjoyed when you ſuc» 
ceed 

Why ſhouſd thy Muſe, born ſo divinely fair, 

Want the refcrming toilet's daily care ? 

Dreſs the gay maid, improve each native grace, 

And call forth all the glories of her face: 

Studiouſly plain, and clegantly clean, 

With unaſſected ſpeech and eaſy mein, 

Th' accompliſh'd nymph, in all her beſt attire, 

Courts ſhall applaud, and proitrate crowds admire, 


| Diſcrectly darivg, with a ſtiflen'd rein, 
Firm in thy ſeat the flying ſteed reſtrain. 
Though ſew thy faults, who can perfection boaſt ? 

Spots in the ſun are in his luſtre loſt ; 

't ev'n thoſe ſpots expunge with patient care, 
Nor fondly the minuteſt error ſpare. 

| For kind and wiſe the parent, who reproves 

The lighteſt blemiſh in the child he loves. 

Read Philips much, conſider Milton more; 

But from their drofs extract the purer ore. 

To coin new words, or to reſtore the old, 

In ſouthern bards is dangerous and bold ; 

But rarely, very rarely, will ſucceed, 

When minted on the other fide of Tweed. 

Let perſpicuity o'er all preſide 

Soon ſhalt thou be the nation s joy and pride. 

The rhiming. gingling tribe, with bells and ſong, 

Who drive their limping Pegaſus along, 

Shall learn from thee in bolder flights to riſe 

To ſcorn the heaten road, and range the ſkies, 


A genius ſo refin'd, ſo juit, fo great, 
In Britain's iſle ſhall fix the Muſe's ſear, 
And new Parnaſſus ſhall at home create: 
Rules from thy works each future bard ſhall 
draw, wy 5 
Thy works, above the critic's nicer law, 


And rich in bril:iant gems without à flaw, 


mA 


To the Right Hon. Lady ANNE COVENTRY, 


UPON VIEWING HER FINE CHIMNEY-PIECE 
OF sukLIL-WORX. 


H E greedy merchant ploughs the ſea for 
ain, 
And rides exulting o'er the watery plain: 
While howling tempeſts, from their rocky bed, 
ladignant break around his careful head. | 
The royal fleet the liquid waſte explores, 

And ſpeaks in thunder to the trembling ſhores; 
The voice of .wrath awak'd the nations hear, 
The vanquiſh'd hope, and the proud victors e 

„ © 
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RY, 


Thoſe quit their chain, and theſe reſign their 
palm, 2 9 
While Britain's awſul flag commands a calm. 
The curious ſage, nor gain nor fame purſues, 
With other eyes the boiling deep he views; 
Hangs o'er the cliff inquiſitive to know 
The ſecret cauſes of its ebb and flow ; 
Whence breathe the winds that ruffle its ſmooth 
face, 
Or ranks in claſſes all the fiſhy race, 
From thoſe enormous monſters of the main, 
Who in the world, like other. tyrants, reign, 
To the poor cockle tribe, that humble band, 
Who cleave to rocks, or loiter on the ſtrand. 
Yet ev'n their ſhells the forming hand divine 
Has, with diſtinguiſh'd luſtre, taught to ſhine. 
What bright enamel ! and what various dyes ! 
What lively tints delight our wondering eyes! 
Th' Almighty Painter glows in every line ; 
How mean, alas! is Rapheal's bold defign, | 
And Titian's colouring, if compar'd to thine! 
juſtly ſupreme let us thy power revere, 
Thou fill'ſt all ſpace !. all beauteous every where! 
Thy riſing ſan with bluſhes paints the morn, 
Thy ſhining lamps the face of night adorn ; 
Thy flowers the meads thy nodding tr + 5 thehills; | 
The vales thy paſtures green, and bubuling rills; 
Thy coral groves, thy rocks that amber weep, 
Deck all the gloomy manſions of the deep: 
Thy yellow ſands diſtin& with golden ore, 
And theſe thy variegated ſhells the ſhore. 
To all thy works ſuch grandeur haſt thou lent, 
And ſuch extravagance of ornament, 
For the falſe traicor, man, this pomp and ſhow ! 
A ſcene ſo gay, for us poor worms below! 
No—for thy glory all theſe beauties riſe, 
Yet may improve the good, inſtruct the wiſe, 
You, madam, ſprung from Beauſort's royalline, 
Who, loſt to courts, can in your cloſet ſhine, 
Be known to uſe each bleſſing he beſtows, 
Belt known to praiſe the power from whence it 
flows. OR 


Shells in your hand the Parian rock defy, } 


Or agat, or Agyptian porphyry— 

More gloſſy they, their veins of brighter dye, 

See! where your riſing pyramids aſpire, 

Your gueſts ſurpriz'd the ſhining pile admire! 

In ſuture times, if ſome great Phidias riſe, 

V hoſe chiſel with his miſtreſs Nature vies, 

Who, with ſuperior 1kill, can lightly trace 

In the hard marble block the ſoiteſt face: 

Lo crown this piece, ſo cleganitly neat, | 

Your well-wrought buſto ſhall the whole compleat; 

Or your own work from age to age preſide; 

lis author ance, and then its greateſt pride. 
1 | : | 


* — 
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ADDRESS TO HIS ELBOW-CHA!R, 
NEW CLOATUHED. N 
Mie companion, and my faithful friend! 
If Orpheusraughtthe liſtening oaks to bend; 
f ſtones and rubbiſn, at Amphion's cal, 
Dans d into form, and built the Theban wall; 
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True, thou art ſpruce and fine, a very beau; 
But what are trappings and external ſhow ? 
To real worth alone 1 make my court ; 
Knaves are my ſcorn, and coxcombs are my ſport, 
Once I beheld thee far leſs trim and gay; 
Rayged, disjointed, and to worms a prey; 
The ſafe retreat of every lurking mouſe: 
Derided, ſhunn'd ; the lumber of my houſe! _ 
Thy robe how chaug'd from what it was before! 


Tis thus capricious Fortune wheels us round ; 
- Aloft we mount—then tumble to the ground. 
Yet grateful 4%, my conſtaney I prov'd; | 
| knew thy worth; my friend in ragsl lov'd 
love thee, mere; nor, like a courtier, ſpurn'd * 
My benefacter, when the tide was turn'd. 
With conſcious ſhame, yet frankly, I confeſs, 
hat in my youthful days—1 lov'd thee leſs. 
Where vanity, where plcaſure call'd, I ſtray'd; 
And every wayward appetite obey'd. 
But ſage experience taught me haw to prize 
Myſelf; and how, this world: ſhe bade me riſe 
To nobler flights regardleſs of a race 
Of factious emmets; pointed where to place 0 
My bliſs, and lodg'd me in thy ſoſt einbrace. 
Here on thy yielding down l fit ſecure ; 
And, patiently, what heaven has ſ-nt, endure; 
From all the futile cares of buſineſs free ; 


| Not fond of life, but yet content to de: 


Here mark the fleeting hour- ; regret the paſt ; 
And ſeriouſly prepare to meet the laſt. 

So ſafe on ſhore the penſion'd ſailor lies; 
And all the malice of the ſtorm defies ; 
With caſe of body bleſt, and peace of mind, 
Pities the reſtleſs crew he left behind 
Whilſt, in his cell, he meditates alone 
On his great voyage, to the world unknown, 


L 


| Ss 6 RN 6 
3 
A 8 o'er \ ſteria's fields I rove, 
The blifsſul ſcat of peace and- love, 
Ten thouſaud beauties round me rife, 
And nungle pleaſure with ſurprize, 
By nature bleſt in Every part, | 
Adorn'd with every grace of art, 
This paradiſe of blooming jays 
Each raptur d ſenſe, at once, employs. 
| * 


But when I view the radiant queen, 

Who form'd this fair enchanting ſcene; 
Pardon, ye grots! ye cryital floods! 

Ye breathing ſhowers! ye ſhady woods! 
Your coolneſs na no more invites; 

No more your murmuring ſtream delights; 
Your {weets decay, vour verdure's flown; 
My ſoul's inteut on her alone. 


PARAPHRASE VPON A FRENCH SONG, 
« Venge moi d'une ingrate maitreſſe, 
« Dicu du vin, Pimpluie bon yvrcile,” 
IND rehief in all my pain, 


Why ſhouldft not thou attend my humble lays, | 
Aud hear my grateyl karp reſound thy praiſe? 


Vengeancy.on th' ingruteful fair! 


Jolly Bacchus! hear my prayer 
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Thy velvet robe, which pleas'd my ſires of yore! 
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In thy ſmiling cordial bowl, 
Drown the ſorrows of my ſoul, 
All thy deity employ, 
Gild each gloomy thought with joy, 
Jolly Bacchus! fave, oh ſave, 
From the deep devouring grave, 
A poor, deſpairing, dying ſwain. 
- Haſte away, 
Haſte away, 
Laſh thy tigers, do not ſtay, 4 
I'm undone if thou delay. 
If I view theſe eyes once more, 
Still ſhall love, and till adore, 
And be more wretched than before. 
Sce the glory round her face ! 
See her- move 5 
With what a grace! 
Ye gods above !. 
Ts ſhe not one of your. immortal race ?— - 
Fly, ye winged Cupids, fly, 
Dart like Eghrning through the ſky: 
Would you in marble temples dwell, 
The dear-one to my arms compel ; 
Bring her in bans of-myrtle tied; 
Bid her forget, and bid her hide, 
All her ſcorn, and all her pride. 
Would ye that your flave repay 
A ſmoaking hecatomb each day ;. 
O reſtore 
The beauteous Goddeſs I adore; 
O reſtore, with all her charms, 
The faithleſs vagrant to my arms! , 


HUDIBRAS Ap MILTON zzcoxciLen. 
To Sir Aporrnus OucuToN, 


& Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
© Impavidum ferient ruinæ.“ Hon. 


EAR knight, how great a drudge is he 
Who would excel in poetry! | 
And yet how ſew have learnt the art, 
T' inform the head, or touch the heart! 
Some, witha dry and barren brain, 
Poor rogues ! like coſtive lap-dogs ſtrain; 
While others with a flux of wit, | 
The reader and their friends beſh-t. 
Would you (Sir Knight) my judgment know? 
He ſtill; writes worſt who writes /e-/0. : 
In this the mighty ſecret lies, 
To elevate and to ſurprize; 
Thus far my pen at random run, 
The fire was out, the clock ſtruck one. 


When, lo | ſtrange hollow murmurs from without, 


Invade my ears. In every quarter rouz d, 

The warring winds ruſh from their rocky caves. 

Tumultuous; the vapours dank, or dry, 

Beneath their ſtandards rang'd, with lowering 
front 

Darken the welkin. At each dreadful ſhock. 


Oaks, pines, and elms, down to their mother earth 


Bend low their ſuppliant heads: the noddin 
towers | | 

Menace deſtruction, and old Edrick's houſe. 

From its foundation ſhakes, The bellying clouds 


. © 
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Burlt into rain, or gild their ſable ſxirte 


With flakes of ruddy fire; fierce elements 
In ruin reconcil'd ! redoubled peals 


Of ceaſeleſs thunder roar. Conx ul ions rend 
The firmament The whole creation ſtands 


Mute and appall'd, and trembling waits its doom. 


And now perhaps, dear friend, you wonder 
In this. dread ſcene of wind rain, thunder, 


What a poor guilty wretch could do; 
Then hear—(for, faith, I tell you true) 
F water'd, ſhook my giddy head, 
Gravely brake wind, and went to bed. 


&.. * * 4 * 7 by . n 
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Urox MixANDA's LEAVING THE COUNTRY, 


HE ſun departing hides his head, 
The lily and the roſe are dead, 
The birds forget to fing ; 
The cooing turtles now no more 


| Repeat their amorous ditties o'er, 


But watch th' approaching ſpring, 


For ſoon the merry month of May 
Reſtores the bright all-chearing ray; 


Soft notes charm every. grove : 


Ihe flowers ambroſial incenie breathe, 
And all above, and all beneath, 5 


Is fragrance, joy, and love. 


so when Miranda hence retires, 
Each ſhepherd only not expires: 


How rueful is the ſcene ! 
How the dull moments creep along !. 


No ſportive dance, no rural ſong, 


No gambols on the green. 


Yet, when the radiant nymph appears, 
Each field its richeſt livery wears, 


All nature's blithe and gay; 
The ſwains tranſported with delight, 


After a long and gloomy night, 


Bleſs the reviving day. 
While thus, indulgent to our prayer 


Kind heaven permitted us to ſhare 


A bleſling ſo divine; 
While fmiling hope gave ſome relief,” 
And joys alternate ſooth'd our grief, 
What ſhepherd could repine ? 


But now—her. fatal loſs we mourn, 
Never, oh! never to return 
Io theſe deſerted plains; 
Undone, abandon'd to deſpair, 
Alas! *tis winter all the year 
To us unhappy ſwains. 
Ye little Loves, lament around; 
With empty quivers ſtrew the ground, 
Your bows unbent lay down ; 


—— 


Harmleſs your wounds, pointleſs your darts. 


And frail your empire o'er our hearts, 
Till ſhe your triumphs crown. 


Ye Nymphs, ye Fawns, complaining ſigh; 


Ye Graces, let your treſſes fly, 
The ſport of every wind : 
Ye mimic Echoes tell the woods, 
Repeat it to the murmuring floods, 
She's gone! ſhe's gone! unkind! 


Fo. 
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| His urn refreſhing, or protecting ſhade, | 
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Break, ſhepherds, break each tuneleſs reed, 
Let all your flocks at random feed, 
Each flowery garland tear; 
Since Wit and Beauty quit the plain, 
Paſt pleaſures but enhance our pain, 
And life's not worth our care. 


3 AS. "IR" 


TO PHYLLIS. 
FP"HOUGH cloſe immur'd, poor captive maid ! 
Young Danae play'd a wanton part ; 

The gold that in her lap was laid, 

Soon found a paſſage to her heart. 
Ambitious Semele, beguil'd 

By Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Amid the bright deſtruction ſmil'd, 

Enjoy'd her God, and dy'd in ſtate, 
The ſwan on Leda's whiter breaſt, 

Artful deceiver ! neſtling lay, 
With joy ſhe clafp'd her downy gueſt, 

Fond of a bird ſo ſoft and gay. 
What boon can faithſul merit ſhare, 

Where intereſt reigns, or pride, or ſhow ? 
'Tis the rich banker wins the fair, 

The garter'd knight, or feather d beau. 
No more my panting heart ſhall beat, 

Nor Phyllis claim one parting groan 3 
Her tears, her vows, are all a cheat, 

For woman loves herſelf alone. 


To the Right Hon: the EAAL of HALIrAx, 
With the Fable of the Two Springs. 


HaLirax! a name for ever dear, 

To Phbus, and which all the Nine revere, 
Accept this humble pledge of my eſteem, - 
30 juſtly thine, benevolence my theme. 

In myſtic tales, and parables, of old | 
Grave Eaſtern Seers inſtructive leſſons told; 
Wiſe Greece from them receiv'd the happy plan, 
And taught the brute to pedagogue the man. 

The matron truth appears with better grace, 


When well-wrought fables veil her reverend face: 


Dry precept may inſtruc, but can't delight, 

While pleaſing fictions all our powers excite. 

Our buſy minds each faculty employ, 

And range around, and ſtart their game with joy; 

Pleas'd with the chace, make the rich prey their 
own, 

And glory in the conqueſts they have won. 

Fable alone can crown the poet's brow, 

Upon his works immortal charms beſtow : 

And 'twere a fin that method to diſprove, 

Which Heaven has fixed by ſanctions from above. 

My humble Muſe in calm retirement roves 

Near moffy fountains, and near ſhady” groves : 

Yet there, ev'n there, her loyal hayds would raiſe 

Some rural trophy to her monarch's praiſe ; 

Inſtru& thoſe ee and thoſe groves to ſhow, 

What copious bleſſings from his bounty flow; 

While flowers and ſhrubs bleſs his propitious aid, 


— Pr 
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To fame forbidden tread the lawleſs way, 


To pay juſt heaven what righteous monarchs owe, 
{ And, like that heaven, to bleſs the world below : 
Can ye forget the bleſſings he beſtow'd ? 


| From all her ſtores her nobleſt Pzans chuſe; 


His fame—which Envy's breath can never blaſt, 
But ages yet to come ſhall join the paſt, 


And ſee ſhe ſmiles! through all the groves 


| Clap all your wihgs, ye little Loves; 


Ve liſtening oaks, bend to my ſong, 
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Great friend of human kind ! thy pious hand 
Nor wounds to kill, nor conquers to command. 
Let haughty tyrants of falſe glory dream, 
Without remorſe purſue the bloody ſcheme ; 


And o'er the ravag'd world extend their ſway : 

'Tis thine, great George, to guard thy favou- 
rite iſle, 

From open force, and every ſecret wile, 

To raiſe th' opprefs'd, tomake the captiveſmile; 


To bring the ſtraggling ſheep-into the fold, 
And by wiſe laws reſtore an age of gold. 
Ye bliſsful ſeats where Tame and Iſis join, 
Lovely retirement of the ſacred Nine, 
Parent of arts, and once my ſweet abode, 


To build new temples, to repair the old, 0 


Can ſophiſtry prevail againſt that prince, 
Whoſe mercy and benevolence convince ? 
Oh ! touch each tuneſul ſtring, let every Muſe 


Pay what ſhe can in tributary lays, 

And to his virtue grant ſupplies of praiſe, 
To all the world your grateful hearts make known, 
And in your monarch's fame record your own. . 


And Brunſwick's glory withthe world ſhall laſt. 


A SONG FOR THE LUTE. 
6 my lute, move every itring, 


Soft as my ſighs, reveal my pain; 
While I, in plaintive numbers, ſing 


Of lighted yows, and cold diſdain, 


In vain her airs, in vain her heart, 
In vain ſhe frowns when [ appear, 
Thy notes ſhall melt her frozen heart ; 
She cannot hate, if ſhe can hear. 


2 


Triumphant Io-Pzans found : 


Ye ſportive Graces, dance around. 


Nor Orpheus play'd a nobler Jay : 
Ye ſavages, about me tarong ; 
Ye rocks, and haxder hearts, obey. 
She comes, ſhe comes, relenting fair! 
To fill with joy my longing arms; 
What faithful laver can deſpair, 
Who thus with verſe, and muſick, charmy ? 


THE COQUET, 
HEN tortur'd by the cruel fair, 
And almoſt mad with wild deſpair, 
My fleeting ſpirits rove; 
One cordial glance reſtores her ſlave, 
Redeems me from the gaping grave, 
And ſoothes my ſoul to love. 3 
5 Thus 
0 


Depends on thy capricious will, 


A nice prude at fiſteen! and a romp in decay! 
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Thus in a ſea of doubt I'm toſs'd, 
Now ſunk, now thrown upon the coaſt ; 
What wretch can long endure 
Such odd, perplexing pangs as theſe, 
When neither mortal the diſeaſe, 
Nor yet compleat the cure ? 


Proud tyrant! ſince to ſave, or kill, 


This milder fentence give; 
Reverſe my ſtrange, untoward fate, 
Oh! let me periſh by thy hare, 

Or by thy kindneſs ſive! 


THE SUPERANUATED LOVER, 


EAD to the ſoft delights of love, 
Spare me, O ſpare me, cruel boy; 
Nor ſeek in vain that heart to move, 
Which pants no more with amorous joy. 


Of old, thy ſaichful hardy ſwain, 
{When ſmit with fair Paſtora's charms) 
I ſerv'd thee many a long campaien, 
And wide I ſpread thy conquering arms. 
Now, mighty god, diſmiſs thy ſlave, 
To feeble age let youth ſucceed ; 
Recruit among the firong and brave, 
And kindly ſpare an invalide. 
Adieu, fond hopes, fantaſtic cares, 
Ye killing joys, ye pleaſing pains! 
My ſoul for better gueſts prepares, 
Reaſon reſtor'd, and virtue reigns. 
But why, my Cloe, tell me why? 
Why trickles down this ſilent tear? 
Why do theſe bluſhes riſe and die ? 
Why ſtand l mute when thou art here? 
Ev'n ſleep affords my ſoul no reſt, 
Thee bathing in the ſtream l view; 
With thee 1 dance, with thee 1 feaſt, 
Thee through the gloomy grove purſue, 
Triumphant God of gay deſires ! 
Thy vaſſal's raging pains remove; 
I burn, I burn, with ficrcer fires, 
Oh!] take my life, or crown my love. 


ADVICE TO THE LADIES. 


WHO now regards Chloris, her tears, and her | 


wh ning, 
Her fighs, and fond wiſhes, and aukward repining! 
What a pother is here, with her amorous glances, 
Soft fragments of Ovid, and ſcraps of romances ! 


Cold December affects the ſweet bloToms of May; 

To fawn in her dotage, and in her bloom ſpurn us, 

Is to quench love's bright torch, and with touch- 
wood to burn us, 


Believe me, dear maids, there's no way of evading; 


V hile ye piſh, and cry nay, your roles are fading: 


Though your paſſion ſurvive, your beauty will 
dwindle, 


When bright in your zeniths we proſtrate beforeye, 
When ye ſet in a cloud, what fool will adore ye? 

Then, ye fair, be adviſed, and ſnatch the kind bleſſing, 
And ſhew your good conduct by timely poſſeſſing. 


ANACREONTIC.—To CLOE DRINKING. 


\ \ T HEN, my dear Cloe, you reſign _ 
One happy hour to mirth and wane, 


Each glaſs you drink {till paints your face 
With ſome new viQorious grace: 
Charms in reſcrve my ſoul ſurprize, 
And by treſh wounds your lover dies, 
Who can reſiſt thee, lovely fair! 

That wit! that ſoft engaging air! 
Each panting heart its homage pays, 
And all the vaſſal world obcys. p 
God of the grape, boaſt now no more, 
Thy triumphs on far Indus' ſhore : 


| Each uſeleſs weapon now lay down, 


Thy tigers, car, and ivy-crown ; 
Give but this juice in full ſupplies, 
And truſt thy fame to Cloe's eyes. 


TO A DISCARDED TOAST. 


ELIA, confeſs tis all in vain, 
To patch the ruins of thy face 
Nor of ill- natur d Time complain, 
That robs it of each blooming grace. 


If Love no more can bend his bow, | 
Nor point his arrows ſrom thine eye, 


| If no lac'd fop, nor feather'd beau, 


Deſpairing at thy feet ſhall die: 


Vet ſtill, my charmer, wit like thine 


Shall triumph over age and fate; 
Thy ſetting beams with luſtre ſhine, 
And rival their meridian height. 


Beauty, fair flower ! ſoon fades away, 
And tranſient are the joys of love; 

But wit, and virtue, ne'er decay, 
Ador'd below, and bleſs'd above. 


THE PERJURED MISTRESS. 
From Hotace, Epod. xv. ad Neæram. 


TVI night, and heaven intent with all 
its eyes 
Gaz'd on the deceitful maid ; 
A thouſand pretty things the ſaid, 
A thouſand artful tricks the play'd, : 
From me, deluded me, her falichood to diſguiſe, | 


She claſp'd me in her foft encircling arms, 
She preſs d her glowing cheek to mine, 
The.ciinging ivy, or the curling vine, 
Did never yet ſo cloſely twine; ö 
Who could bman and bear the luſtreof her charms! 


And thus ſhe ſwore: by all the powers above, 
When winter ſtorms fhall ccaſe to roar, 
When fummer ſuns ſhall ſhine no more, 
hen wolves their cruelty give o'er, 


/ 


And our languiſhing embers can never rekindle. 


Nezra then, and not till then, ſhall ceareto _ 


* 
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Ah! falſe Neæra ! perjur'd fair! but know, FROM MARTIAL. Eris. xlvii. 
3 l have a ſou! too great to hear | : | 
, >'rival's pred infolting wie, OULD you, my friend, find out the true 
, Another may be found as fair, [ you. en 


* 


x | ; To live at eaſe, and ſtem the tide of fate; 
As fair, ungrateful nymph ! and far more juſt thun The grand e e mai els. 
Shouldſt thou repent, and at my feet be laid, And theſe ingredients to he happy chuſe : 
Dejected, penitent, forlorn, Firſt an eſtate, not got with toi and ſweat, 
And all thy former follies mourn, But unincumber'd left, and free from debt : 
Thy proff-r'd paſſion I would fcorn : 


For let that be your dull forefather's care, 
The Gods ſhall do me right on that devoted head. | To pinch and drudge for his deſerving heir ; 


And you, ſpruce fir, who inſolently gay, Fruitful and rich, in land that s fonnd and good, 
Exulting, laugh at my diſgrace, That fills your barns with corn, your hearth with 
Doaſt with vain airs, and {tiff grimace, wood; 

Your large eſtate, your handſome face, That cold nor hunger may your houſe infeſt, 
Proud of a fleeting bliſs, the pageant of a day : While flames invade the ſkies, and pudding crowns 

You too ſhall ſoon repent this haughty ſcorn ; R the feaſt. | 
When, fickle as the ſea or wind, A quiet mind, ſerene, and free ſrom care, 

The proltitute ſhall change her mind, Nor puzzling on the bench, nor noiſy at the bar; 
To ſuch ms, ; turn. A body ſound, that phyſick cannot mend; 


. : : And the beſt phylick of the mind, a friend, 
Then fhanll 1 , 0999 LINGO: 1 MY Equal in birth, in humour, and in place, 
8 Thy other ſeif, diſtinguiſh'd but by face; 
Toa VouNG LADY, who ſpent the night in Tears, | Who'e ſympathetic ſoul takes equal ſhare 

upon a Report that her Brother was to fight a | Of all thy pieaſure, and of all thy care. 

Duel the next Morning. A modeſt board, adorn'd with men of ſenſe, 
No French ragouts, nor French impertinence 
A merry bottleto engender wit, 

Not over-dos' d, but quanitm uf j,; 

Equal the error is in each exceſs, 

Nor dulneſs leſs a fin than drunkenneſs. 

tender wife diſfolving by thy ſide, 


ASTORA weeps, let every lover mourn, 

Her grief is no leſs ſatal than her ſcorn : 
Thole ſhining orbs inflict an equal pain, 
O'erflown with tears, or pointed with diſdain. 
When doubts and fears invade that tender breaſt, 
Where peace, and joy, and love ſhou'd ever rett ; 
As flowers depriv'd of the ſun's genial ray, 
Farthward we bend. and ſilently decay; 

In ſpight of all philoſophy can do, 

Our hearts relent, the burſting torrents flow, 

We feel her pains, and propagate her woe. 9 

Exch mournful Muſe laments the weeping fair, 

The Graces all their comely treſles tear, 

Love drags his wings, and droops his little head, 

And Venus mourns as for Adonis dead. . 
Patience, dear maid, nor without cauſe com- 

plain, | | 
O laviſh not thoſe precious drops in vain ; 
Under the ſhield of your prevailing charms, 


Eaſy and chaſte, free from debate and pride, 

Each day a miltreſs, and each njght a bride. 

Sleep undiſturb'd, and at the dawn af day, 

Ihe merry horn, that chides thy tedious ſtay; 

A horſe that's clean, ſure-footed, ſwift, and found, 

And do-:s that make the echoing clifts retound ; 

That ſweep the dewy plains, out-fly the wind, 

And leave domeſtic ſorrows far behind. 

Picas'd with thy preſent lot, nor grudging at the 

aſt, 

Not er, when thy time ſhall come, nor hoping 

for thy laſt. 


=” 


Your happy brother. lives ſecure from harms, To a GENTLEMAN, who married his caſt Miſtreſi · 
Your bright reſembiance all my rage diſarms From Horace, Book III. Ode ix. 
Your influence unable to withſtand, D. W 


1 HILE | was yours, and yours alone, 
Ihe conſcious ſteel drops from my trembling hand; 2 , 1 


Proudand tranſported with your charms, 


\ all Low at your feet the guiity weapon lie 8, _ I envy'd not the Perſian throne, 
The foe repents, and the fond lover dies. But reign'd more glorious in your arms. 
Aneasthus by men and Gods purſued, . whit : 4 
Feeble with wounds, defil'd with duſt and blood, 1 . = gs ors " FX 2 bent 
Beauty's bright Goddeſs interpos'd her charms, N 15 n hates h wp Gab bon... © 
a nd rd the hawon of Dru Bom Deveiads axrnn: Not Ilia couid with me compare, 
ile. Wann ak. oy, N So fam ad, or ſo divinely bleſt 
D In Suky's arms entranc'd I lie, 
To Dr. — reading Mathematicks. So ſwectly ſings the warbling fair! 
3 For whom moſt willingly 1'd die, 
AIN our purſuits of knowledge, vain our care, Would Fate the gentle Syren ſpare. 
rms? i he coſt and labour we may juſtly ſpare. | : : 
_ Dezth from this coarſe alloy refizes the mind, B. Me Billy burns with mutual fire, 
* Leaves us at large t expatiate unconfin'd; For whom I'd die, in when i live, : 
| All ſeience opens to our wondering eyes, | For whom each moment I'd expire, 
, And the good man is in a moment wile. Miglit he, my better part, lucvive. 
love: TOs „„ D. Should 
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D. Should I once more my heart reſign, 
Would you the penitent receive ? 
Would Suky ſcorn'd atone my crime? 
And would my Bruny own her ſlave ? 
J. Though brighter he than blazing ſtar, 
More fickle thou than wind or ſea, 
With thee, my kind returning dear, 
Fd live, contented die with thee. 


A DAINTY NEW BALLAD. 


Occaſioned by a Clergyman's Widow of Seventy 
Years of Age, being married to a young Ex- 
eiſeman. 

8 5 liv'd in our good town, 

A relict of the gown, 

A chaſte and humble dame ; 
Who, when her man of God 
Was cold as any clod, 

Dropt many a tear in vain. 


But now, good people, learn all, 
No grief can be eternal; 
Nor is it meet, I ween, 
That folks ſhould always whimper, 
There is a time to ſimper, 

As quickly ſhall be ſeen. 


For love that little urchin, 
About this widow lurching, 
Had bily fix*d his dart; 
The ſilent creeping flame 
Boil'd ſore in every vein, 
And glow'd about her heart. 


So when a pipe we ſmoke, 

And from the flint provoke 

The ſparks that twinkling play; 
The touchwood old and dry 

With heat begins to fry, 

And gently waſte away. 
With art ſhe patch'd up nature, 
Reforming every ſeature, 
Keſtoring every grace: 

To gratify her pride, 
She ſtopp'd eack cranny wide, 

And painted o'er her face. 


Nor red, nor <ke the white, 
Was wanting to invite, 

Nor coral lips that pout ; 
But, oh ! in vain fhe tries, 
With darts to arm thoſe eye 

That dimly ſquint about. 


With order and with care, 
Her pyramid of hair 
Sublimely mounts the ſky ; 
And, that ſhe might prevail, 
She bolſter'd up her tail, 
With rumps three ſtories high, 


With many a rich perfume, ' 
She purify'd her room, 

As there was need, no doubt; 
For on theſe warm occaſions, 
Offenſive exhalations ? 

Are apt to fly about. 
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On beds of roſes lying, 
Expecting, wiſhing, dying, 
Thus languiſh'd for her love 
The Cyprian Queen of old, 
As merry bards have told, 
All in a myrtle grove. 


In pale of mother church, 
She fondly hop'd to lurch, 

But, ah me! hop'd in vain; 
No doctor could be found, 
Who this her caſe profound 

Durſt venture to explain. 


At length a youth full ſmart, 
Who oft by. magic art 
Had div'd in many a hole; 
Or kilderkin, or tun, 
Or hogſhead, twas all one, 
He d ſound it with his pole. 


His art, and eke his face, 
So ſuited to her caſe, | 

Engag'd her love-fick heart ; 
Quoth ſhe, My pretty Diver, . 
With thee I'll live for ever, 

And from thee never part. 
For thee my bloom reviving, 
For thee freſh charms ariſing, 

Shall melt thee into joy ; 


Nor doubt, my pretty ſweeting, 


Ere nine months are compleating, 
To fee a honny boy. 


As ye have ſeen, no doubt, 
A'candle when juſt out, 

In flames break forth again ; 
So ſhone this widow bright, 
All blazing in deſpight 

Ot threeſcore years and ten. 


CANIDIA's EPITHALAMIUM. 
| Upon the ſame, 


TOME as malevolent, as old, 
To blaſt Canidia's face, 


| (Which once twas rapture to behold) 


With wrinkles and diſgrace. 15 


Not ſo in blooming beauty bright, 


Each envying virgin's pattern, 


She reign'd with undiſputed right 


A * prieſteſs of St. Cattern. 


ach ſprightly ſoph, each brawny thrum, 
Spent his firſt runnings here; 

And hoary doctors dribbling come, 
To languiſh and deſpair. 


Low at her feet the proſtrate arts 
1 heir humble homage pay ; 
To her the tyrant of their hearts, 
Each bard directs his lay. 
But now, when impotent to pleaſe, 
Alas ! ſhe would be doing ; 
Reverſing Nature's wiſe decrees, 
She goes herſelf a-wooing. : 
* She was bar-keeper at the Cattern- wheel in 
Oxford. 
Though 
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Though brib'd with all her pelf, the ſwain 
Moſt awkardly complies ; 

Preſs'd to bezr arms, he ſerves in pain, 
Or from his colours flies. 


80 does an ivy, green when old, 
And ſprouting in decay; 

In juiceleſs joyleſs arms infold 
Aſapling young and gay. 

The thriving plant, if better join'd, 
Would emulate the ſkies; 

But, to that wither'd trunk confia'd, 
Grows ſickly, pines, and dies. 


— — 
HUNTING SONG. 


EHOLD, my friend, the roſy-finger'd Morn, 
With bluſhes on her face, 
Peeps o'er yon azure hill; 

Rich gems the trees enchaſe, 
Pearls from each buſh diſtil, 
Ariſe, ariſe, and hail the light new-born. 


Hark ! hark! the merry horn calls, come away: 
Quit, quit thy downy bed; 
Break from Amynta's arms 
Oh] let it ne'er be ſaid, 

That all, that all her charms, 

Though ſhe's as Venus fair, can tempt thy ſtay. 


Perplex thy ſoul no more with cares below, 
For what will pelf avail !_ 
Thy courſer paws the ground, 
Each beagle cocks his tail, 
They ſpend their meuths around, 
While health, and pleaſure, ſmiles on every brow. 


Try, huntſmen, all the brakes, ſpread all the plain, 
Now, now, ſhe's gone away, 
Strip, ſtrip, with ſpeed purſue ; 
The jocund God of day, 
Who fain our ſport wou'd view, 
dee, ſee, he flogs his fiery ſteeds in vain. 


Pour down, like a flood from the hills, brave boys, 
On the wings of the wind 
The merry beagles fly ; 
Dull Sorrow lags behind : 
Ye ſhrill echoes, reply; | 
Catch each flying ſound, and double our joys. 


Yerocks, woods, and caves, our muſick repeat : 
The bright ſpheres thus above, | 
A gay refulgent train, 
Harmoniouſly move 
Oer yon celeſtial plain 
Like us whirl along, in concert ſo ſweet. 
Now puſs threads the brakes, and heavily flies, 
At the head of the pack 
Old Fidler bears the bell, 
Every ſoil he hunts back, 
And aloud rings her knell, 
Till forc'd into view, ſhe pants and ſhe dies. 


in life's dull round thus we toil, and we ſweat ;, 
Diſcaſes, grief, and pain, 
An implacable crew, 
While we double in vain, 
„ Onrelenting purſue, 


Dil, quite hunted down, we yield with regret... 


% 
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This moment is ours, come while ye may, 
What's decreed by dark fare 
Is not in our power, 
Since to-morxow's too late, f 
Take the preſent kind hour: 
With wine chear the night, as ſports bleſs the day. 


A TRANSLATION of HORACE, Ep. x. | 
Horace recommends a Country Life, and diſſuades 
his Friend from Ambition and Avarice. 


EALTH to my friend loſt in the ſmoky 


town, 


\ From him who breathes in country air alone, 
In all things elſe thy ſoul and mine arc one; 


And like two aged ong acquainted doves, 

The m_— our mutual hate, the ſame our mutual 
oves. a 

Cloſe, and ſecure, you keep your lazy neſt, 

My wandering thoughts won't let my pinions reſt z 

O'er rocks, ſcas, woods, [ take my wantonflight, 

And each new object charms with new delight. 

To ſay no more, my friend, | live. and reign, 

Lord of myſelf : I've broke the ſervile chain, 

Shook off with ſcorn the trifles you deſire, 

All the vain empty nothings fops admire, 

Thus the lean flave of ſome fat pamper'd prieſt 

With SAY eyes at firſt views each luxuriant 
caſt; | . 

But, quickly cloy'd, now he no more can eat 

heir godly viands, and their holy meat: 

Wiſely ambitious to be free and poor, 

Longs for the homely ſcraps he loath'd before. 

Seck ſt thou a place where nature is obſerv'd, 

And cooler reafon may be mildly heard: 

To rural ſhades let thy calm ſoul retreat, 

Theſe are th' Elyſian fields, this is the happy 
ſeat, 

Proof againſt winter's cold, and ſummer's heat. 

Here no invidious care thy peace annoys, 

Slerp undiſturb d, uninterrupted joys ; 

Your marble pavements with diſgrace muſt yield 

To cach ſmooch plain, and gay euamel'd field: 

Your muddy aqueducts can ne'er compare 

Wito country ſtreams, more pure than city air; 

Our yew and bays inclos'd in pots ye prize, 

And mimic little beauties we deſp.le. 

The roſe and woodbine marble walls ſupport, 

FHlolly and ivy deck the gaudy court: 

But yet in Vin all ſhifts the artiſt tries, 

The diſcontented twig but pines away and dies. 

The houſe ye praiſe that a large proſpect yields; 

And view with longing eyes the pleaſure of the 

"Tis thus ye own, thus tacitly confeſs, fields; 

71 h' inimitable charms thg peaceful country blets. 

In vain from nature's rules we blindly ſtray, 

And puſh th' uneaſy monitrix away: 

Still the returns, nor lets our conſcience reſt, }_ 

But night and day inculcates what is beſt, * 

Our trueſt friend, though an unwelcome gueſt.) 

As ſoon th' untl ilful fool that's blind enough, 

To call rich Indian damaſk Norwich ſtuff, 

Shall become rich by trade; as he be wiſe, 

Whoſe partial ſoul and undiſcerning eyes 


Can't at firſt ſight, and at each tranſient view, 


' Diſtinguiſh good ſrom bad, or {alle from true. 
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He that too \bigh exalts his giddy head 
When Fortune ſmiles, if the jilt frowns, is dead: 
Th aſpiring fool, big with his hauyhty boaſt, 
Is the moſt abject wretch when ally iS hopes are 
T Joſt] 
Sit looſe to all the world, nor aught admire, 
Theſe worthleſs toys too fondly we deſire ; | 
Since when the darling's raviſh'd from our heart, 
The pleaſure's over-balanc'd by the ſmart. 
Confine thy thoughts, and bound thy looſe deſires, 
For thrifty nature no great coſt requires: 
A healthful body, and thy miſtreſs kind, 
An humble cot, and a more humble mind : 
7 heſe once enjoy'd, the world is all thy own, * 
From thy poor cell deſpiſe the tottering throne, ; 
And wakeful monarchs in a bed of down. 
The ſtag well arm'd, and with unequal ſorce, 
From fruitfulmeadows chac'd the conquer*d horſe; 
The haughty beaſt that ſtomach'd the diſgrace, 
In meaner paſtures not content to graze, 
Receives the bit, and man's aſſiſtance prays. 
The conqueſt gain'd, and many trophies won, 
His falſe confederate ſtill rode boldly on ; 
In vain the beaſt curs'd his perfidious aid, 
. He plung'd, he rear'd, but nothing could per- 
ſuade 
The rider from his back, or bridle from his head. 
Juſt ſo the wretch that greedily aſpires, 
Unable to content his wild deſires ; 
Dreading the fatal thought of being poor, | 
Loſes a prize worth all his golden ore, 5 
The happy freedom he enjoy'd before. 
About him ſtill th* uneaſy load he bears, 
Spurr*d on with fruitleſs hopes, and curb'd with 
anxious fears. 
The man whoſe fortunes fit not to his mind, 
The way to true content ſhall never find ; 
If the ſhoe pinch, or if it prove too wide, 
In that he walks in pain, in this he treads aſide. ' 
But you, my friend, in calm contentment live, 
Always well pleas'd with what the Gods ſhall ꝑ give; 
Let not daſe ſhining pelf thy mind deprave, 
Tyrant of fools, the wiſe man's drudge and fave; 
And me reprove if I ſhall crave for more, 
Or ſeem the leaſt uneaſy ro be poor. 
Thus much l write, merry, and free from care, 
And nothing covet, but thy preſence here. 


THE MISER's SPEECH. 
From Honacz, Epod. Il. 


APPY the man, who, free from care, 
Manures bis own patggpal fields, 
Content, as his wite fark er Mere, 
T' enjoy the crop his labour yields, 


Nor uſury torments his breaſt, 

1 hat barters happineſs for gain, 
Nor war's 2larms diſturb his reſt, 

Nor hazards of the faithleſs main: 
Nor at the loud tumultuous bar, 
With coſtly noiſe, and dear debate, 
Proclaims an everlaſting war; 

Nor fawns on villaiue baſely great, 


_—_—— 


— 


— 
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But for the vine ſelects a ſpouſe, 
Chaite emblem of the marriage-bed, 

Or prunes the two luxuriant boughs, 
And grafts more happy in their ſtead. 


Or hears the lowing herds ſrem far, 
That fatten on the fruutul plains, 

And ponders with delightful care, 
The proſpect of bis future gains. 


Or ſhears his ſheep that round him graze, 
And droop beneath their curling loads; 
Or plunders his laborious bees _ 
Of balmy nectar, drink of Gods ! 


His chearful head when Autumn Tears, 
And bending boughs reward his pains, 

Joyous he plucks the luſcious pears, _ 
The purple grape his finger ſtains. 


Each honeſt heart's a welcome gueſt, 
With tempting fruit his tables glow, 
The Gods are bidden to the feaſt, 
To ſhare the bleſſings they beſtow. 


Under an oak's protecting ſhade, 
In flowery meads profuſely gay, 

Supine he leans his peaceſul head, 
And gently loiters life away. 


The vocal ſtreams that murmuring flow, 


Or from their ſprings complaining creep, 


The birds that chirp on every bough, 
Invite his yielding eyes to fleep. 


But, when bleak ſtorms and lowering Jove 


Now ſadden the declining year, 
Through every thicket. every grove, 
Swift he purſues the flying deer, 


With deep-hung hounds he ſweeps the Plains z . 


The hills, the vallies, ſmoak around : 
The woods repeat his pleaſing pains, * 

And Echo propagates the ſound. 
Or, puſh'd by his victorious ſpear, 

The griſly boar before him flies, 
Betray'd by his prevailing fear 

Into the- toils, the monſter dies, 


His towering falcon meunts the ſkies, 
And cuts through clouds his liquid way + 


Or elſe with fly deceit he tries 


To make the leſſer game his prey. 


Who, thus poſſeſs'd of ſolid joy, 
Would love, that idle imp, adore ? 


Cloe's coquet, Myrtilla“ s coy, 


And Phyllis is a perjur d whore. 
Adieu, fantaſtic idle flame! 
Give me a profitable wile, 


A careful, but obliging dame, 
To ſoften all the toils of life : 


Who ſhal! with tender care provide, - 
Againſt her weary ſpouſe recurn, 

With plenty ſee his board ſupply'd 
And make the crackling billets ben © 


And while his men and maids repair 


To fold his ſheep, to milk his kine, 
With unbought dainties feaſt her dear, 
And treat him with domeſtic wine. 


I view 


Painful 


Nor 


* 
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1 view with pity and diſdain 
The coſtly trifles coxcombs boaſt, 
Their Bourdeax, Burgundy, Champaign, 
Though ſparkling with the brighteſt toaſt. 
Pleas'd with ſond manufacture more, 
Than all the ſtum the knaves impoſe, 
When the vain cully treats his whore, 
At Brawn's, the Mitre, or the Roſe, 


Let fops their ſickly palates pleaſe, 
With luxury's expenſive ſtore, 
And feaſt each virulent diſeaſe 
With dainties from a forcign ſhore. 


|, whom my little farm ſupplies, 
Richly on nature's bounty live; 
The only happy are the wiſe, 
Content is all the Gods can give. . 


While thus on wholeſome cares I feaſt, 
Oh! with what rapture | behold 
My flocks in comely order haſte 
' enrich with ſoil the barren fold! 


The languid ox appro@hes flow, : 
To ſhare the food his labours earn; 

Painful he tugs th' inverted plough, 
Nor hunger quickens his return. 


My wanten ſwains, uncouthly gay, 
About my ſmiling hearth delight, 
To ſweeten the laborious day, 
By many a merry tale at night. 
Thus ſpoke old Gripe, when bettles three 
Of Burton ale, and ſea- coal fire, 
Unlock'd his breaſt; reſolv'd to be 
A generous, honeſt, country ſquire. 


That very night his money lent, 
On hond, or mortgage, he call'd in, 
Vith lawſul uſe of fix per cent. : 
Neat morn, he put it out at ten. 


FABLE I. 
THE CAPTIVE TRUMPETER, 
oo non præſtantior alter 
Ere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu.“ 
| | VIKG. 


Party of huſſars of late 
For prog and plunder ſcour'd the plains, 
dome French Gens d Armes ſurpriz'd, and beat, 

And brought their trumpeter in chains. 


In doleful plight, th- unhappy bard 
Tor quarter begg'd on bended knee, 

Pty, Meffieurs ! In truth 'tis hard 
10 kill a harmleſs enemy. 


Theſe hands, of ſlaughter innocent, 

Ne er brandiſh'd the deſtructive ſword, 
„Jou or yours no hurt I meant, 
O take a poor muſician's word. 

Tit the ſtern foe, with generous rage, 
Soundrel ! reply'd, thou firſt ſhalt die, 
ho, urging others to engage, = 
From fame and danger beſcly fly. 

The brave by law of arms we ſpare, 
hou by the hangman ſhalt expire; 

e jult, aud not.at all ſevere, 


50 op the breath that blew the fire, 


F 


1 he Bald-pated WELSHMAN, and the FLy. 


« — Qui non moderabitur iræ, a 
«© InſeQum volet eſſe, do'er quod juaſerit & mens, 
« Dum pœnas odio per vin ſeſtinat inulto.“ Hog. 


A Squirt of Wales, whoſe blood ran higher 

| han that of any other ſquire, 

Haſty and hot: whoſe peevith honour 

Reveng'd each flight was put upon her, 

Upon a mountain's top one day 

Expos'd to Sol's meridian ray; 

He fum'd, he rav'd, he curs'd, he ſwore, 

Fxhal'd a ſea at every pore : 

At laſt, ſuch inſults to evade, 

Sought the next tree's protecting ſhade z 

Where as he lay. diſſolv'd in ſweat, 

And wip'd off many a rivulet, 

Off in a pet the beaver flies, 

And flaxen wig, time's belt diſguiſe, 

By which, folks of maturer ayes 

Vic with ſmooth beaux, and ladies pages: 

Though *twas a ſecret rarely known, 

{-natur'd age had cropt his crown, 

Grubb'd all the covert up, and now 

A large ſmoorh plain extends his brow. 

Thus as he lay with numſkul bare, 

And courted the refreſhing ait, R 

New perſecutions ſtill appear, 

A noiſy fly offends his ear 

Alas what man of parts and fenſe 

Could bear ſuch viie impertinence ? 

| Yet ſo difcourteous is our fate, 

Fools always buz about the great. 

This inſe& now. whoſe active ſpight, 

Teaz'd him with never-ceaſing bite, 

| With fo much judgment play'd his part, 

He had him both in tierce and quart : 

In vain with open hands he tries, 

| To guard his cars, his noſe, his eyes; 

For now at laſt, familiar grown, 

He perch'd upon his worſhip's crown, 

With teeth and claws his ſkin he tore, 

And ſtuff'd himſelf with human gore. 

At laſt, in manners to excel, 

Untruſs'd a peint, ſome authors tell. 

Put now what rhetoric could aſſuage 

The furious ſquire, ſtark mad with rage? 

impatient at, the ſoul diſgrace, 

From inſect of ſo mean a race 

And plotting vengeance on his ſoe, 

With double fiſt he aims a blow: 

The nimble fly eſcap'd by flight, 

Aud fkip'd from this uncqual fight. 

11 impending ſtroke with all its weight 

Fell on-his own beloved pate. | i 

hus niuch he gain'd by this adventurous deed, 

He fou!'d his fingers, and he broke his head. 
_ MORAL, | 

Let ſenates hence learn to preſerve the ſtate, 

And ſcorn the fool, below their grave debate, 

Who by th' unequal ſtrife grows popular and 

great. ' 
Let him buz on, with ſenſeleſs rant defy 
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3 he wiſe, the good; yet ſtill'tis but a fly. 
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With puny foes the toil's not worth the coſt, 
Let cranes and pigmies in mock-war engage, 


A prey beneath the generous eagle's rage. 
True honour o'er the clouds ſublimely wings; 


FABLE III. 
THE ANT AND THE FLY, 


* Quem res plus nimio delectàvere ſecundæ, 
„ Mutatz quatient.“— 

HE careful ant that meanly fares, 

| - Ani labours hardly to ſupply, 
With wholeſome cates and homely tares, 
His numerous working family; 


Upon a viſit met one day 

His couſin fly, in all his pride, 
A courtier inſolent and gay, 

By Goody Maggot near ally'd : 


The humble inſet humbly bow'd, 
And all his loweſt congees paid, 
Of an alliance wondrous proud 

To fuch a huffing tearing blade. 


1 he havghty fly look'd big, and ſwore 
He knew him not. nor whence he came; 
Huff'd much, and with impatience bore 
The ſcandal of fo mean a claim. 


Friend Clodpate, know, tis not the mode 
At court, to own ſuch clowns as thee, 
Nor is it civil to intrude 


On flies of rank and quality. 


I-—who, in joy and indolence, 

Converſe with monarchs and grandees, 
Regaling every nicer ſenſe 
With olios, ſoups, and fricaſſees ; 


Who kifs each beauty's balmy lip, 
Or gently buz into her ear, 
About her ſnowy boſom ſip, 


The ant, who could no longer bear 

His couſin's inſolence and pride, 
Tofs'd up his head, and with an air 
Of conſcious worth, he thus reply'd: 


Vain inſect! know, the time will come, 
When the court-ſun no more ſhall ſhine, 
When frofts thy gaudy limbs benumb, 

And damps about thy limbs ſhall twine; 


When fome dark naſty hole ſhall hide 
And cover thy neglected head, 

When all this lofty ſwelling pride 

Shall burſt, and ſhrink into a ſhade: 


Take heed, left fortune change the ſcene ; 
Some of thy brethren remember, 
In June have mighty princ es been, 


MORAL. 
This precious offspring of a t—d 

Is firſt a pimp, and then a lord; 
Ambit:ous to be great, not good, 
Forgets his own dear fleſh and bloed. 
Blind Goddeſs! who delight'ſt in joke, 


O lx him on thy loweſt, ſpoke ; 


Where nothing can be gain'd, much may be loſt: 


Young Ammon ſcorns to run with leis than kings. 


Hox. 


And ſometimes ereep the Lord knows where! 


But begg d their bread before December. 


| 
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And fince the ſcoundrel is fo vain, 
Reduce him to his filth again. 


FABLE TV. 
Tur Worr, Tux Fox, Ax D Tar Apr, 
“ Clodius accuſat Mœ chos, Catilina Cethegum.“ 


| Juv. 


e a. 


HE wolf impeach'd the fox of theft, 
The fox the charge deny'd, 


To the grave ape the caſe was left, 


In juſtice to decide. 


Wiſe pug with comely buttocks ſate, 
And nodded o'er the Jaws, ; 
Diſtinguiſh'd well through the debate, 
And thus adjudg'd the cauſe ; 


The goods are ſtole, but not from thee, 
Two pickled roads well met, 
Thou ſhalt be hany'd for perjury, 
He for an errant cheat. 
MORAL. 
Hang both, judicious brute, *twas bravely ſaid, 
May villains always to their ruin plead! _ 


} When knavesfall out, and ſpitefully accuſe, 


] There's nothing like the reconciling nooſe. 


O hemp! the nobleſt gift propitious heaven 
| To mortals with a bounteous hand has given, 
To ſtop malicious breath, to end debare, 
To prop the ſhaking throne, and purge the ſtate, 


FABLE V. 
Tur Dos AND Tus Brax. 


« —Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi, 
„ Seditione, dolis, ſcelere, atque libidine & ira 
< Iliacos intra muros, peccatur, & extra.“ 


[1 OWSER, of right Hockleian ſire, 
| A dog of mettle and of fire, 
[With Urtin grim, an errant bear, 
Maintain'd a long and dubious war: 
Oft Urſin on his back was toſt, 
And Towſer many a collop loſt; 
Capricious Fortune would declare, 
Now for the dog, then for the bear. 
Thus having try'd their courage fairly, 
Brave Urũn firſt deſir'd a parly ; 
Stout combatant (quoth he) whoſe might 
I've felt in many a bloody fight, 
Tell me the cauſe of ail this pother, 
And why we worry one another? 
That's a moot point, the cur reply'd, 
Our maſters only can decide. , 
While thee and 1 our hearts blood ſpill, 
They prudently their pockets fill; 
Halloo us on with all their might, 
To turn a penny by the fight. _ 
If that's the caſe, return'd the bear, 
*Tistime at laſt to end the war; 
Thau keep thy teeth, and I my claws, 
To combat in a nobler cauſe ; 
Sleep in a whole {kin, I adviſe, 
And let them bleed, who gain the prize, 
MORAL, 


{ 


Parties enrag'd on one another fall, 
The butcher and the bear-ward pocket all. 


Hos. 
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FABLE VI. 


The WeouNDED MAN, and the Swarm of FIE S. 


E malis minimum 


ſore, 
A wretched Lazar lay difſtreſs'd ; 
A ſwarm of flies his bleeding ulcers tore, 
And on his putrid carcaſs feaſt, 


A courteous traveller, who paſs'd that way, 
And ſaw the vile Harpeian brood, 

Offer'd his help the monſtrous crew to flay, 
That rioted on human blood. 


Ah! gentle Sir, th' unhappy wretch reply'd, 
Your well-meant charity refrain ; 

The angry Gods have that redreſs deny'd, 
Your goodneſs would increaſe my pain. 


Fat, and full-fed, and with abundance cloy'd, 
But now and then theſe tyrants feed ; 

But were, alas | this pamper'd brood deſtroy'd, 
The lean and hungry would ſucceed. 

MORAL. 

The body politic muſt ſoon decay, 

When ſwarms of inſects on its vitals prey 

When blood-ſuckers of ſtate, a greedy brood, 


Feaſt on our wounds, and fatten with our blood. 


What muſt we do in this ſevere diſtreſs ? 
Come, doctor, give the patient ſome redreſs: 
The quacks in politicks a change adviſe, 

But cooler counſels ſhould direct the wiſe. 
Tis hard indeed; but better this, than worſe; 
Miſtaken bleſſings prove the greateſt curſe. 
Alas! what would our bleeding country gain, 
If, when this viperous brood at laſt is lain, 
The teeming Hydra pollulates again ; 
Scizes the prey with more voracious bite, 

To ſatisfy his hungry appetite ? 


FABLE vil 


Taz Wolr AND TRE Dos. 


ILE's POEMS. | 1856 | 


Be complaiſant, obliging, kind, 
And leave the wolf for once behind. 
The wolf, whoſe mouth began to water, 


8 ALID with wounds, and many a gaping With joy and rapture er g after, 


When thus the dog: At bed and board, 
I ſhare the plenty of my lord; 
From every gueſt I claim a fee, 

Who court my lord by bribing me: 

In mirth 1 revel all the day, 

And many a game at romps I play: 

| fetch and carry, leap o'er ſticks, 

And twenty fuch diverting tricks, 

'Tis pretty, faith, the wolf reply'd, 

And on his neck the collar ſpy'd: _ 

He ſtarts, and without more ado _ 

He bids the abject wretch adieu: 

Enjoy your dainties, friend; to me 

The nobleſt ſeaſt is liberty. 

The famiſh'd wolf upon theſe deſart plains, 
Is happier than a ſawning cur in chains. 


MORAL. 
Thus bravely ſpoke the nurſe of ancient Rome, 

Thus the ſtarv d Swiſs, and hungry Griſons roam 
{ On barren hills, clad with eternal ſnow, 

And look with ſcorn on the prim flaves below. 
Thus Cato ſcap'd by death the tyrant's chains, 
And walks unſhackled in th* Elyſian plains. 
Thus, Britons, thus, your great forefathers ſtood 
For liberty, and fought in ſeas of blood. 

To barren rocks, and gloomy woods confin'd, 

Their virtues by neceſſity refin'd, 

Nor cold, nor want, nor death, could ſhake their 
ſteady mind. 

No ſaucy Druid then durſt cry aloud, 

And with his {laviſh cant debauch the crowd: 

No paſſi ve legions in a ſcoundrel's cauſe 

Pillage a city, and affront the laws. 

The ſtate was quiet, happy, and ſerene, 

For Boadicea was the Briton's queen ; 

Her ſubjects their juſt liberties maintain'd, 


And in h les h ha onarch 
* Hunc ego per Syrtes, Libyzque extrema trium- ad is er Oe” d;. 5 


reign'd. 
phum | 
* Ducere maluerim, quam ter capitolia curru 
* $candere Pompeii, quam frangere colla Jugur- | FABLE VIII. 


the ?? Luc. 
A Prowling wolf that ſcour'd the plains, 
To eaſe his hunger's griping pains; 
Ragged as courtier in diſgrace, 
Hide-bound, and lean, and out of caſe; 
By chance a well-fed dog eſpy'd, 
And being kin, and near ally'd, 


He civilly ſalutes the cur, 


How do you, cuz? Your ſervant, fir ! 
O happy friend! how gay thy mien |! 
How plump thy ſides, how fleck thy ſkin! 
Triumphant plenty chi es all o'er, 
And the fat melts at every pore ! 
While I, alas! decay'd and old, | 
With hunger pin d, and Riff with cold, 
With many a howl, and hideous groan, 
Tell the relentleſs woods my moan. 
r'ythee, my happy friend impart 
hy wondrous, cunning, thriving art. 
Why, faith, I'll tell thee as a friend, 
But firſt thy ſurly manners mend; 


„Tux OrsrER. 
*in jus 
{ © Acres procurrunt, magnum ſpectaculum uter- 
que,” Hor, 
WO comrades, as grave authors ſay, 
(But in what chapter, page, or line, 

Ve criticks, if ye pleaſe, define) 
Had found an oyſter in their way. 
Conteſt and foul debate aroſe, 

Both view'd at once with greedy eyes, 

Both challeng'd the delicious prize, 
And high words ſoon improv'd to blows. 


Actions on actions hence ſucceed, 
Each hero's obſtinately ſtout, : 
Green bags and parchments fly about, 
{ Plcadings are drawn, and counſel fee'd. 
The parſon of the place, good man ! 
Whoſe kind and charitable heart 
In human ills ſtill bore a part, 


Thrice ſhook his head, and thus began 
| Neighbours 


* 
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Neighbours and friends, refer to me 
This doughty matter in diſpute, 
{I'll ſoon decide th' important ſuit, 

And finiſh all without a fee, 


Give me the oyſters then—'tis well 
He opens it, and at one ſup 
Gu'ps the conteſted trifle up, 

And ſmiling gives to each a ſhell. 


Henceforth let fooliſh diſcord ceaſe, 
Your oyiter's good as e'er was eat; 
I thank you for my dainty treat, 
God bleſs you both, and live in peace. 
| MORAL» 
Ye men of Norſolk and of Wales, 
From this learn common ſenſe; 
Nor thruſt your neighbours into gaols, 
For every {light offence. 


Baniſh thoſe vermin of debate, 
That on your fubſtance feed ; 

The knaves, who now are ſerv'din plate, 
Would ſtarve, if fools agreed, 


FABLE IX 
Tux SueEr AND THE Bust. 
« L tus ſorte tua vives ſapientèr.“— 


Siege, well-meaning brute ! one morn 

Retir'd beneath a ſpreading thorn, 

A pealing ſtorm to ſnun; | 
Eſcap'd indeed both rain and wind, 
But left, alas! his fleece behind: 

Was it not wiſely done? 

MORAL. 
Beneath the blaſt while pliant oſiers bend, 
The ſtubborn oak each furious wind ſhall rend; 
Diſcreetly yield, and patiently eudure, 
Such common evils as admit no cure. 
Theſe Fate ordains, and Heaven's high will hath 
ſent : | 

In humble littleneſs ſubmit content. 
But thoſe thy folly brings, in time prevent. 


. 


Tux Furoc's Choc. 


N a wild ſtate of nature, long 
The frogs at random liv'd, 
The weak a prey unto the ſtrong. 
V ith anarchy oppreſs d and griev'd. 
At length the lawleſs rout, 
Taught «, their ſufferings, grew devout : 
An embaſſy to Jove they ſent, 
And begg'd his highneſs would beſtow 
Some ſettled ſorm of government, 
A king to rule the fens below. 
Jove, Imiling, grants their odd requeſt, 
A king th' indulgent power beſtow d, 
e as might ſuit their genius beſt) 
beam of a prodigious ſize, 
With all its cumbrous load, 
Came tumbling from the ſkies. 
The waters daſh againſt the ſhore, 
The hollow caverus roar ; 
The rocks return the dreadſul ſound, 
Convuliiun ſhake the ground. 


— 
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And in his oozy bed | 
Each ſkulking coward hid his head. 
When all is now grown calm again, 
And ſmoothly glides the liquid plain, 
A frog more reſolute and bold. 

Peeping with caution from his hold ; 
Recover'd from his firſt ſurprize, 
As o'er the wave his head he popt, 
He ſaw—but ſcarce believ'd his eyes, 
On the ſame bank where firſt he dropt, 
_ Th' imperial lubber lies, 
Stretch'd at his caſe, careleſs, content: 
Is this the monarch Jove has ſent, 
(Said he) our warlike troops to lead ? 
Ay! *tis a glorious prince indeed! 
By ſuch an active general led, 
The routed mice our arms ſhall dread, 

Subdued ſhall quit their claim : | 
Old Homer ſhall recant his lays, 

For us new trophies raiſe, 7 

Sing our victorious arms, and juſtify our fame, 
Then laughing impudently loud, | 
He ſoon alarm'd the daſtard crowd. 
The croaking nations with contempt 
Behold the worthleſs indelent, 

On wings of winds, ſwift ſcandal flies, 


| The multitude with horror fled, | 


Libels, lampoons, and lies, 
Hoarſe treaſons, tuneleſs blaſphemies. 
With active leap at laſt upon his back they ſtride , 
And on the royal loggerhead in triumph ride, 


Once more to Jove their prayers addreſt, 
And once more Jove grants their requeſt : 
A ſtork he ſends of monſtrous ſize, 
Red lightning flaſhing in his eyes; 
Rul'd by no block, as heretofore, 
The gazing crowds preſs'd to his court; 
Admire his ſtately mien, his haughty pert, 
And only not adore. 
Addreſſes of congratulation, 
Sent ſrom each loyal corporation, 
Full-freight with truth and ſenſe, 
Exhauſtcd all their eloquence. 


But now, alas! *twas night; kings muſt have meats 

The Grand Vizier firſt goes to the pot, 

Three Baſſas next, happy their lot! 

Gain'd Paradiſe by being eat 7 

And this, ſaid he, and this is mine, 

And this, by right divine : 

In ſhort, 'twas all for public weal, 
He ſwallow'd half a nation at a meal. 

Again they deg Almighty Jove, 

This cruel tyrant to remove. 

With fierce reſentment in his eyes, 

The frowning Thunderer replies ; 

Thoſe evils which yourſelves create, 

Raſh fools! ye now repent too late; 

Made wretched by the public voice, 

Not through neceſſity, but choice. 
Be gone !—Nor wreſt from Heaven ſome heavier 

cuiſe, 
Better bear this, this ſtork, than worſe. 


MORAL. 


| Oppreſs'd with happineſs, and ſick with eaſe, 


Not Heaven itſeif our fickle minds can pleaſe. 
| | Foudly 


When 
(nſipi, 
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Fondly we wiſh, cloy'd with celeſtial ſtore, 

The lecks and onions which we Joath'd beſore : 
still roving, {till defiring, never pleas'd, 

With plenty ſtarv'd, and ev'n with health diſeas' d. 
With partial eyes each preſent good we view, 
Nor covet what is beſt, but what is new, 

Ye powers above, who make mankind your care, 
To bleſs the ſupplicant, reject his prayer. 


F AB LE Xl. 


LiBERTY and Love, er the Two SrARROws. 
4. —. Dos eſt uxoria, lites.“ 


SPARROW and his mate 
(Believe me, gentle Kate) 
Once lov'd like I and you; 
With mutual ardour join d, 
No turtles e'er ſo kind, 
do conſtant, and ſo true. 


Ovip. 


They hopp'd from ſpray to ſpray, 
They bill'd, they chirp'd all day, 
They cuddled cloſe all night; 
To bliſs they wak'd each morn, 

In every buſh and thorn, 
Gay ſcenes of new dclight. 


Atlength the fowler came, 
(The knave was much to blame) 
And this dear pair trepann'd: 
Both in one cage confin'd, 
Why, faith and troth, 'twas kind; 
Nay, hold—that muſt be ſcann'd. 
Fair liberty thus gone, 
And one coop'd up with one, 
Twas aukward, new, and ſtrange ; 
For better and for worſe, 
0 diſmal, fatal curſe ! 
No more abroad to range. 


No carols now they ſing, 
Lach droops its little wing, 
And mourns its cruel fate : 
Couds on each brow appear, 
My honey, and my dear, 
Is now quite out of date. 


They pine, lament, and moan, 
Twould melt an heart of ſtone, 
To hear their ſad complaint ; 

Nor he ſupply'd her wants, 
Nor ſhe refrain'd from taunts, 
That might provoke a ſaint. 


Hard words improve to blows, 
For now, grown mortal foes, . 
They peck, they ſcratch, they ſcream: 
The cage lies 6n the floor, 
The wires are ſtaiu'd with gore, 
It iwells into a ſtream. 


Dear Kitty, would you know | 
The cauſe of all this woe, 

It is not hard to gueſs; 
Whatever does conſtrain, 


Turns pleaſure into pain, 


'Tis choice alone can bleſs. 


When both no more are free, 
nſipid I muſt be, 
Yor, Y, 
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And you loſe all your charms; 


| My ſmother'd paſſion dics, 


And even your bright epes, 
Neceſlity diſarms. 


Then let us love, my fair, 


But unconſtrain'd as air, 
Each join a willing heart; 

Let free-born ſouls diſdain 

To wear a tyrant's chain, 
And act a nobler part. 


FABLE XII. 


Tux Two SPRINGS. 


« — Errat longe me? quidem ſententi? 
Qui imperium credat gravius eſſe aut ſtabilins 
«* Viquodfit,quamillud quod amiciti3 adjunsitur.“ 
| - " "Sts 
WO ſiſter ſprings, from the ſame parent hill, 
Born on the ſame propitious day, 
Through the cleft rock diſtil: 
Adown the reverend mountain's ſide, 
Through groves of myrtle glide, 
Or through the violet beds obliquely ſtray. 
The laurel, each proud victor's crown, 
From them receives her high renown, 
From them the curling vine 
Her cluſters big with racy wine, 
To them her oil the peaceful olive owes, 
And her vermilion bluſh the roſe. 
The gracious ſtreams in ſmooth meanders flow, 
To every thirſty root diſpenſe 
Their kindly cooling influence, 
And Paradiſe adorns the mountain's brow. 
But oh! the ſad effect of pride! 
Theſe happy twins at laſt divide. 
“ Siſter (exclaims th' ambitious ſpring) 
What profit do theſe labours bring? 
Always to give, and never to enjoy, 
« Afruitleſs and a mean employ ! 
« Stay here inglorious if you pleaſe, 
And loiter out a life of indolence and eaſe : 
„ Go, humble drudge, each thiſtle rear, 
And nurſe each ihryb, your daily care, 
While, pouring down from this my lofty ſource, 
« [deluge all the plain, 
No cams ſhall ſtop my courſe, 
« And rocks oppoſe in vain. ; 
« See where my foaming billows flow, 
„„ Above the hills my waves aſpire, 
«© The ſhepherds and their flocks retire, 
And talleſt cedars as they pals in fign of homage 
bow, 
4 To me each tributary ſpring 
« Its ſupplemental ſtores ſhall bring, 
© With me the rivers ſhall unite, 
„The lakes beneath my banners fight, 
& Till the proud Danube and the Rhine 
* Shall own their fame eclips'd by mine; 
Both Gods and men ſhall dread my watery ſway, 
Nor theſe in citics ſafe, nor in their temples they. 
Away the haughty boaſter flew 
Scarce bade her ſiſter ſtream a cool adieu, 
Her waves grow turbulent and bold, 
Not gently murmuring as of old, 
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But roughly daſh againſt the ſhore, | 
And toſs their ſpumy heads, and proudly roar, A ye Dei 
* ee _ mer with ſurprize, No monſters of the deep inhabit here I 
E 6 of t 0 _ "i torrent riſe ; Nor the voracious ſhark, nor wily crocodiles 90 
ith buſy ooks the ruſtic band appear, But Delia and her nymphs, chafte ſylvan - 
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Being a little off his mettle, 

Thought it convenient now to ſettle ; 
Grew wondrous wiſe at forty-five, 
Reſolving to be grave, and thrive, 

By chance he caſt his roguiſh eye 

Upon a dame who liv'd hard by; 

A widow debonair and gay, 

October in the dreſs of May; 

Artful to lay both red and white, 

Skill'd in repairs, and even in ſpight 

Of time and wrinkles, kept all tight. 
But he, whoſe heart was apt to rove, 
An arrant wanderer in love; 

Beſides this widow, had Miſs Kitty, 
Juicy and young, exceeding witty : 

On her he thought, ſerious or gay, 

His dream by night, his toaſt by day ; 
Ke thought, but not on her alone, 

For who would be confin'd to one? 
Between them both ſtrange work he made 
Gave this a ball or maſquerade ; 

With that at ſerious ombre play'd : 

The ſelf-ſame compliments he ſpoke, 
The ſelf-ſame oaths he ſwore, he broke; 
Alternately on each beſtows 

Frail promiſes and ſhort-liv'd vows. 
Variety ! kind ſource of joy, 

Without whoſe aid all pleaſures cloy ; 
Without thee, who would ever prove 
The painful drudgeries of love ? 

Without thee, what indulgent wight 
Would read what we in garrets write? 
But. not to make my tale perplex'd, 
And keep more cloſely to my text; 

'Tis fit the courteous reader know 

This middle-aged man had been a beau. 
But, above all, his head of hair 

Had been his great peculiar care; 


To which his ſerious hours he lent, 


Nor deem'd the precious time miſpænt. 
[was long, and curling, and jet black, 
Hung to the middle of his back; 

Black, did 1 ſay ? Ay, once 'twas ſo, 
But cruel time had ſmok'd the beau, 
And powder'd o'er his head with ſnow. 
As an old horſe that had been hard rid, 
Or from his maſter's coach diſcarded, 
Forc'd in a tumbril to go filler, 

Or load for ſome poor rogues miller; 
On his grave noddle, o'er his eyes, 
Black hair and white promiſcyous riſe ; 
Which chequer o'er his reverend pate, 
And prove the keffel more ſedate : 

So with this worthy ſquire it ſar'd, 

Yet he nor time nor labour ſpar'd, 

But, with exceſſive coſt and pains, 

Still made the beſt of his remains. 

Each night beneath his cap he furl'd it, 
Each morn in modiſh ringlets curl'd it; 
Now made his comely treſſes ſhine, 
With orange-butter, jeſſamine: 

Then with ſweet powder and perſumes 
He purify'd his upper rooms. 

So when a jockey brings a mare, 


Or horſe, or gelding, to a fair, 


; 


Though he be ſpavin'd, old, rcolind, 
With founder'd feet, and broken wind ; 
Yet, if he's maſter of his trade, 

He'll curry well, and trim the jade, 
To make the cheat go glibly down, 
And bubble ſome unwary clown. 

What woman made of fleſh and blood, 
So ſweet a gallant c'er withſtood ? 


The good old puſs, and the young kitten; 
And, being now familiar grown, 

Each look'd upon him as her own ; 
No longer talk'd of dear, or honey, 
But of plain downright matrimony. 

At that dread word his worſhip ſtarted, 
And was (we may ſuppoſe, faint-hearted 
Yet, being refolv'd to change his ſtate, 
Winks both his eyes, and truſts to fate. 
But now new doubts and ſcruples riſe, 
To plague him with perplexities; 

He knew not which, alas! to chuſe, 
This he muſt take, and that refuſe. 

As when ſome idle country lad 

| Swings on a gate, his wooden pad; 

To right, to left, he ſpurs away, 

But neither here nor, there can ſtay ; 
Till, by the catch ſurpriz'd, the lout 
His journey ends, where he ſet out: 
Even ſo this dubious lover ſtray'd, 
Between the widow and the maid ; 
And, after ſwinging to and fro, 
Was juſt in eguilibrie. | 

Yet ſtill a lover's warmth he ſhows/ 
And makes his viſits and his bows; 
Domeſtic grown, both here and there, 
Nor Pug, nor Shock, were half ſo dear: 
With bread and butter, and with tea, 
And madam's toilet, who but he ? 
There fix'd a patch, or broke a comb; 
At night, the widow's drawing-room, 
O ſweet viciſſitude of love! 

Who would covet heaven above. 

Were men but thus allow'd to rove ?. * 
But, alas! ſome curs'd event, 

Some unexpected accident, | 
Humdles our pride, and ſhews the odds 


a. * 


Between frail mortals and the gods: 
This by the ſequel will appear 
A truth moſt evident and clear. 


As on the widow's panting breaſt 


He laid his peaceful head to reſt, 
Dreaming of pleaſures yet in lore, 
And joys he ne'er had felt before; 

| His grizly locks appear diſplay d, 

In all their pomp of light and ſhade. 

Alas! my future ſpouſe, ſaid ſne, 

What do mine eyes aſtoniſh'd ſee ? 

Marriage demands equality. 

What will malicious neighbours ſay, 

Should l, a widow young and gay, 

Marry a man both old and grey? 

© Thoſe hideous hairs with that a tear 

| Did in each cryſtal fluice appear ; 

She ſerch'd a deep ſign from her heart, 


| as who ſhould ſay, Beſt friends muſt part! 
AASA | | 
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They melt, they yield, both, both are ſmitten, 
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Then mus'd a while; there is but one, 

But this expedient left alone, 

To ſave that dear head from diſgrace ; 
Here, Jenny, fetch my tweaſer-caſe. 

To work then went the treacherous fair, 

And grubb'd up here and there a hair: 

But, as ſhe meant not to renew 

His charms, but ſet hcr own to view; 

And by this foil more bright appear, 

In youthſul bloom when he was near, 
The cunning gipſy nipt away 

"Che black but lily left the grey. 

O Dalilah perfidio:. s fair! 

O ſex ingenious to enſnare! 

How faithleſs all your doings are! 
Whom nature form'd your lord, your guide, 

You his precarious power deride, 

'Fool of your vanity and pride. 

The ſquire, who thus deceiv'd, ne'er dreamt 
What the deceitſul traitreſs meant ; 
Thrice kiſs'd her hand, and then retir'd, 
With more exalted thoughts inſpir'd:; 

a his fair Filly next repairs, 

V- ith ſtately port, and youthful airs. 
Lord | fir— ſaid ſhe) you're mighty gay, 
But I muſt tell you by the way, 

That no brood gooſe was e' er ſo grey. 
Here, let this hand eradicate 

Thoſe foul diſhonours of your pate, 

For ſhe, po'r thing! whoſe virgin heart, 
Unſkill'd in every female art, 

In pure ſimplicity believ'd 

His youth might this way be retriv'd; 

At leaſt his age diſguis'd, and ſhe, 

From ſpightſul prudes, and cenſure free; 
With earneſt diligence and care, 

Grubb'd by the roots each grizzled hair; 
dome few black hairs ſhe left behind, 

But not one of the ſilver kind. | 
But when ſhe ſaw what work ſhe'd made, 
His bald broad front, without a ſhade, 


And all his hatchet face diſplay'd, 


With ſcarce fix hairs upon a fide, 

His large out-ſpreading luggs to hide ; 

She laugh'd. ſhe ſcream'd; and Nan and Beſs, 
In concert laugh'd, and ſcream'd no leſs. 
Home ikulk'd the ſquire, and hid his face, 
Sore ſmitten with the foul diſgrace ; 

Softly he knock'd, but truſty John, 

Who knew his hour was twelve, or one, 
Rubb'd both his eyes. and yawn'd, and ſw ore, 
And quickly blunder'd to the Joor. 

But ſtarting back at this diſaſter, 

Vow'd that old Nick had hagg'd his maſter: 
The landlady, in ſore affright, 

Fell into fits, and ſwoon'd out-right : 

The neighbourhood was rais'd, and call'd, 
The maids miſcarry'd, children bawl'd, 

The cur, whom oft his bounty fed, 

With many 2 ſcrap and bit of bread ; 

Now own'd him not, but in the throng 
Crowl'd at him as he ſneak'd along. 

To bed he went, tis true, but not 

Cr clos'd his eyes, or flept one jot; 


Not Niſus was in ſuch deſpair, 


Spoil d of his kingdom and his hair: 


j 


; 
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Not ev'n Belinda made ſuch moan, 
When her dear favourite lock was gone. 
Hefum'd, he rav'd, he curs'd amain, 
And his paſt liſe ran o'cr a ain; 
Damn'd every female bite to T'yburn, 
From mother Eve. to mother Wyburn, 
Fach youthful vanity abjur'd, 


Whores, box and dice, and claps ill-cur'd: 


And, having loſt by female art 

This darling 1dol of his heart, 

Thoſe precious locks, that might out- vie 
The trim-curl'd God who lights the ſky; 
Reſoiv'd to grow devout and wiſe, 

Or what's almoſt the ſame—preciſe ; 
Canted, and whin'd, and talk'd moſt odly, 
Was very ſlovenly and godly 

(For nothing makes devotion keen, 

Like diſappointment and chagrin): 

In fine, he ſet his houſe in order, 

And piouſly put on a border. 


_ MORAL, 


To you, gay ſparks, who waſte your youthful prime, 

Old Zlop ſencs this monitory Thyme ; 

Leave, leave, fer ſhame your trul's at Sher hall, 

And marry in good time, or not at all 

Of all the monſters Smithfield eber could ſhow, 

There's none ſo hideous as a batter'd beau. 

Truſt not the noon of life, but take the morn; 

Will Honeycomb is every female's ſcorn, 

Let him be rich, high-born, book-learn'd and 
wiſe, 

Believe me, friends, in every woman's eyes, 

Tis back, and brawn, and finew, wins the prize. 


\ 


FABLE IV. 
Tux FORTUNE - HUNTER, 


Fortuna ſæ vo læta negotio, & 
* Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax 


* ranſmutat incertos honores. “ Hon. 


CANTO 1. 


S authors, more abſtruſe than wiſe, | 
Friendſhip confine to ſtricter ties, 
Require exact conformity, 

In perſon, age, and quality; 

7 heir humours, principles, and wit, 
Muſt, like exchequer tallies, hit. 
Others, leſs ſcrupulous, opine 
That hands and hearts in love may join, 
Though different inclinations ſway, 

For Nature's more in fault than they. 
Whoe'er would fift this point more fully, 
May read St. Evremond and Tully; 
With me the doctrine ſhall prevail, 
That's 4 propos to form my tale. 


Two brethren (whether twins or no 
Imports not very much to know) 
Together bred; as fam'd their love 
As Leda's brats begot by Jove: 


on. 
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As various too their tempers were; 

That briſk and frolick, debonair ; 

This more confiderate and ſevere. 

While Bob, with diligence would pore 

And con by heart his battle door, 

Frank play'd at romps with John the groom, 

Or ſwitch'd his hobby round the room. 

The ſtriplings now too bulky grown, 

To make dirt-pics, and lounge at home, 

With aching hearts to ſchool are ſent, 

Their humours ſtill of various bent: 

The lilent, ſerious, ſolid boy, 

Came on apace, was daddy's joy, ; 

Conſtrued, and pars'd, and ſaid his part, 

And got 2u--genus all by heart. | 

While Franky, that unlucky rogue, 

Fell in with every whim in vogue, 

Valuzd not Lilly of a ſtraw, 

A rook at chuck, a dab at taw. 

His bum was often bruſh'd you'll ſay, 

'Tis true now twice, then thrice a day: 

So leeches at the breech are fed, 

To cure vertigos in the head. 

But, by your leave, good doctor Friend, 

Let me this maxim recommend; ok 

& A genius can't be forc'd; nor can 

You make an ape an alderman : 

The patch-work doublet well may ſuit, 

But how would furs become the brute ?. 

In ſhort, the caſe is very plain, 

When maggots once are in the brain, 

Whole loads of birch are ſpent in vain. 
Now to purſue this hopeful pair 

To Oxford, and the Lord knows where, 

V ould take more ink than I can ſpare, ' 

Nor ſhall I here minutely ſcore 

The volumes Bob turn'd o'er and o'er, 

The laundreſſes turn'd up by Frank, 

With many a ſtrange diverting prank; 

'Twould jade my Muſe, though better fed, 

And kept in body-cloaths and bread, 
When briſtles on each chin began 

To ſprout, the promiſe of a man, 

The good old gentleman expit 'd, 


And decently to Heaven retir'd : 


Thebrethren, at their country ſeat, 
Enjoy'd a pleaſant, ſnug retreat ; 

Their cellars and their barns well ſtor'd, 
And pienty ſmoaking on their board: 
Ale and tobacco for the vicar, 

For gentry ſometimes better liquor. 
Judicious Bob had read all o'er 

Exch weighty ſtay'd philoſopher, 

And therefore rightly underitood 

The real from th apparent good; 
dubſtantial bliſs, intrinſic joys, 

From buſtle, vanity, and noiſe ; 

Could his own happineſs create, 

And bring his miud to his eſtate : 
Liv'd in the ſame calm, eaſy round, 
His judgment clear, his body ſound ; 
Good humour, probity, and ſenſe, 
Repaid with peace and indolence : 
While rakiſh Frank, whoſe active ſoul 
No bounds, no principle cout. el, 


O'er every precipice he whirls, 


Nor can the ſtud his luſt ſuſſice ; 


The humble beaſt returns content, 


When blood 1an high he liv'd apace 


UE — ed 


There 's not a penny to be got; 


And, as judicious authors ſay, 


Ad every part in life to win her, 


Flies o'er the world where pleaſure calls, 
To races, maſquerades, and balls ; 

At random roves, now here, now there, 
Drinks with the gay» and roaſts the fair. 
As when the full- fed reſty ſteed 

Breaks from his groom, he flies with ſpeed; 
His high-arch'd neck he proudly rears, 
Upon his back his tail he bears, 

His main upon his ſhoulders curls, 


He plunges in the cooling tides, 

He laves his ſhining pamper d ſides, 

He ſnuffs the females on the plain, 
And to his joy he ſprings amain, 

To this, to that, impetuous flies, 

Fill nature flags, his vigour ſpent, 
With drooping tail, and nerves unbent, 
Waits tamely at the ſtable door, 


As tractable as eber before, 
This was exactly Franky's caſe; 


But pockets drain'd, and every vein, 
Look'd filly, and came home again. 
At length extravagance and vice, 
Whoring and drinking, box and dice, 
Sunk his exchequer ; cares intrude, 
And duns grew troubleſome and rude. 
hat meaſures ſhall poor Franky take 
To manage wilely the laſt ſtake, 
With ſome few pieces in his purſe, 
And half a dozen brats at nurſe ? 
Penſi ve he walk'd, lay long a-bed, 
Now bit his nails. then ſcratch'd his head, 
At laſt reſoly'd : Reſolv'd ! on what? 


he queſtion now remainsalone, 
Whether *'tis beſt to hang or drown. 
Thank you for that, good friendly devil! 
You 're very courteous, very civil; 
Other expedients may be try'd, 

lhe man is young, the world is wide, 


% Every dog ſhall-have his day;“ 
hat if we ramble for a while? 
Scek Fortune out, and court her ſmile, 


Firſt try the ſaint, and then the ſinner ; 
Preſs boidly on; flighted, purſue ; 
Repuls'd, again the charge renew; 
Give her no reſt, attend, intreat, 
And fick at nothing to be great. 
Fir'd with theſc thoughts, the youth grew vain, 
Look'd on the country with diſdain; 
Where Virtue's fools her laws obey, 
And dream a lazy life away ; 

Thipks poverty the greateſt ſin, 

And wajks on thorns till he begin: 

But firſt before his brother laid 

The hopeful ſcheme, and begg'*d his aid. 
Kind Bob was much abaſh'd, to ſee 
His brother in extremity, 

Reduc'd to rags for want of thought, 
& be, gar, and not worth a groat. 
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He griev'd full ſore, gave good advice, 
Quoted his authors grave and wiſe, 
All who with wholeſome morals treat us, 
Old Seneca and Epictetus. 
W hat's my unhappy brother doing ? 
Whither rambling, whom purſuing 
An idle, tricking, giddy jade, 
A phantom, and a fleeting ſhade ; 
Graſp'd in this cexcomb's arms a while, 
The falſe jilt fawns, then a fond ſmile ; 
On that ſhe leers, he like the reſt | 
Is ſoon a bubble and a jeſt ; 
But live with me, jult to thyſelf, 

And ſcorn the bitch, and all her pelf; 
Fortune's ador'd by fools alone, 
The wiſe man always makes his own. 
But tis, alas! in vain t' appl 
Fine ſayings and philoſophy, | 
Where a poor youth's o'crheated brain, 
Is ſold to intereſt and gain, ; 
And pride and fierce ambition reign. 
Bob found it ſo, nor did he ſtrive 
To work the nail that would not drive; 
Content to do the beſt he could, 
And as became his brotherhood, 
Gave him what money he could ſpare, 
And kindly paid his old arrear, 
Bought him his equipage and cloaths, 
go thus ſupply'd away he goes, 
For London town he mounts, as gay 
As tailors on their wedding-day. 


Not many miles upon the road, 

A widow's ſtately manſion ſtood; 
What if dame Fortune ſhould be there? 
(Said Frank) 'tis ten to one, I ſwear: 
I'll try to find her in the crowd, 

She loves the wealthy and the proud. 
Away he ſpurs, and at the door - 
Stood gallant centry many a ſcore, 
Penelope had never more. 

Here tortur'd catz-gut ſqueals amain, 
Guittors in foſter notes complain, 

And lutes reveal the lover's pain. 
Frank, with a carcleſs, eaſy mein, 
Sung her a ſong, and was let in. 

The reſt with envy burit, to ſee 

The ſtranger's odd felicity. | 

Low bow'd the footman at the ſtairs, 
The gentleman at top appears: 

And is your lady, ſir, at home? 

Pray walk into the drawing-room. 

But here my Muſe is too well bred, 
To prattle what was done or ſaid; 
She lik'd the youth, his dreſs, his face, 
His calves, his back, and every grace : 
Supper was ſerv'd, and down they fit, 
Much meat, good wine, and little wit. 


Frank choſe the laſt, was very gay, 

Had the good luck the board to ſtrip, 

And punted to her ladyſhip. h 

The clock ſtrikes one, the: gentry bow'd, 

Each to his own apartment ſhow'd; 
But Franky was in piteous mood. 


The grace-cup drunk, or dance, or play; | 
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slept not a wink; he raves, he dies, 


Smit with her jointure and her eyes, 
Reſtleſs as in a lion's den, 
He ſprawl'd and kick d about till ten: 
But, as he dreamt of future joys, 

His ear was ſtarted with a noile, 


Up in a hurry flies the groom, 

Lord, fir! get dreſs'd, the colonel 's come: 
Your horſe 1s ready at the door, 

You may reach Uxbridge, fir, by four. 
Poor Franky muſt in haſte remove, 

With diſappointment vex'd. and love 

To dirt abai.don'd, and deſpair, 

For lace and feather won the fair. 


Now for the town he jogs apace, 
With leaky boots and ſun-burnt face; 
And, leaving Acton in his rear, 
Began to breathe ſulphureous air. 
Arriv'd at length, the table ſpread, 
Three bottles drunk, he reels to bed. 
Next morn his buſy thoughts begun, 
To riſe and travel with the ſun ; 
Whims heap'd on whims his head turn'd round. 
But how dame Fortune might be found, 
Was the momentous grand affair, 
His ſecret wiſh, his only care. 
Damme, thought Franky to himſelf, 
| *11 find this giddy wandering elf; 
I *Il hunt her out in every quarter, 
Till ſhe beſtow the ſtaff or garter: 
I *l1 viſit good Lord Sunderland, 
Who keeps the jilt at his command ; 
Or elſe ſome courteous dutcheſs may 
Take pity on a runaway. 
Dreſs'd to a pink, to court he flies, 
At this levee, and that, he plies; 
Bows in his rank, an humble ſlave, 
And meanly fawns on every knave; 
With maids of honour learns to chat, 
Fights for this lord, and pimps for that. 
Fortune he ſought from place to place, 
She led him ſtill a wild-gooſe chace ; 
Always prepar'd with ſome excuſe, 
The hopeful younker to amuſe 
Was buſy, indilpor d, was gone 
To Hampton- court, or Kenſington ; 
And, aſter all her wiles and dodgings, 
She ſlipp'd clear off, and bilk d her lodgings» 
Jaded, and almoſt in deſpair, 
A gameſter whiſper'd in his ear; 
M ho would ſeek Fortune, fir, at court? 
At H—TI's is her chief reſort ; 
'Tis there her midnight hours ſhe ſpends, 
Is very gracious to her friends; 
| Shows honeſt men the means of thriving, 
The beſt, good-natur'd Goddeſs living. 
Away he trudges with his rook, 


| Throws many a main, is bit, is broke; 


V. ith dirty knuckles, aching head, 
Diſconſolate he ſneaks to bed. 


CANTO IL 
OW humble, and how complaiſant, 


Is a proud man reduc'd to want! 


Six trumpets and a kettle-drum ; 9 | 


With 
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With what a filly, hanging face, 

He bears his unforeſeen diſgrace ! 

His ſpirits flag. his pulſe beats low, 

The Gods, and all the world his foc ; 
To thriving knaves a ridicule, 

A butt to every wealthy fool. 

For where is courage, wit, or ſenſe, 
When a poor rake has loſt his pence ? 
Let all the learn'd ſay what they can, 
"Tis ready money makes the man; 
Commands reſpe& wherec'er we go, 
And gives a grace to all we do, 

With ſuch reflections Frank difſtreſs'd, 
The horrors of his ſoul expreſs'd : 
Contempt, the baſket, and a gaol, 

By turns his reſtleſs mind aſſail ; 
Aghaſt the diſmal ſcene he flies, 

And death grows pleaſing in his eyes : 
For ſince his rhino was all flown, | 
To the laſt ſolitary crown, 

Who would not, like a Roman, dare 
To leave that world he could not ſhare ? 
The piſtol on his table lay, 

And Death fled hovering o'er his prey ; 
There wanted nothing now to do, 

But touch the trigger, and adieu. 

As he was ſaying ſome ſhort prayers, 

He heard a wheezing on the ſtairs, 

And looking out, his aunt appears ; 
Who from Moorfields, breathleſs and lame, 
To ſee her graceleſs godſon came: 
The ſalutations being paſt, 

Coughing, and out of wind, at laſt 

In his great chair ſhe took her place, 
How does your brother ? is my niece 
Well marry'd ? when will Robin ſettle ? 
He anſwer' d all things to a tittle ; 

Gave ſuch content in every part, i 
He gain'd the good old bedlam's heart. 
Godſon, ſaid ſhe, alas! 1 know 
Matters with you are but ſo-ſo : 

« You're come to town, I underſtand, 
„To make your fortune out of hand; 
„ Your time and patrimony loſt, 

„To beg a place, or buy a poſt. 

« Believe me, godſon, I'm your friend 
„ Of this great town, this wicked end 
« 1s ripe for judgment; Satan's ſeat, 

« The ſink of ſin, and hell compleat, 

« In every ſtreet of trulls a troop, | 
And every cook-wench wears a hoop ; 
Sodom was leſs deform'd with vice, 

„ Lewdneſs of all kinds, cards and dice.“ 
Frank bluſh'd (which, by the way, was more 
J han ever he had done before); 

And own'd it was a wretched place, 
Unfit for any child of grace. 
The good old aunt o'erjoy'd to ſee 
Theſe glimmerings of ſanctity ; 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, this purſe is yours, 
* It coſt me many painful hours ; 
„Take it, improve it, and become 
By art and induſtry a plumb. 


| 


But leave, for ſhame, this impious ſtreet, 
« 


All over mark'd with clovenfeet ; 
In our more holy quarter live, 


Where righteous citizens repair, 

And heaven and earth the godly ſhare, 
Gain this by jobbing, that by prayer. 
At Jonathan's go ſmoke a pipe, 
Look very ſerious, dine on tripe; 

Get early up, late cloſe your eyes, 
** Andleaveno ſtone unturn'd to riſe : 
© Then each good day at Salter's-Hall 
* Pray for a bleſſing upon all.” 


Lowly the raviſh'd Franky bows, 
While joy ſat ſmiling en his hrows ; 
And without ſcruple, in a trice, 

He took her money and advice. 

Not an extravagant young heir, 

Beſet with duns, and in deſpair, 

When joyful tidings reach his ear, | 
And dad retires by heaven's commands, 
To leave his chink to better hands ; 

Not wandering ſailors almoſt loſt, 
When they behold the wiſh'd for coaſt; 
Not culprit when the knot is plac'd, 
And kind reprieve arrives in haſte ; 

E'er felt a joy in ſuch exceſs, 

As Frank reliev'd from this diſtreſs. 

A thouſand antic tricks he play'd, 


The purſe he kiſs'd, ſwore, curs'd, and pray'd; 
Counted the pieces o'er and v'er, | 


And hugg'd his unexpected ſtore ; 

Built ſtately caſtles in the air, 

Supp'd with the great, enjoy'd the fair; 
Pick'd out his-title and his place, 

Was ſcarce contented with Your Grace. 
Strange viſions working in his head, 
Frantic, half mad, he ſtroles to bed; 
Sleeps little; if he ſleeps, he dreams 
Of ſceptres, and of diadems. 

« Fortune, ſaid he, ſhall now no more 
« Trick and deceive me, as of yore; 

«© This paſſport ſhall admittance gain, 

« In ſpight of all the jilt's diſdain: _ 
bis this the tyrant's pride diſarms, 
And brings her bluſhing to my arms; 
“ This golden bongh my wiſh ſhall ſpeed, 
« And to th' Elyſian fields ſhall lead.” 
The morn ſcarce peep'd, but up he role, 


cc 


* |. Impatient huddled on his clothes 


Call'd the next coach, gave double pay, 
And to 'Change- Alley wairl'd away. 
'Tis here dame Fortune every day 
Opens her booth, and ſhows her play ; 
Here laughing ſits behind the ſcene, 
Dances her puppets here unſeen, 


And turns her whimſical machine. 


Powel, with all his wire and wit, 
To her great genius muſt ſubmit : 
Exact at twelve the goddeſs ſhows, 
And fame aloud her trumpet blows; 


{ Harangues the mob with ſhamsand lyes, 


And bids their actions fall, or riſe, 


Where both your ſoul and ſtock may thrive ; 
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Old Chaos here his throne regains; | 
And here in odd confuſion reigns ; 

All order, all diſtinction loſt, 

Now high, now low, the fools are toſt. 
Here lucky coxcombs vainly rear 

Their giddy heads, there in deſpair 

Sits humbled pride, with down-caſt look, 
Bankrupts reſtor'd, and miſers broke, 
Strange figures here our ej es invade, 
And che whole world in maſquerade; 
A carman in a hat and feather, 


A lord in freize, his breeches leather: 


Tom Whiplafh in his coach of ſtate, 
Drawn by the tits he drove of late: 

A colonel of the bold train-bands, 

Selling his equipage and lands, 

Hard-by a cobler bidding fair, 

For the gold chain, and next Lord Mayor : 
A butcher bluſtering in the crowd. 

Of his late purchas'd *ſcutcheon proud, 


His motto too beneath the reſt, 


« Virtue and merit is a jeſt.“ 


Retains his cleaver for his creſt, 


Two toaſts with all their trinkets gone, 
Padding the ſtreets for half a crown: 


Fler houſe-rent and her ſlaves unpaid, 


A tailor's wife in rich brocade. 

All ſets, all parties, high and low, 

At fortune's ſhrine devoutly bow ; 
Nought can their ardent zeal reſtrain, 
Where each man's godlineſs is gain. 
From taverns, meeting-houſes, ſtews, 
Atheiſts and Quakers, bawds aud Jews, 
Stateſmen and fidlers, beaux and porters, 
Blue aprons here, and there blue garters. 
As human race of old began 

From ſtones and clods, transform'd to man, 
So from each dunghill, ſtrange ſurprize ! 
In troops the recent gentry riſe, 

Of muſhroom growth, they wildly ſtare, 
And pe the great with awkard air: 

So Pinkethman upon the ſtaye, 


A daygled counteſs and her maid, 9 


Mounting his aſs in warlike rage, 


With ſimpering Dicky for his page. 

In Lee's mad rant, with monkey face, 
Burleſques the prince of Amnion's race. 
Induſtrious Frank, among the reſt, 

Bought, fold, and cavil'd, bawl'd and preſs'd; 
Lodg'd in a garret on the ſpor, : 
Follow'd inſtructions to a jot, 

The praying part alone forgot. 

Learnt every dealing term of art, 

And all th ingenious cant by heart; 

Nor doubted but he ſoon ſhould find 

Dame fortune complaiſant and kind. 

Alter her oft he call'd aloud, 

But ſtill ſhe vaniſh'd in the crowd; 

Now with ſmooth looks and tempting ſmiles 
"The faithleſs hypocrite beguiles; 

Then with a cool and ſcoruſul air, 

Bids the deluded wretch deſpair ; 

Takes pet without the leaſt pretence, 

And woncers at his iuſolence. 
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Thus with her fickle humours vex'd, 
And between hopes and fears perplex'd ; 
His patience quite worn out at Jaſt 
Reſolves to throw one deſperate caſt. 

© *Tis vain, ſaid he, to whine and wooe, 
Nis one briſk ſtroke the work muſt de 
« Fortune 1s like a widow won, 

« And truckles to the bold alone ; 

«Ill puſh at once and venture all, 

« At leaſt I ſhall with honour fall.“ 
But. curſe upon the treacherous jade, 
Who thus his ſervices repaid ; 

When now he thought the world his own, 
He bought a bear, and was undone. 


CANTO III. 


An air, and a peculiar grace, 


Which boldeſt painters cannot trace; 
That more than features, ſhape, or hair, 


As there is ſomething in a face, ! 


| Diltinguiſhes the happy fair; 
| Strikes every eye, and makes her known 


A ruling toaſt through all the town: 
So in each action tis ſucceſs 

That gives it all its comelineſs ; 
Guards it from cenſure and from blame, 
Brightens and burniſhes our fame. 

For what is virtue, courage, wit, 


In all men, but a lucky hit ? 8 


But, vice vera, where this fails, 
The wiſeſt conduct nought avails; 


The world to proſperous knaves inclin'd, 
Himſelf the laſt of all mankind. 

Too true poor Frank this theſis found, 
Bankrupt, deſpoil d, and run aground, 
In dur ance vile detain'd and loſt, 
And all his mighty projects crolt : 

With grief and ſhame at once oppreſt, 
Tears iwell his eyes, and fighs his breaſt; 
A poor, forlorn, abandon'd rake, 

Where ſhall he turn? what meaſures take ? 
Betray'd, deceiv'd, and ruin'd quite, 

By his own greedy appetite 

He mourns his fatal juſt of pelf, 

And curſes Fortune and himſelf : 

In limbo pent, would fain get free, 
Importunate for liberty. 

So when the watchful hungry mouſe, 

At midnight prowling round the houſe, 
Winds in a corner toaſted cheeſe, 

Glad the luxurious prey to ſeize ; 

With whiſkers curl'd, and round black eyes, 
He meditates the luſcious prize, 

Till caught, trepann'd, laments too late 
The 11gorous decrees of fate : 

Reltleſs his freedom to regain, : 

He bites the wire, and climbs in vain. 
The wretched captive thus diltreſs'd, 

His buſy thoughts allow no reſt: 


1 he man of merit ſoon ſhall find 


Fond 
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Fond on each project to depend, 
Kind hope his ouly faithful friend; 

odd whimſies floating in his brain, 

He plots, contrives, but all in vain, 
Approves, rejects, and thinks again. 
As when the ſhipwreck'd wretch is toſt 
From wave to wave, and almoſt loſt, 
Beat by the billows from the ſhore, 


Returns half drown'd, and hugs once more 


The friendly glank he graſp'd before: 

Sg Frank, when all expedients fail, 

To ſave his carcaſs from a gaol, 

Fat up with vermin and with care, 

And almoſt ſinking in deſpair, 

Reſolves ce more to make his court 

To hig old aunt, his lalt reſort : 

Takes pen in hand, now writes, Now tears, 

Then wets his paper with his tears, 

Ranſacks his troubled ſoul, to raiſe 

Lach tender ſentiment and phraſe ; 

And every lame excuſe ſupplies 

With artful colouring and diſguiſe : 

Kind to himſelf, lays all the blame 

On Fortune, that capricious dame : 

In ſhort, informs her all was loſt, 

And ſends it by the penuy-poſt. 

Soon as the ancient nymph had read 

The fatal ſcroll, the took her bed, 

Cold palſies ſeize her trembling head; 

She groans, ſhe ſighs, ſhe ſobs, ſhe ſmears 

Her ſpe tacles and beard with tears; 

Her noſe that wont to ſympathize 

With all th* o'erflowings of her eyes, 

Adown in pearly drops diſtils, | 

Th' united ſtream each chaſm fills, 

Geneva now, nor Nants will do, 

Her toothieſs guins their hald let go 

And on the ground, O fatal ſtroke ! 

The ſhort coæ val pipe is broke: 

With vapours choak'd, entranc'd ſhe lies, 

Belches, and prays, and f—t:+, and dies; 

But flecp, that kind rettorative, 

Recali'd her ſoul, and bid her live; 

With cooler thoughts the caſe ſhe weighzd, 

And brought ker reaſon to her aid. 

Away ſhe hobbles, and with ſpeed 

Relolves to ſee the captive freed ; 

Wipe off this ſtain and foul diſgrace, 

And vindicate her ancient race. 

Wich her a ſage director comes, 

More weighty than a brace of plumbs, 

4 guad mau in the city cant, 

Where caſh, not morals, makes the ſaint. 

T' improve a genius fo polite, 

The clumſy thing was dubb'd a knight: 

Fortune's chief confident and friend, 

Grown fat by many a dividend ; 

And {ti'l her favour he retains, 

By want of merit and of brains; 

On her top ſpoke ſublime he fits, 

The jeſt and theme of ſneering wits : 

For fools in Fortune's pillory plac'd 

Are mounted to be more difgrac'd. 

This rich old Hunks, as Woodcock wile, 

V.as call 'd the younker to adviſe: 
Wi. | 
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„ Young man, ſaid he, refrain from tears, 

« While joyful tidings bleſs rhine ears; 

Up and be doing, boy, and try 

© To conquer fate by induſtry; 

« For know that all of mortal race, 

Are born to loſſes and diſgrace : 

Ev'n I broke twice, I, heretofore 

« A tailor deſpicably poor, 

In every hole for ſhelter crept 

Ou the ſame bulk, botch*l, .ous'd, and ſlept, 

With ſearce one/penny to prepare ' 

« A friendly halter in deſpaic; 

My credit like a garment torn, 
Thread-bare, and ragged, over-worn : 

« But ſoon I patch'd it up again, 

„ Theſe buſy hands, this working brain, 

Ne'er ceas'd from labour, pain, and ſweat, 

«© Till fortune ſmil'd, and 1 was great, 

Now at each pompous city fall, 

&« Who but Sir Triſtram ? Every gueſt 

«© Reſpectful hows. In each debate, 

« My nod muſt give the ſentence weight: 

«© Ox me prime minitters attend, 

« And Aiſlabie 's my friend: 

© In embryo each bold project lies, 

Till my conſenting purſe ſupplies. 

This hand—nay do not think me vain, 

© $Soften'd the Swede, and humbled Spain. 


„To me the fair, whom all adore, 


Addreſs their prayers, and own my power ; 


When the poor toaſt by break of day 


* Has punted all her gold away, 

% Undreſs'd, and in her native charms, 

© She flies to theſe indulgent arms; 

She curls each dimple in her face 

« To win the good Sir Triſtram's grace; 
Offers her brilliants with a ſmile, 

That might an auchorec beguile ; 

And when my potent aid is leat, 
Away the dear-one wheels content. 

He that can money get, my boy, 

Shall every other good enjoy; 

Be rich, and every boon receive, 

That man can wiſh, or Heaven can give. 
Now to the means, dear youth, attend, 
By which thy forrows ſoon {hall end: 
Thy good old aunt reſolves to bail 

«© Her hopeful godſon out of gaol ; 

„ But what is freedom to the poor? 

«© The man who begs from door to door 


4 << Is free; in lazy wretchedneſs 


He lives, till Heaven his ſubſtance bleſs ; 
„But, having lcarnt to cog and chouſe, 

« To cut a purſe, or break a liouſe, 

Then ſoon he mends his own apparel, 
Fats boil'd and roaſt, and taps his barrel ; 
„% Drinks double bub, wich all his might, 
„And hugs his doxy every night: 

„Thy ſprightly genius ne'er ſhall lie 

„% Depreſs'd by want and penury; 

Go, with a proſperous merry gale, 

To the South Seas adventurous ſail ; 

Fat Plenty dwells on thoſe rich ſhores, 
Abundance opens all her ſtores ; 
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Ingots and pearls for beads are ſold, 

And rivers glide on ſands of gold; 

Profit and Pleaſure, hand in hand, 
Smile on the fields, and bleſs the land ; 
The ſwains unlabour'd harveſts reap, 
Fountains run wine, and whores are cheap. 
Fortune is always true and kind, 

Nor veers, as here, with every wind; 
Not, as in theſe penurious iſles, | 

Retails her bleſſings and her ſmiles ; 

But deals by wholeſale with her friends, 
And gluts them with her dividends. 
Then hafte, ſet ſail, the ſhip's unmoor'd, 
And waits to take thee now on board.” 
The youth o'erjoyed this project hears, 
From his flock-bed his head he rears, 

And waters all his rags with tears. 


«6 


In ſhort, he took his friend's advice, 
Pack'd up his baggage in a trice 


Dancing for joy, on board he flew, 


With all Potoft in his view. 


CANTO IV. 


REHOLD the youth juſt now fet free 
On land, immur'd again at ſea ; 


| Stow'd with his cargo in the hold, 


In queſt of other worlds for gold. 

He who ſo late regal'd at caſe, 

On olios, ſoups, and fricaſſees ; 

Drank with the witty and the gay, 
Sparkling Champaign, and rich Tokay 
Now breaks his faſt with Suffolk cheeſe, 
And burſts at noon with pork and pcaſe ; 
Inſtead of wine, content to ſip, 

With noiſy tars, their nanſeous flip : 
Their breath, with chew'd niundungus ſweet, 
Their jeſts more fulſome than their meat. 
While thunder rolls, and ſtorms ariſe, 
He ſnorting in his hammock lies ; 

In golden dreams enjoys the night, 

And counts his bags with vaſt delight. 
Mountains of gold erect his throne, 
Each precious gem is now his own ; 
Kind Jove defcends in golden fleet, 
Pactolus murmurs at his feet; 

The ſea gives up its hoarded ſtore, 
Poſſeſſing all, he covets more. 

O gold! attractive gold! in vain 
Honour and conſcience would reſtrain 
Thy boundleſs univerſal reign. 

To thee each ſtubborn virtue bends, 
The man oblig' d betrays his friends; 
The patriot quits his country's cauſe, 
And ſells her liberty and laws: 

The pious prude 's no longer nice, 

And ev'n lawn fleeves can flatter vice. 
At thy too abſolute command, 

Thy zealots ranſack ſea and land: 
Wheree er thy beams thy power diſplay, 
The ſwarming inſects haſte away, 

To baſk in thy reſulgent ray. 
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| Now the bold crew with profperous wind, 


Leave the retreating land behind ; 
Fearleſs they quit their native ſhore, 
And Albion's cliffs are ſeen no more, 
Then on the wide Atlantic borne, 
Their rigging and their tackle torn ; 
Danger in various ſhapes appears, 
Sudden alarms, and ſhivering fears. 
Here, might ſome copious bard dilate 
And ſhow fierce Neptune drawn in ſtate ; 
While guards of Tritons clear his way, 
And Nereids round his chariot play ; 
Then bid the ſtormy Boreas riſe, 

And forky lightning cleave the ſkies ; 
The ſhip nigh foundering in the deep, 
Or bounding o'er the ridgy ſteep : 
Deſcribe the monſters of the main, 

The Phocz, and their finny train, 
Tornados, hurricanes, and rain, 

Spouts, ſhoals, and rocks of dreadful ſize, 
And pirates lurking for their prize; 
Amazing miracles rehearſe; 

And turn all Dampier into verſe. 

My negligent and humble Muſe 

Leſs ambitious aims purſues ; 

Content with more familiar phrafe, 

Nor deals in ſuch embroidered lays ; 
Pleas'd if my rhime juſt meaſure keeps, 
And ſtretch'd at eaſe my reader ſleeps. 
Hibernian matrons thus of old, 

Their ſoporific ſtories told ;. 

To ſteep in vain the patient ſtrove, 
Perplex'd with buſineſs, croſs'd in love; 
Till ſoothing tales becalm'd his breaſt, 
And lull'd his troubled ſoul to reſt. 
Suffice it only to recite, 

They drank all day, they ſnor'd all night: 
And, after many moons were paſt, 
They made the wifh'd-for ſhores at laſt. 
Frank, with his cargo in his hand, 
Leap'd joyful on the golden ſtrand ; 
Open'd his toy-ſhop in the port, 
Trinkets of various ſize and ſort; 
Bracelets and combs, bodkins and tweezers, 
Bath-metal rings, and knives, and ſciſfſars; 
And in one Jucky day got more 

Than Bubble-boy in half a ſcore: 

For Fortune now, no longer coy, 
Smil'd on her darling favourite boy; 
No longer from his arms retir'd, 

But gave him all his heart deſir'd. 

Ah! thoughtleſs youth! in time beware, 
And ſhun the treacherous harlot's ſnare ; 
The wiſer ſavages behold, 

Who truck not liberty for gold; 

Proof againſt all her ſubtle wiles, 
Regardleſs of her frowns or ſmiles ; 

If frugal Nature want ſupplies, 

The lance or dart unerring flies: 

The mountain boar their prey deſcends, 
Or the fat kid r«<gales their friends; 

The jocund tribe, from ſun to ſun, 
Feaſt on the prize their valour won. 
Ceaſe, babbling Muſe, thy vain advice, 


"Tis thrown away on aVarice ; 
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Bid hungry lions quit their prey, 
Or ſtreams that down the mountains ſtray 
Divert their courſe, return again, 


And climb the ſteep from whence they came. 


Unbleſt with his ill-gotten ſtore, 

Th' inſatiats youth ſtill craves for more; 
To counſel deaf, r* examples blind, 
Scrapes up whatever he can find. 

Now maſter of a veſſel grown, 

With all the glittering freight his own, 
Jo Fortune ſtill he makes his court, 

And coaſts along from port to port. 

Each rolling tide brings freſh ſupplies, 
And heaps on heaps delight his eyes. 
Through Panama's delicious bay, 

The loaded veſſel ploughs her way; 

With the rich freight oppreſs'd ſhe ſails, 
And ſummons all the friendly gales. 
Frank on her deck triumphant food, 

And view'd the calm tranſparent flood: 
Let book-learn'd ſots, ſaid he, adore 

Th' aſpiring hills that. grace thy ſhore ; 
Thy verdant iſles, the groves that bow 
Their nodding heads, and ſhade thy brow ; 
Thy face ſerene, thy gentle breaſt, 

Where Syrens ſing, and Halcyons reſt : 
Fropitious lood ! on me beſtow 

Ihe treaſures of thy dephts below; 
Which long in thy dark womb have flept, 
From age to age ſecurely kept. 


Scarce had he ſpoke, when, ſtrange ſurprize ! 


Ti indignant waves in mountains rife, 
And hurricanes invade the {kies ; 

The ſhip againſt the ſhoals was truck, 
And in a thouſand pieces broke; 

But one poor truſty plank, to ſave 

its owner from the watery grave : 

On this he mounts, is caſt an ſhore, 
Half dead, a bankrupt as before : 
Spiritleſs, fainting, and alone, 

On the bare beach he makes his moan. 
Then climbs the ragged rock, t' explore 
lf aught was driving on the ſhore, 

The poor remains of all his ſtore : 

With greedy diligence prepar' d 

To ſave whate'er the waves had ſpar'd, 
But, oh! the wretch expects in vain 
Compaſſion from the furious main ; 


Men, goods, are ſunk. Mad with deſpair 


He beat his breaſt, he tore his hair: 
ihen leaning o'er the craggy ſteep, 
Look'd down into the boiling deep; 
Almoſt reſolv'd to caſt himſelf, 
And periſh with his dear, dear pelf. 


CANTO V. 
1 Heaven the thriving trader bleſs, 


What fawning crowds about him preſs ! 


But, if he fail, diſtreſs'd and poor, 
His mob of friends are ſeen no more: 
For all men hold it meet to fly ; 
THY infectious breath of poverty. 
Poor Frank, deſerted and ſorlorn, 


Curſes the day that he was born: 
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Each treacherous crony hides his face, 
Or ſtarts whene'er he haunts the place. 
His wealth thus loſt, with that his friends, 
On Fortune ſtill the youth depends: 
One ſmile, ſaid he, will ſoon reſtore 
A bankrupt wretch, and give him more ; 
She will not, ſure, refuſe her aid ? 
Fallacious hope! for the falſe jade 
That very day took wing, was flown, 
And on her wonted journey gone 
(Intent her coftly goods to fell) 
From Panama to Portobel : 
Five hundred mules her baggage hear, 
And groan beneath the precious ware, 0 
Ihe goddeſs rides ſublime in air; 
And hence conveys a freſh ſupply, 
For pride, debate, and luxury. 
Frank, when he heard th' unwelcome news, 
Like a ſtaunch hound the chace purſues, 
1akes the ſame route, doubles his ſpeed, 
Nor doubts her help in timeof need. 

O'er the wide waſte, through pathleſs ways, 
The ſolitary pilgrim ſtrays ; 
Now on the ſwampy deſart plain, 
Through brakes of mangroves works with pain; 
Then climbs the hills with many a groan, 
And melts beneath the torrid zone. 
With berries and green plaintains fed. 
On the parch'd earth he leans his head, 
Fainting with thirſt, to heaven he cries, 
But finds no ſtream but from his eyes. 
Ah, wretch ! thy vain laments e 
And for a worſe extreme prepare; 
Sudden the lowering ſtorms ariſe, ? 
The burſting thunder rends the ſkies, 
Aſlant the ruddy lightning flies; 8 
Darts through the gs a tranſient ray, 
And gives a ſhort, but dreadful day : 
With pealing rain the woods reſound, 
Convulſions ſhake the ſolid ground. 
Benumb'd with cold, but more with fear, 
Strange phantoms to his mind appear, 
The wolves around him howl for food, 
The ravenous tigers hunt for blood, 
And canibals more fierce than they 
(Monſters who make mankind their prey) 
Riot and feaſt on human gore, 
And, {till infatiate, thirſt for more. 
Half dead at every noiſe he hears, 
His fancy multiplies his fears ; 
Whate'er he read or heard of old, 
Whate'er his nurſe or Cruſoe told, { 
Each tragic ſcene his eyes behold +: 
Things paſt as preſent fear applies, 
Their pains he bears, their deaths he dies. 

At length the ſun began to peep, 


Ihen on the reeking moiſture fed, 
The ſcatter'd clouds before him fled, 
he civers ſhrunk into their bed: 
Nature revives; the feather'd throng 
Salute the morning with a ſong. 
Frauk with his ſellow-brutes aroſe, 


Vet dreaming (till he ſaw his focs, 
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Reels to and fro, laments and grie ves, 
And ſtarting, dovbts if yet he livcs. 
At laſt his ſpirits mend their pace, 
And Hope ſat dawning on his face; 
Ev'n ſuch is human life, ſaid he, 

A night of dread and miſery, - 

Till Heaven relents, relieves our pain, 
Ard ſun- ſhine days return again. 

O Fortune! who doſt now beſtow, 
Frowning, this bitter cup of woe, 
Do nat thy faithſul ſlave deſtroy, 

But give th' alternative of joy. 

Then many a painful ſtep he takes, 


Oer hills and vales, through woods and brakcs : 


No ſturdy deſpcrate buccaueer - 

Ver ſuffered hardſhips more ſevere. 
Stubbern, incorrigibly blind, 

No dangers can divert his mind; 

His tedious journey he purſues, 

At laſt his eye tranſported views 

Fair Portobel, whoſe riſing ſpires - 
Inflame his heart with new deſires. 
Secure of Fortune's grace, he ſmiles, 
And flaitering Hope the wretch beguiles. 
'Thoug} nature calls for ſleep and food, 
Yet ſtranger avarice ſubdued; 
Ev'n ſhameful nakedneſs and pain, 
And thirſt and hunger, plead in vain: 
No reſt he gives his weary feet, 
Fortune he ſeeks from ſtreet to ſtreet; 
Careful in every corner pries, 

Now here, now there, impatient flics, 
Wh: reever buſy crowds reſort, 

The chauge, the market, and the port; 
In vain he turns his eye-balls round, 
Fortune was no where to be found; 
The jilt, not many hours before, 
Wich the Platc-ficet had left the ſhore: 
Laughs at the credulous fool behind, 
And joyful ſłk uds before the wind. 

Poor Frank forſaken on the coaſt, 
Ailhis fond hopes at once are loſt. 
Aghaſt the ſwclling fails he views, 
And with his eye the ſleet purſues, 
Till. leffen'd to his wearied ſight, 

It leaves him to deſpair and night. 

So when the faitkleſs Theſeus fled 
The Cretan nymphs deſerted bed, 
Awal'q, at diſtance on the main, 

Sne view d the proſperous perjur'd ſwain, 
And call'd th' avenging Gods in vain. 
Proſtrate on earth till break of day, 
denſcleſs and motionleſs he lay, 

ill tears at lak find out their way; 
CGuih Nike a torrent ſrom his eyes, 

In bitternets of foul hecrics, 

„O, Fortune ! new too late ] ſee, 

% Too late, alas! thy treachery. 


„ Wretch that I am, abanden'd, lot, 


« About the world at random toſs'd, 


„% V. kither, oh whither ſtall I run ? 
« Sore pinch'd with hunger, and undone. 
„In the dark mines go hide thy head 
„ Accurs'd, exck.vge thy ſweat ſor bread, 


* Skulk vader ground, in carth's dark womb 


* Go kave, and dig thyiclf a tomb: 


| 


RIS 


« There 8 gold enough; | pernicious gold 


„ To which long Cnce thy peace was {fold 5 


Lain helpleſs idol! canſt thou fave 
« This ſhatter'd carcaſe from the grave? 
* Reſtleſs diſturber of mankind, 


«© Canfſt thou give health, or peace of mind? 


„ Ah no, deceiv'd the fool ſhall be 

«© Who puts his confidence in thee, 

% Fatally blind, my native home 

J left, in this rude world to roam; 
„O, brother! ſhall I view no more 


6 Thy peaceful bowers ! fair Aihion's ſhore ? 


* Yes (if kind heaven my life ſhall ſpare) 

« Some happy moments yet 1 I ſhare, 

„In thy delightful bleſt retreat, 

© With thee contemn the rich and great; 

« Redeem my time miſpent, and wait 

{© Till death relieve th' unfortunate,” ? 
Adverſity, ſage uſeful gueſt, 

Severe inſtructor, but the beſt; 

It is from thee alone we know 

Juſtly to value things below ; 

Right reaſon's ever faithful friend; 

To thee our haughty paſſions bend ; 

Tam'd by thy rod, poor Frank at laſt. 

Repents of all his follics paſt; 

Refign'd, and patient to endure 

Thoſe ills, which heaven alone can cure, 

With vain purſuits and labours worn, 


| He meditates a quick return, 


Longs to reviſit yet once more, 

Poor prodigal ! his native ſhore. 

In the next ſhip for Britain bound; 
Glad Frank a ready paſſage ſound ; 
Nor veſſel now, nor freight his own, 
He fears no longer Fortune's frown ; 
No property but life his ſhare, _ 

Life a trail good not worth his care 
Active and willing to obey, 

A mercy mariner and gay, 

He hands the ſails, aud jokes all day. 
At night no dreams diſturb his reſt, 
No paſſions riot in his breaſt; 

For, having nothing leſt to loſe, 
Sweet and unbroken his repole : 

And now fair Albion's cliffs are ſeen, 
and hills with fruitful herbage green: 
His heart beats quick, the joy that ties 


His faltering tongue, burils from his eyes. 


At length, thus hail'd the well-known land 
And kneeling kiſs'd the happy ſtrand. 


And do | then draw native air, 


« After an age of toil and care? 

« O welcome parent ifle, no more 

% The vagrant ſhall deſert thy ſhore, 

'« But, flying to thy kind embrace, 
Here end this life's laborious race.“ 
So when the ſtag, intent to rove, 
Quits the ſafe park and ſheltering grove, 
Tops the high pale, ſtrolls uncontin'd, 
Aud leaves the lazy herd behind, 

Bleſt in his happy change a while, 
Corn fields and flowery meadows ſmile, 
The pamper'd beait enjoys the ipoil z 
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Till on the next returning morn, 
Alarm'd, he hears the fatal horn; 

Before the ſtaunch, blood-thirſty hounds 
Parting, o'er hills unknown he bounds, 
With clamour every wood reſounds: 

He creeps the thorny brakes with pain, 
He ſeeks the diſtant ſtream in vain, 
And now, by ſad experience wiſe, © 

To his dear home the rambler flies; 

His old incloſure gaius once more, 

And joins the herd he ſcorn'd before. 
Nor are his labours finiſh'd yet, 
Hunger and thirſt, and pain and ſweat, 

And many a tedious mile remains, 
Before his brother's houſe he gains. 
Without one doit his purſe to blcſs, 

Nor very elegant his dreſ:; | 
With a tarr'd jump, a crooked hat, 
Scarce one whole ſhoe, and half a hat; 
From door to door the ſtroller ſkip'd, 
dometimes reliev'd, but oftener whipp'd; 
Sun-burnt and ragged, on he fares, 

at laſt the manſion-houſe appears, 
Timely relief for all his cares, 

Around he gaz'd, his greedy fight 
Devours each object with delight; 


Through cach known haunt tranſported roves, 


Cay ſmiling fields, and ſhady groves, 

Once conſcious of- his youthful loves. 
About the hoſpitable gate | 
Crowds of dejected wretches wait; 

Tach day kind Bob's diffulive hand, 
Chear'd and refreſn'd the tatter'd band, 
Proud the moſt god-like joy to ſhare, 
Fe fed the hungry, cloath'd the hare, 
Frank amongſt theſe his ſtation choſe, 
With looks revealing inward woes; 

When, jo! with wonder and ſurprize, 
tcfaw dame Fortune in diſguiſe; 

He ſaw, but ſcarce believ'd his eyes. 

tier fawning ſmiles, her tricking air, 

It egregious hypocrite deciare; 

A gyply's mantle round her ſpread, 

Vf various dye, white, yellow, red; 
Strange feats ſhe promis'd, clamour'd loud, 
And with her cant amus'd the crowd: 
There every day impatient piy'd, _ 
Puſh'd to get in, bur ſtill deny'd ; 

For Bob, who knew the ſubtle whore, 
Thruft the faiſe vagrant from his door. 

Lut, when the ſtrauger's face he view'd, 
Wrh no deceitful tears bedew'd, 

His boding heart began to melt, 

And more than uſual pity felt: 

He trac'd his features o'er and o'er, 

That ſpok» him better born, thou»h poor, 
Though cloath'd in rags, genteel his mien, 
That face he ſomewhere mutt have ſeen: 
Nature at lat reveals the truth, 

He knows, and owns the hapleſs youth. 
durpriz'd, and ſpeechleſs, both embrace, 
Aud tingling tears o'erflow each face; 
Till Bob thus eas'd his labouring thought, 
Ald this inſtructive moral taught. 


deicome, my brother, to my longing arms; 


ere on my bolom reſt ſecure from harms); 
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See Fortune there, that falſe deluſive jade, 
| To whom thy pray-rs and ardent vows were paid: 
Ihe (like her fex) the fond purſuer flies; 

But flight the jilt, and at thy feet ſhe dies. 
Now fate in port, indulee thyſelf on ſhore, 

Oh, tempt the faithleſs Winds and ſeas no more; 
Let unavailing toils, and dangers paſt, 

Though late, this uſcful leſſon teach at laſt, 
True happineſs is only to be tound | 
ln a contented mind, à body found, 

All elſe is dream, a dance on fairy ground: 

While reſtlcſs ſools each idle whim puriue, 

And ſtill one wiſh obtain d creates a acw, 
Like ſroward babes, the toys they have, deteſt, 

While ſtill the newelt title plcalcs belt ; 

Let us, my brother, rich in witdom's ſtore, 
hac lcaven nas lent, enjoy, nor -covet more; 

Subdue our paiſiogs, curb ther, fancy rage, 

| And tv ourſelves reſtore the golden age 


az 
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THE DEVIL OUTWITTED:: 
. " A TALE. | 


Vicar liv'd on this ſide Trent, 
Religious, learn'd, benevolent, 
Pure was his life, in deed, word, thought, 
A comment on the truths he taught: 
His pariſh large, his income {matl, 
Yet icldom wapted whe: ewithal; 
For againſt every merry tice 
Madam would caretuily provide. 
A painful paſtor ; but his theep 
Alas! within no bounds would keep; 
A ſcabby flock, that every day | 
Run riot, and would go aſtray. 
He thump'd his cuſhion, fretted, vext, 
Thump'd o'er again each uſeſul text; 
Rebuk d. exhorted, all in vain, 
His pariſh was the more profane: 
he ſcrubs would have their wicked will, 
And cunning Satan triumph'd jtill. | 
At jaſt, when each expedient fail'd, 
And lerious mealutes ought avail'd, 
It came into his head, to try 
The force of wit and railiery. 
Ihe guod man was by nature gay, 
Cuuld gibe and joke, as wei as pray; 
Not like ſome hide-bound toik, who chace 
Each merry {mile from their dull face, 
and think pride Zeai, ill-nature grace. 
t chrilſtenings and each jovial feaſt, 
He tingled out tlie fintai bealt ; 
Let al! his pointed ATIs iiy 
' Told this and that, iook'd very ſly, 
And left my matters to.app:Y- | 
His tales were humourous, often true, 
And now and then ſet off to view 
With lucky fictions and ſheer wit, 
That picrc'd, where truth could never hit. 
Ihe laugh was always on his lice, 
While pailive fool> by turns deride z 
And, gizz ling thus at one another, 


* 


* 


* 


_— 


Lach jecring lout retorm'd his brother; 
o 


T 


— 
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Till che whole pariſh was with eaſe 


Sham' d into virtue by degrees: 


Then be adviſed, and try a tale, 
When Chryſoſtom and Auſtin fail. 


* 


THE OFFICIOUS MESSENGER: 


A TALE, 


AN, of precarious ſcience vain, 
Treats other creatures with diſdain; 
Nor Puy nor ſhock have common ſenſe, 
Nor even Pol the leaſt pretence, 
Though ſhe prates better than us all, 
To be accounted rational. | 
The brute creation here below, 
It ſeems, is nature's puppet-ſhow ; 
But clock-work all, and mere machine, 
What can theſe idle gimcracks mean? 
Ye world-makers of Greſham-hall, 
Dog Rover ſhall conſute you all; 
Shall prove that every reaſoning brute, 
Like Ben of Bangor can diſpute ; 
Can apprehend, judge, ſyllogize, 
Or like proud Bentley crnicize ; | 
At a moot point, or odd diſaſter, 
Is often wiſer than his maſter. 
He may miltake ſometimes, tis true, 
None are infallible but you. 
The dog whom nothing can miſlead 
Muſt be a dog of parts indeed: 
But to my tale; hear me, my friend, 
And with due gravity attend. ; 
Rover, as heralds are agreed, 
Well-born, and of the ſetting breed; 
Rang'd high, was ſtout, of noſe accute, 
A very learned and courteous brute. 
In parallel lines his ground he beat, 
Not ſuch as in one centre meet, 
In thoſe let blundering doors deal, 
His were exactly parallel. 
When tainted gales the game betray, 
Down cloſe he ſinks, and eyes his prey. 
Though different paſſions tempt his ſoul, 
True as the needle to the pole, 
He keeps his point, and panting lies, 
The floating net above him lies, 
Then, dropping, ſweeps the fluttering prize. 
Nor this his only excellence : : 
When ſurly farmers took offence, 
And the rank corn the ſport deny'd, 
Still ſaichſul to his maſter's ſide, 
A thonſand pretty pranks he play'd, 
And chearful each command obey'd : 
Humble his mind, though great his wit, 
Would lug a pig. or turn the ſpit ; 
Would fetch and carry, leap o'er fticks, 
And forty ſuch diverting tricks. 
Nor Partridge, nor wiſe Gadbury, 
Could find loſt goods ſo ſoon as he; 
Bid him go back a mile or more, 
And ſeek the glove you hid before, 
Still his unerring noſe would wind it, 
If above ground, was ſure to find it; 
Whimpering for joy his maſter greet, 
And humbly lay it at his fect, 


th 


* 
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But hold—it cannot be deny'd, 
That uſcful talents miſapply'd, 
May make wild work. It kapt one day, 
Squire Lobb, his maſter, took his way, 
New ſhav'd, and ſmug, and very tight, 
To compliment a neighbouring knight ; 
In his beſt trowſers he appears : 
(A comely perſon for his years); 
And clean white drawers, that many a day 
In lavender and roſe-cakes lay. 
Acroſs his brawny ſhoulders ſtrung, 
On his left ſide his dagger hung ; 
Dead-doing blade! a dreadful gueſt, 
Or in the field, or at the feaſt. | 
No Franklin carving of a chine 
At Chriſtide, ever look'd ſo fine. 
With him obſequious Rover trudg'd, 
Nor from his heels one moment budg'd: 
A while they travell'd, when within 


Poor Lobb perceiv'd a rumbling din: 


Then werring winds, for want of vent, 
Shook all his carthly tenement, : 
So in the body politic 

(For ſtates ſometimes, like men, are ſick) 
Dark faction mutters through the crowd, 
Ere bare-fac'd treaſon roars aloud : 
Whether crude humours undigeſted 

His labouring entrails had infeſted, 

Or laſt night's load of bottled ale, 
Grown mutinous, .was breaking gaol : 


The cauſe of this his aukward pain, 
Let i ee, or let H—th explain; 


Whoſe learned noſes may diſcover, 


; 


Why nature's ſtink-pot thus ran over. 
My province is th' effect to trace, 
And give each point its proper grace, 
| Th' effect, O lamentable caſe! 

Long had he ſtruggled, but in vain, 
The factious tumult to reſtrain : 

| What ſhould he do? Th' unruly rout 
| Preſs'd on, and it was time, no doubt, 
T' unbutton, and to let all out. | 
The trowſers ſoon his will obey ! 
Not ſo his ſtubborn drawers, for they, 
Beneath his hanging paunch cloſe ty'd, 
His utmoſt art and pains defy'd ; 

He drew his dagger on theſpot, 

| Reſolv'd to cut the Gordian knot, 

in the ſame road juſt then paſs'd by 
(Such was the will of deſtiny) 

} The courteous curate of the place, 
Good nature ſhone o'er all his face; 
Surpriz'd the flaming blade to view, 
And deeming ſlaughter muſt enſue, 
Off from his hack himſelf he threw, 
Then without ceremony ſeized 

| The ſquire, impatient to be cas'd. 


« The fiend had cer ſo ſtrongly wrought? 
es ſuicide ſo light a fault? ; 

« Rip up thy guts, man! What—go quick, 
To hell? Outrageous lunatick ! | 

% But, by the bleſſing, I'll prevent 


„Lord! Maſter Lobb, who would have thought 


. With this right hand, thy foul intent. A 


| 


n 
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Then gripp'd the dagger faſt : the ſquire, Ruddy Miſs Prue, with golden hair, 
Like Peleus' ſon, lock d pale with ire; | | Stinks like a pole-cat or a bear, 
While the good man like Pallas ſtood, Yer romps about me every day, 
And check'd his eager thirſt for blood: Sweeter, ſhe thinks, then new-made hay. 
At laſt, when both a while had ſtrain'd, | Lord Plauſible, at Tom's and Will's, 
Strength, join'd with zeal, the conqueſt gain d. Whoſe poiſonous breath in whiſpers kills, 
The curate in all points obey'd, Still buzzes in my ear, nor knows 
Into the ſheath returns the blade: What fatal ſecrets he beſtows : 
But firſt th' unhappy ſquire he ſwore, Let him deſtroy each day a ſcore, 
T attempt upon his life no more. "Tis mere chance-medley, and no more, 
With ſage advice his ſpeech he clos'd, In fine, ſelf love bribes every ſenſe, 
And left him {as he thought) compes d. |} Andall at home is excellence. 
im unn pres rg ee i 8 The ſquire arriv'd in decent plight, 
Misfortune OO der ene fn ; With reverence due ſalutes the knight; 
tan ſupplies the ſwelling tide, Compliments paſt, the dinner-bell 
aud ills on ills are multiply d. | Rung quick and loud, harmonious knell 
Subdued and all his meaſures broke, To greedy Lob! Th' Orphean lyre » 
His purpole and intent I ö Did ne'er ſuch rapturous joy inſpire; 
Within his drawers, alas | he found Though tlas the ſavage throng obey, 
His guts let out without a wound : 


For, in the conflict, ſtraining hard, 


That hunger tames more fierce than they, 
He left his poſtern-gate unbarr'd ; 


In comely order now appear, 


| i The footman loaded with good cheer, 0 
Moſt woefully bedawb'd, he moans Her ladyſhip brought up the rear. 
His piteous caſe, he ſighs, he groans. Simpering .ſhe liſps, © Your ſervant, fir— 
To loſe his dinner, and return, “ he ways are bad, one can't well ſtir 
Was very hard, not to be borne: © Abroad —0or ' twere indeed unkind 
Hupger, they ſay, parent of arts, % To leave good Mrs. Lobb behind— 
Will make a fool a man of parts. « She's well, I hope—Maſter, they ſay, 
The ſharp-ſet {quire reſolves at laſt, | « Comes on apace—How's Miſs, I pray ?” 
who _ OL _ ; ge ; 1 Lobb bow'd, and cring'd ; and, muttering low, 
2 W wo a a he og Wy Made for his chair, would fain fall-to, 
t laſt on this expedient hits; Theſe weighty points adjuſted, ſoon 
To the next brook with ſeber pace My lady brandithes her ſpoon. 
He tends, n 5 uncaſe, I Unhappy Lobb, pleas'd with his treat, 
drraddling and muttcring all the way, And minding nothing but his meat, 
Curs dinwardly th' unlucky day. ; Too near the fire had chole his ſeat : 
The coalt now clear, no ſoul in view, When, ch! th' efluvia of his bum 
Off ina trice his trowſers drew; Began amain to ſcent the room, 
_ leiſurely his drawer s, for care Ambroſial ſweers, and rich perfume. 
And caution was convenient there: The flickering footman ſtopt his noſe; 
do faſt the plaiſter'd birdlime ſtuck, The chaplain too, under the roſe 
8 ſkin came off with every pluck, Made aukward mouths; the knight took ſnuff 
orely he gaul'd each brawny ham; Her ladyſhip began to huff; 
Nor other parts eſcap'd, which ſhame 6 ; HE . * 
Forbids a baſhful Muſe to name. % indent; tir: Joh any; JT EY 


Not without pain the work atchiev'd „ Tie wrong to inake your kennel here— 
5 cc ö ; 
He ſcrubb'd and waſh'd the parts aggriev'd! _ _ 47 _ ee 2 . da. 
Then, with nice hand and look ſedate, nnn . . a 3 
Folds up his drawers, with their rich freight, Now Rockwood leaves th unfiniſh'd bone, 
And hides them in a buſh, at leiſure { Baniſh'd for tailings not his own; 
Relolv'd to fetch his hidden treaſure : No grace ev'n Fidler could obtain, 
The truſty Rover lay hard by, And favourite Virgin fawn'd in vain, 


Obſcrying all with curious eye. The ſervants, to the ſtranger kind, 
Now rigg'd again, once more A beau, Leave truſty Rover {till behind; 
And matters fix d in ſtatu quo, : 


But Lobb, who would not ſeem to be 
Briſk as a ſnake in merry May, 


Defective in civility, | 
That juſt has caſt his ſlough away, And, for removing of ; all doubt, 
Gladſome he caper'd oer the green, Knitting his brows, bids him get out: 
ma As he preſum'd both ſweet and clean; | By ſigns expreſſes his command, 


or, oh ! amongſt us mortal elves, And to the door points with his hand. 


How few there are ſmell out themſelves ! 


The dog, or through miſtake or ſpight 
With a mole's ear, and eagle's eye, | (Graveauthors have not ſet us right), 
And with a blood-hound's noſe, we fly | 5 Fled back the very way he came, 
On others' faults implacably. And in the buſh ſoon ſound his game; 
t. Then But where's that ear, that eye, that noſe, 


Brought in his mouth the ſavoury load, 
And at his maſter's elbow Rood, 


Againſt its maſter will depoſe ? 


© Lobb 0 
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O Lobb, what idioms can expreſs 

Thy ſtrange confuſion and diſtreſs, 
When en the floor the drawers diſplay'd 
The fulſome ſecret had bewray'd ? 

No traitor, when his hand and ſcal 
Produc'd his dark deſigns reveal, 

F'er look'd with ſuch a hanging face, 

As Lobb, half dead at this diſgrace. 
Wild-ſtaring, thunder-ſtruck, aud dumb, 
While peals of laughter ſhake the room ; 
Fach ſaſh thrown up to let in air, 
The knight fell backward in his chair, 
Laugh'd till his heart-ſtrings almoſt break, 
The chaplain giggled for a weck; 

Her ladyſhip began to call. 

For hartſhorn, and her Abigail; 

The ſervants chuckled at the door, 

And all wasclamour and uproar. 

Rover, who now began to quake, 

As conſcious of his foul miitake, 

"Truſts to his heels to ſave his life; 

The ſquire ſneaks home, and beats his wiſe, 


— i. 


THE INQUISITIVE BRIDEGROOM : 
A TALE, 


RANK PLUME, a ſpark about the town, 

Now weary of intriguing grown, 
Thought it adviſeable to wed, 
And chuſe a partner of his bed, 
Virtuous and chaſte— Aye, right, but where 
Is there a nymph that's chaſte as fair ? 
A bleſſing to be priz'd, bur rare. 
For continence penurious heaven 
With a too ſparing hand has given 
A plant but ſeldom to be found, 
And thrives but ill on Britiſh ground. 
Should our adyenturer haſte on board, 
And ſee what forcign ſoils afford ? 
Where watchful dragons guar! the prize, 
And jealous dons have Argu-“ eyes. 
Where the rich caiket, cloſe immur'd, 
Is under lock and key ſecur'd? 
No— Frank, by long experience wile, 
Had known theſe forts took by ſurprize. 
Nature in ſpite of art prevail'd, 
And all their vigilance had fail'd. 
The youth was puzzled—ſhculd he go 
And ſcale a convent ? would that do ? 
Js nuns-fleſh always good and ſweet ? 
Fly-blown ſometimes, not fit to cat. 
Well—he reſolves to do his beſt, 
And prudently contrives this teſt; 
If the laſt favour 1 obtain, : 
And the nymph yield, the cafe is plain: 
Marry'd, ſne Il play the ſame odd prank 
With others—ſhe's no wife for frank. 
But, could | find a female heart 
Impregnable to force or art, ; 
That all my batteries could withſtand, 
The ſap, and even ſword in hand: 
Ye Gods! how happy ſhould H be, 
From each perplexing thought ſet free, 
From cuckoldom, and jcalouiy ! 


— 


$ 


* 
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| The candles out, the curtains drawn, 
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The project pleas'd. He now appears, 
And ſhines in all his killing airs, 

And every uſeful toy prepares, 

New opera tunes, and billet-dour, 
The clouded cane, and red-heel'd ſhoes ; 
Nor the clock-ſtocking was forgot, 

Th' embroider'd coat, and ſhoulder-knot ; 
All that a woman's heart might move, 
The potent trumpery of love. 

Here importunity prevails, 

There tears in floods, or ſighs in gales. 
Now, in the lucky moment try'd, 

Low at his feet the fair-one dy'd, 

For Strephon would not be deny'd. 
Then, if no motives could perſuade, . 
A golden ſhower debauch'd the maid, 
The miſtreſs truckled, and obey'd. 

To modeſty a ſham pretence 

Gain'd ſome, others impertinence ; 

But moſt, plain downright impudence. 
Like Cæſar, now he conquer'd all, 
The vaſſal ſex before him fall; 
Where'er he march'd, ſlaughter enſued, 
He came, he ſaw, and he ſubdued. 

At length a ſtubborn nymph he feund, 
For bold Camilla ſtood her ground; 
Parry'd his thruſts with equal art, 

And had him both in tierce and quart : 
She kept the hero ſtill in play, 

And ſtil] maintain'd the doubtful day. 
Here he reſolves to make a ſtand, 

Take her, and marry out of hand, 
The joily prieſt ſoon ty'd the knot, 
The luſcious tale was not ſorgot, 

Then empty'd both his pipe and pot. 
The poſſet drunk, the ſtocking thrown, 


i 


And fir and madam all alone; | 
My dear,“ ſaid he, © | rove, you know, 
To taſte the joys you now beſtow, 

All my perſuaſive arts I try'd, 

But ſtill relentleſs you deny'd; 

Teil me, inexorable fair, 

How could you, thus attack'd, forhear ?” 
Swear to forgive what's paſt, ſhe cry'd; 
The naked truth fhan't be deny'd.“ 

He did ; the baggage thus reply'd : 
Deceiv'd fo many times before 

By your falie ſex, I raſhly ſwore, 

To truit deceitful man no more. 


| 


BACCHUS TRIUMPHANT : 


A TALE.» 


| «FOR ſhame, ſaid Ebony, for ſhame, 


« Tom Ruby, troth, you're much to blame, 

&« To drink at this confounded rate, 
„To guzzle thus, early and late!“ 

Poor Tom, who juſt had took his whet, 
Aud at the door his uncle met, g 
Surpriz'd and thunder- truck, would fain 
Make his eſcape, but, oh ! in vain. 
Each bluſh, that glow'd with an ill grace, 


Lighted the flambeaux in his face; Ne 


me; 


Ne 
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No loop-hole left, no light pretence, 
To palliate the foul offence. 
„own,“ ſaid he, © I'm very bad 
© A fot—incorrigibly mad 
« Put, fir—l thank you for your love, 
« And by your lectures would improve: 
« Yet vive me leave to ſay, the ſtreet 
« For conference is not fo meet. 
« Flere in thi roum—nay. fir, come in 
« Expoſe, chaſtiſe me ſor my fin ; 
« Exert each trope, your utmoſt art, 
« Torouch this ſenſcleſs, flinty heart. 
© ni conſcious of my guilt, *tis true, 
« But yet | know my frailty too 
« A ſlight rebuke will never do. : 
« Urge home my fault - come in. I pray— 
« Let not my foul be caſt away.“ 
Wiſe Ebony, who deem'd it good, 
encourage by all means he could 
Theſe firſt appearances of grace, 
Follow*d up ſtairs, and took his place. 
The bottle and the cruſt appear'd, 
And wily Lom demurcly ſucer'd. | 
« My duty, fir !”'——* Thank you, kind Tom!“ 
Again, an't pleaſe you! — Thank you! 
Come—"? 
« Sorrow is dry muſt once more—” 
© Nay Tom, I told you at the door 
« I would not drink what! before dinner ?— 
« Not one glaſs more, as I'm a finner— 
Come, to the point in hand; is t fit 
Aman of your good ſenſe and wit 


Thoſe parts which heaven beltow'd ſhould 


drown, 7 | 
A butt to all the ſots in town ? 
Why tell me, Tom — What fort can ſtand 
'* {Though regular, and bravely mann'd) 


elf night and day the fierce foe plies 


„With never-ceaſing batteries; 

Will there not be a breach at laſt?“ 

Uncle, 'tis true —lorgive what's paſt.” 

But if nor intereſt, nor fame. 

* Nor health, can your dull ſoul reclaim, 

* Haſt not a conſcience, man? no thought 

Ok an hereafter ? dear are bought 

'* Theſe ſenſual pleaſures.”—* | relent, 

* Kind fir—hut give your zeal a vent—'? 

Then, pouting, hung his head: yet ſtill 

Took care his uncle's glaſs to fill, 

Which as his hurry'd ſpirits ſunk, 

Unwittingly, good may, he druak, 

Fach pint, alas! drew on the next, 

Ol Ebony ſtuck to liis text, 

Grown warm, like any angel ſpoke, 

Will intervening hickups broke 

The well-ſtrung argumeat, Poor Tom 

Was now too forward to reel home. 

That preaching ſtill, %% ſtiil repenting, 

Both equally to drink conſen ing, 

Till bath brimfull could ſwill no more, 

And fell dead drunk upon the floor. 
Bacchus, the jolly God, who fate 

Widerſtraddling o'er his tun. in ſtate, 

Cloſe by tre window fide, from whence 


He heard this weighty conference; 
Vell, 
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Joy kindling in his rud dy cheeks, 
| Thus the indulgent godhead ſpeaks: . 
| «< Frail mortals know, Reaſon in vain 
Rebels, and would diſturb my reign. 
© See there the ſophiſter o'erthrown, 
Wich ſtronger arguments knock'd down 
Than e'er in wrangling ſchools were known! 
The wine that ſparkles in this glais 
© Smooths every brow, eilds every face: 
As vapours when the ſun appears, 
Far hence anxieties and ſears : 
Grave ermine ſmiles, lawn fleeves grow gay, 
Each haughty monarch owns my ſway, 
And cardinals and popes obey : 
Ev'n Cato drank his glaſs, 'twas I 
, © Taught the brave Cato how to die 
For injur'd Rome and Liberty; 
"Twas | who with immortal lays 
Inſpir'd the bar? that ſung his praiſe. 
« Let dull unſociable foo's 
Lol! in their cells, and live by rules; 10 
My votarics, in gay delight = 
And mirth, ſhall revel all the night; | 
Act well their parts on life's dull ſtage, 
And make each moment worth an age,” 


av. 
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Tus NIGHT-WALKER RECLAIM'D : 
A TALE» 


| thoſe bleſt days of jubilee, 

When pious Charles ſet England free 
From canting and hypocriſy ; 
Molt graciouſly to all reſtoring 
Their ancient privilege of whoring z 
There liv'd, but 'tis no matter where, 
The ſon of an old cavalier ; 
Of ancient lineage was the ſquire, 
A man of mettle and of fire; 
Clean-ſhap' d, well-limb'd, black-ey'd ard tall, 
Made a good figure at a ball. 
And only wanted wherewithal. 
His penſion was ill-paid and ttrait, 
Ful! many a loyal hero's fate : 
Often half- ſtarv'd, and often out 
At elbows, an hard caſe, no doubt. 
Sometimes perhaps a lucky main 
Prudently manag'd in Long Lane 
Repair'd the thread-bare beau again z 
Aud now and then ſome ſecret favours, 
The kind returns of pus labours 
Enrich'sd the ftrong and vigorous lover, 
His honour liv'd a while in clover, 
For to ſay truth) it 15 but juſt, 
Where all things are d-cay'd but luſt, 
That ladies of maturer ages 
Give citron-water and good wages. 


Thus far Tom Wild had made a ſhift, 
And got good helps at a dead litt; 
But John, his humble meapre flave, 
One foot already 1 the grave, | 
Hide-bound as one of Pharaoh's king, 
| With good Duke Numps was for'd to dine: 
| Yet (till the thoughttul ſerious cif 6 
i * quid not be wanting to hunſelf; 
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Turn'd every project in his mind, 
And each expedient weigh'd, to find 
A remedy in this diſtrefs. 
Some God—' nay, fir, ſuppoſe no leſs, 
For in this hard and knotty caſe, 
T' employ a God is no diſgrace ; 
Though Mercury be ſent from Jove, 
Or iris wing it from above) 
Some God, | ſay, inſpir'd the knave, 
His maſter and himſelf to ſave. 

As both went ſupperiefs to bed 
One night (firſt ſcratchivg of his head) 
„ Alas!” quoth John, * ſir, tis hard fare 
% Toe ſuck one's thumbs, and live on air; 
« 'To reel from pillar unto poſt, 
„An empty ſhade, a walking ghoſt ; 
* To heat one's guts make piteous moan, 
© Thoſe worſt of duns, and yet not one, 
„One mouldy ſcrap to ſatisfy 
*© Their craving importunity. N 
© Nay—Good your honour pleaſe to hear” 
And then the varlet dropt a tear) 
* A project form'd in this dull brain 
© Shall ſet us all adrift again; : 
« A project, fir, nay, let me tell ye, 
Shall fit} your pockets, and my belly. 
* Know then, old Gripe is dead of late, ( 


Bore up againft hoth tide and wind, 


* Who purchas'd at an eaſy rate, 

* Your maufion-houſe and finc eſtate. 

„ Nay, ſtare not, fir: by G— tis true 

1% The devil for once has got his due: 

The raſcal has leſt every penny, 

* To his old maiden ſiſter Jenny: 

Go, claſp the dowdy in your arms, 

* Nor want your bread, though ſhe want charms : 
* Cajole the dirty drab, and then 

„The man ſhall have his mare again; 

* Clod-Hall is yours, your houſe, your rents, 
* And all your lands, and tenements.“ 


1 Faith, John,” ſaid he, (then lick'd his chops 
© This project gives indeed fome hopes: 
% But curled hard the terms, to marry, 

« To ftick to one, and never vary; 

« And that one old and ugly too: 

<< Frail mortals, tell me what to do?” 
For that,” ſaid John, ** truſt me; my treat 
„ $han't be one ill-dreſs'd diſh of meat; 
Loet but your honour be my ꝑueſt, | 
Variety fhall crown the feaft.”” | 

„ *'Tis done,” reply'd Tom Wild, “ tis done, 

* The flag hangs out, the fort is won; 

*< Ne'er doubt my vigorous attacks, 

% Come to my arms, my * Sycorax ; 

% Bold in thy rizht we mount our throne : 
« And all the iſland is our own.” | 

Well—forththey rode, both Squire and John; 
Here might a florid bard make known, 5 
His horſe's virtues, and his own; 

A thouſand prodigics advance, 
Retailing evcry circumſtance. 
But |, who am not over-nice, 
And always loveto be conciſe, 


See Dry den' Tempeſt, altered from Shakeſpeare, 
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Shall let the courteous reader gueſs 

The ſquire's accoutrements and dreſi. 
Suppoſe we then the gentle youth 

Laid at her feet, all fove, alltruth; 

Haranguing it in verſe and proſe, 

A mount her forchead white with ſnows, 

Her cheeks the lily and the roſe; | 

Her ivory teeth, her coral lips, 

Her well-turned ears, whoſe ruby tips 

Afford a thouſand compliments, 

Which he, fond youth, profuſely vents ; 

The pretty dimple in her chin, 

The den of Love, who lurks within. 

But, oh! the ſuſtre of hereyes, 

Nor ſtars, nor moon, nor ſun ſuffice, 

He vows, ptoteſts, raves, ſinks, and dies. 

Much of her breaſts he ſpoke, and hair, 

In terms moſt elegant and rare; 

Call'd her the goddefs he ador'd, 

And in heroic ſuſtian ſoar'd. 

For though the youth could well explain 


| His mind in 4 more humble ſtrain; 


Yet Ovid and the wits agree, 

That a true lover's ſpeech ſhould be 
In rapture and in ſimile. 

Imagine now, all points put right, 
The fiddles and the wedding-night; 
Each noiſy ſteeple rock'd with glee, 
And every bard ſung merrily : | 
Gay pleaſure wanton'd unconfin'd, 
The men all drunk, the women kind : 
Clod-Hall did ne'er ſo fine appear, 
Floating in poſſet and ſtrong deer. 


Come, Muſe, thou flattern houſe wiſe, tell, 
Where's our friend John? | hope he's well; 


Well! Ay, as any man can be, 
With Suſan in the gallery. 

Sue was a laſs buxom and tight, 
The chamber-maid and favourite; 
Juicy and young. juſt fit for man, 
't hus the ſweet dialogue began. 


«. Lard, Sir,” quoth Sue. how briſk, how gay, 


« How ſpruce our maſter look'd te-day |! 
« I'm ſure no king was e'er ſo fine, 
No ſun more gloriouſly can ſhine," 

* Alas, my dear, all is not gold 
© That gliſters, as Ive read of old, 
„% And all the wiſe and learned ſay, 


{ © The beſt is not without allay.”” 
« Well, Maſter John, name if you can 


« A more accompl:\h'd gentleman, 
© Befide (elſe may | never thrive) 
Ihe beſt good-natur'd ſquire alive.“ 


John ſhrugg'd and ſhook his head.) ** Nay ſure 


©* You by your looking ſo demure 
« Have learnt ſome ſecret fault; if fo, 
Tell me, good John, nay pr'ythee do, 
« Tell me, I ſay, I long to know. 

& Safe as thy gold in thy ſtrong box, 

© This breaſt the dark depofit locks, 
© Theſe lips no ſecrets ſhall reveal.” 

« Well—let me firſt affix my ſeal : 
Ihen kiſs'd the ſoft obliging fair. 
But hold—now I muſt hear you ſwear, 
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ti By all your virgin charms below, 
n No mortal e er this tale ſhall know.“ 

She ſwore, then thus the cunning knave, 
With look moſt politic and grave, 
Proceeds : ** Why—faith and troth, dear Sue, 
« This jewel has a flaw, tis true; 
u My maſter's generous, and all that, 
Noc faulty but unfortu nate.“ 
« Why will you keep one in ſuſpenſe ? 
& Why teaze one thus ?”—* Have patience, 
« The youth has failings, there's no doubt, 
« And who, my Suky, is without? | 
# But ſhould yon tell—nay that | dread”— 
„By heaven, and by my maidenhead— 
„Now ſpeak, ſpeak quick —“ He whodenies 
« Thofe pouting lips, thoſe roguiſh eyes, 
« Mult ſure be more than man—then know, 
« My deareſt, fince you'll have it ſo; 
* My m-ſter Wild not only talks 
Much in his fleep, but alſo walks; 
« Walks many a winter night alone, 
„his wav and that, up ſtairs and down : 
u Now, if diſturb'd, if by ſur prize 
He's rous'd, and flumbers quit his eyes; 
„Lord, how | tremble! how 1 dread 
* To ſpenk it Thrice beneath the bed, 
„ Alas to ſave my liſe [fled ; 
and twice behind the door I crept, 
* And once out of the window leapt. 


No ray:ng bedlam juſt got looſe 


* | half lo mad; about the houſe 

* Frantic he runs; each eye ball gfares, 
© He raves, he foams, he wildly ſtares; 

* The f-mily before him flies, 

* Whoc'er is overtaken dics. 


* Scarce ſettle his diſtemper'd brain, 

* And bring him to himſelf again. 

* But, if not croſs'd, if let alone 

" Torake his frolick, and be gone; 

Soon he returns from whence he came, / 

No lamb more innocent aud tame.“ 
Thus having gain'd her point, to bed 

ln haſte the flickeriag gipſy fled ; 

The pungent ec: et in her breaſt 

Gave ſuch tharp pangs, ſhe could not reſt : 

Prim'd, charg'd, and cock'd her next delire 

Wasto preſent, and to give fire. 


© Opiates, and breathing of a vein, | 


Tolliag and tu;nbling every way, 

inpati nt for the dawn of day. 

do labours in the ſacred ſnade, 

Full of the God, the Delphic maid: 

do wind, in hy pocondrles pent, 

"trugzles and heaves to find a vent; 
abyriuths intricate it roars, | 
ow downward inks, then upward foarsz 

uneaſy patient groans in vain, | 2 

Ny cordials can relieve his pain; 

Till at the poſt rn gate, enlarg d, 

The burſting thunder is diſcharg d. 

At lait the happy hour was come, 

aen call'd into her lady's room; 
arce three pins ſtuck into her gown, 


Seeplcls the tortur d Suſan lay, 5 


Ive out it bolts, and all is known. . 


a 
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5 


* 


| © I wiſh your ammunition laſt 1*” 


{ The clouds; with poppies crown her head; 


Call her an MAthiopian queen; 


pi 


Frighted the dares not icream, in bed 


. 


* 


From mouth to mouth improv'd it flies, 
And grows amain in ſtrength and ſize; 
For Fame, at firſt of pigmy birth, 
Walks cautiouſly on mother earth; 

But ſoon (as ancient bards have ſaid) 

la clouds the giant hides her head. 

To council now the goſſips went, 
Madam herſelf was preſident ; 

Th affair is banded pre and con, 

Much breath is ſp-nt, ſew conqueſts won. 
At length dame Hobb, to end the ſtrife, 
And Madam Blouſe the parſon's wife, 

In this with one conſent agree, 

That, ſince th' effect was lunacy 

if wak'd, it were by much the beſt, 
Not to diſturb him in the leaſt : 

Ev'n let him ramble if he pleaſe; 
Troth. *tis a comical diſeaſe; 

The werſt is to himſelf : when cold 
And ſhivering he returns, then ſoid 

The vagrant in your arms; he 'I reſt 
With pleaſure on your glowing breaſt, 
Madam approv'd of this advice, 

Iſſued her orders in a trice: : 

{+ That none henceforth preſume to ſtir, 
Or thwart th' unhappy wanderer.” 


John, when his maſter's knock he heard, c 


Nor idle long the ſecret lies, \ { 


Soon in the dreſſing- room appear'd 
Arch'y he look'd, and fliiy leer'd. 

What game?“ fays Wild. “ Oh! never more, 
Pheaſants and partridge in great ſtore 


And then reveai'd how all had paſt. 
Next thought it proper to exp:ain 

lis plot, and how he laid his traig: 

© The coaſt is clear, fir, go in peace, 
No dragon guards the golden fleece.“ 


Here, Muſe, let ſable night advancę, 
Deſcribe her ſtate with elegance; 
Around her dark pavilion ſpread 


Note well her owls,.and bats obſcene ; 


Or, if you think 'twill mend my tale, 
Call hes a widow with a vetl; 

Oi ſpecters end hobgoblins tell. 

Or ſay twas midnight, *tis as well. 

Well then— twas midnight. as was ſaid, 
When Wild ſtarts upright in his bed, 
Leaps out, and, without more ado, 
lakes in his room a turn or two; 

Opening the door, ſoon out he ſtalks, 
And to the next apartment walks; 

Where on her back there lay poor Sue, 
Alas! friend John, ſhe drcamt of you. 
Wak'd with the noiſe, her maſter known, 
By moon-light and his brocade gown, _ 


She ſinks, and down ſhe pops her head; 
The curtains gently drawn, he ſprings 
Between the ſheets, then cloſely clings, 
Now, Muſe, relate what there he did; 


Hold, in pudence I—it mutt be hid! 


He 
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He FTI any man would do 
In ſuch a caſe— Did he not, Sue? 
Then up into the garret flies, . 
Where Joan, and Dol, and Betty lies; 
A leaſh of laſſes all together 
And in the dog-days—in hot weather; 
Why, ſaith, twas hard—he did his beſt, 
And left to Providence the reſt. 
Content the paſſi ve creatures lie, 
For who in duty could deny? 
Was non-reſiſtance ever thought 
By modern caſuiſts a fault? 
Were not her orders ſtrict and plain? 
All ſtruggling dangerous and vain ? 
Well, down our younker trips again: 
Much wiſhing, as he reel'd along, 
For ſome rich cordial warm and ſtrong. 
In bed he quickly tumbled then, 
Nor wak'd next morn till after ten. 
Thus night by night he led his life, 
Bl-fling all females but his wife; 
Much work upon his hands there lay, 
More bills were drawn than he could pay; 
No lawyer drudg'd fo hard as he, 
In Eaſter ferm, or Hillary; 
But lawyers }abour for their fee: 
Here no ſelſ-intereſt or gain, 
The pleaſure balances the pain. 
So the great ſultan'walks among 
His troop of laſſes fair and young: 
So the town-bull in Opentide, 
His lowing lovers by his fide, 
Nevels at large in nature's right, 
Curb'd by no law, but appetite; 
Priſking his tail, he roves at pleaſure, 
And knows no ſtint, and keeps no meaſure. 
But now the ninth revolving moon 
(Alas! it came an aye too ſoon ; 
Curſe on each haſty fleeting night!) 
Some odd diſcoveries brought to light. 
Strange tympames the women ſcize, 
An epidemical diſeaſe; 
Madam hertelf with theſe might paſs 
For a clean-thap'd and taper laſs. 
* was vain to hide th' apparent load, 
For hoops were not then a-la- mode; 
due, being queſtion'd, and hard preſs' d, 
Blubbering che naked truth confeſs'd: 
„Were not your orders molt ſevere, 
That none ſhould ſtop his night- career? 
« And who durſt wake him ? Troth not 1; 
« | was Bot then prepar'd to die.“ 
Well Sue, faid ſhe, thou ſhalt have grace, 
« But then this night I take thy place, 
Thou mine, my night-cioaths on thy head, 
Soon ſhall he leave thee ſafe in bed ; 
1% Lic fill, and ſtir not on thy liſc, 
« But do the penance of a wife; 
« Much pleafure haſt thou had; at laſt 
«© ?Tis proper for thy fins to ſaſt.“ 
This point agreed, to bed ſhe went, 
And Sue crept in, but ill-content : 
Soon as th* accuttom'd hour was come, 
The younker ſally'd from his room, 
o Sue's apartment whipt away, 


And like a lion ſeiz d his prey ; 
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She claſp'd him in her longing arms, 
Sharp ſct, ſhe feaſted on his charms, 


| He did whate? er he could; but more 


Was yet to do, encore, encore“ 
Fain would he now eiche, lhe claſpt 
Him fti!!, no burr c'er ſtuck fo falt. 
At length the morn with envious light, 
Diſcovered ail ; in what fad plight 
Poor man, he lay! abaſh'd, for ſhame 
He could not ſpeak, nor ev'n one lame 
Excuſe was left. he, with a grace 
That gave new beanties to her face; 
And with a kind obliging air 
(Always ſuccefsful in the fair,) 
Thus ſoon reliev'd him from deſpair. 
Ah!] generous youth, pardon a fault, 
No fooliſh jealouſy has taught; / 
5 *Tis your own crime, open as day, 

* To your conviction paves the way. 
oh! might this ſtratagem regain 
*© Your love! let me not plead in vain; 

Something to gratitude is due, | 
Have I not given all to you?“ 
Tom ſtar'd, look'd pale, then in preat hafte 
Slipp'd on his gown ; yet thus at laſt 
Spoke faintly, as amaz'd he ſtood, 
„Iwill, my dear, be begs good. * 


4 


THE HAPPY DISAPPOINTMENT: 
A TAEEs 


IN days of yore, when belles and beaux 
Left maſquerades and puppet-ſhows, | 

: Deſerted ombre and baſſet, 

At Jonathan s to ſqueeze and ſweat; 

When ſprightly rakes forſook champaign, 

Ihe play-houſe, and the merry main. 

Good mother Wyburn and the ſtews, 

ro ſmoke with brokers, ſtink with Jews, 

In fine, when all the world run mad 

{A ſtory not leſs true than ſad); 

Ned Smart, a virtuous youth, well known 

To all this chaſte and ſober town, 

Got every penny he could rally, 

To try his fortune in Charge-alley : 

in haſte to loll in coach and ſix. 

Bought bulls and bears, play d twenty tricks, 

Amongft his brother lunaticks. 

| i ranſported at his firſt ſucceſs, 

A thouſand whims his fancy bleſs, 

With ſcenes of future happineſs. 

How frail are all our joys below 

| Mere dazzliug meteors, flaſh and ſhow ! 

| Oh, Fortune falſe deceitful whore 

Caught: in thy trap with thoulands more, 

He found his rhino ſunk and gone, 

| Himſelf a bankrupt, and undone. 

Ned could not well digeſt this change, 

Forc'd in the world at large to range ; 

With Babel's monarch turn'd to — 4 

Would it not break an heart of biaſs? 

"Tis vain to ſob and hang the lip; 

One penny left, he buys a flip 

At once his life and cares to loſe, 

| Under his ear he fits the nooſe. 
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An hook in an old wall he ſpies, 
To that the fatal rope he ties: 
Lik Curtius now, at one bold leap, 
He plung' d into the gaping decp ; 
Nor did he doubt in hell to find, 
Dealiogs more juſt, and friends more kind, 
As he began to twiſt and ſprawl, 
The looten'd ſtores break from the wall 
Down drops the rake upon the Ipot, 
And aſter him an earthen pot: 
Reeling he roſe, and gaz*d around, 
And jaw the crock lie on the ground ; 
Surpriz'd, amaz'd, at this odd light, 
Trembling, he broke it in @ right; 
When, lo! at once came pouring forth 
e and pearls, and gems of worth, 
O'crjoy'd with Fortune's kind bequeſt, 
He took the birds, but left the neſt ; 
And then, to {py what might enſve, 
Into a neighbouring wood w ithdtew ; : 
Nor waited long, For ſoon he ſees 
A tail black raaa ſkult through the trees; 
He knew him by his ſhullling pace, ; 
His thread . coat and hatchet face ? 
And who the devil ſhould it be, 
But fan&iſv'd dir imothy! 
His uncle Y y his mother's ide, 
His guar: Jian, and his faithful Kuide. 
This dr echng knight, with pockets kull, 
And proud & Guy Great Mogul, 
For his wiſe conduct had been made 
Dir ctor of the jobbing trade: 
And had moſt picutiy drawn in 
Por Ned and a his neareft kin. 
The greedy fools lau out their gold, 
And bought the very ftock he ſold ; 
Thus the kind knave convey'd cheir pelf, 
By ! wocus Pocus, tO himſclf; 
And, to ſecure the ſpoils he get, 
Form'd this contrivance of the pot. 
Here every night, and every morn, 
Devout as any monk new ſhoru, 
The proftrate hypocrite implores 
Juſt heaven to bleſs his hidden ftores 
Bur, when he ſaw dear mammon flown, 
The plunder'd hive, the honey gone, 
No jilted buily, no bilk'd hack; 
No thief when beudles flay his back, 
No loſing rook, no carted whore, 
No ſailor ben the billows roar, 
With ſuch a grace © er curled and ſwore. 
Then, as he por'd upon the ground, 
And turu'd his haggard eyes around, 
The halter at his fect he ipy* d, 
« 54nd is this'all that's left?“ he cry'd : 
« 4m | thus paid for all my cares, 
* My le&ares, repetitions, prayers ? 
is well—there “s ſomething lav'd at le aft, 
« Veicome, thou faithful, ſriendly guelt ; 
W wut hang, now 2 is loſt, 
n cheaper at unother's coſt; 
Todo it at my own expence, 
* Wouid be downright extravagance,” 
Thus comiorted, without a tear, 


He fix'd the ucole beneath his car, 


| But, ir, to put you out of pain, 


end truſt the wily crocodile ? 


[would make my diction too ſublime, 


To the next bough the rope he ty'd, 
And molt heroically dy'd. 

Ned, who behind a ſpreading tree, 
Beh-1d this tragi-comedy, 

With hearty curſes rung his knell, 
and bid him thus his laſt fare wel. 
© Was it not, uncle, very kind, 

la me, to leave the rope behind? 
legacy fo well beſtow'd, 

For all the ingratitude Il ow'd. 

4 dieu, Sir Tim; by heaven's decree, 
Soon may thy brethren follow thee, 

lu the ſame glorious manner ſwing, | 
Without one friend to cut the firing ; 
That hence rapacious knaves may know, 
Juſtice is always ſure, though flow.” 
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A PADLOCK FOR THE E MOUTH. 


A TALE, 
ACK DIMPLE was a merry blade, * 
Youn:, amorous, witty, and well-made ; "oY 
Diſcreet ?— Hold, ſir—nay, as I live, 
My friend, you 're too inquiſitive ; 
Diſcretion, all men muſt agree, 
Is a moſt ſhining quality, 
Which like Jeaſ-gold makes a great t thin 
nd thinly ſpread, ſets-off a beau. 


Our ycusker had not half a grain, 

A leaky blab, raſh, faithleſs, vain. 

The vickories his eyes had won, 

As ſoon as e er obtain'd, were known ; : 

For trophics rear'd, the deed proclaim, 

; Spoils hung on high expoſe the dame, 6 
and love is facrific'd ro fame. 

Such inſolence the ſex alarms, 

The female worid is up in arms; 

Th' outrageous Bacchanals combine, 
nd brandhih'd tongues in concert join, 

as, youth ! where wilt thou go 

T' eſcape fo terrible a foe ? 

Seck ſhelter on the Lybian ſhore, 

Wheretigers and where lions roar ? 

Sleep on the borders of the Nile, 
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"Tis vain to ſhun a woman's hate, 
Heavy the blow, and jure as fate. 
Phyllis appear'd among the crowd, 
But not ſo talkative and loud, 

With ſilence and with care ſuppreſt 
The lowing vengeance in her breaft, 
Relolv'd, by ſtratagem and art, 

Co make the ſaucy villain ſraact. 

Ihe cunning baggage had prepar'd 
Pomatum, of the finett lard, 

With ſtrong aſtringents mix'd the meſs, 
„om, and vitrigl, &. &. 

* rienick and bot. But I want time 
| To turn all Quiney into rhyme, 
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Her grandame this receipt had taught, 
Which Bendo from Grand Cairo brought, 
*n able ityptick (as *tis ſaid) 

To folder à crack'd maideuhead. 


This ointment being duly made, 
The jilt upon her toilet laid: 
The ſeuntering cully ſoon appears, 
As uſual, vows, proteſts, and ſwears ; 
Careleſs an opera tune he hums, 
Plunders her patch- box, breaks her combs, 
As up and dawn the monkey play'd, 
His hand upon the box he laid, 
The fatal box. Plcas'd with her wiles, 
The treacherous Pandora ſmiles. ; 
< What's this ?”* cries Jack. © That box!“ ſaid 

the : RS 
% Pomatum ; what elſe ſhould it be?“ 
But here tis fit my reader knows 
*Twas March, when bluſtering Boreas blows, 
Stern enemy to belles and beaux. 
His lips were ſore; rough, pointed, torn, 
The coral briſtled like a tEorn. OS 
Pleas'd with a cure ſo a-propos, 
Nor jealous of ſo fair a foe, 
The healing ointment thick he ſpread, 
And every gaping cranny fed. 
His chops begin to glow and ſhoot, 
He ſtrove to ſpeak, but, oh! was mute, 
Mute as a fith, all he could ftrajn, 
Were ſome horſe gutturals forc'd with pain. 
He ſtamps, he raves, he ſobs, he ſighs, 
The tears ran trickling from his eyes ; 
He thought but could not ſpeak a curſe, 
His lips were drawn into a purſe. 

adam no longer could contain, 
1riumphaat joy burſts out amain; 
She laughs, ſhe ſcreams, the houſe is raig'd, 
Through all the ſtreet th' affair is blaz'd ; 
In ſhoals now all the neighbours come, 
Laugh out, and preſs into the room. 
Sir Harry Taudry and his bride, 
Miſs Tulip deck'd in a'l h:r pride ; 
Wite Madam Froth, and widow Babble, 
Coquettes and prudes, a mighty rabble. 
$o great a concourſe ne'er was known 
At Smithfield, when a monſter 's ſhown x 
When bears dag ce jiggs with comely mein, 
When witty Punch adorns the ſcene, 
Or ſroiic Pug plays Harlequin, 
In vain he ſtrives to hide his hzad, 
In vain he creeps behind the bed, 
Ferreted thence, expos'd to view, 
The crowd their clamorous ſhouts renew : 
A thouſand taunts, a thouſand jeers, 
Stark dumb, the paſſi ve creature hears. 
No perjut d villain naild on high, 
And pelted ia the pillory, 
His face beſmear'd, his eyes, his chops, 
With rotten eggs and turnip-tops 
Was c'er ſo maul'd. Phyllis, at laſt, 
To pay him for offences paſt, 
With ſuͤeering malice in her face, 
Thus ſpoke, and gave the coup de grace: 
„ Lard! how demure, and how preciſe 
He looks! filence becomes the wile. 
Vile tongue! its maſter to betray, | 
« But now the priſoner muſt obey, » 
* Þ ve lock'd the door, and keep the key. 
Learn hence, what angry woman can, 
When wrong'd by that faiſe traitor man; 
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© Who boaſts our favours, ſoon or late, 
„The treacherous blab ſhall feel our hate. 


THE WISE BUILDER: 
A TALE. 


IST Socrates had built a farm, 
Little, convenient, ſnug, and warm, 
Secur'd from rain and wind: 
A gallant whi;per'd in his ear, 
Shall the great Socrates live here, 
« To this mean cell confin'd?“ 


„The furniture 's my chiefeſt care, 


Reply'd the ſage; © here's room to ſpare, 
« Sweet bir, for land you; 
* When this with faithful friends is fill'd, 
© An ampler palace I ſhall build; 
« Till then, this cot muſt do.“ 


a 
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The true Uſe of the LOOKING-GLASS, 
| A TALE. 


OM CARFFUL had a ſon and heir, 
Exact his ſhape, genteel his air, c 

Adonis was not half ſo fair. 

Bur then, alas ! his daughter Jane 

Was but ſo-ſo, a little plain. . 


In mam's apartment, as one day 


The little romp and hoyden play, 
Their faces in the glaſs they view'd, 
Which then upon her toilet Rood ; 
Where, as Narciſſus vain, the boy 
Beheld each riling charm with joy; 
With partial eycs ſurvey'd himſelf, 


But for his ſiſter, poor brown ell, 


On her the ſelſ-enamour'd chit 


Was very laviſh af his wit. 


She bore, alas! whate'er ſhe could, 


But 'twas too much for fleſh and bloodz 
What ſemale ever had the grace 


To pardon ſcandal on her face } 
Diſconſolate away ſhe flies, 

And at her daddy's feet ſhe lies ; 

Sighs, ſobs. and groans, calls to her aid, 


| And tears. that readily obey'd ; 


Then aggravates the vile offence, 
Exerting all her eloquence: | 
The cauſe th* indulgent father heard, 


And culprit ſummon'd ſoon appear d ; 


Some tokens of remorſe he ſhow'd, 
And promis'd large!y to he good. 
As both the tender ſather preſs'd 
With equal ardour to his breaſt, 
Aud ſmiling kiſs'd, Let there be peace, 
Said he; “ let broils and diſcord ceaſe: 
Each day, my children, thus employ 
« The faithful mirror; you, my boy, 
& Remember that no vice diſgrace 
« 'Thegift of heaven, that beauteous face: 
« And you, my girl, take ſpecial care 
„ Your want of beauty to _ 
60 irtue; which alone is fair.“ 

By virtue, Which lo | MAHOMET 
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MAHOMET ALI BEG: | Happy as Crœſus on his throne, 


Or, the FAITHTrUIL MinISTER or STATE. he riches of the world his own, 10 bi 

| Content on mortals here below, 08 

A Lon deſcent, and noble blood, Is all that heaven can beſtow. 7/0 
bh DOT TIO ranterets good, { His crook and ſcrip were by him laid, \ "8 
Ualeſs with inbred virtues join'd, Upon his oaten pipe he play'd ; i ; 
An honeſt, brave, and generous mind, His flocks ſecurely couch d around, 1498 
All that our anceſtors have done, 7 


{ And ſeem'd to liſten to the ſound. 


4 


Nations reliev'd, aud battles won; 


, d 
The trophies of each bloody fie!d, Returning from the chace one day, 


— 
- 


8 


Ihe king by chance had loſt his way: i * 

Can only then true honour yield, Nor guards, nor nobles, now attend; i « = 
When, like Argyll, we ſcorn to owe, But one young lord, his bofom friend. "32 8 
And pay that luſtre they beſtow ; Now tir'd with 1:bour, ſpent with heat, "43 
But, if, a mean degenerate race, They ſought this pleaſant cool retreat 1 
Slothful we faint, and ſlack our pace, {| The boy leap'd active from his ſeat, wi 8 
Lag in the glorious courſe of fame, | And with a kind obliging grace, ' $8 
Their great atchievements we diſclaim. Offer d the king unknown his place. "\$* WM 
dome bold plebeian ſoon ſhall riſe . he Perſian monarch, who ſo late, f 17 hl 
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hof the ſame celeſtial kind; Th impending rock, each ſhrub, each tree, 1 
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zo diamonds from the gloomy mine, : On the bare lint, he ſits alone, 7 | j 
Tanin * the workman's hand co ſhine, And oh! would kings this truth but own, Ws 
0: Coen ivory boſom blaze, , | {| The ſafer and the nobler throne! | 1 
Or grace the crown with brilliant rays. E digreſs ? tin time "I 
Merit obſcure ſhall raiſe its head, | a hn e of hives 1 
Though dark obſtructing clouds o'erſpread : As the judicious monarch viewed ; 1 
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Sha Abbas, with tupreme command, He grew inquiſitive to trace Wl. 
In Perſia reign d, and bleſs'd the land; W hat ſoul dwelt in that lovely caſe : 1 
A mighty prince, valiant, and wiſe, To every queſtion, ferious, gay, 1 
Trpert, with ſharp diſcerning eyes, The youth reply'd without delay; 1 
> find true virtue in diſguiſe. His anſwers for the moſt part right, 110 1 

unting (it ſeems) was his delight, 710 


agg ; k And taking, if not appoſite : 
His joy by day, his dream by night: Unſtudy' 3 e&e T fenſe, 
* bort of all the brave and bold, : Mix'd with his native dilidence. 
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UN! x And ſtood with wonder in his eyes; 
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3 ; The ſubjects love, the king's good-will, 
K record which contained the names of the | Emplay d in greater matters now, 
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His ſtubborn ſoul; true to his truſt, 
Firm, and inexorably juſt, 
In judgment ripe, he ſoon became 
A Walpoſe, or a Walſingham; 
And, wakeſul forthe public peace, 
No dragon guards the golden fleece 
With half that vigilunce aud care. 
His buſy eyes kenn'd every where; 
In each dark fcheme knew how to dive, 
Though cunning Derviſes contrive 
Their plots, diſguis'd with ſhams and lies, 
And cloak'd with real perjurics 
Now high in rank the peer is plac'd, 
And Ali Beg with titles grac'd; 
No bounds his maiter's bounties know, 
His ſwelling coffers overflow, 
And he is puzzlicd :o beſtow ; 
Perplex'd and ſtudious to contrive 
Jo whom, and how, not what to give; 
His pious frauds conceal the name, 
And ſkreen the modeſt man from ſhame. 
Who e'er would heaventy treafrres raiſe, 
Muſt grant the boon, efcape the praiſe. 
But his immenſe and endleſs gain 
No private charities could drain: 
On public works he fix'd his mind, 
The zealous friend of human kind. 
Convenient inns on cach great road 
At his own proper coſts endow 'd, 
To weary caravans afford 
Retreſhment, both at bed and board. 
From 'i hames, the Liber, and the Khine, 
Nations remote with Al: dine: 
In various tongues his bounty 's bleſt, 
While with ſurprize the ſtranger gueſt 
Does here.on unbought daintics feaſt : 
See ſtately palaces ariſe, 
And gilded domes invade the ſkies. 
Say, Mule, what lords inhabit here ? 
Nor favourite eunuch, prince, nor prer ? 
he poor, the lame, the bind, the tick, 
The ideot, and the lunatick. 
He curh'd each river's ſWelling pride, 
O'er the reluctant murmuring tide ; 
From bank te bank his bridges ſtride. 
A thouſand gracious deeds were done, 
Bury'd in ſilence and unknown. 
At length worn out with years and care, 
Sha Abbas dy'd; left his young heir 
Sha Sefi, uncxper:enc'd, raw, 
By his ſtern father kept in awe; 
To the ſeragiio's walls conſin'd, 
Barr'd frau the converſe of mankind, 
eee ud | a certain rule, 
Jo breed a tyrant and a fool, 
Still Ali was prime miniiter, 
But had not much his maſter's ear; 
Walk'd on unfaithful flippery ground, 
Till an occaſion could be found 
To pick a quarrel; then, no doubt, 
As is the mode at court turn out. 
Sha Scfi, among eunnchs bred, 
With them convers d, by them was led; 
Beardleſs, half- men! in whoſe falle breaſts, 
Nor joy, nor love, nor fricudſhip, reits. 


—— 
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There ſpight and pining envy dwell, 
And rage as in their native hell; 
For, conſcious of their own diigrace 
Each excellence they weuld debaſe, 
And vent their {pleen on human race, 
Strange ſenſeleſs lies 
And inconſiſtent calumnies 
'they buz into the monarch's ears, 
And he believes all that he hears. 
cc 
Whom we acknowledge wiſe and brave— 
Vet pardon,us—we can't but ſee 
His boundleſs pride and vanity : 
His bridges triumph o'er each tide, 
In their own channels taught to glide, 
Each beggar, and each lazy drone, 
His ſubject, more than yours, is grown: 
And for a palace leaves his cell, 
Where Xerxes might be proud to dwell. 
His inns for travellers provide, 
Strangers are liſted on his fide : 
n his own houſe how grand the ſcene! 
Tiſfues and velvets are too mean, 
Gold, jewels, pearls, unheard expence ! 
Suſpected, bold, magnificence! 
4 Whence can this flood of riches flow? 
Examine his accounts, you 'H knew: 
'* Your «ye on your exchequer caſt, 
«© The ſecret will come out at leſt.” 
Ali next morn (for 'twas his way 
To riſe before the dawn of day) 
Went early to the council-board, 
Proſtrate on earth, his king ador'd. 
The king, with countenance ſevere, 
Look'd ſternly on his miniſter : 
« Ali,” ſaid he, © I have been told, 
e Great treaſures, both in gems and gold, 
« Were left, and truſted to your care; 
*Mong theſe, one gem exceeding rare, 
« [long to view; which was (they ſaid) 
A preſent from the ſultan made, 
«© The fineſt that the world c'er ſaw, 
White, large, and fair, without a flaw,” 
Th' unblemiſh'd + li thus reply'd, 
« Great fir, it cannot be deny'd, 
is brilliant, beautiful, and clear, 
« The Great Mogul has not its peer, 
„ Pleaſe it your majeſty, to go 
© Into the treaſury below, 
« You'll wonder at its piercing ray, 
I he ſun gives not a nobler day. 
Together now they all deſcend ; 
Poor Ali had no other friend, 
But a ſoul faithful to its trult, 
The ſure aſylum of the juſt. 
In proper claſſes now are ſecn 
The diamonds bright, and emeralds green; 
Pearls, rubies, ſapphires, next appear, 
Diſpos'd in rows with niceſt care. 
"The king views all with curious eyes, 
Applauds with wonder and furprize, 


Their order and peculiar grace, 


Each thing adapted to its place; 
The reſt with envious leer behold, 


| And {tumble upon bars of gold, 
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Next, in an amber box, is ſhown 

The nobleſt jewel of the crown : 

« This, ſir, ſaid he, © believe your ſlave, 

« 1s the fine gem the ſultan gave; 

« Around it darts its beams of light, 

« No comet e'er was half ſo bright.“ 

The king with joy the gem admires, 

Well-pleas'd, and half-convinc'd, retires. 

« Ali,” ſaid he, with you I dine; 

« Your furniture, I'm told, is fine.“ 

Wiſe Ali, for this favour ſhow'd, 

Humbly with loweſt reverence bow'd. 
At Ali's houſe now every hand 

Is buſy at their lord's command; 

Where at th* appointed hour reſort 

The king and all his ſplendid court, 


Ali came forth his prince to meet, 


And, lowly bowing, kiſs'd his feet, 
On all his compliments beſtows, 
Civil alike to friends and foes. 
The king, impatient to behold 
His furniture of gems and gold, 
From room to room the chace purſu'd, 
With curious eyes each corner view'd, 
Ranſack'd th' apartments o'er and o'er, 
Each cloſet fearch'd, unlock*d each door ; 
But all he found was plain and coarſe, 
The meaneſt Perſian ſcarce had worſe ; 
Theſe Ali for convenience bought, 
Nor for expenſive trifles ſought. 
One door a prying eunuch ſpy'd, 
With bars and lacks well fortify'd, 
And now, ſecure to find the prize, 
Shew'd it the king with joyful eyes. 
« Ali,” ſaid he, © that citadel, 
s ſtrong, and baricadoed well? 
„What have you there?“ Ali reply'd, 
« Oh, fir, there's lodg'd my greateſt pride; 
There are the gems | value moſt, 
« And all the treaſures I can boaſt,” 

All now convinc'd of his diſgrace, 
Triumph appear'd in every face. 
The monarch doubted now no more; 
The keys are brought; unlock'd the door, 


His ſhepherd's weeds hung up with care, 
Nor crook nor ſcrip was wanting there; 

Nor pipe that tun'd his humble lays, 

Sweet ſolace of his better days 

Then, bowing low, he touch'd his breaſt, 
And thus the wondering king addreit : 

* Great Prince! your Ali is your ſlave, 

* To you belong whate'er I have; 

* Goods, houſe, are yours, nay yours this head, 
For ſpeak the word, and | am dead: 

* Theſe moveables, and theſe alone, 

I may with juſtice call my own. 

* Your royal fire, Abbas the Great, 

* Whom nations proſtrate at his feet 

On earth ador'd; whoſe ſoul at reit, 

* In paradiſe a welcome gueſt, % 

* * Enjoys its full, and fragrant bowers,.. 
Or wantons upon beds of flowers, : 
While the pure ſtream, in living rills, 

* From rocks of adamant diſtils, 


When, lo! upon the wall appear C 


* Sud is the Paradiſe the Turks expect. 
Vol. V. 
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“ And black-ey'd nymphs attend his nod, 

« Fair daughters of that bleſt abode : 

© By his command, I left the plain, 

6 An humble, but contefited ſwain. 5 

“Nor tought I wealth, nor power, nor place; 
All theſe were owing to his grace; 

Twas his mere bounty made me great, 

And fix'd me here, in this high ſeat, 


The mark of envy. Much he gave, 


But yet of nought depriv'd his ſlave : 
He touch'd not theſe. Alas! whoſe ſpite, - 
„ Whoſe avarice, would theſe excite ? 
«© My old, hereditary right! { 
Grant me but theſe, Great Prince, once more, 
Grant me the pleaſure to be poor, 
This ſcrip, theſe homely weeds, III wear, 
« 'The bleating flocks hall be my care; 
„ Th' employ that did my you h engage, 
«© Shall be the comfort of my age.” 
The king, amaz'd at ſuch a ſcorn 
Of riches, in a ſhepherd born; 
«© How ſoars that ſoul,” ſaid he, © above 
«© The courtier's hate, or monarch's love! 
No power ſuch virtue can eff «ce, 
No jealous malice-ſhall diſgrace. 
„Wealth, grandeur, pomp, are a mere cheat, 
« But this is to be truly great.” | 
While tears ran trickling down his face, 
He claſp'd him in a cloſe embrace ; 
Then caus'd himſelf to be undreſt, 
And cloath'd him in his royal veſt : 
The greateſt honour he could give, 


Or Perlian ſubjects can receive, 


THE SWEET-SCENTED MISER. 


ELL me, my noble generous friend, 
With what deſign, and to what end, 


| Do greedy fools heap up with care 


Thac pelf, which they want heart to ſhare ? 
What other pleaſure can they know 
But to enjoy, or to beſtow ? 5 
Acts of benevolence and love 
Give us a taſte of heaven above; 
We imitate th' immortal powers, | 
Whoſe ſun-ſhine, and whoſe kindly ſhowers, 
Refreſh the poor and barren ground, | 
And plant a Paradiſe around: | 
But this mean, ſneaking avarice, 
Is a collection of all vice. 
Where this foul weed but taints the place, 
Nor virtue grows, nor worth, nor grace; 
The ſoul a deſert waſte remains, 
And ghaſtly deſolation reigns, | 
But where will theſe grave morals tend? 
Pardon my zeal, dear courteous friend; 
The province of my humbler vein, - 
Is not to preach, but entertain. 

Gripe, from the cradle to the grave, 
Was good for nothing, but to ſave; 
Mammon his God, to him alone | 
He bow'd, and his ſhort creed was known: 
On his thumb-nail it might be wrote, 
« A penny fav'd 's a penny got.” 
Dd 
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This rich poor man was jogging down, 
Once on a time, from London town ; 
With him his ſon, a handy lad: 
To dreſs his daddy —or his pad: 
Among his dealers he had been, 
And all their ready caſh ſwept clean. 
Gripe, to ſave charges on the road, 
At each good houſe cramm'd in a load; 
With boil'd and roaſt his belly fill'd, 
And greedily each cankard fwill'd : 
How ſavoury, how ſweet the meat ! 
How good the drink when others treat! 
Now on the road Gripe trots behind, 
For weighty reaſons (as you ' find): 
The boy ſoon long'd to take a whet, 
His horſe at each ſign made a ſet, 
And he ſpurr'd on with great regret. 
This the old man obſerv'd with pain, 
* Ah! ſon,” ſaid he, © the way to gain 
« Wealth (our chief good) is to abſtain ; 
“ Check each expenſive appetite, 
„ And make the moſt of every mite: 
.« Conſider well, my child, O think 
„ What numbers are undone by drink! 
* Hopeful young men! who might be great, 
% Die well, and leave a large eſtate; -— - 
„ But, by lewd comrades led aſtray, 
Guzzling, throw all their means away. 
* Tom Daſh, of parts acute and rare, 
« Can ſplit a fraction to a hair 
«© Knows Wingate better than his creed, 
« Can draw ſtrong ale, or a weak deed ; 
« By precedents a bond can write, 
« Or an indenture tripartite ; 
« Can meaſure land, paſture, or wood, 
<« Yet never purchas'd half a rood. 
« Whom all theſe liberal arts adorn, 
© Is he not rich! as ſheep new ſhorn ! 
The reaſon need not far be ſought, 
«© For three pence gain'd, he ſpends a groat. 
© There's Billy Blowſe, that merry fellow, 
« So wondrous witty when he's mellow ; 
« Ale and mundungus, in deſpite 
Of nature, make the clown polite. 
„When thoſe rich ſteams chaſe his dull head, 
© What flowers ſhoot up in that hot-bed! 
« His jeſts, when fogs his temples ſhrowd, 
© Like the ſun burſting through a cloud, 
 « Blaze out, and dazzle all the crowd: 
They laugh, each wag's exceeding gay, 
While he, poor ninny ! jokes away 
„ By night, whate'er he gets by day. 
« To theſe examples I might add 
A ſquire or two, troth full as bad; a 
* Who, doom'd by heaven for their fins, 
„Mind nothing but their nipperkins : 
« But theſe, at this time, ſhall ſuffice; 
« Be ſaving, boy, that is, be wiſe,” 
Now, Muſe, come hold thy noſe, and tell 
What doleful accident befel ; _— 
His horſe ſet hard, an antient hack, 
That twice ten years carry'd a pack, 
But ſuch a cargo ne'er before ; 
He had him cheap, and kept him poor; 
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His bowels ſtuft with too much meat, 
He ſat uneaſy in his ſeat, 

And riggled often to and fro, 

With painful gripings gnaw'd below. 
His diſtance yet in hope to gain, 

For the next inn he ſpurs amain ; 

In haſte alights, and ſcuds away, 

But tide and time for no man ſtay. 

No means can fave whom heaven has curſt, 
For out th* impetuous torrent burſt. 
Struck dumb, aghaſt at firſt he ſtood, 
And ſcratch'd his head in penſive mood : 
But, wiſely judging 'twas in vain 

To make an outcry, and complain, 

Of a bad bargain made the beft, 
| And lull'd his troubled ſoul to reſt, 

Back he return'd with rueful face, 

And ſhuffled through the houſe apace; 
My landlady ſcreams out in haſte, 

* Old gentleman, ho !—where ſo faſt ? 
Before you go, pray pay your ſhot, 
„This young man here has drunk a pot.“ 

* A pot!” ſaid Gripe; © oh, the young rogue: 

* Ah, ruinous, expenſive dog!“ 

And, muttering curſes in his ear, 
Look'd like a witch with helliſh leer; 
But, finding 'twas in vain ta fret, 
Pull'd out his catſkin, paid the debt. 
| This point adjuſted, on they fare, 
Ambroſial ſweets perfume the air: 

The younker, by the fragrant ſcent, 
Perceiving now how matters went, 
Laugh'd inwardly, could ſcarce contain, 
And kept his countenance with pain. 

At laſt he cries, Now, ſir, an't pleaſe, 
* hope you're better, and at eaſe.” 


Better, you booby !—'tis all out”— 


e What's out?“ ſaid he. You drunken lout! 
All in my trowſcrs—well—no matter 

«© Not great—th? expence of ſoap and water; 
This charge—if times are not too hard, 

By management may be repair'd : 

% But, oh ! that damn'd confounded pot! 
Extravagant, audacious fot ; 


E This, this indeed, my ſoul does grieve, 


© There's two-pence loſt without retrieve !” 
—— 
THE INCURIOUS BENCHER. 


AT Jenny Mann's, where heroes meet, 
And lay their laurels at her feet; 
The modern Pallas, at whoſe ſhrine 
They bow, and by whoſe aid they dine: 
Colonel Brocade among the reſt 
Was every day a welcome gueſt. 
One night as careleſsly he ſtood, 
Chearing his reins before the fire, 
(So every true-born Briton ſhould) ; 
Like that, he chaf'd, and fum'd, with ire- 
“ Jenny,” ſaid he, © tis very hard, 


1< That no man's honour can be ſpar'd; 


'* If I but ſup with Lady Dutcheſs, 


Or play a game at ombre, ſuck is 
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„Although his Grace lay drunk in bed, 

« Twas I that caus'd his aching head. 

« If Madam Doodle would be witty, 

« And I am ſummon'd to the city, 

« To play at blind-man's-buff, or ſo, 

„What won't ſuch helliſh malice do? 

« If I but catch her in a corner, 

« Humph—'tis, Your ſervant, Colonel Horner : 

But rot the ſneering fops, if e'er 

« ] prove it, it ſhall coſt them dear; 

I ſwear by this dead-doing blade, 

« Dreadful examples ſhall be made: 

«* What—can't they drink bohea and cream, 

« But (dn them) I muſt be their theme? 

« Other mens buſineſs let alone, 

« Why ſhould not coxcombs mind their own ?” 
As thus he rav'd with all his might 


The malice of the world, tis ſaid, 5 


(How inſecure from Fortune's ſpight, 
Alas! is every mortal wight !) 
To ſhew his antient ſpleen to Mars, 
Fierce Vulcan caught him by the a—- 
Stuck to his ſkirts, inſatiate varlet ! 
And fed with pleaſure on the ſcarlet. 
Hard by, and in the corner, fate 
A Bencher grave, with look ſedate, 
Smoking his pipe, warm as a toaſt, 
And reading over laſt week's poſt ; 
He ſaw the foe the fort invade, 
And ſoon ſmelt out the breach he made: 
But not a word—a little ſly | 
He look'd, *tis true, and from each eye 
A ſide- long glance ſometimes he ſent, 
To bring him news, and watch th' event. 
At length, upon that tender part 
Where honour lodges (as of old 
Authentic Hudibras has told) 
Tie bluſtering colonel felt a ſmart. 
Sore priev'd for his affronted bum, 
Friſk' d, ſkip'd, and bounc'd about the room; 
Then turning ſhort, © Zounds, ſir!'“ he cries— 
* Pox on him, had the fool no eyes ? 
* What! let a man be burnt alive!” 
am not, fir, inquiſitive” 
(Reply'd Sir Gravity) * to know 
* Whate'er your honour 's pleas'd to do; 
* If you will burn your tail to tinder, 
* Pray what have 1 to do to hinder ? 
Other mens buſineſs let alone, 
* Why, ſhould not coxcombs mind their own!“ 
Then, knocking out bis pipe with care, 
Laid down his penny at the bar; 
And, wrapping round his frieze ſurtout, 
Took up his crab-tree, and walk'd out. 


— — —  ——— — —— 


| ot wats 
THE BUSY INDOLENT: 


A TALE. 


bb CARELESS, was a man of parts, 
Well-fkill'd in the politer arts, 

Wich judgment read, with humour writ: 
Among his friends paſt for a wit: 

But lov'd his eaſe more than his meat, 

And wonder'd knaves could toil and cheat, 
I' expoſe themſelves by being great. 


' | Diſcourſe of Paris, Naples, Rome, 
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At no levees the ſuppliant bow'd ; : 
Nor courted for their votes the crowd: 
Nor riches nor preferment ſought, 
Did what he pleas'd, ſpoke what he thought. 
Content within due bounds to live, 
And what he could not ſpend, to give: 
Would whiff his pipe o'er nappy ale, 
And joke, and pun, and tell bis tale; 
Reform the ſtate, lay down the law, 
And talk of lords he never ſaw ; : 
Fight Marlborough's battles o'er again, . 
And puſh the French on Blenheim's plain; 
Though he had never ſtirr'd from home: 
Tis true he travel'd with great care, 
The tour of Europe—in his chair. 
Was loth to part without his load, 
Or move till morning peep'd abroad. 
One day this honeſt, idle rake, 
Nor quite aſleep, nor well awake, 
Was lolling in his elbow-chair, 
And building caſtles in the air, 
His nipperkin (the port was good) 
Half empty at his elbow ſtood, 
Wien a ſtrange noiſe offends his ear, 
The din increas'd as it came near, 
And in his yard at laſt he view'd 
Of farmers a great multitude ; 
Who that day, walking of their rounds, 
Had diſagreed about their bounds ; 
And ſure the difference muſt be wide, 
Where each does for himſelf decide. 
Vollies of oaths in vain they ſwear, ; 
Whigh burſt like guiltleſs bombs in air ; 
And,“ Thou 'rt a knave!” and, Thou'rt an oaf !”” 
Is banded round with truth enough. 
At length they mutually agree, 
His worſhip ſhould be referee, | 
Which courteous (Jack conſents to be: 
Though for himſelf he would not budge,) 
Yet for his friends an arrant drudge ; 
A conſcience of this point he made 
With pleaſure readily obey'd, { 
And ſhot like lightning to their aid. 
The farmers, ſummon'd to his room, 
Bowing with aukward reverence come. 
In his great chair his worſhip fate, 
A grave and able magiſtrate : 
Silence proclaim'd, each clack was laid, 
And flippant tongues with pain obey'd. 
In a ſhort ſpeech, he firſt computes 
The vaſt expence of law-diſputes, : 
And everlaſting chancery-ſuits. 
With zeal and warmth he railly'd then 
Pack'd juries, ſheriffs, tales-men ; 
And recommended in the cloſe, 
Good-neighbourhood, peace, and repoſe. 
Next weigh'd with care each man's pretence 
Perus'd records, heard evidence, 
Obſerv'd, reply'd, hit every biot, 
Unravel d every Gordian knot; 
With great activity and parts, 
Inform'd their judgments, won their hearts: 
And, without fees, or time miſpent, 
By ſtrength of ale and argument, | 
Diſpatch'd them home, friends and content. 
Truſty, who at his elbow fate, 


And with ſurpriſe heard the debate, 
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Aſtoniſh'd, could not but admire 
His ſtrange dexterity and fire; 
His wiſe diſcernment and good ſenſe, 
His quickneſs, eaſe, and eloquence. 
c Lord! fir,” ſaid he, „I can't but chide: 
c What uſeful talents do you hide! 
c In half an hour you have done more 
« Than Puzzle can in half a ſcore, 
« With all the pra dice of the courts, 
« His caſes, prece lents, reports.“ 
Jack with a ſmile reply'd, © *Tis true, 
e This may ſeem odd, my friend, to you, 
6 But give me not more than my due. 
« No hungry judge nods cer the laws, 
ce But haſtens to decide the cauſe: | 
&« Who hands the, oar, and drags the chain, 
« Will ſtruggle to be free again. 
&« So lazy men and indolent, 
« With cares oppreſs'd, and buſineſs ſpent, 
« Exert their utmoſt powers and ſkill, 
«© Work hard; for what? Why, to fit ſtill. 
« They toil, they ſweat, they want no fee, 


For ev'n ſloth prompts to induſtry. 


« Therefore, my friend, I freely own 
« All this addreſs I now have ſhown, 
« Is mere impatience, and no more, 
« To lounge and loiter as before: 
« Life is a ſpan, the world an inn— 
« Here, ſirrah, t' other nipperkin.” 


THE YEOMAN OF KENT: 


r 
A Yeoman bold (ſuppoſe of Kent) 


Liv'd on his own, and paid no rent; 

Manur'd his own paternal land, 
Had always money at command, 
To purchaſe bargains, or to lend, 
T' improve his ſtock, or help a friend: 
At Creſſy and Poictiers, of old, | 
His anceſtors were bow-men bold ; 
Whoſe good yew-bows, and ſinews ſtrong, 
Drew arrows of a cloth-yard long; 
For England's glory, ſtrew'd the plain 
With barons, counts, and princes ſlain. 
Belov'd by all the neighbourhood, 
For his delight was doing good : 
At every mart his word a law, 
Kept all the ſhuffling knaves in awe. 
How juſt is heaven, and how true, 
To give to ſuch deſert its due ! 
*Tis in authentic legends ſaid, 
Two twins at once had bl«fs'd his bed: 
Frank was the eldeſt, but the other 
Was honeſt Numps, his younger brother; 

That, with a face effeminate, £4 
And ſhape too fine and delicate, 
Took after his fond mother Kate, 
A Franklin's daughter. Numps was rough, 
No heart of oak was half ſo tough, 
And true as ſteel, to cuff, or kick, 
Or play a bout at double-ſtick, 


; 


Was more (they ſay) to dance, than fight; 
At Whitſon-ales king of the May 
Among the maids, briſk, frolic, gay, 
He tript it on each holyday. 

Their genius different, Frank would roam 
To town; but Numps, he ſtaid at home. 
The youth was forward, apt to learn, 


| Could ſoon an honeſt living earn; 


Good company would always keep, 

Was known to Falſtaff in Eaſt- cheap; 
Threw many a merry main, could bully, 
And put the doctor on his cully; | 
Ply'd hard his work, and learn'd the way, 
To watch all night, and fleep all day. 
Fluſh'd with ſucceſs, new rigg'd, and clean, 
Polite his air, genteel his mien : 
Accompliſh'd thus in every part, 

He won a buxom widow's heart. 

Her fortune narrow; and too wide, 


Alas! lay her concerns, her pride: 


Great as a dutcheſs, ſhe would ſcorn 

Mean fare, à gentlewoman born; 

Poor and expenſive ! on my life 

Twas but the devil of a wife. | 

Yet Frank, with what he won by night, 

A while liv'd tolerably tight; Lo 

And ſpouſe, who ſometimes ſate till morn 

At cribbidge, made a good return. 

While thus they liv'd from hand do mouth, 

She laid a bantling to the youth; 

But whether twas his own or no, 

My anthors don't pretend to know. 

His charge enhanc'd, tis alſo true 

A lying- in 's expenſive too, ; 

In cradles, whittles, ſpice-bowls, ſack, 

Whate'er the wanton goſlips lack ; 

While ſcandal thick as hail-ſhot flies, 

Till peaceful bumpers ſeal their eyes. 

Frank deem'd it prudent to retire, 

And viſit the good man his fire; 

In the ſtage-eoach he ſeats himſelf, 

Loaded with madam and her elf; 

Tn her right hand the coral plac'd, 

Her lap a China orange grac'd : - 

Pap for the babe was not forgot ; 

And lullaby's melodious note, 

That warbled in his ears all day, 

Shorten'd the rugged, tedious way. 
Frank, to the manſion-houſe now come, 

Rejoic'd to find himſelf at home; 

Ne:ghbours around, and couſins went 

By ſcores, to pay their compliment. 

The good old man was kind, *tis true, 

But yet a little ſhock'd, to view 

A ſquire ſo fine, a fight ſo new. 

But above all, the lady fair 

Was pink'd, and deck'd beyond compare; 

Scarce a ſhrieve's wife at an aſſize 

Was dreſs'd ſo fine, ſo roll'd her eyes: 

And maſter too in all his pride, 

His ſilver rattle by his fide, 

Would ſhake it oft, then ſhrilly ſcream, 

More noiſy than the yeoman's team ; 


With taſſels and with plumes made proud, 


While jingling bells ring out aloud, 


Who but friend Numps? While Frank's delight 
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old dame, raviſh'd out- right, 


The 

eng on ſo gay a ſight; 

Her Frank, as glorious as the morn ; 

Poor Numps was look'd upon with ſcorn, 
With other eyes the yeoman ſage 

Beheld each youth; 50 could engage 


His wary and diſcerning heart, 

But ſterling worth and true deſert. 

At laſt, he could no longer bear 

Such ſtrange ſophiſticated ware; 

He cries (enrag'd at this odd ſcene) 

« What can this fooliſh coxcomb mean, 

« Who, like a pedlar with his pack, 

« Carries his riches on his back ? 

* Soon ſhall this blockhead ſink my rents, 

« And alienate my tenements, 

« Which long have ſtood in good repair, 

« Nor ſunk, nor roſe, from heir to heir; 

« Still the ſame rent without advance, 

« Since the Black Prince firſt conquer'd France ; 

« But now, alas! all muſt be loſt, 

And all my prudent projects croſt. 

« Brave honeſt race! Is it thus then 

« We dwindle into gentlemen? |, 

« But I'll prevent this foul diſgrace, 

« This butterfly from hence I Il chace,” 
He ſaddles Ball without delay, 

To London town directs his way; 

There at the Herald's Office he 

Took out his coat, and paid his fee, 

And had it cheap, as wits agree. 

A lion rampant, ſtout and able, 

Argent the field, the border ſable ; 

The gay eſcutcheon look'd as fine, 

As any new- daub'd country ſign. 

Thus having done what he decreed, 

Home he returns with all his ſpeed; 

Here, ſon,” ſaid he, © ſince you will be 

* Agentleman in ſpight of me; 

* Here, ſir, this gorgeous bauble take, 

* How well it will become a rake! 

© Be what you ſeem: this is your {hare ; 

But honeſt Numps ſhall be my heir; 

To him I'll leave my whole eſtate, 

** Left my brave race degenerate,” 
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THE HAPPY LUNATIC: 
To Doctor M A TALE. 


HEN ſaints were cheap in good Nol's reign, 
As ſinners now in Drury-Lane 

Wrapt up in myſteries profound, 
A ſaint perceiv'd his head turn round: 
Whether the ſweet and ſavoury wind, 
That ſhould have been diſcharg'd behind, 
For want of vent had upward fled, 
And ſeiz'd the fortreſs of his head; 
Ye ſage philoſophers, debate: 
I ſolve no problems intricate. 
That he was mad, to me is clear, 
Elſe why ſhould he, whoſe nicer car 
Could never bear church-muſick here, 
Dream that he heard the bleſt above, 
Chanting in hymns of joy and love? 
Organs themſelves, which were of yore 
The muſick of the ſcarlet whore, 
Are now with tranſport heard, In fine, 
Raviſh'd with harmony divine, 
All earthly bleſſings he defies, 
The gueſt and favourite of the ſkies. 
At laſt, his too officious friends 
The doctor call, and he attends; 
The patient cur'd, demands his fee. 
* Curſe on thy farting pills and thee,” 
Reply'd the ſaint: * ah! to my coſt f 
I'm cur'd; but where 's the heaven I loſt ? 
* Go, vile deceiver, get thee hence, 
% Who'd barter Paradiſe for ſenſe ?'* 

Ev'n ſo bemus'd (that is, poſſeſt), 
With raptures fir d, and more than bleſt ? 


In pompous epick, towering odes, 


I ſtrut with heroes, feaſt with gods; 
Enjoy by turns the tuneful quire, 

For me they touch each golden lyre. 
Happy deluſion ! kind deceit ! 

Till you, my friend, reveal the cheat ; 
Your eye ſevere, traces each fault, 

Each ſwelling word, each tinſel thought, 
Cur'd of my Phrenſy, I deſpiſe 


Such trifles, ſtript of their diſguiſe, 
| Convinc'd, and miſerably wiſe. 
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THE WANDERER. 


A VISION, 


CANTO L | 
AIN would my verſe, Tyrconnel, boaſt thy 


name, 

Brownlowe, at once my ſubject and my fame! 

Oh! could that ſpirit, which thy boſom warms, 

Whoſe ſtrength ſurpriſes, and whoſe goodneſs 
charms! l 

That various worth! could that inſpire my lays, 5 

Envyſhould ſmile, and Cenſure learn to praiſe ; 


Vet, though unequal to a ſoul like thine, 
A generous ſoul, approaching to divine, 
When bleſs'd beneath ſuch patronage I write, 
Great my attempt, though hazardous my flight, 10 
O'er ample Nature I extend my views X 
Nature to rural ſcenes invites the Muſe : 
She flies all public care, all venal ſtrife, 
To try the ſtill, compar'd with active life; 


| To prove, by theſe the ſons of men may owe 15 


The fruits of bliſs to burſting clouds of woe; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd, 
laſpirits and adorns the thinking mind, 


| 
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Come, Contemplation, whoſe unbounded gaze, 
Swift in a glance, the courſe of things ſurveys; 20 


Who in thyſelf the various view canſt find 

Of ſea, land, air, and heaven, and human-kind ; 
What tides of paſſion in the boſom roll; 
What thoughts debaſe, and what exalt the ſoul, 


Whoſe pencil paints, obſequious to thy will, 25 


All thou ſurvey'ſt, with a creative {kill ! 
Oh, leave awhile thy lov'd, ſequeſter'd ſhade! . 
Awhile in wintery wilds vouchſafe thy aid ! 


Then waft me to ſome olive, bowery green, 29 
Where,cloath'd in white, thou ſhew'ſta mind ſerene; 


Where kind Content from noiſe and court retires, 
And ſmiling ſits, while Muſes tune their lyres : 


Where Zephyrs gently breathe, while Sleep pro- 


found 


To their ſoft fanning nods, with poppies crown'd; 


Sleep, on a treaſure bf bright dreams reclines, 35 
By thee beſtow'd ; whence Fancy colour'd ſhines, 
And flutters round his brow a hovering flight, 
Varying her plumes in viſionary light. ö 

The ſolar fires now faint and watery burn, 


Juſt where with ice Aquarius frets his urn! 40 


If thaw'd, forth iſſue, from its mouth ſevere, 
Raw clouds, that ſadden all th' inverted year. 


When Froſt and Fire with martial powers engag'd, 


Froſt, northward, fled the war, unequal wag'd ! 
Beneath the Pole his legions urg'd their flight, 45 
And gain'd a cave profound and wide as night. 
O'er cheerleſs ſcenes by Deſolation own'd, 

High on an Alp of ice he ſits enthron'd ! 

One clay-cold hand, his cryſtal beard ſuſtains, 


And ſcepter'd one, oer wind and tempeſt reigns; 50 


O'er ſtony magazines of hail, that ſtorm | 

The bloflom'd fruit, and flowery Spring deform. 
His languid eyes like frozen lakes appear, 

Dim gleaming all the light that wanders here. 


Hie robe ſnow-wrought, and hoar'd with age; his 
| 5 | By heat oft-blacken'd like a lowering ſky ! 


breath 
A nitrous damp, that ſtrikes petrific death. 

Far hence lies, ever-freez d, the northern main, 
That checks, and renders navigation vain, 

That, ſhut againſt the ſun's diſſolving ray, 
Scatters the trembling tides of vanquiſh'd day, 60 
And ſtretching eaſtward half the world ſecures, 
Defles diſcovery, and like time endures! 

Now Froſt ſent boreal blaſts to ſcourge the air, 
To bind the ſtreams, and leave the landſcape bare; 
Yet when, far weſt, his violence declines, 65 
Though here the brook, or lake, his power confines; 
To rocky pools, to cataracts are unknown 
His chains!-—to rivers, rapid like the Rhone! 

The falling moon caſt, cold, a quivering light, 
2 ſilver d o'er the ſnow, and ſunk !—pale night 

etir'd. The dawn in light-grey miſts aroſe! 71 
Shrill chants the cock !-—the hungry heifer lows! 
Slow bluſh yon breaking clouds; the ſun's uproll'd! 
Th' expanſive grey turns azure, chas'd with gold; 
White-glittering ice, chang'd like the topaz, 
leams, 


2 
Reflecting ſaffron luſtre from his beams. 76 
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O Contemplation, teach me to explore, 
From Britain far remote, ſome diſtant ſhore! 
From Sleep a dream diſtinct and lively claim; 
Clear let the viſion ſtrike the moral's aim $8 
It comes! I feel it o'er my ſoul ferene! 
Still Morn begins, and Froſt retains the ſcene ! 
Hark !—the loud horn's enlivening note's begun! 
From rock to vale ſweet-wandering echoes run ! 
Still floats the ſound ſhrill-winding from afar! 85 
Whiiſt beaſts aſtoniſh'd dread the ſylvan war 
Spears to the ſun in files embattled play, 
March on, charge briſkly, and enjoy the fray! 
Swans, ducks, and geeſe, and the wing'd winter- 
br ood, — ; : 
Chatter diſcordant on yon echoing flood ! 90 
At Babel thus, when heaven the tongue confounds, 
Sudden a thouſand different jargon-ſounds, 
Like jangling bells, harſh mingling, grate the ear! 
All ſtare! all talk! all mean; but none cohere! 
Mark ! wiley fowlers meditate their doom, 
And ſmoaky Fate ſpeeds thundering through the 
gloom ! 
Stop'd ſhort, they ceaſe in airy rings to fly, 
Whirl o'er and o'er, and, fluttering, fall and die. 
Still Fancy wafts me on! deceiv'd I ſtand, 
Eſtrang'd, adventurous on a foreign land! 100 
Wide and more wide extends the ſcene unknown ! 
Where ſhall I turn, a WAN DERER, and alone? 
From hilly wilds, and depths where ſnows re- 
main, 
My winding ſteps up a ſteep mountain ſtrain ! 


And towers aſpire, but with inferior pride ! 

Onthis bleak height tall irs, with ice-work crown'd, 
Bend, while their flaky winter ſhades the ground! 
Hoarſe, and direct, a bluſtering north-wind blows! 
On boughs, thick-ruſtling, crack the criſped ſnows 
Tangles of froſt half-fright the wilder'd eye, 111 


Hence down the fide two turbid rivulets pour, 
And devious two, in one huge cataract roar! 
While pleas'd the watery progreſs I purſue, 115 
Yon rocks in rough aſſemblage ruſh in view! 
In form an amphitheatre they riſe; 
And a dark gulf in their broad centre lies. 
There the dim'd fight with dizzy weakneſs fails, 
And horror o'er the firmeſt brain prevails! 120 
Thither theſe mountain-ſtreams their paſlage take, 
Headlong foam down, and form a dreadful lake ! 
The lake, high-ſwelling, ſo redundant grows, 
From the heap'd ſtore deriv'd, a river flows; 
Which, deepening, travels thro' a diſtant wood, 125 
And thence emerging, meets a ſiſter- flood; 
Mingled they flaſh on a wide-opening plain, 
And paſs yon city to the far-ſeen main. 
So blend two ſouls by heaven for union made, 
And ſtrengthening ſorward, lend a mutual aid, 130 
And prove in every tranſient turn their aim, 
Through finite life to infinite the ſame. 

Nor ends the landſcape—Ocean, to my ſight, 
Points a blue arm, where ſailing ſhips delight, 


Emers'd a-top, I mark, the hills ſubſide, 105 5 
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In praſpect leſſen'd ! — Now new rocks, rear'd Thick on this top o'ergrown for walks are ſeen 195 
high, | 135 | Grey leafleſs wood, and winter-greens between ! 

Stretch a croſs-ridye, and bar the curious eye; The reddening berry, deep-ting'd holly ſhows, 

There lies obſcur'd the ripening diamond's ray, | And matted miſletoe, the white, beſtows ! 

And thence red branching coral 's rent away. Though loſt the banquet of autumnal fruits, 

In conic form there gelid cryſtal grows ; Tho" on broad oaks no vernal umbrage ſhoots! 200 

Thro' ſuch the palace-lamp, gay luſtre throws! 140 Theſe boughs, the ſilenc'd ſhivering ſongſters ſeek! 

Luſtre, which, through dim night, as various plays, | Theſe foodful herries fill the hungry beak. 


| 


As play from yonder ſnows the changeful rays! Beneath appears a place, all outward bare, 

For nobler uſe the cryſtal's worth may riſe, Inward the dreary manſion of Deſpair ! 

If tubes perſpective hem the ſpotleſs prize; The water of the mountain-road, half-ſtray'd, 205 
Thro' theſe the beams of the far-lengthen'd eye 145 | Breaks o'er it wild, and falls a brown caſcade. 
Meaſure known ſtars, and new remoter ſpy. Has Nature this rough, naked piece deſign'd, 


Hence Commerce many a ſhorten'd voyage ſteers, | To hold inhabitants of mortal kind ? 

Shorten'd to months, the hazard once of years; She has, Approach'd, appears a deep deſcent, 
Hence Halley's ſoul etherial flight eſſays; Which opens in a rock a large extent! 210 
lnſtructive there from orb to orb ſhe ſtrays; 150 And hark !—its hollow entrance reach'd, I hear 
Secs, round new countleſs ſuns, new ſyſtems roll! | A trampling ſound of footſteps haſtening near! 


Sees God in all! and magnifies the whole! | | A death: like chillneſs thwarts my panting breaſt e ot 
Yon rocky fide enrich'd the ſummer ſcene, Soft! the wiſh'd object ſtands at length confeſt ! | 1 £ 
And peaſants ſearch for herbs of healthful green; Of youth his form !—But why with anguiſh bent? 1 ; 
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Now naked, pale, and comfortleſs it lies, 155 | Why pin'd with fallow marks of diſcontent? [216 Wh 
Like youth extended cold in death's diſguiſe. Yet Patience, labouring to beguile his care, 


wal —— — 


There, while without the ſounding tempeſt ſwells, Seems to raiſe hope, and ſmiles away deſpair. # 
Incav'd ſecure th' exulting eagle dwells; Compaſſion, in his eye, ſurveys my grief, 38M 
And there, when Nature owns prolific ſpring, And in his voice invites me to relief, 220 


Spreads o'er her young a fondliny mother's wing. | Preventive of thy call, behold my haſte, 
Swains on the coaſt the far-fam'd fiſh deſcry, | 160 (He ſays,) nor let warm thanks thy ſpirits waſte ! 


© No . 2 —— ITO er 


That gives the fleecy robe the Tyrian dye; All fear forget Each portal ] poſſeſs, j 
While ſhells, a ſcatrer'd ornament beſtow, Duty wide-opens to receive diſtreſs, 14 
The tinctur'd rivals of the ſhowery bow. Oblig'd, I follow, by his guidance led; 225 nl 
Yon limeleſs ſands, looſe-driving with the wind, | The vaulted roof re-echoing to our tread! 1 | 
ln future cauldrons uſeful texture find, [165 j And now, in ſquar'd diviſions, I ſurvey „ 
Till, on che furnace thrown, the glowing mals Chambers ſequeſter'd from the glare of day; he 
Brightens, and brightening hardens into glaſs. ] Vet needful lights are taught to intervene, 


When winter halcyons, flickering on the wave, | Through rifts; each forming a perſpective ſcene. 
Tune their complaints, yon ſea forgets to rave; 170 | In front a parlour meets my entering view; [230 
Though laſh'd by ſtorms, which naval pride o'er- | Oppos'd, a room to ſweet refection due. 
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turn, i Here my chill'd veins are warm'd by chippy fires, 
The foaming deep in ſparkles ſeems to burn, Through the bor'd rock above, the ſmoke ex- 
Loud winds turn zephyrs to enlarge their notes, pires; ; 
And each ſafe neſt on a calm ſurface floats. Neat, o'er a homely board, a napkin 's ſpread, 235 


Now veers the wind full eaſt; and keen, and ſore, | Crown'd with a heapy caniſter of bread. 

[ts cutting influence aches in every pore! - [175 | A maple cup is next diſpatch'd to bring 

How weak thy fabric, Man !-—A puff, thus blown, | The comfort of the ſalutary ſpring : 

Staggers thy ſtrength, and echoes to thy groan, Nor mourn we abſeiit bleſſings of the vine, 

A tooth's minuteſt nerve let anguiſh ſcize, Here laughs a frugal bowl of roſy wine; 240 

Swift kindred fibres catch! (ſo frail our eaſe !) 180 | And ſavoury cates, upon clear embers caſt, 

Pinch'd, pierc'd, aud torn, enflam'd, and unaſſuag'd, | Lie hiſſing, till ſnatch'd off; a rich repaſt ! 

Theyſmart, and ſwell, and throb, and inoot enrag'd! | Soon leap my ſpirits with enliven'd power, 

From nerve to nerve tierce flies th' exulting pain! | And in gay converſe glides the feaſtful hour. [245 
; —and are we of this mighty fabric vain? | glides! The Hermit, thus : Thou wonder'ſt at thy fare : 

Now my blood chills! ſcarce through my veins it | On me, yon city, kind, beſtows her care: 

Sure bn each blaſt a ſhivering ague rides! 136 | Meat for keen famine, and the generous juice, 


arn'd let me this bleak eminence forſake, | That warms chill'd life, her charities produce : 
And to the vale a different winding take! Accept without reward; unaſk'd twas mine; [250 

Half I deſcend : my ſpirits faſt decay ; Here what thy health requires, as free be thine. 
A terrace now relieves my weary way. 190 Hence learn that Gop, (who, in the time of need, 
Cloſe with this ſtage a precipice combines; In frozen deſerts can the raven feed) 


ee ſtill the ſpacious country far declines ! Well-ſought, will delegate ſome pitying breaſt, 


he herds ſeem inſects in the diſtant glades, His ſecond means, to ſuccour man diſtreſt. 
And men diminiſh'd, as, at noon, their ſhades ! 


He paus d. Deep thought upon his aſpect 
loom d; | 255 

Then he, with ſmile humane, his voice reſum'd. 

I'm juſt inform'd, (and laugh me not eek) | 


By one unſeen by thee, thou'rt aj away " 
Of England I—To me the Britiſh ftate - | 
Riſes, in dear memorial, ever great! 260 
Here ſtand we conſcious :—Diffidence ſuſpend ! 
Free flow our words! Did ne'er thy Muſe extend 
To grots, where Contemplation ſmiles ſerene, 
Where angels viſit, and where joys convene ? | 
To groves, where more than mortal voices riſe, 265 
Cateh the rapt ſoul, and waft it to the ſkies ? 

This cave !—Yon walks!— But, ere I more unfold, 
hat artful ſcenes thy eyes ſhall here behold, 

Think ſubjects of my toil: nor wondering gaze! 
What cannot Induſtry completely raife ? 270 
Be the whole earth in one great landſcape found, 
By Induſtry is all with beauty crown'd! | 
He, he alone, explores the mine for gain, 

Hewes the hard rock, or harrows up the plain; 275 
He forms the ſword to ſmite; he ſheaths the ſteel], 
Draws health fromherbs, and ſhews rhe balm to heal; 
Or with loom'd wool the native robe ſupplies; 
Or bids young plants in future foreſts riſe ; 
Or. fells the monarch oak, which, borne away, 
Shall, with new grace, the diſtant ocean ſway; 280 
Hence golden Commerce views her wealth encreaſe, 
The blisful child of Liberty and Peace. 
He ſcoops the ſtubborn Alps, and, ſtill employ'd, 
Fills, with ſoft fertile mould, the ſteril void; [285 
Slop'd up white rocks, ſmall, yellow harveſts grow, 
And, green on terrac'd ſtages, vineyards blow ! 
By him fall mountains to a level fpace, 
An iſthmus ſinks, and ſunder'd ſeas embrace! 
He founds a city on the naked ſhore, | 
And deſolation ſtarves the tract no more. © 
From the wild waves he won the Belgic land; 
Where wide they foam'd, her towns and traffics 
ſtand ; 
He clear'd, manur'd, enlarg'd, the furtive ground, 
And firms the conqueſt with his fenceful mound. 
Ev'n mid the watery world his Venice roſe, 295 
Each fabric there, as Pleaſure's ſeat he ſhows ! 
There marts, ſports, councils, are for action ſought, 
Landſcapes for health, ahd ſolitude for thought. 
What wonder then I, by his potent aid, 
A manſion in a barren mountain made ? 300 
Part thou haſt view'd !—If further we explore, 
Let Induſtry deferve applauſe the more. 

No frowning care yon bleſt apartment ſees, 
There Sleep retires, and finds a couch of eaſe. [335 
Kind dreams, that fly remorſe, and pamper d wealth, 
There ſhed the ſmiles of innocence and health. 

Mark !—Here deſcends a grot, delightful ſeat ! 
Which warms e'en winter, tempers ſummer heat! 
See !—Gurgling from a top, a ſpring diſtils! 

In mournful meaſures wind the dripping rills; 310 
Soft coos of diſtant doves, xeceiv'd around. 

In ſootging mixture, ſwell the watery ſound ; 

And hence the ſtreamlets ſeek the terrace? ſhade, 
Within, without, alike to all convey'd. 


SAVAGE'S POEM 8. 


Paſs on New ſcenes, by my creative power, 31; 
Invite Reflection's ſweet and ſolemn hour. 
We enter'd, where, in well-rang'd order, ſtood 


'Th' inſtructive volumes of the wiſe and good, 


Theſe friends (ſaid he) though I deſert mankind, 
Good angels never would permit behind. 320 
Each genius, youth conceals, or time diſplays, 
I know ; each work ſome ſeraph here conveys, 
Retirement thus preſents my ſearchful thought, 
What heaven inſpir'd, and what the Muſe has 
taught ; | 
What Young fatiric and ſublime has writ, 425 
Whoſe life is virtue, and whoſe Muſe is wit. 
Rapt I foreſee thy Mallet's® early aim 
Shine in full worth, and ſhoot at length to fame, 
Sweet fancy's bloom in Fenton's lay appears, 
And the ripe judgment of inſtructive years. 330 
In Hill is all that generous ſouls revere, 
To Virtue and the Muſe for ever dear: 
And Thomſon, in this praiſe, thy merit ſee, 
The tongue, that praiſes merit, praiſes thee. [335 
Theſe ſcorn (ſaid 1) che verſe-wright of their age, 
Vain of a labour'd, languid, uſeleſs page; 
To whoſe dim faculty the meaning ſong 
Is glaring, or obſcure, when clear, and ſtrong ; 
Who, in cant phraſes, gives a work diſgrace; 
His wit, and oddneſs of his tone and face; 340 
Let the weak malice, nurs'd to an eſſay, 
In ſome low libel a mean heart diſplay ; 
Thoſe, who once prais'd, now undeceiv'd, deſpiſe, 
It lives contemn'd a day, then harmlels dies. 
Or ſhould ſome nobler bard, their worth, unpraiſe, 
Deſerting morals, that adorn his lays, [345 
Alas! too oft each ſcience ſhews the ſame, 
The great grow jealous of a greater name : : 
Ye bards, the frailty mourn, yet brave the ſhock; 
Has not a Stillingfleèt oppos'd a Locke? 350 
Oh, ſtill proceed, with ſacred rapture fir'd! 
Unenvy'd had he liv'd, if unadmir'd. 
Let Envy, he replied, all ireful rife, 
Envy purſues alone the brave and wiſe; 
Maro and Socrates inſpire her pain, 355 
And Pope, the monarch of the tuneful train! 
To whom be Nature's, and Britannia's praiſe ! 
All their bright honours ruſh into his lays! 
And all that glorious warmth his lays reveal, 
Which only poets, kings, and patriots ſeel! 360 
Though gay as mirth, as curious thought ſedate, 
As elegance polite, as power elate; 
Profound as reafon, and as juſtice clear; 
Soft as compaſſion, yet as truth ſevere; 


Like nature various, and like art complete; 
So fine her morals, ſo ſublime her views, 
His life is almoſt equal'd by his Muſe. 
O Pope !—Since Envy is decreed by fate, 
Since ſhe purſues alone the wiſe and great; 370 


In one ſmall}, emblematic landſcape ſee, 


How vaſt a diſtance *twixt thy foe and thee! 
Truth from an eminence ſurveys our ſcene 
(A hill, where all is clear, and all ſerene). 


* He had then ju zwrilten TUE ExXCURS10N» 


As bounty copious, as perſuaſion ſweet, 365 | 
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THE WANDERER, CANTO Il. 219 
Rude earth-bred ſtorms o'er meaner valleys Meek martyrs ſmile in flames! gor'd champions 


el 378 oan ! | N 
And wandering miſts roll, blackening far below; | And muſe- like cherubs tune their harps in ſtone! 1 
Dark, and debas'd, like them, is Envy's aim, Next ſhadow'd light a rounding force beſtows, 05 
And clear, and eminent, like Truth, thy fame. | Swells into life, and ſpeaking action grows! 20 * 
Thus I. From what dire cauſe can envy ſpring ? ] Here pleaſing, melancholy ſubjects find, 90 
or why emboſom we a viper's ſting ? 380| To calm, amuſe, exalt the penſive mind! _ 1 
'Tis Envy ſtings our darling paſſion, pride. This figure tender grief, like mine, implies, ; 2 
Alas! (the man of mighty ſoul replied) _ ] And ſemblant thoughts, that earthly pomp deſpiſe. $8 
Why chooſe we miſeries? Moſt derive their birth | Such penitential Magdalene reveals; : 25, . 
from one bad ſource—we dread ſuperior worth; | Looſe-veil'd, in negligence of charms ſhe kneels. oh 
Prefer'd, it ſeems a ſatire on our o ; 385 | Though dreſs, near-ſtor'd, its vanity ſupplies, i fl 
Then heedleſs to excel we meanly moan : The vanity of dreſs unheeded hes. . 
Then we abſtra& our views, . envy ſhow, The ſinful world in ſorrowing eye ſhe keeps, | ms 
Whence ſprings the miſery, pride is doom'd to] As o'er Jeruſalem Meſſiah weeps. 30, fs 
know. | One hand her boſom ſmites; in one appears 17 
Thus folly pain creates: By wiſdom's power, The lifted lawn, that drinks her falling tears. 14 
We hun the weight of many a reſtleſs hour 390 Since evil outweighs good, and ſways mankind, "ke 
Lo! I meet wrong; perhaps the wrong! feel True fortitude aſſumes the patient mind: [3 5 1 
Tends, by the ſcheme of things, to public weal. Such prov'd Meſſiah's, though to ſuffering born, JR 
|, of the whole, am part—the joy men ſee, To penury, repulſe, reproach, and ſcorn. . 
Muſt circulate, and ſo revolve to me. Here, by the pencil, mark his flight deſign'd; 115 
Why ſhould I then of private loſs complain? 395 | The weary'd virgin by a ſtream reclin d, 13 
Of loſs, that proves, perchance, a brother's gain? | Who feeds the child. Her looks a charm expreſs, 1M 
The wind, that binds one bark within the bay, A modeſt charm, that dignifies diſtreſs. +: #8 
May waft a richer freight its wiſh'd-for way. Boughs o'er their heads with bluſhing fruits de- 14 
If rains redundant flood the abject ground, pend, | mY 
| Mountains are but ſupplied, when vales are] Which angels to her buſied conſort bend. 15 
drown'd ; 400 Hence by the ſmiling infant ſeems diſcern'd, (ha 
If, with ſoft moiſture ſwell'd, the vale looks gay, Trifles, concerning Him, all heaven concern'd. 4 
| The verdure of the mountain fades away. Here the transfigur'd Son from earth retires: 45 bh 
Shall clouds, but at my welfare's call deſcend? | See ! the white form in a bright cloud aſpires! be 
| Shall gravity for me her laws ſuſpend ? [405 | Full on his followers burſts a flood of rays, : 1 
For me ſhall ſuns their noon-tide courſe forbear ? | Proſtrate they fall beneath th' o'erwhelming blaze !. 1. 
or motion not ſubſiſt to influence air? Like noon-tide ſummer-ſuns the rays appear, 5 | 
Let the means vary, be they froſt, or flame, Unſufferable, magnificent, and near ! 50. bee. 
Thy end, O Nature! ſtill remains the ſame! _ What ſcene of agony the gar den brings; bi: | 
de this the motive of a wiſe man's care,— The cup of gall; the ſuppliant King of kings ! i 


To ſhun deſerving ills, and learn to bear. 410 The crown of thorns; the croſs, that felt him die; 

5 Theſe, languid in the ſketch, unfiniſh'd lie. 

| There, from the dead, centurions ſee him riſe, 55 
8 See ! but ſtruck down with horrible ſurprize ! 

As the firſt glory ſeem'd a ſun at noon, 

This caſts the ſilver ſplendor of the moon. 


E N T o u. Here peopled day, th' aſcending God ſurveys! 


The glory varies, asthe myriads gaze ! 60. 
Now ſoſten'd, like a ſun at diſtance ſeen, _ 
p \ / HILE thus a mind humane, and wiſe, he | When through a cloud bright-glancing, yet ſerene ! 
ſhows, Now faſt encreaſing to the crowd amaz'd, 
all eloquent of truth his language flows. Like ſome vaſt meteor high in æther rais'd! 


Youth, though depreſs'd, through all his form ap- My labour, yon high-vaulted altar ſtains 65 f 


pears; | With dics, that emulate ztherial plains. 
; Through all his ſentiments the depth of years. The convex glaſs, which in that opening glows, 
| Thus he—Yet farther induſtry behold, 5 | Mid circling rays a pictur'd Saviour ſhows ! 
Which conſcious waits new wonders to unfold, Bright it colle&s the beams, which, trembling all, . 
Enter my chapel next Lo! here begin Back from the God, a ſhowery radiance fall. 70 
5 3 hallow'd rites, that check the growth of ſin. | Lightening the ſcene beneath ! a ſcene divine! 
hen firſt we met, how ſoon you ſeem'd to know | Where ſaints, clouds, ſeraphs, intermingled ſhine ! 


My boſom, labouring with the throbs of woe! 10 Here water-falls, that play melodious round, 
duch racking throbs Soft! when | rouſe thoſe Like a ſweet organ, ſwell a lofty ſound! 


3 The ſolemn notes bid earthly paſſions fly, 75 
0 my chill'd mind pale Recollection glares! Lull all my cares, and lift my foul on high! 

$ <1 moping Frenzy ſtrove my thoughts to ſway, [| This monumental marble—this I rear 

a ray prudent labours chac'd her power away. 15 | To one—Oh ! ever mourn'd—Oh ! ever dear 
ul, and rough-riſing from yon ſculptur'd wall, | He ftopt—pathetic ſighs the pauſe ſupply, 


becher nations to repentance call ! And the prompt tear ſtarts, quivering, on his eye! 80 
8 | E ec 
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T look d two columns near the wall were ſeen, 
An imag'd beauty ſtretch'd at length between. 
Near the wept fair, her harp Cecilia ſtrung; 
Leaning, from high, a liſtening angel huny ! 
Friendſhip, whoſe figure at the feet remains, 85 
A pheœnix, with irradiate creſt, ſuſtains : 

This grac'd one palm, while one extends t' impart 
Two foreign hands, that claſp a burning heart. 
A pendent veil two hovering ſeraphs raiſe, | 
Which opening heaven upon the roof diſplays! 90 
And two, benevolent, leſs-diſtant, hold | 
A vaſe, collective of perfumes uproll'd ! 
Theſe from the heart, by Friendſhip held, ariſe, 
Odorous as incenſe gathering in the ſkies. 
In the fond pelican is love expreſt, 
Who opens to her young her tender breaſt. 
Two mated turtles hovering hang in air, 
One by a faulcon ſtruck !—in wild deſpair, 
The hermit cries—So death, alas ! deſtroys 
The tender conſort of my cares and joys ! 
Again ſoft tears upon his eye-lid hung, 
Again check d ſounds dy'd, fluttering, on his tongue. 
Too well his pining inmoſt thought I know | 
Too well ev'n ſilence tells the ftory'd woe! 
To his my ſighs, to his my tears reply! 
I ſtray o'er all the tomb a watery «ye! © 
Next, on the wall, her ſcenes of lite 1 gaz'd, 
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The form back-leaning, by a globe half-rals d! 


Cherubs a proffer d crown of glory ſhow, 
Ey'd wiſtful by th' admiring fair below. 
In action eloquent diſpos'd her hands, 
One ſhows her breaſt, in rapture one expands! 
This the fond hermit ſeiz d! —o' er all his ſoul, 
The ſoft, wild, wailing, amorous paſſion ſtole! 

In ſtedfaſt gaze his eyes her aſpect keep, 
Then turn away, a while dejected weep; 
Then he reverts them; but reverts in vain, 
Dimm'd with the ſwelling grief that ſtreams again. 
Where now is my philoſophy ? (he cries) 
My joy, hope, reaſon, my Olympia dies ! 
Why did I &er that prime of bleſſings know? 
Was it, ye cruel fates, t' embitter woe? | 
Why would your bolts not level firſt my head? 
Why muſt I live to weep Olympia dead? 

—Sir, I had once a wife! Fair bloom'd her youth, 125 
Her form was beauty, and her ſoul was truth! 
Oh, ſhe was dear! How dear, what words can ſay? 
She dies!—my heaven at once is ſnatch'd away ! 
Ah! what avails, that, by a father's care, 

I rofe a wealthy and illuſtrious heir ? 

That early in my youth I learn'd to prove 
Th' inſtructive, pleaſing, academic grove? . 
That in the ſenate eloquence was mine? 
That valour gave me in the field to ſhine ? 
That love ſhower'd bleſſings too—far more than 
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High-rapt ambition e' er could happy call? 

Ah !-— What are theſe, which ev'u the wiſe adore ? 
Loft is my pride !—Olympia is no niore | 
Had I, ye perſecuting powers! been born 

The world's cold pity, or, at beſt, its ſcorn; 140 
Of wealth, of rank, of kindred warmth bereft; 
To want, to ſhame, to ruthleſs cenſure left! 
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Patience, or pride, to this, relief ſupplies! 
But a loſt wife !—there!—there diſtraction lies! 
Now three ſad years I yield me all to grief, 145 
And fly the hated comfort of relief! | 
Though rich, great, young, I leave a pompous ſeat, 
( My brother's now) to ſeek ſome dark retreat : 
Mid cloiſter'd ſolitary tombs I ſtray, _ 
Deſpair and horror lead the cheerlefs way ! 
My ſorrow grows to ſuch a wild exceſs, 
Life, injur'd life, muſt wiſh the paſſion leſs ! 
Olympia !—my Olympia 's loſt ! (I cry) 
Olympia 's loſt, the hollow vaults reply! 
Louder I make my lamentable moan; 155 
The ſwelling echoes learn like me to groan; 
The ghoſts to ſcream, as through lone aiſles they 
| ſweep ; - | ; 
The ſhrines to ſhudder, and the ſaints to weep! 
Now grief and rage, by gathering ſighs ſuppreſt, 


150 


| Swell my full heart, and heave my labouring 


breaſt ! 160 
With ſtruggling ſtarts, each vital ſtring they ſtrain, 
And ſtrike the tottering fabric of my brain! 
O'er my ſunk ſpirits frowns a vapoury ſcene, 


1 Woe's dark retreat! the madding maze of ſpleen ! 


A deep damp gloom o'crfpreads the murky 
cell; | 

Here pining thoughts and ſecret terrors dwell! 

Here learn the Great unreal wants to feign! 

Unpleaſing truths here mortify the vain ! 

Here learning, blinded firſt, and then beguil'd, 

Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild! 170 

Here firſt Credulity on Reaſon won! 

And here falſe Zeal myſterious rants begun! 

Here Love impearls each moment with a tear, 

And Superſtition owes to Spleen her fear! 

Fantaſtic lightnings, through the dreary way, 175 
In fwift ſhort ſignals flaſh the burſting day! 
Above, beneath, acroſs, around, they fly ! 

A dire deception ſtrikes the mental eye ! 

By the blue fires, pale phantoms grin ſevere ! 

Shrill, fancy'd echoes wound th' affrighted ear! 180 

Air-baniſh'd ſpitits flag in ſogs profound, 

And, all obſcene, ſhed baneful damps around! 

Now whiſpers, trembling in ſome feeble wind, 

Sigh out prophetic fears, and freeze the mind! 

Loud laughs the hag !-—She mocks complaint 

away, 2 185 

Unroofs the den, and lets- in more than day. 

Su arms of wild fancies, wing'd in various flight, 

Seek emblematic ſhades, and myſtic light! 

Some drive with rapid ſteeds the ſhining car! 

Theſc nod ſrom thrones! Thoſe thunder in the 
war! 190 

Till, tir'd, they turn from the deluſive ſhow, 

Start. from wild joy, and fix in ſtupid woe. 

Here the lone hour a blank of life diſplays, 
Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raiſe; 
A fiend in evil moments ever nigh ! 195 
Death in her hand, and frenzy in her eye! 

Her eye all red, and funk !—A robe ſhe wore, 
With life's calamities embroider'd o'er. 
A mirror in one hand collective ſhows, 


Vary'd and multiply'd, that group of woes. 200 
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This endleſs foe to generous toil and pain 
Lolls on a couch for eaſe ; bur lolls in vain; 
She muſes o'er her woe-embroider'd veſt, 
And ſelf-abhorrence heightens in her breaſt. 
To ſhun her care, the force of fleep ſhe tries, 205 
Still wakes her mind, though ſlumbers doze hereyes: 
She dreams, ſtarts, riſes, ſtalks from place to place, 
With reſtleſs, thoughtful, interrupted pace ; 
Now eyes the ſun, and curſes every ray, 
Now the green ground, where colour fades away. 210 
Dim ſpectres dance. Again her eye ſhe rears; 
Then from the blood-ſhot ball wipes purpled tears; 
Then preſſes hard her brow, with miſchief fraught, 
Her brow half burſts with agony of thought ! 
From me (ſhe cries) pale wretch, thy comfort 
claim, 215 
Born of Deſpair, and Suicide my name! 
Why ſhould thy life a moment's pain endure ! 
Here every object proffers grief a cure. — 
She points where leaves of hemlock blackening ſhoot! 
Fear not! pluck ! eat (ſaid ſhe) the ſovereign rootl 220 
Then Death, revers'd, ſhall bear his ebon lance ! 
Soft oer thy ſight ſhall ſwim the ſhadowy trance 
Or leap yon rock, poſſeſs a watery grave, 
And leave wild forrow to the wind and wave ! 
Or mark—this poniard thus from miſery frees! 225 
She wounds her breaſt !—the guilty ſteel I ſeize! 
Straight, where ſhe ſtruck, a ſmoaking ſpring of 
gore 
Wells from the wound,and floatsthe crimſon'd floor, 
She faints! ſhe fades !—Calm thoughts the deed 
revolve, ; 
And now, unſtartling, fix the dire reſolve; 230 
Death drops his terrors, and with charming wiles, 
Winning, and kind, like my Olympia ſmiles! 
He points the paſſage to the ſeats divine, 
Where poets, heroes, fainted lovers ſhine ! 
| come, Olympia my rear'd arm extends; 235 
Half to my breaſt the threatening point deſcends; 
Straighc thunder rocks the land! new lightnings play 
When, lo! x voice reſounds—Ariſe ! away! 
Away! nor murmur at th' afflictive rod! 
Nor tempt the vengeance of an angry God! 240 
Fly'ſt thou from Providence ſor vain relief? 
Such ill-ſought eaſe ſhall draw avenging grief. 
Honour, the more obſtructed, ſtronger ſhines, 
And zeal by perſecution's rage refines. 
By woe, the ſoul to daring action ſwells ; 245 
By woe, in paintleſs patience it excels; 
From patient, prudent dear experience ſprings, 
And traces knowledge throughthe courſe of things!” 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, ſucceſs, 
Renown :—whate'er men covet and careſs. 250 
The vaniſh'd fiend thus ſent a hollow voice. 
Would'ſt thou be happy ? ſtraight be death thy 
choice. : 
How mean are thoſe, who paſſively complain ; 
While active ſouls, more free, their fetters ſtrain ! 
Though knowledge thine, hope, fortitude, ſucceſs, 
Renown :—whate'er men covet and careſs; _ 256 
On earth ſucceſs muſt in its turn give way, 


And ev'n perfection introduce decay. 
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Never the world of ſpirits thus - their reſt | 
Uatouch'd! entire once happy, ever bleſt! 260 

Earneſt the heavenly voice reſponſive cries, 

Oh, liſten not to ſubtilty unwiſe! | 
Thy guardian ſaint, who mourns thy hapleſs fate, 
Heaven grants to prop thy virtue, ere too late. 
Know, if thou wilt thy dear-lov'd wife deplore, 265 
Olympia waits thee on a foreign ſhore ; L 
There m a cell thy laſt remains be ſpent ; 

Away! dgceive Deſpair, and find Content! 

I heard, obey'd; nor more of Fate complain'd ; 
Long ſeas I meaſur'd, and this mountain gain'd. 270 
Soon to a yawning rift, chance turn'd my way ; 
A den it prov'd, where a huge ſerpent lay! 
Flame-ey'd he lay !—he rages now for food, 
Meets my firſt glance, and meditates my blood ! 
His bulk, in many a gather'd orb uproll'd, 275 
Rears ſpire on ſpire! His ſcales, be-dropt with gold, 
Shine burniſh'd in the ſun! ſuch height they gain, 
They dart green luſtre on the diſtant main ! 

Now writh'd in dreadful ſlope, he ſtoops his creſt, 
Furious to fix on my unſhielded breaſt ! 280 
Juſt as he ſprings, my ſabre ſmites the foe ! 
Headleſs he falls beneath th' unerring blow ! 
Wrath yet remains, though ſtrength his fabric leaves, 
And the meant hiſs the gaſping mouth deceives ; 
The lengthening trunk flow-looſens every fold, 285 
Lingers in life : then ſtretches ſtiff, and cold. 
Juſt as th' inveterate ſon of miſchief ends, 

Comes a white dove, and near the ſpot deſcends; 
I hail this omen! all bad paſſions ceaſe, 

Like the ſlain ſnake, and all within is peace. 290 

Next, to religion, this plain roof I raiſe! 

In duteous rites my hallow'd tapers blaze; 

bid due incenſe on my altars ſmoke ! 

Then, at this tomb, my promis'd love invoke! 

She hears! ſhe comes! My heart what raptures 

F warm ? 295 

All my Olympia ſparkles in the form ! 

No pale, wan, livid mark of death ſhe bears! 

Each roſeate look a quickening tranſport wears! 

A robe of light, high-wrought, her ſhape inveſts; 

Unzon'd the ſwelling beauty of her breaſts! - 300 

Her auburn hair each flowing ring reſumes, 

In her fair hand, Love's branch of myrtle blooms! 

Silent, awhile, each well-known charm I trace; 

Then, thus, (while nearer ſhe avoids th* embrace) 

Thou dear deceit !—muſt | a ſhade purſue? © 305 

Dazzled I gaze !—thou ſwimm'ſt before my view 

Dipt in etherial dews, her bough divine 

Sprinkles my eyes, which, ſtrengthen'd, bear the 

mine: | 

Still thus urge (for ſtill the ſhadowy bliſs 

Shuns the warm graſp, nor yields the tender 
kiſs) 

Oh, fly not !-—fade not! liſten to love's call! 

She hives! no more I'm man !—I'm ſpirit all! 

Then let me ſnatch thee - preſs thee !—take me 
whole! - 

Oh, cloſe {—ret cloſer !—cloſer to my ſoul! 


| | Twice,roundher waiſt, my eager armsentwin'd,31* 


And, twice deceiv'd, my frenzy claſp'd the wind! 
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Then thus I rav'd—Behold thy huſband kneel, 
And judge! O judge what agonies I feel! 
Oh! be no longer, if unkind, thus fair; 
Take Horror's ſhape, and fright me te deſpair! 320 
Rather than thus, oi pitying, ſee my moan, 
Far rather frown, al. d fix me here in ſtone ! 
But mock not thu; — Alas (the charmer ſaid, 
Smiling, and in her ſmile ſoft radiance play'd) 
Alas! no more eluded ſtrength employ, 325 
To claſp a ſhade - What more is mortal joy? 
Man's bliſs is, like his knowledge, but ſurmis'd; 
One ignorance, the other pain diſguis'd ! 

Thou wert (had all thy wiſh been till poſſeſt) 

Supremely curſt from being greatly bleſt; 330 
For oh! ſo fair, ſo dear ki By to thee, 
Thou hadft forgof thy God, to worſhip me ; 
This he foreſaw, and ſnatch'd me to the tomb; 
Above I flouriſh in unfading bloom. 
Think me not loſt : for thee I heaven implore! 335 
Thy guardian angel, though a wife no more! 
I, when abſtracted from this world you ſeem, 
Hint the pure thought, and frame the heavenly 

dream! | 


Cloſe at thy fide, when morning ſtreaks the air, 
In Muſic's voice I wake thy mind to prayer! 340 
By me, thy hymns, like pureſt incenſe, riſe, 
Fragrant with grace, — pleaſing to the ſkies! 
And when that form ſhall from its clay refine, 
(That only bar betwixt my ſoul and thine !) 
When thy lov*d ſpirit mountsto realms of light, 345 
Then ſhall Olympia aid thy earlieſt flight ; 
Mingled we'll flame in raptures that aſpire 
Beyond all youth, all ſenſe, and all deſire. 

She ended, Still ſuch ſweetneſs dwells bchind, 
Th' inchanting voice ſtill warbles in my mind: 350 
But lo! th' unbodied viſion fleets away !— 

— Stay, my Olympia !—I conjure thee, ſtay! 

Yet ſtay—for thee my memory leans to ſmart ! 
Sure every vein contains a bleeding heart! . 
Sooner ſhall ſplendor leave the blaze of day, 355 
Than love, ſo pure, ſo vaſt as mine, decay! | 
From the ſame heavenly ſource its luſtre came, 
And glows, immortal, with congenial flame ! 
Ah !—let me not with fires neglected burn; 
Sweet miſtreſs of my ſoul, return, return! 360 
. Alas! —ſhe's fled I traverſe now the place, 
Where my enamour'd thoughts her footſteps trace. 
Now, o'er the tomb, I bend my drooping head, 
There tears, the eloquence of ſorrow, ſhed. 

Sighs choak my words, unable to expreſs 365 
The pangs, the throbs of ſpeechleſs tenderneſs !- | 
Not with more ardent, more tranſparent flame, 
Call dying ſaints on their Creator's name, 

Than I on her's;-—but through yon yielding door, 


Glides a new phantom o'er th' illumin'd floor! 370 


The roof ſwift kindles from the heaming ground, 

And floods of living luſtre flame around ! 

In all the majeſty of light array' d, 

Awful it ſhines — tis Cato's honour d ſhade! 

As I the heavenly viſitant puriue, 375 

Sublimer Glory opens to my view ! | 

He ſpeaks!—But, oh! what words ſhall darc repeat 

His . They leave me fir'd with patriot 
cat | 

More than poetic raptures now I feel, | 

And own that godlike paſſion, public zeal! 380 
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But from my frailty, it receives a ſtain, 
I grow, unlike my great inſpirer, vain; 
And burn, once more, the buſy world to know, 
And would, in ſcenes of action, foremoſt glow ! 
Where proud ambition points her dazzling rays! 385 
Where coronets and crowns, attractive, blaze ! 
When my Olympia leaves the realms above, 
And lures me back to ſolitary love. 
She tells me truth, prefers an humble ſtate, 
That genuine greatneſs ſhuns the being great ! 390 
That mean are thoſe, who falſe-term'd honour 
prize; | 

Whoſe fabricks from their country's ruin riſe ; 
Who look the traitor, like the patriot, fair; 
Who, to enjoy the vineyard, wrong the heir. 

I hear!—through all my veins new tranſports 

roll! : 395 

I gaze! warm love comes ruſhing on my ſoul ; 
Raviſh'd I gaze !—again her charms decay! 
Again my manho-d to my grief gives way! 
Cato returns! —Zeal takes her courſe to reign! 
But zeal is in ambition loſt again ! | 4e 
I'm nov: the ſlave of fondneſs - now of pride 
By turns they conquer, and by turns ſubſide! 
Theſe balanc'd each by each, the golden mean, 
Betwixt them found, gives happineſs ſerene; 
This I'll enjoy — He ended I reply'd, 405 
O Hermit! thou art worth ſeverely try'd ! 
But had not innate grief produc'd thy woes, 
Men, barbarous men, had prey'd on thy repoſe. 
When ſeeking joy, we ſeldom ſorrow mils, 
And often miſery points the path to bliſs. 410 
The ſoil, moſt worthy of the thrifty ſwain, 
Is wounded thus, ere truſted with the grain; 
The ſtruggling grain muſt work obſcure its way, 
Ere the firſt green ſprings upward to the day; 
Up- ſprung, ſuch weed- like coarſeneſs it betrays, 415 
Flocks on th' abanden'd blade permiſſive graze; 
Then ſhoots the wealth, from imperfection clear, 
And thus a grateful harveſt crowns the year. 


CANTO III. 


HUS free our ſocial time from morning flows 
Till rifing ſhades attempt the day to cloſe. 
Thus my new friend: Behold the light's decay: 
Back to yon city let me point thy way. 
South-weſt, behind yon hill, the ſloping ſun, 5 
To ocean's verge his fluent courſe has run: 
His parting eyes a watery radiance ſhed, 8 
Glance through the vale, and tip the mountain 3 
head ; 

To which oppos'd, the ſhadowy gulfs, below, 


Beauteous, reflect the party-colour'd ſnow. 10 


Now dance the ſtars, where Veſper leads the way; 
Yer all faint-glimmering with remains of day. 
Orient, the Queen of Night emits her dawn, 

And throws, unſeen, her mantle o'er the lawn. 
Up the blue ſteep, her crimſon orb now ſhines; 15 
Now on the mountain-top her arm reclines, 

In a red creſcent ſeen: Her zone now gleams, 
Like Venus, quivering in reflecting ſtreams. 

Yet reddening, yet round- burning up the air, : 
From the white cliff, her feet ſlow- riſing glare! 20 
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ee! flames, condens'd now vary her attire ; 
Her face, a broad circumference of fire. 
Dark firs ſeem kindled in nocturnal blaze; 
Through ranks of pines, her broken luſtre plays, 
Here glares, there brown- protecting ſhade beſtows, 
And, glittering, ſports upon the ſpangled ſnows. 26 
Now filver turn her beams - yon den they gain 
The big, rouz'd lion ſhakes his brindled main. 
Fierce, fleet, gaunt monſters, all prepar'd for gore, 
Rend woods, vales, rocks, with wide-reſounding 
roar. O 
0 dire preſage !—But fear not thou, my friend, 
Our ſteps the guardians of the juſt attend. 
Homeward I'll wait thee on—and now ſurvey, 
How men and ſpirits chace the night away! {35 
Yon nymphs and ſwains in amorous mirth advance; 
To breathing muſic moves the circling dance. 
Here the bold youth in deeds adventurous glow, 
Skimming in rapid fleds the crackling ſnow. 
Not when Tydides won the funeral race, 
Shot his light car along in ſwifter pace. 40 
Here the glaz'd way with iron feet they dare, 
And glide, well-pois'd, like Mercuries in air. 
There crowds, with ſtable tread, and level'd eye, 
Lift, and diſmiſs the quoits, that whirling fly, 
With force ſuperior, not with ſkill ſo true, 45 
The ponderous diſk from Roman ſinews flew, 
Where neighbouring hills ſome cloudy ſheet ſuſtain, 
Freez'd o'er the nether vale a penſile plain, 
Croſs the roof'd hollow rolls the maſly round, 
The crack'd ice rattles, aud the rocks reſound! 50 
Cenſures, diſputes, and laughs, alternate, riſe; 
And deafening clangor thunders up the ſkies. 
Thus, amid crowded images, ſerene, 
From hour to hour we paſs'd, from ſcene to ſcene : 
Faſt wore the night. Full long we pac'd our way: 
Vain ſteps! the city yet far diſtant lay. 36 
While thus the Hermit, ere my wonder ſpoke, 
Methought, with new amuſement, ſilence broke: 
Yon amber-hued caſcade, which fleecy flies 
Through rocks, and ſtrays along the trackleſs ſkies, 
To frolic fairies marks the mazy ring; 61 
Forth to the dance from little cells they ſpring, 
Meaſur'd to pipe or harp !—and next they ſtand, 
Marſhal'd beneath the moon, a radiant band ! 
In froſt-work now delight the ſportive kind: 65 
Now court wild fancy in the whiſtling wind. 
Hark! the funereal bell's deep-ſounding toll, 
To bliſs, from miſery, calls ſome righteous ſoul! 
Juſt freed from life, life ſwift-aſcending fire, [70, 
Glorious it mounts, and gleams from yonder ſpire ! 
Light claps its wings !—it views, with pitying 
ſight, | 
The friendly mourner pay the pious rite ; 
The plume high wrought, that blackening nods in 


air; 

The llow-pac'd weeping pomp; the ſolemn prayer; 
The decent tomb; the verſe, that Sorrow gives, 75 
Where, to remembrance ſweet, fair virtue lives. 
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With noiſeleſs gloom the plains are delug'd or: 
| See !—from the north, what ſtreaming meteors 
80 


[| pour ! 


= 


Beneath Bootes ſprings the radiant train, . 
And quiver through the axle of his wain. 
O'er altars thus, impaiated, we behold 
Half-circling glories ſhoot in rays of gold. 
Croſs zther ſwift elance the vivid fires! 85 
As ſwift again each pointed flames retires ! 

In Fancy's eye encountering armies glare, 

And ſanguine enſigns wave unfurl'd in air! 
Hence the weak vulgar deem impending fate, 


Thus comets, dreadful viſitants ! ariſe 
To them wild omens! ſcience to the wiſe ! 
Theſe mark the comet to the ſun incline, 


While deep-red flames around its centre ſhine ! 


While its fierce rear a winding trail diſplays, 95 
And lights all zther with the ſweepy blaze! 
Or when, compell'd, it flies the torrid zone, | 
And ſhoots by worlds unnumber'd and unknown; 
By worlds, whoſe people, all-aghaſt with fear, 
May view that miniſter of vengeance near! 109 
Till now, the tranſient glow, remote and loſt, 
Decays, and darkens mid involving froſt! 
Or when it, ſunward, drinks rich beams again, 
And burns imperious on th' ztherial plain! 
The learn'd- one curious eyes it from afar, 105 
Sparkling through night, a new illuſtrious ſtar ! 
The moon, deſcending, ſaw us now purſue 
The various talk :—the city near in view 


But, heedful, each immodeſt proſpeR fly; 

Where decency forbids enquiry's eye. 

Man were not man, without love's wanton fire, 
But reaſon's glory is to quell defire, n 
What are thy fruits, O Luſt? Short bleſſings, bought 
With long remorſe, the ſeed of bitter thought; 
Perhaps ſome babe to dire diſeaſes born, 


Or murder'd, to preſerve a mother's fame; 


Falſe pride! What vices on our conduct ſteal, 
From the world's gye one frailty to conceal ! 

Ye cruel mothers !—Soft ! thoſe words command; 
So near ſhall cruelty, and mother ſtagd ? 

Can the dove's boſom ſnakey venom draw? 125 
Can its foot ſharpen, like the vulture's claw ? 
Can the fond goat, or tender, fleecy dam 

Howl, like the wolf, to tear the kid, or lamb ? 
Yes, there are mothers— There 1 fear'd his aim, 
And, conſcious, trembled at the coming name; 130 
Then, with a ſigh, his iſſuing words oppos'd! 
Straight with a falling tear the ſpeech he clos'd. 
That tenderneſs, which ties of blood deny, 
Nature repaid me from a ſtranger's eye. [135 
Pale grew my checks!—But not to general views 
Our converſe turns, which thus my friend renews, 


Now to mid-heaven the whiten'd moon inclines, 
And ſhades contract, mark'd out in clearer lines; 


Yon manſion, made by beaming tapers gay, 
Drowus the dim night, and counterfeits the day. 


A monarch ruin'd, or unpeopled ſtate. 90 


Here from ſtill-life (he cries) avert thy ſight, [110 
And mark what deeds adorn, or ſhame the night! 


Doom'd for another's crimes, through life, to mourn; 


Or caſt obſcure ; the child of want and ſhame ! 1 20 
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From lumin'd windows glancing on the eye, 
Around, athwart, the friſking ſhadows fly. 140 
There midnight riot ſpreads illuſive joys, 
And fortune, health, and dearer time deſtroys, 
Soon death's dark agent to luxuriant eaſe, 
Shall wake ſharp warnings in ſome fierce diſeaſe. 
O man! thy fabric's like a well-form'd ſtate; 145 
Thy thoughts, firſt rank'd, were ſure deſign'd the 
eat; 
Paſſions plebeians are, which faction raiſe; 
Wine, like pour d oil, excites the raging blaze: 
Then giddy anarchy's rude triumphs riſe : 
- 'Then eee reaſon from her empire flies: 150 
That ruler once depos'd, wiſdom and wit, 
To noiſe and folly, place and power ſubmit ; 
Like a frail bark thy weaken'd mind is toſt, 
Unſteer'd, unbalanc'd, till its wealth is loſt. 
The miſer-ſpirit eyes the ſpendthrift heir, 155 
And mourns, too late, effects of ſordid care. 
His treaſures fly to cloy each fawning ſlave; 
Yet grudge a ſtone to dignify his grave. | 
For this, low-thoughted craft his life employ'd ; 
For this, though wealthy, he no wealth enjoy'd,; 160 
For this, he grip'd the poor, and alms deny'd, 
Unfriended liv d, and unlamented died. | 
Yet ſmile, griev'd ſhade! when that unproſperous 
ſtore; | | 
Faſt-leſſens, when gay hours return no more; 
Smile at thy heir, beholding, in his fall, 165 
Men once oblig' d, like Him, ungrateful all! 
Then thought - inſpiring woe his heart ſhall mend, 
And prove his only wiſe, unflattering friend. 
Folly exhibits thus unmanly ſport, [170 
While plotting Miſchief keeps reſerv'd her court. 
Lo! from that mount, in blaſting ſulphur broke, 
Stream flames voluminous, enwrapp'd with ſmoke ! 
In chariot-ſhape they whirl up yonder tower, 
Lean on its brow, and like deſtruction lower ! 
From the black depth a fiery legion ſprings; 175 
Each bold, bad ſpectre claps her ſounding wings: 
And ſtraight beneath a ſummon'd, traiterous band, 
On horror bent, in dark convention ſtand : 
From each fiend's mouth a ruddy vapour flows, 
Glides thro' the roof, and o'er the council glows: 
The villains, cloſe beneath th' infection pent, 181 
Feel, all-poſſeſs'd, their riſing galls ferment ; 
And burn with faction, hate, and vengeful ire, 
For rapine, blood, and devaſtation dire ! L185 
But Juſtice marks their ways: ſhe waves, in air, 


The ſword, high-threatening, like a comet's glare. 


While here dark Villainy herſelf deceives, 
There ſtudious Honeſty our view relieves, 
A feeble taper, from yon loneſome room, [190 
Scattering thin rays, juſt glimmers thro the gloom. 
There fits the ſapient Bard in muſeful mood, 
And glows impaſſion'd for his country's good ! 
All the bright ſpirits of the juſt, combin'd, 
Inform, refine, and prompt his towering mind ! 
He takes the gifted quill from hands divine, 195 
Around his temples rays refulgent ſhine ! 
Now rapt! now more than man l ſee him climb, 
To view this ſpeck of earth from worlds ſublime ! 
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T ſee him now o'er Nature's works preſide ! 

How clear the viſion ! and the ſcene how wide! 206 
Let ſome a name by adulation raiſe, | 

Or ſcandal, meaner than a venal praiſe! 

My Muſe (he cries) a nobler profpe& view 
Through fancy's wilds ſome moral's point purſue! 
From dark deception clear-drawn truth diſplay, 203 
As from black chaos roſe reſplendent day 

Awake compaſſion, and bid terror riſe ! 

Bid humble ſorrows ſtrike ſuperior eyes! 

So pamper'd power, unconſcious of diſtreſs, 


May ſee, be mov'd, and, being mov'd, redreſs, 210 


Ye traytors, tyrants, fear his ſtinging lay 
Ye powers unlov'd, unpity'd in decay! 

But know, to you ſweet-bloſſom'd Fame he brings, 
Ye heroes, patriots, and paternal kings! [215 

O Thou, who form'd, who rais'd the poet's art, 

(Voice of thy will!) unerring force impart ! 

If wailing worth can generous warmth excite, 

If verſe can gild inſtruction with delight, 

Inſpire his honeſt Muſe with orient flame, 

To riſe, to dare, to reach the nobleſt aim ! 220 

But, O my friend ! myſterious is our fate! 
How mean his fortune, though his mind elate! 
ZEneas-like he paſſes through the crowd, 
Unſought, unſeen beneath misfortune's cloud ; 
Or ſeen with ſlight regard: Unprais'd his name: 225 
His after-honour, and our after- ſhame. 

The doom'd deſert, to avarice ſtands confeſs'd; 
Her eyes averted are, and ſteel'd her breaſt. 
Envy aſquint the future wonder eyes: 

Bold inſult, pointing, hoots him as he flies; 230 
While coward Cenſure, ſkill'd in darker ways, 
Hints ſure detraction in diſſembled praiſe ! 
Hunger, thirſt, nakedneſs, there grievous fall! 
Unjuſt deriſion too !—that tongue of gall! [235 
Slow comes Relief, with no mild charms endued, 
Uſher'd By Pride, and by Reproach purſued. 
Forc'd Pity meets him with a cold reſpect, 
Unkind as Scorn, ungenerous as Neglect. 

Yet, ſuffering Worth! thy fortitude will ſhine: 
Thy foes are Virtue's,and her friends are thine ! 240 
Patience is thine, and Peace thy days ſhall crown; 
Thy treaſure Prudence, and thy claim Renown : 
Myriads, unborn, ſhall mourn thy hapleſs fate, 
And myriads grow, by thy example, great ! 

Hark! from the watch- tower rolls the trumpet's 


found, 1245 
Sweet through till night, proclaiming lafety | 


round | | 
Yon ſhade illuſtrious quits the realms of reſt, 
To aid ſome orphan of its race diſtreſt, 
Safe winds him through the ſubterraneous way, 
That mines yon manſion, grown with ruin grey, 
And marks the wealthy, unſuſpe&ed ground, 251 
Where, green with ruſt, long-buried coins abound. 
This plaintive ghoſt, from earth when newly fled, 
Saw thoſe, the living truſted, wrong the dead ; 
He ſaw, by fraud abus'd, the lifeleſs hand 255 
Sign the falſe deed that alienates his land ; 
Heard, on his fame, injurious cenſure thrown, 
And mourn' d the beggar'd orphan's bitter groan, 
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Commiſſion'd now the falſehood he reveals, 
To juſtice ſoon th enabled heir appeals ; 260 
Soon, by his wealth, are coſtly pleas maintain'd, 
And, by diſcover'd truth, loſt right regain'd. 

But why (may ſome enquire) why kind ſucceſs, 
Since myſtic heaven gives miſery oft to'bleſs ? 
Though miſery leads to happineſs and truth, 265 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
Unſtrengthen'd virtue ſcarce his boſom fir d, 
And fearful from his growing wants retir'd. 
Oh, let not cenſure, if (untried by grief, 
If, amidſt woe, untempted by relief,) 270 
He ſtoop'd reluctant to low arts of ſhame, 
Which then, ev'n then he ſcorn'd, and bluſh'd to 

name, 

Heaven ſees, and makes th' imperfe& worth its care, 
And chears the trembling heart, unform'd to bear, 
Now riſing fortune elevates his mind, 275 
He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

So in ſome engine, that denies a vent, 
f unreſpiring is ſome creature pent, 
it ſickens, droops, and pants, and gaſps for breath, 
Sad o'er the ſight ſwim ſhadowy miſts of death; 280 
if then kind air pours powerful in again, 
New heats, new pulſes quicken every vein ; 
From the clear'd, lifted, life-rekindled eye, 
Diſpers'd, the dark and dampy vapours fly. [285 

From trembling tombsthe ghoſts of greatneſs riſe, 

And o'er their bodies hang with wiſtful eyes; 

Or diſcontented ſtalk, and mix their howls 

With howling wol ves, their ſcreams with ſcreaming 
The interval *twixt night and morn is nigh, [owls, 
Winter more nitrous chills the ſhadow'd ſky. 290 
Springs with ſoft heats no more give borders 
: cen, e 

Nor ſmoaking breathe along the whiten'd ſcene; 
While ſteamy currents, ſweet in proſpect, charm 
Like veins blue-winding on a fair- one's arm. [295 

Now Sleep to Fancy parts with half his power, 

And broken ſlumbers drag the reſtleſs hour. 
The murder'd ſeems alive, and ghaſtly glares, 
And in dire dreams the conſcious murderer ſcares, 
Shews the yet-ſpouting wound, thꝰ enſanguin'd floor, 
The walls yet-ſmoaking with the ſpatter'd gore; 
Or ſhricks to dozing juſtice, and reveals 301 
The deed, which fraudful art from day conceals; 
The delve obſcene, where no ſuſpicion pries, 
Where the disfigur'd corſe unſhrouded lies; [305 
The ſure, the ſtriking proof, ſo ſtrong maintain d, 
Pale guilt ſtarts ſelf- convicted, when arraign'd. 

Theſe ſpirits treaſon of its power diveſt, 

And turn the peril from the patriot's breaſt. 
| Thoſe ſolemn thought inſpire, or bright deſcend 
To ſnatch in viſion ſweet che dying friend. 310 

But we deccive the gloom, the matin bell 

— ee Now breaks th' iachanter's 
ſpell! 

And now But yon fair ſpirit's form ſurvey ! 

'Tis ſhe olympia heckons me away! 


j I haſte!—1 fly !—adieu !—and when you Tee 315 


The youth who bleeds with fondneſs, think on me: 
Tell him my tale, and be his pain careſt; 
By love I tortur'd was, by love I'm bleſt. 
When worſhipp'd woman we entranc'd behold, 
We praiſe the Maker in his faireſt mould; 320 
The pride of nature, harmony combin'd, 
And light immortal to the ſoul refin'd ! 
Depriv'd of charming women, ſoon we miſs 
The prize of friendſhip, and the life of bliſs! [325 
Still chrough the ſhades Olympia dawning breaks! 
What bloom, what brightneſs luſtres o'er her cheeks! 
Again ſhe calls!—1 dare no longer ſtay ! 
A kind farewell—Olympia, I obey. 
He turn'd, no longer in my fight remain'd ; 
The mountain he, I ſafe the city gain'd. 330 


S HY IV. 


TILL o'er my mind wild Fancy holds her ſway, 
Still on ſtrange, viſionary land 1 ſtray. 
Now icenes crowd thick! now indiſtin& appear! 
Swift glide the months, and turn the varying year! 
Near the bull's horn light's riſing monarch 
draws; , 5 
Now on its back the Pleiades he thaws! 
From vernal heat pale winter forc'd to fly, 
Northward retires, yet turns a watery eye; 
Then with an anguiſh breath nips infant blooms, 
Deprives unfolding ſpring of rich perfumes, 10 
Shakes the ſlow-circling blood of human race, 
And in ſharp, livid looks contracts the face. 
Now o'er Norwegian hills he ſtrides away : 
Such ſlippery paths Ambition's ſteps betray. 
Turning, with ſigns, far ſpiral firs he ſees, 15 


Which bow obedient to the ſouthern breeze: 
Now from yon Zemblan rock his creſt he ſhrouds, 


Like Fame's, obſcur'd amid the whitening clouds; 
Thence his loſt empire is with tears deplor d- 
Such tyrants ſhed o'er liberty reſtor'd. 20 
Beneath his eye (that throws malignant light) 
Ten times the meaſur'd round of mortal ſight) | 
A waſte, pale glimmering, like a moon, that wanes 
A wild expanſe of frozen ſea contains, [25 
It cracks !—vaſt floating mountains beat the ſhore! 
Far off he hears thoſe icy ruins roar, | 
And from the hideous craſh diſtracted flies, 

Like one, who feels his dying infant's cries. 

Near, and more near the ruſhing torrents ſound, 


And one great rift runs through the vaſt profound, 


Swift as a ſhooting meteor ; groaning loud, 31 

Like deep-roll'd thunder through a rending cloud. 

The late dark Pole now feels unſetting day : 

In hurricanes of wrath he whirls his way; 

O'er many a polar Alp to Froſt he goes, 35 

O'er crackling vales, embrown'd with melting 
ſnows: 


Here bears ſtalk tenants of the barren ſpace, 


Few men, unſocial thoſe! —a barbarous race 
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At length the cave appears! the race is run: 


How he recounts vaſt conqueſts loſt and won, 40 
And taleful in th* embrace of Froſt remains, 
Barr'd from our climes, and bound in icy chains. 

Meanwhile the ſun his beams on Cancer throws, 
Which now beneath his warmeſt influence glows. 
From glowing Cancer fallen, the King of day, 45 
Red through the kindling Lion ſhoots his ray. 
The tawny harveſt pays the earlier plough, 

d mellowing fruitage loads the bending bough. 
Tis day-ſpring. Now green labyrinths I frequent, 
Where Wiſdom oft retires to meet Content. 50 

The mounting lark her warbling anthem lends, 
From note to note the raviſh'd ſoul aſcends; 

As thus it would the patriarch's ladder climb, 
By ſome good angel led to worlds ſublime ; 

Oft (legends ſay) the ſnake, with waken'd ire, 55 
Like Envy rears in many a ſcaly ſpire; | 
Then ſongſters droop, then yield their vital gore, 
And innocence and muſic are no more. 

Mild rides the Morn in orient beauty dreſt, 
An azure mantle, and a purple veſt, 4.00 
Which, blown by gales, her gemmy feet diſplay, 
Her amber treſſes negligently gay. 
Collected now her roſy hand they fill, 
And, gently wrung, the pearly dews diſtil. 
The ſongful zephyrs, and the laughing hours, 65 
Breathe ſweet; and ſtrew her opening way with 

flowers. . 
The chattering ſwallows leave their neſted 
Care, | 

Each promiſing return with plenteous fare. 

So the fond ſwain, who to the market hies, 
Stills, with big hopes, his infant's tender cries. 70 
Yonder two turtles, o'er their callow brood, 
Hang hovering, ere they ſeek their guiltleſs food. 

Fondly they bill. Now to their morning care, 
Like our firſt parents, part the amorous pair : 
But ah!—a pair no more!—With ſpreading. 
| wings, | | 7 
From the high-ſounding cliff a vulture ſprings; 
Steady he ſails along th' aerial grey, 
Swoops down, and bears yon timorous dove away. 
Start we, who worſe than vultures, Nimrods 
find, | | | 
Men meditating prey on human kind? 80 

Wild beaſts to gloomy dens repace their way, 

Where their couch'd young demand the flaughter'd 


8 


„„ : 
Rooks, from their nodding neſts, black-ſwarming 
fly, 
. And, in hoarſe uproar, tell the fowler nigh, 
Now, in his tabernacle rouz'd, the ſun 85 


Is warn'd the blue ztherial ſteep to run. 

While on his couch of floating jaſper laid, 

From his bright eye Sleep calls the dewy ſhade, _ | 

The cryſtal dome tranſparent pillars raiſe, 

Whence, beam'd from ſapphires, living azure 
plays: . 

The 1054 floor, in-wrought with pearls divine, 

Where all his labours in mofaic ſhine. 

His coronet, a cloud of ſilver -- white; 

His robe with uncouſuming crimſon bright, 
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Varied with gems, all heaven's collected ſtore! gg 
While his looſe locks deſcend, a golden ſhower. 
If to his ſteps compar'd, we tardy find 
The Grecian racers, who outſtript the wind, 
Fleet to the glowing race behold him ſtart! 
His quickening eyes a quivering radiance dart, 100 
And, while this laſt nocturnal flag is furl'd, 
Swift into life and motion look the world. 
The ſun-flower now averts her blooming cheek 
From weſt, to view his eaſtern luſtre break. 
What gay, creative, power his preſence brings! 105 
Hills, lawns, lakes, villages!—the face of things, 
All night beneath ſucceſſive ſhadows miſs'd, 
Inſtant begins in colours to exiſt ; ke 
But abſent theſe from ſons of riot keep, 
Loſt in impure, unmeditating fleep. 110 
T' unlock his fence, the new-riſen ſwain prepares, 
And ere forth-driven recounts his fleecy cares; 
When, lo! an ambuſh'd wolf, with hunger bold, 
Springs at the prey, and fierce invades the fold! 
But by the paſtor not in vain defied, 115 
Like our arch foe by ſome celeſtial guide. 
Spread on yon rock the ſea-calf I ſurvey: 
Baſk'd in the ſun, his ſkin reflects the day. 
He fees yon tower- like ſhip the waves divide, 


And lips again beneath the glaſſy tide. 120 


The watery herbs, and ſhrubs, and vines, and 
flowers, | 
Rear their bent heads, o'ercharg'd with nightly 
ſhowers. | | 
Hail, glorious ſun !' to whoſe attractive fires, 
The weaken'd, vegetative life aſpires! 
The juices, wrought by thy directive force, 125 
Thro' plants, and trees, perform their genial courſe, 


Extend in root, with bark unyielding bind 


The hearted trunk; or weave the branching rind; 
Expand in leaves, in flowery bloſſoms ſhoot, 


From Thee, bright, univerſal Power ! began 
Inſtin& in brute, and generous love in man, 

Talk'd I of love? Von ſwain, with amorous air, 
Soft {ſwells his pipe, to charm the rural fair. 

She milks the flocks; then, liſtening as be plays, 135 
Steals, in the running brook, a conſcious gaze. 

The trout, that deep, in winter, ooz'd remains, 
Up-ſprings, and ſunward turns its crimſon ſtains. 

The tenants of the warren, vainly chac'd; 
Now lur'd to ambient fields for green repaſt, 140 
Seek their ſmall vaulted labyrinths in vain; 
Entanyling nets betray the ſkipping train; 

Red maſſacres through their republic fly, 
And heaps on heaps by ruthleſs ſpaniels die. 

The fiſher, who the lonely beech has ſtray'd, 145 
And all the live-long night his net-work ſpread, 
Drags in, and bears the loaded ſnare away; 

here flounce, deceiv'd, th' expiring finny prey. 


more), 
' Whoſe ſtatue plants a trident on the ſhore, 150 
In ſportive rings the generous dolphins wind, 
And eye, and think the image human-kind : 
| Dear, pleaſing friendſhip !—See ! the pile commands 


The vale, and grim at Superſtition ſtands! 


Bleed in rich gums, and ſwell in ripen'd fruit. 130 


Near Neptune's temple (Neptune's now uo 
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Time's hand there leaves its print of moſſy green, 
ISS 
With hollows, carv'd for ſnakes, and birds obſcene. 
O Gibbs, whoſe art the ſolemn fane can raiſe, 
Where God delights to dwell, and man to praiſe; 
When moulder'd thus the column falls away, 
Like ſome great prince majeſtic in decay; 160 
When Ignorance and Scorn the ground ſhall tread, 
Where Wiſdom tutor'd, and Devotion pray'd; 
Where ſhall thy pompous work our wonder claim ; 
What, but the Muſe alone, preſerve thy name ? 
The ſun ſhines, broken, through yon arch that 
rears | 165 
This once- round fabric, half depriv'd by years, 
Which roſe a ſtately colonnade, and crown'd 
Encircling pillars now unfaithful found; 
In fragments, theſe the fall of thoſe forebode, [170 
Which, nodding, juſt up-heave thaircrumbling load. 
High, on yon column, which has batter'd ſtood, 
Like ſome ſtripp'd oak, the grandeur of the wood, 
The ſtork inhabits her aerial neſt; 
By her are liberty and peace careſt; 
She flies the realms that own deſpotic kings, 175 
And only ſpreads o'er free-born ſtates her wings. 
The roof is now the daw's, or raven's haunt, 
And loathſome toads in the dark entrance pant ; 
Or ſnakes, that lurk to ſnap the heedleſs fly, 
And ſated bird, that oft comes fluttering-by, 180 
An aqueduct acroſs yon vale is laid, 
Its channel through a ruin'd arch betray'd ; 
Whirl'd down a ſteep, it flies with torreat-force, 
Flaſhes, and roars, and ploughs a devious courſe. 
Attracted miſts a golden cloud commence, 185 
While through high-colour'd air ſtrike rays intenſe. 
Betwixt two points, which yon ſteep mountains 
ſhow, 
Lies a mild bay, to which kind breezes flow. 
Beneath a grotto, arch'd for calm retreat, 
Leads lengthening in the rock—Be this myſeat. 190 
Heat never enters here; but Coolneſs reigns 
Oer zephyrs, and diſtilling, watery veins. 
Secluded now l trace th? inſtructive page, 
And live o'er ſcenes of many a backward age; 
Through days, months, years, through time's 
whole courſe 1 run, 
And pretent ſtand where time itſelf begun 
Ye mighty Dead, of juſt, diſtioguiſh'd fame, 
Your 2 (ye bright inſtructors!) here 1 
claim, 
Here ancient knowledge opens nature's ſprings; . 
Rere truths hiſtoric give the hearts of kings. 200 
Hence contemplation learns white hours to find, 
And lahours virtue on th' attentive mind: 
O lov'd retreat! thy joys content beſtow, 
Nor guilt, nor ſhame, nor ſharp repentance know. 
Vhat the fifth Charles long aim'd in power to ſee, 
That happineſs he found reſerv'd in thee. 206 
Now let me change the page—Here Tully weeps, 
While in death's icy arms his Tullia ſleeps, 
His daughter dear !'—Retir'd I ſee him mourn, 
By all the phrenſy now of anguiſh torn. 210 
Wild his complaint! Nor ſweeter Sorrow's ſtrains, 
When Singer for Alexis loſt complains. 
Each friend condoles, expoſtulates, reproves; 
More than a father raving Tully loves; 
Or Salluſt cenſures thus !{—Unheeding blame, 215 


He ſchemes a temple to his Tullia's name. 
Ver. V. ; 


Thus o'er my Hermit once did grief prevail, 
Thus roſe Olympia's tomb, his moving tale, 

The ſighs, tears, frantic ſtarts, that baniſh reſt, 
And all the burſting ſorrows of his breaſt. 220 

But hark! a ſudden power attunes the air 
Th' inchanting ſound enamour'd breezes bear; 
Now low, now high, they ſink, or lift the ſong, 
| Which the cave echoes ſweet, and ſweet the creeks 

prolong. 

I liten'd, gaz'd, vrhen, wondrous to behold! 225 
From ocean ſteam'd, a vapour gathering roll'd : 
A blue, round ſpot on the mid-roof it came, 
Spread broad, and redden'd into dazzling flame. 
Full-orb'd it ſhone, and dimm'd the ſwimming 


ſight, 
While — BH objects danc'd with darkling 
light. 230 
Amaz'd | ſtood ſ—amaz'd I ſtill remain 
What earthly power this wonder can explain ? 
Gradual, at length, the luſtre dies away: 
My eyes reſtor'd, a mortal form ſurvey. 
My Hermit-friend! *Tis he,—All hail! (he cries) 
[ ſee, and would alleviate, thy ſurprize. 236 
The vaniſh'd meteor was heaven's meſſage meant, 
To warn thee hence: I knew the high intent. 
Hear then! in this ſequeſter'd cave retir'd, 
Departed faints converſe with men inſpir'd. 240 
is ſacred ground; nor can thy mind endure, 
Vet unprepar'd, an intercourſe ſo pure. | 
Quick let us hence. And now extend thy views 
Ober yonder lawn; there find the heaven-bora 
Mufe ! 
Or ſeek her, where ſhe truſts her tuneful tale 245 
To the mid, ſilent wood, or vocal vale; ; 
Where trees half check the light with trembling 
ſhades, 
Cloſe in deep glooms, or open clear in 8 | 
Or where ſurrounding viſtas far deſcend, 
The l ndſ-ape varied at each leſſening end; 250 
She, only ſhe can mortal thought refine, 
And raiſe thy voice to viſitants divine. 
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E left the cave. Be Fear (ſaid I) defy'd ! 
Virtue {for thou art Virtue) is my guide. 
By time-worn ſteps a ſteep aſcent we gain, 
Whoſe ſummit yields a proſpe& o'er the plain. 
There, bench'd with turt, an oak our ſeat extends, 
Whoſe top a verdant, branch'd pavilion bends. 6 
Viſtas, with leaves, diverſify the ſcene, 
Some pale, ſome brown, and ſome of lively green. 
Now, from the full-grown day a beamy ſhower 
Gleams on the lake, and gilds each gloſſy flower. 10 
Gay inſets ſparkle in the genial blaze, 
Various as light, and countleſs as its rays: 
They dance on every ſtream, and pictur'd play, 
Till, by the watery racer, ſnatch'd away. | 
Now, from yon range of rocks, ſtrong rays re- 
bound, 15 
Doubling the day on flowery plains around: 
King- cups beneath far-ſtriking colours glance, 
Bright as th? etherial glows the green expanſe. 
Gems of the field the topaz charms the ſight, 


Like theſe, effulging yellow ſtreams of light. 20 
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From the ſame rocks, fall rills with ſoften'd force, 
Meet in yon mead, and well a river's ſource. 
Through ber clear channel ſhine her finny ſhoals, 
O'er ſands, like gold, the liquid cryſtal rolls. 
Dimm'd in yon coarſer moor, her charms decay, 25 
And ſhape, through ruſtling reeds, a ruled way. 
Near willows ſhort and buſhy ſhadows throw : | 
Now loſt, ſhe ſeems through nether tracts to flow; 
Yet, at yon point, winds out in ſilver ſtate, 

Like Virtue from a-labyrinth of fate, 30 
In lengthening rows, prone from the mountains, 

M 


ru [ 
The flocks :—their fleeces gliſt ening in the ſun ; 
Her ſtreams they ſeek, and, *tw.xi hier neigbour- 
| ing trees, 
Recline in various attitudes of eaſæ. 
Where the herds ſip, the little ſcaly fry, 35 
Swift from the ſhore, in ſcattering myriads fly. 

Each livery*d cloud, that round th horizon glows, 
Shifts in odd ſcenes, like earth, from whevce it role. 
The bee hums wanton in yon jaſmine bower, 
And circling ſettles, and deſpoils the flower. 40 
Melodious there the plumy ſongſters meet. 

And call charm'd Echo from her arch'd retreat. 
Neat poliſh'd manſions riſe in proſpect gay; 
Time-batter'd towers frown awful in decay; _ 
The ſun plays glittering on the rocks and ſpircs, 45 
And the lawn lightens with reflec fires, 

Here Mirth, and Fancy's wanton train advance, 
And to light meaſures turn the ſwimming dance. 
Sweet, flow-pac'd Melancholy next appears, 
Pompous in grief, and eloquent of tears. 50 
Here Meditation ſhines, in azure dreſt, 
All-ſtarr'd with gems; a ſun adorns her creſt. 
Religion, to whole lifted, raptur'd eyes 
Seraphic hoſts deſcend from opening ikies; [55 
Beauty, who ſways the heart, and charms the ſight; 
Whole tongue is muſic, and whoſe ſmile delight; 
Whoſe brow is majeſty ; whoſe boſom pcace ; 
Who bade creation be, and chaos ceaſe 


Whoſe breath perfumes the ipring ; whoſe eye 


divine 
Kindled the ſun, and gave its light to ſhine. 60 
Here, in thy likeneſs, fair Ophelia, * ſeen, | 
She throws kind luſtre o'er th* enliven'd green. 
Next her Deſcription, rob'd in various hues, 
Invites attention from the penſive Mule! [6x 
The Muſc !—ſhe comes ! refin'd the Paſſions wait, 
And Precept, ever winning, wiſe, and-great. 
The Muſe ! a thouſand ſpirits wing the air 
(Once men, who made, like her, mankind their care) 
Enamour'd round her preſs th' inſpiring throng, 
And {well to ecſtacy her folemn fong. 70 
Thus in the dame each nobler grace we find, 
Fair Wortley's angel-accenit, eyes, and mind, 
Whether her ſight the dew-bright dawn ſurveys, 
The noon's'dry heat, or evening's temper'd rays, 
The hours of ſtorm, or calm, the gleby ground, 75 
The soral'd ſea, gem'd rock, or ſky profound, 
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A Raphael's fancy animates each line. 
Each image ſtrikes with energy divine | 
Bacon and Newton in her thoughts conſpire ; 


Nor ſweeter than her voice is Handel's lyre. 80 


My Hermit thus. She beckons us away : 
Oh, Jet us ſwift the high beheſt "obey ! 

Now through a lane, which mingling tracts have 

croſt, 
The way unequal, and the landſcape loſt, 
We rove. The warblers lively tunes eſſay, 8; 
The lark on wing, the linnet on the ſpray, 
While muſic trembles in their ſongful throats, 
The bullfinch whiſtles ſoft his flute-like notes, 
The bolder blackbird fwells ſonorous Jays; 
The varying thruſh commands a tuneful maze; go 
Each a wild length of melody purſues; | 
While the ſoft murmuring, amorous wood-dove, 
coos. 

And, when in ſpring theſe melting mixtures flow, 
The cuckoo ſends her uniſon of woe. 

But as ſmooth ſcas are furrow'd by a ſtorm; 95 
As troubles all our tranquil joys deform; 
So, loud through air, unwelcome noiſes ſound, 
And harmony's at once, in diſcord, drown'd. 
From yon dark cypreſs, croaks the raven's cry ; 
As diflonant the daw, jay, chattering pie: 109 
Phe clamorous crows abandon'd carnage ſcek, 


4 And the harſh owl ſhrills out a ſharpening ſhriek. 


Af the lane's end a high-lath'd gate's prefer'd, 
To bar the treſpaſs of a vagrant herd. 
Faſt by, a meagre mendicant we find, 105 
Whoſe ruſſet rags hang fluttering in the wind: 
Years bow his back, a ſtaff ſupports his tread, 
And ſoft white hairs ſhade thin his palſy'd head. 
Poor wretch !—ls this for charity his haunt? 
He meets the frequent ſlight, and ruthleſs taunt. 110 
On ſlaves of guilt oft ſmiles the ſquandering peer; 
But paſſing knows not common bounty here. 
Vain thing l in what doſt thou ſuperior ſhine ? 


His our firſt fire : what race more ancient thine ? 


Leſs backward trac'd, he may his lineage draw 115 


From men, whole influence kept the world in awe: 


Whote worthleſs ſons, like thee, perchance con- 
ſum'd 

Their ample ſtore, their line to want was doom'd. 
So thine may periſh, by the courſe of things, 
While his, from beggars, re-aſcend to kings. 120 
Now, lazar, as thy hardſhips 1 peruſe, 

On my own ftate inſtructed would J muſe. 
When | view greatneſs, | my lot lament ; 
Compar d to thee, 1 ſnatch ſupreme content. 
might have felt, did heaven not gracious deal, 125 
A tate, which I muſt mourn to ſee thee feel. 

But foſt ! the cripple our approach deſcrics, 
And to the gate, though weak, officious hies. 

I ſpring preventive, and unhar the way, 

Then, turning, with a ſmile of pity, fay, 139 
Here, friend I- this little copper alms receive, 
initance of will, without the power, to give. 
Hermit, if here with pity we reflect, 


How muſt we grieve, when learning meets negleR? 
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When God- like ſouls endure a mean reſtraint; 135 

When generous will is curb'd by tyrant want ? 

He truly feels what to diſtreſs belongs, - 

Who to his private, adds a people's wrongs; . 

Merit's a mark, at which diſgrace is thrown, 

And every injur'd virtue is his own. 140 

Such their own pangs with patience here endure, 

Yet there weep wounds, they are denied to cure; 

Thus rich in poverty, thus humbly great, 

And, though depreſs'd, ſuperior to their fate. 

Minions in power, and miſers, mid their ftore, 145 

Are mean in greatneſs, and in plenty poor. 

What's power, or wealth? Were they not form'd 
for aid, 

A ſpring for virtue, and from wrongs a ſhade ? 

ln power we ſavage tyranny behold, 

And wily avarice owns polluted gold. 150 

From golden ſands her pride could Libya raiſe, 


Could ſhe, who ſpreads nopaſture,claim cur praiſe ? 


Loath'd were her wealth, where rabid moniters 
breed; 

Where ſerpears, pamper'd on her venom, feed, 

No ſheltery trees invite the Wanderer's eye, 155 

No fruits, no grain, no gums, her tracts ſupply ; 

On her vaſt wilds no lovely proſpects run; 

But all lies barren, though beneath the ſun. 

My Hermit thus. I know thy ſoul believes, 
'Tis hard vicetriumphs,and that virtue grieves; 160 
Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, 

Kind benefits oft flow from means unkind. 
Were the whole known, that we uncouth ſuppoſe, 


Doubtleſs, would beauteous ſymmetry diſcloſe. 


The naked cliff, that ſingly rough remains, 165 

In proſpect dignifies the fertile plains; 

Lead-colour'd clouds, in ſcattering fragments ſeen, 

Shew, though in broken views, the blue ſerene. 

devere diſtreſſes induſtry inſpire ; 

Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire, I70 

And boldly ſtruggle through a ſtate of ihame, 

To life, eaſe, plenty, liberty, and fame. 

Sword-law has often Europe's balance gain'd, 

And one red victory years of peace maintain'd. 

We paſs through want to wealth, through diſmal 

ſtrife, I75 

To calm content, through death to endleſs life. 

Libya thou nam'ſt—Let Afric's waſtes appear 

Curſt by thoſe heats, that fructify the year; 

Yet the ſame ſuns her orange-grovcs befriend, 

Wherecluſtering globes in ſhining rowsdepend. 180 

Here when fierce beams o'er withering plants are 

roll'd, 

There the green fruit ſeems ripen'd into gold. 

Ey'n ſcenes that ſtrike with terrible ſurprize, 

Still prove a God, juſt, merciful, and wile. 

Sad wintery blaſts, that ſtrip the autumn, bring 185 

Che milder beauties of a flowery ſpring. 

Ve ſulphurous fires in jaggy lightnings break !' ' 

Te thunders rattle, and ye nations ſhake ! | 

Ye ſtorms of riving flame the foreſt tear! [190 
rep crack the rocks! rent trees be whirl'd in air! 

Reſt at a ſtroke, ſome ſtately fane we'll mourn; 

Her tombs wide-ſhatter'd, and her dead up-tora ; 
ere noxious ſpirits not from caverns drawn, 


Ack d earth would ſoon in gulfs enormous yawn: 
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Thenall were loſt Or would we floating view 195 


The baleful cloud, there would deſtruction brew; 
Plague, fever, phrenſy, cloſe-engendering lie, 
Till theſe red ruptures clear the ſullied ſky. 

Now a field opens to enlarge my thought, 
In parcel'd tracts to various uſes wrought. 200 
Here hardening ripeneſs the firſt blooms behold, 
There the laſt bloſſoms ſpring-like pride unfold, 
Here ſwelling peas on leafy ſtalks are ſeen, 
Mix'd flowers of red and azure ſhine between; 
Whoſe waving beauties, heighten'd by the ſun, 205 
In colour'd lanes along the furrows run. 
There the next produce of a genial ſhower, 
The beans freſn- bloſſoms in a ſpeckled flower 
Whoſe morning dews, when to the ſun reſign'd, 
With undulating ſweets embalm the wind. 210 
Now daiſy plats of clover ſquare the plain, 
And part the bearded from the beardleſs grain. 
There fibrous flax with verdure binds the field, 
Which on the loom ſhall art-ſpun labours yield. 
The mulberry, in fair ſummer-green array'd, 215 
Full in the midſt ſtarts up, a filky ſhade. | 
For human taſte the rich-ſtain'd-fruitage bleeds z 
The leaf the filk-emitting reptile feeds. 
As ſwans their down, as flocks their fleeces leave, 
Here worms for man their gloſſy entrails weave. 220 
Hence, to adorn the fair, in texture gay, 
Sprigs, fruits, and flowers on figur d veſtments 

play : 

But Induſtry prepares them oft to pleaſe 
The guilty pride of vain, luxuriant eaſe. 
| Now frequent, duſty gales offenſive blow, 225 
And o'er my ſight a tranſient blindneſs throw. 
Windward we ſhift. Near down th' etherial ſteep, 
The lamp of day hangs hovering o'er the deep. 
Dun ſhades, in rocky ſhapes up zther roll'd, 
Project long, ſhaggy points, deep-ting'd with gold. 


Others take faint th unripen'd cherry's die, 230 


And paint amufing landſcapes on the eye. 

Their blue-veil'd yellow, through a ſky ſerene, 

In ſwelling mixture forms a floating green. _ 

Streak d through white clouds a mild vermilion 
ſhines, 235 

And tne breeze freſhens, as the heat declines. 

Yon crooked, ſunny roads change riſing views 

From brown, to ſandy red, and chalky hues. 

One mingled ſcene another quick ſucceeds, _ 

Men, chariots, teams, yok'd ſteers, and prancing 
ſteeds, 240 


Which climb, deſcend, and, as loud whips reſound, 


Stretch, ſweat, and ſmoke along unequal ground. 
On winding Thames, reilecting radiant beams, 
When boats, ſhips, barges mark the roughen'd 
ſtreams, | 
This way, and that, they different points purſue ;- 
So mix the motions, and ſo ſhifts the view, 246 
While thus we throw around our gladden'd eyes, 
The gifts of heaven in gay profuſion riſe ; 
Trees rich with gums, and fruits; with jewels rocks 
Plains with flowers, herbs, and plants, and beeves 


and flocks; 250 
Mountains with mines; with oak, and cedar 
woods; 


Quarries with marble, and with fiſh the floods. 
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In darkening ſpots, mid fields of various dies, 
Tilth new manur' d, or naked fallow lies. 
Near uplands fertil: pride enclos'd diſplay, 255 
The green graſs yellowing into ſcentful hay. 
And thick-ſet hedges fence the full-ear'd corn, 
And berries blacken on the virid thorn. 
Mark in yon heath oppos'd the cultur'd ſcene, 
Wild thyme, pale box, and firs of darker green. 260 
The native ſtrawberry red-ripening grows, 
By nettles guarded, as by thorns the roſe. 
There nightingales in unprun'd copſes build, 
In ſhaggy furzes lies the hare conceal'd. 
"Twixtfernsand thiſtles, unſown flowers amuſe, 265 
And form a lucid chace of various hues; 
Many half-grey with duſt : confus d they lie, 
Scent the rich year, and lead the wandering eye. 
Contemplative, we tread the flowery plain, 
The Muſe preceding with her heavenly train. 270 
When, lo! the mendicant, fo late behind, 
Strange view! now journeying in our front we find! 
And yet a view, more ſtrange, our heed demands; 
'Touch'd by the Muſe's wand transform'd he ſtands. 
O'er fkin late wrinkled, inftant beauty ſpreads; 275 
The late-dimm'd eye, a vivid luſtre ſheds; 
Hairs, once ſo thin, now graceful locks decline; 
And rags now chang' d, in regal veſtments ſhine, 
The Hermit thus. In him the Bar» behold, 
Once ſeen by midnightꝭs lamp in winter's cold; 280 
The BARD, whoſe want ſo multiplied his woes, 
He ſunk a mortal, and a ſeraph roſe. 
See where thoſe ſtately yew-trecs darkling grow, 
And, waving o'er yon graves, brown horrors throw, 
Scornful he points—there, o'er his facred duſt, 285 
Ariſe the ſculptur'd tomb, and labour'd buſt. 
Vain pomp ! beſtow'd by oftentatious pride, 
Who to a life of want relief deny'd. | 
But thus the BaxD. Are theſe the gifts of 


| ſtate ? | 

Gifts unreceiy'd! —— Theſe? Ye ungenerous 
great! | 

How was I treated when in life forlorn? 291 


My claim your pity ; but my lot your ſcorn, 
Why were my ſtudious hours oppos'd by need? 
In me did poverty from guilt proceed ? 

Did 1 contemporary authors wrong? 29: 
And deem their worth, but as they priz'd my ſong 

Did I ſooth vice, or venal ſtrokes betray, 

In th -purpos'd, loud polemic fray ? 

Did cer my verſe immodeſt warmth contain, 
Or, once-licentious, heavenly truths profane? 300 
Never.—And yet when envy ſunk my name, 
Who call'd my ſhadow'd merit into fame ? 
When, undeſerv'd, a priſon's grate | ſaw, 

What hand redeem'd me from the wreſted law? 
Who cloath'd me naked, or when hungry fed? 305 

Why cruſh'd the living? Why extoll'd the dead? 
Bur foreign languages adopt my lays, a 

And diſtant natiens ſhame you into praiſe. 

Why ſhould unreliſh'd wit theſe honours cauſe ? 


Cuſtom, not knowlege, dictates your applauſe : 316 - 
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Or think you thus a ſelf-renown to raiſe, 

And mingle your vain-glories with my bays ? 

Be yours the mouldering tomb! Be mine the lay 

Immortal !-—Thus he ſcoffs the pomp away. 

Though words like theſe unletter'd pride im- 
- peach, 3 315 

To the meek heart he turns with milder ſpeech. 

Though now a ſeraph, oft he deigns to wear 

The face of human friendſhip, oft of care; 

Fo walk diſguis'd an object of relief, 

A learn'd, good man, long exercis'd in grief; 320 

Forlorn, a friendleſs orphan oft to roam, 

Craving ſome kind, ſome hoſpitable home; 

Or, like Ulyſſes, a low lazar ftand ; 

Beſeeching Pity's eye, and Bounty's hand; 

Or, like Ulyſſes, royal aid requeſt, 325 

Wandering from court to court, a king diftreſt, 

Thus varying ſhapes, the feeming fon of woe 

Eyes the cold heart, and hearts that generous glow: 

Then to the Muſe relates each lordly name, 

Who deals impartial infamy and fame. 330 

Oft, as when man in mortal ſtate depreſs'd, 

His lays taught virtue, which his life confeſs'd, 

He now forms viſionary ſcenes below, 

Inſpiring patience in the heart of woe; 


Patience, that foftens every fad extreme, 335 
That caſts through dungeon-glooms a chearful 
gleam, 


Diſarms diſeaſe of pain, mocks ſlander's ſting, 
And ftrips of terrors the terrific king, 

'Gainſt Want, a ſourer foe, its ſuccour lends, 
And ſmiling ſees th' ingratitude of friends. 340 
Nor are theſe tafks to him alone conſign'd, 

Millions inviſible befriend-mankind. 


When watery ſtructures, ſeen eroſs heav'n t' aſcend, 
Arch above arch in radiant order bend, 
Fancy beholds, adown each glittering ſide, 345 


Myriads of miſſionary ſeraphs glide ; 

She ſees good angels genial ſhowers beſtow 
From the red convex of the dewy bow. 

They ſmile upon the ſwain : He views the prize; 
Then grateful bends,to bleſs the bounteous ſkies. 350 
5ome winds collect, and ſend propitious gales 
Ift where Britannia's navy ſpreads her ſails ; 
here ever wafting, on the breath of fame, 


Unequal'd glory in her Sovereign's name. 


3ome teach young zephyrs vernal ſweetsto bear, 355 
And float the balmy health on ambient air; 
Zephyrs, that oft, where lovers liſtening he, 
Along the grove in melting muſic die, 

And in lone caves to minds poetic roll 

Seraphic whiſpers, that abſtract the ſoul. 360 
3ome range the colours, as they parted fly, 
Clear-pointed to the philoſophic eye; 

he flaming red, that pains the dwelling gaze; 
Che ſtainleſs, lightſome yellow's gilding rays; | 
The clouded orange, that betwixt them glows, 365 
And to kind mixture tawny luſtre owes; | 
All-chearing green, that gives the ſpring its dye; 


The bright, tranſparent blue, that robes the ſky; 
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And indigo, which ſhaded light diſplays; 

And violet, which in the view decays. 370 

Parental hues, whence others all proceed; 

An ever-mingling, changeful, countleſs breed; 

Unravel'd, variegated, lines of light, 

When blended, dazzling in promiſcuous white. 

Oft through theſe bows departed ſpirits range, 375 

New to the flies, admiring at their change; 

Each mind a void, as when firſt born to earth, 

Behold a ſecond blank in ſecond birth; 

Then, as yon ſeraph bard fram'd hearts below, 

Each ſees him here tranſcendent knowledge ſhow, 

New ſaints he tutors into truth refin'd, 381 

And tunes to rapturous love the new- ſorm'd mind. 

| Heſwells the lyre, whoſe loud, melodious lays 

Call high Hoſannas from the voice of praiſe; 

Though one bad age ſuch poeſy could wrong, 38 

Now worlds around retentive roll the ſong . | 

Now God's high throne the full-voic'd raptures 
gain, 

Celeſtial hoſts returning ſtrain for ſtrain. 

Thus he, who once knew want without relief, 
Sees joys reſulting from well-ſuffering grief. 390 
Hark! while we talk, a diſtant pattering rain 
Reſounds !—See ! up the broad ztherial plain 
Shoots the bright bow !—The ſeraph flits away; 
The Muſe, the Graces from our view decay. 

Behind yon weſtern hill the globe of light 395 
Drops ſudden; faſt-purſued by ſhades of night. 

Yon graves from winter-ſcenes to mind recall 
Rebellion's council, and rebellion's fall. 

What fiends in ſulphurous, car-like clouds up- flew 

What midnight treaſon glar'd beneath their 
view |! 400 

And now the traitors rear their Babel-ſchemes, 

Big, and more big, ſtupendous miſchief ſeems; 

But juſtice, rouz d, ſuperior ſtrength employs, 

Their fcheme wide ſhatters, and their hope 
deſtroys. | 

Diſcord ſhe wills: the miſſile ruin flies; 

Sudden, unnatural debates arife, 

Doubt, mutual jeaiouſy, and dumb diſguſt, 

Dark-hinted mutterings, and avow'd diſtruſt ; 

To ſecret ferment is each heart refign'd ; 

Suſpicion hovers in each clouded mind; 

They jar, accus'd accuſe, revil'd revile, 

And wrath to wrath oppoſe, and guile to guile; 

Wrangling they part, themſelves themſelves betray; 
Fach dire device ſtarts naked into day; 
They feel confuſion in the van with fear; 

They feel the king of terrors in the rear. 
Olk theſe were three by different motives fi red, 
Ambition one, and one Revenge inſpired. 

The third, O Mammon, was thy meaner ſlave; 
Thou idol ſeldom of the great and brave! 420 

Florio, whoſe life was one continued feaſt, 
His wealth diminiſh'd, and his debts incrcas'd, 
Vaia pomp, and equipage, his low deſires, 
Who ne'er to intellectual bliſs aſpires; 

He, to repair by vice what vice has broke, 
Durſt with bold treaſons judgment's rod provoke, 
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415 


| His ſtrength of mind, by luxury half diſſolw'd, 


| 
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[i] brooks the woe, where deep he ſtands involy'd. 
He weeps, ſtamps wild, and to and fro now flies ; 
Now wrings his hands, and ſends unmanly cries, 430 
Arraigns his judge, affirms unjuſt he bleeds,! 
And now recants, and now for mercy pleads ; 
Now blames adfociates, raves with inward ſtrife, 
Upbraids himſelf; then thinks alone on life. 

He rolls red ſwelling, tearful eyes around, 435 
Sore ſmites his breaſt, and finks upon the ground. 
He wails, he quite deſponds, convulſi ve lies, 
Shrinks from the fancied axe, and thinks he dies; 
Revives, with hope enquires, ſtops ſhort with fear, 
Entreats ev'n flattery, nor the worſt will hear; 440 
The worſt, alas, his doom — What friend replies? 
Each ſpeaks with ſhaking head, and down-caſt eyes. 
One ſilence breaks, then pauſes, drops a tear; 
Nor hope affords, nor quite confirms his fear ; 
But what kind friendſhip part reſer ves unknown 445 
Comes thundering in his keeper's ſurly tone. 
Enough ſtruck through and through, in ghaſtly 


are, 
He ftands transfix'd, the ſtatue of deſpair; 

Nor aught of life, nor aught of death he knows, 
Till thought returns, and bringsretarn of woes: 450 
Now pours a ſtorm of grief in guſhing ſtreams: 
That paſt— collected in himſelf he ſeems, 

And with forc'd ſmile retires—His latent thought 
Dark, horrid, as the priſon's diſmal vault. 

If with himſelf at variance ever-wild, 

With angry heaven how ſtands he reconcil'd ? 
No penicential oriſons ariſe ; 


455 


Nay, he obteſts the juſtice of the ſkies. 


Not for his guilt, for ſentenc'd life he moang; 
His chains rough-clanking to diſcordant groans, 460 
To bars harſh-grating, heavy-creaking doors, 
Hoarſe-echoing walls, and hollow-ringing floors, 
To thoughts more diſſonant, far, far lefs kind, 
One anarchy, one chaos of the mind. 
At length, fatigued with grief, on earth he lies: 465 
But ſoon as fleep weighs down th* unwilling eyes, 
Glad liberty appears, no damps annoy, 
Treaſon ſucceeds, and all transforms to joy. 
Proud palaces their glittering ſtores difplay : 
Gain he purſues, and rapine leads the way. 470 
What gold! Whit gems !—he ſtrains to ſeize the 
rize; 
Quick Hoi his touch diſſolv'd, a cloud it flies. 
Conſcious he cries—and muſt I wake to weep ? 
Ah, yet return, return, deluſive fleep ! 
Sleep comes; but liberty no more: —Unkind, 475 
The dungeon-glooms hang heavy on his mind. 
Shrill winds are heard, and howling dæmons call; 
Wide- flying portals ſeem unhing'd to fall: 
Then cloſe with ſudden claps; a dreadful din! 
He ſtarts, wakes, ſtorms, and all is hell within. 480 
His genius flies reflects he now on prayer? 


Alas! bad ſpirits turn thoſe thoughts to air. 


What ſhall he next? What, ſtraight relinquiſh 
breath, | 


To bar a public, juſt, chough ſhameful death? 
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Raſh, horrid thought ! yet now afraid to live, 485 
Murderous he ſtrikes may heaven the deed 
forgive ! | | 

Why had he thus falſe ſpirit to rebel ? 
And why not fortitude to ſuffer well? 
Were his ſucceſs, how terrible the blow ! 
And it recoils on him eternal woe, : 
Heaven this afflition then for mercy meant, 
That a good end might cloſe a life miſpent. 

Where no kind lips the hallow'd dirge reſound, 
Far from the compaſs of yon ſacred ground; 
Full in the centre of three meeting ways, 495 
Stak'd through he lies. — Warn'd let the wicked 

gaze. | 

Near yonder fame, where miſery ſleeps in peace, 
Whoſe ſpire faſt-leſſens, as theſe ſhades increaſe, 
Left to the north, whence oft brew'd tempeſts roll, 
Tempeſts, dire emblems, Coſmo, of thy ſoul! 500 
There mark that Coſmo, much for guile renown'd ! 
His grave by unbid plants of poiſon crown'd. 
When out of power, though him the public good, 
So ſtrong his factious tribe, ſuſpended ſtood. 
In power, vindictive actions were his aim, gog 
And patriots periſh'd by th' ungenerous flame. 
Tf the beſt cauſe he in the ſenate choſe, 
Ev'n right in him from ſome wrong motive roſe. 
The bad he loath'd, and would the weak deſpiſe ; 
Yet courted for dark ends, and ſhunn'd the wiſe. 


490 


When ill his purpoſe, eloquent his ſtrain z 51I 
His malice had a look, and voice humane, 

His ſmile, the ſignal of ſome vile intent, 

A private poniard, or empoiſon'd ſcent ; | 
Proud, yet to popular applauſe a ſlave; 515 


No friend he honour'd, and no foe forgave. 
His boons unfrequent, or unjuſt to need; 
The hire of guilt, of infamy the meed : | 
But, if they chanc'd on learned worth to fall, 
Bounty in him was oſtentation all, 
No true benevolence his thought ſublimes, 
His nobleſt actions are illuſtrious crimes, 
Fine parts, which virtue might have rank'd with 
fame, 
Enhance his guilt, and magnify his ſhame. 
When parts and probity in man combine, 525 
In wiſdom's eye how charming muſt he ſhine ! 
Let him, leſs happy, truth at leaſt impart 
And what he wants in genius bear in heart, 
Cofmo, as death draws nigh, no more conceals 
That ſtorm of paſſion, which his nature feels: 530 
He feels much fear, more anger, and molt pride; 
But pride and anger make all fear ſubſide. 
Dauntleſs he meets at length untimely fate; 
A deſperate ſpirit ! rather fierce, than great. 
Darkling he glides along the dreary conſt, 
A fullen, wandering, ſelf-tormenting ghoſt. 
Where veiny marble dignihes the ground, 
With emblem fair in ſculpture rifing round, 
Juft where a croſſing; lengthening aifle we find, 
Full eaſt; whence God returns to judge mankind, 
Once-lov'd Horatio ſleeps, a mind clate ! 541 
Lamented ſhade, ambition Was thy fate. 
Ev'n angels, wondering, oft his worth ſurvey'd; 
Behold 2 man, like onc of us! they ſaid. 
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Straight heard the Furies, and with envy glar'd, 


And to precipitate his fall prepar'd. 54 
Firſt Avarice came. In vain Self- love ſhe preſs'q; 
The poor he pity'd ſtill, and till redreſs'd : 
Learning was his, and knowledge to commend, 
Of arts a patron, and of want a friend. 

Next came Revenge: but her eſſay how vain 1 
Not hate, nor envy, in his heart remain. 

No previous malice could his mind engage, 
Malice the mother of vindiQtive rage. 

No from his life his foes might learn to live; 555 
He held it ſtill a triumph to forgive. 

At length Ambition urg'd his country's weal 
Aſſuming the fair look of public Zeal; 

Still in his breaſt ſo generous glow'd the flame, 
The vice, when there, a virtue half became, 560 
His pitying eye ſaw millions in diſtreſs, 
He deem'd it godlike to have power to bleſs : 
Thus, when unguarded, treafon ſtain'd him o'er; 
And virtue and content were then no more. 

But when to death by rigorous juſtice doom'd, 
His genuine ſpirit ſaint-like ſtate reſum'd, 566 
Oſt from ſoft penitence diftill'd a tear; 

Oft hope in heavenly mercy lighten'd fear; 
Oft would a drop from ſtruggling nature fall, 
And then a ſmile of patience brighten all. 570 

He ſeeks in heaven a friend, nor ſeeks in vain, 

His guardian angel ſwift deſcends again ; 

And reſolutien thus beſpeaks a mind, 

Not ſcorning life, yet all to death reſign'd; 
—Ye chains, fit only to reſtrain the will 575 
Of common, deſperate veterans in ill, 

Though rankling on my limbs ye lie, declare, 
Did e'er my riſing ſoul your preſſure wear ? 

No free as liberty, and quick as light, 


bl 


| To worlds remote ſhe takes unbounded flight. 580 


Ye dungeon glooms, that dim corporeal eyes, 
Could ye once blot her proſpect of the ſkies? 

No from her clearer ſight ye fled away, 

Like error, pierc'd by truth's reſiſtleſs ray. 

Ye walls, that witneſs my repentant moan! 585 
Ye echoes, that to midnight ſorrows groan ! 

Do I, in wrath, to you of fate complain? 

Or once betray fear's moſt inglorious pain ? 

No !—Hail, twice hail then, ignominious death! 
Bebold how willing glides my parting breath ! 590 
Far greater, better far—ay, far indeed! 

Like me, have ſuffer'd, and like me will bleed. 
Apoſtles, patriarchs, prophets, martyrs all, 
Like me once fell, nor murmur'd at their fall. 
Shall 1, whoſe days, at beſt, no ill deſign'd, 595 
Whoſe virtue ſhone not, though I lov'd mankiud, 
Shall I, now guilty wretch, ſhall I repine ? 

Ah, no! to juſtice let me life refign ! 


| Quick, as a friend, would I embrace my foe! 


He taught me patience, who firſt taught me 
woe; | 600 
But friends are foes, they render woe ſevere, 

For me they wail, from me extort the tear. 

Not thoſe, yet abſent, miſſive griefs control; 
Theſe periods weep, thoſe rave, and theſe condole, 
At entrance ſkrieks a friend, with pale ſurprize ; 
Another panting, proſtrate, ſpeechleſs lies; 606 
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One gripes my hand, one ſobs upon my breaſt ! 
Ah, who can bear ?—it ſhocks, it murders reſt ! 
And is it yours, alas! my friends to feel ? 
And is it mine to comfort, mine to heal? 610 
ls mine the patience, yours the boſom ſtrife? 
Ah! would raſh love lure back my thoughts to life? 
Adieu, dear, dangerous mourners | ſwift depart ! 
Ah, fly me ! fly !—l tear you from my heart. 
Ye ſaints, whom fears of death could neer 
control, ; G15 
In my laſt hour compoſe, ſupport my ſoul ! 
See my blood waſh repented fin away! 
Receive, receive me to eternal day ! 
With words like theſe the defſtin'd hero dies, 
While angels waft his ſoul to happier ſkies. 620 
Diſtinction now gives way; yet on we talk, 
Fall darkneſs deepening o'er the formleſs walk. 
Night treads not with light ſtep the dewy gale, 
Nor bright-diſtends her ſtar- embroider'd veil ; 
Her leaden feet, inclement damps diſtil, 625 
Clouds ſhut her face, black winds her veſture fill; 
An earth-born meteor lights the ſable ſkies, 
Faſtward it ſhoots, and, ſunk, forgotten dies, 
So pride, that roſe from duſt to guilty power, 
Glares out in vain ſo duſt ſhall pride devour. 630 
Fiſhers, who yonder brink by torches gain, 
With teethful tridents ſtrike the ſcaly train. * 
Like ſnakes in eagles' claws, in vain they ſtrive, 
When heav'd aloft, and quivering yet alive. 
While here, methought, our time in converſe 
paſs d, | 635 
The moon clouds muffled, and the night wore faſt. 
At prowling wolves was heard the maſtiff*s bay, 
And the warn'd maſter's arms forbad the prey ! 
Thus treaſon ſteels, the patriot thus deſcries, [640 
Forth ſprings the monarch, and the miſchief flies. 
Pale glow-worms glimmer'd through the depth 
of night, 
Scattering, like hope through fear, a doubtful light. 
Lone Philomela tun'd the ſilent grove, 
Wit penſive pleaſure liſten'd wakeful Love. 
Half-dreaming Fancy form'dan angel's tongue, 645 
And Pain forgot to groan, ſo ſweet ſhe ſung. 
The Night-crone, with the melody alarm'd, 
Now paus'd, now liſten'd, and awhile was charm'd ; 
But like the man, whoſe frequent ſtubborn will 
Reſiſts what kind, ſeraphic ſounds inſti}, 650 
Her heart the love-inſpiring voice repell'd, 
Her breaſt with agitating miſchief ſwell'd ; 
Which clos'd her ear, and tempted to deſtroy 
The tuueful life, that charms with virtuous joy. 
Now falt we meaſure back the trackleſs way; 
No friendly ſtars directive beams diſplay. 656 
But lo! —a thouſand lights ſhoot inſtant rays ; 
Yon kindling rock reflects the ſtartling blaze. 
| ſand aſtouiſh*d—thns the hermit cries: - 
Fear not, but liſten with enlarg'd ſurprize! 660 
Sul muſt theſe hours our mutual converſe claim, 
Aud ccaſe to echo ſtill Olympia's name; 
Grows, rivulets, groves, Olympia's name forget, 
Olympia now no ſighing winds repeat. 
Cen be mortal, and thoſe hours no more, 665 
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Am I the fame? Ah no l- Behold a mind, 


Unruffled, firm, exalted, and refin'd ! 

Late months, that made the vernal ſeaſon gay, 
Saw my health languiſh off in pale decay. 679 
No racking pain yet gave diſeaſe a date ; 

No ſad, preſageful thought preluded fate: 

Yet number'd were my days My deſtinꝰd end 
Near, and more near Nay, every fear ſuſpend ! 

I paſs'd a weary, lingering, ſleepleſs night: 675 
Then roſe, to walk in morning's earlieſt light: 
But few my ſteps—a faint, and cheerleſs few ! 
Refreſhment from my flagging ſpirits flew, 
When, low, retir'd beneath a cypreſs ſhade, 


My limbs upon a flowery bank I laid, 680 
Soon by ſoft-creeping, murmuring winds com- 
pos'd, 


A flumber preſs'd my languid eyes—They clos'd: 
But clos'd not Jong—Methought Olympia ſpoke ; 
Thrice loud ſhe call'd, and thrice the ſlumber broke. 
| wak'd. Forth-gliding from a neighbouring wood, 
Full in my view the ſhadowy charmer ſtood, 686 
Rapturous l ſtarted up to claſp the ſhade; 
But ſtagger'd, fell, and found my vitals fade : 
A mantling chilineſs o'er my boſom ſpread, 
As if that inftant number'd with the dead. 690 
Her voice now ſent a far, imperfect ſound, 
When in a ſwimming trance my pangs were 
drown'd. 
Still farther off ſhe call'd—With ſoft ſurprize, 
| turn'd—but void of ſtrength, and aid to riſe; 
Short, ſhorter, ſhorter yet, my breath I drew: 695 
Then up my ſtruggling ſoul unburthen'd flew. 
Thus from a ſtate, where fin and grief abide, 
Heaven ſummon'd me to mercy—thus I died. 
He ſaid. Th' aſtoniſhment with which 1 ſtart, 
Like bolted ice runs ſhivering through my heart. 
Art thou not mortal then? I cried. But lo! 9or 
His raiment lightens, and his features glow ! 
In ſhady ringlets falls a length of hair; 
Embloom'd his aſpe& ſhines, enlarg'd his air. 
Mild from his eyes enlivening glories beam; 705 
Mild on bis brow fits majeſty ſupreme. 
Bright plumes of every dye, that round him flow, 
Veſt, robe, and wings, in varied luſtre ſhow. 
He lyoks, and forward ſteps with mien divine; 
A grace celeſtial gives him all to ſhine: 710 
He ſpeak-— Nature is raviſh'd at the found, 
The foreſts move, and ſtreams ſtand liſtening 
round! 

Thus he. As incorruption I aſſum'd, 
As inſtant in immortal youth I bloom'd ! 
Renew'd, and chang'd, I felt my vital ſprings, 715 
With different lights diſcern'd the form'of things ; 
To earth my paſſions fell like miſts away, 
And reaſon open'd in eternal day. 
Swifter than thought from world to world I flew, 
Celeſtial knowledge ſhone in every view. 720 
My food was truth what tranſport could I miſs ? 
My proſpeR, all. iufiuitude of bliſs. 
Olympia met me firſt, and, ſmiling gay, 
Onward to mercy led the ſhining way; 
As far tranſcendant to her wonted air, 725 


ele amprous hours, that plaintive echoes bore? 


As her dear wonted felf to many a fair ! 
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In voice, and form, beauty more beauteous ſhows, 

And harmony ſtill more harmonious grows. 

She points out ſou's, who taught me friendſhip's 
charms, 730 


They gaze, they glow, they ſpring into my arms ! | 


Well pleas'd, high anceſtors my view command ; 
Patrons and patriots all; a glorious band ! 
Horatio too, by. well-born fate refin'd, 
Shone out white-rob'd with ſaints, a ſpotleſs 
mind! 
What once, below, ambition made him miſs, 735 
Humility here gain'd, a life of bliſs! 
Though late, let ſinners then from ſin depart ! 
Heaven never yet deſpis'd the eontrite heart. 
Laft ſhone, with ſweet, exalted luſtre grac'd, 
The SERAPH-BARD, in higheſt order plac'd! 740 
Seers, lovers, legiſlators, prelates, kings, 
All raptur'd liſten, as he raptur'd ſings. 
Sweetneſs and ftrength his look and lays employ, 
Greet {miles with ſmiles, and every joy with joy: 
Charmful he roſe ; his ever-charmful tongue 745 
Joy to our ſecond hymeneals ſung ; ; 
Still as we pafs'd, the bright, celeſtial throng 
Hail'd us in ſocial love, and heavenly ſong. 
Of that no more! my deathleſs friendſhip ſee ! 
T come an Angel to the Muſe and 'Thee. 750 
Theſe lights, that vibrate, and promiſcuous ſhine, 
Are emanations all of forms divine. 
And here the Muſe, though melted from thy gaze, 
Stands among ſpirits, mingling rays with rays. 
If thou would'ſt peace attain, my words attend, 
The laſt, fond words of thy departed friend! 756 
True joy's a ſeraph, that to heaven aſpires, 
Vnhart it triumphs mid” celeſtial choirs. 
But ſhould no cares a mortal ſtate moleſt, 
Life were a ſtate of ignorance at Beſt. _ 760 
Know then, if ills oblige thee to retire, 
Thoſe ills ſolemnity of thought inſpire. 
Did not the ſoul abroad for objects roam, 
Whence could ſhe learn to call ideas home? 
Juſtly to know thyſelf, peruſe mankind ; 765 
To know thy God, paint nature on thy mind: 
Without ſuch ſcience of the worldly ſcene, 
What is retirement — Empty pride or ſpleen : 
But with it wiſdem. There ſhall cares refine, 


| 


Render'd by contemplation half-divine. 770 | 


Truſt not the frantic, or myſterious guide, 

Nor ſtoop a captive to the ſchoolman's pride. 

On nature's wonders fix alone thy zeal ! 

They dim not reaſon, when they truth reveal ; 
So ſhall religion in thy heart endure, 775 
From all traditionary falſehood pure; 

So life make death familiar to thy eye, 

So ſhalt thou live, as thou may'ſt leain to die; 
And, though thou view'ſt thy worſt oppreſſor 
have, ; 

From tranſient woe, immortal bliſs derive, 780 
Farewcli—Nay, ſtop the parting tear !—l go! 
But leave the Muſe thy comforter below. 

He ſaid. Inſtant his pinions upward ſoar, 

He leſſening as they riſe, till ſcen no more. [785 


SAVAGE'S POEMS 


THE BASTARD, 


N gayer hours, when high my fancy ran, 
The Muſe, exulting, thus her lay began. 
Bleſt be the Baſtard's birth I through wondrony 
Ways, + 
He ſhines eccentric like a comet's blaze 1 
No ſickly fruit of faint compliance He 5 
He ! ſtampt in nature's mint of ecſtacy | 
He lives to build, not boaſt, a generous race: 
No tenth tranſmitter of a fooliſh face, 
His daring hope, no fire's example bounds ; 
His firſt-born lights, no prejudice confounds. to 
He, kindling, from within, requires no flame; 
He glories in a Baſtard's glowing name. 
Born to himſelf, by no poſſeſſion led, 
In freedom foſter'd, and by fortune fed; [15 
Nor guides, nor rules, his ſovereign choice control, 
His body independent as his ſoul; 
Loos'd to the world's wide range—enjoy'd no aim, 
Preſcrib'd no duty, and aſſign'd no name: 
Nature's unbounded ſon, he ſtands alone, 
His heart unbiaſs'd, and his mind his own. 20 
O Mother, yet no Mother! *tis to you, 
My thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd claims are due. 
You, unenſlav'd to Nature's narrow laws, 
Warm championeſs for freedom's ſacred cauſe, 
From all the dry devoirs of blood and line, 25 
From ries maternal, moral and divine, . 
Diſcharg'd my graſping ſoul; puſh'd me from ſhore, 
And launch'd me into life without an oar. 
What had I loft, if, conjugally kind, 
By nature hating, yet by vows confin'd, 30 
Untaught the matrimonial bounds to flight, 
And coldly conſcious of a hufband's right, 
You had faint-drawn me with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life by force your own! {35 


| Then, while your backward will retrench'd deſire, 
And unconcurring ſpirits lent no fire, 


I had been born your dull, domeſtic heir, 

Load of your life, and motive of your care; 

Perhaps been poorly rich, and meanly great, 

The ſlave of pomp, a cypher in the ſtate; 40 

Lordly neglectful of a worth unknown, 

And flumbering in a feat, by chance my own. 
Far nobler bleſſings wait the Baſtard's lot; 

Conceiv'd in rapture, and with fire begot! 

Strong as neceſſity, he ſtarts away, 45 


Climbs againſt wrongs. and brightens into day. 


Thus unprophetic, Jately miſinſpir'd, a 
I ſung: Gay fluttering hope, my fancy fir d; 
Inly ſecure, through conſcious ſcorn of ill, 
Nor taught by wiſdom, how to balance will, #9 
Raſhly deceiv'd, I ſaw no pits to ſhun, 
But thought to purpoſe and to act were one; 
Heedleſs what pointed cares pervert his way, 
Whom caution arms not, and whom woes betray ; 
But now, expos'd, and ſhrinking from diſtreſs, 55 
1 fly to ſhelter, while the tempeſts preſs; 
My Muſe to grief reſigns the varying tone, 
The raptures languiſh, and the numbers groan. | 


While Contemplation weigh'd the myſtic view, 
The lights all vaniſh'd, and the viſion flew. 


O memory! thou ſoul of joy and pain 6 
Thou actor of our paſſions o'er again ! 
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Why doſt thou aggravate the wretch's woe ? 
Why add continuous ſmart to every blow ? 
Few are my joys; alas! how ſoon forgot ! 
oOn that kind quarter thou invad'ſt me not: | 
While ſharp and numberleſs my ſorrows fall; 65 
Yet thou repeat'ſt, and multiply'd them all ! 

Is chance a guilt? that my diſaſterous heart, 
For miſchief never meant, muſt ever ſmart? 
Can ſelf-defence be fin !—Ah, plead no more! 
What though no purpos'd malice ſtain'd thee 

o'er ? 70 
Had heaven befriended thy unhappy fide, 
Thou hadſt not been provok'd—Or thou hadſt 
di ed - j 


Far be the guilt of homeſhed blood from all 
On whom, unſought, embroiling dangers fall! 
Still the pale Dead revives, and lives to me, 75 
To me! through Pity's eye condemn'd to ſee. 
Remembrance veils his rage, but ſwells his fate; 
Griev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late. 
Young, and unthoughtful then; who knows, one 
day, 

What cipenivg virtues might have made their 
way! 80 

He might have liv'd till folly died in ſhame, 

Till kindling wiſdom felt a thirſt for fame. 

He might perhaps his country's friend have 
prov'd; | 

Both happy, generous, candid, and belov'd, 

He might have ſav'd ſome worth, now doom'd 
to fall; | | 

And I, perchance, in him, have murder'd all. 

O fate of late repentance! always vain : 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 

Where ſhall my hope find reſt ?—No Mother's 
care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 90 

No father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 

Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reſtrain'd, 

ls it not thine to ſnatch ſome powerful arm, 

Firſt to advance, then ſkreen from future harm? 

Am 1 return'd from death, to live in pain? gg 

Or would Imperial Pity ſave in vain ? 

Diſtruſt it not What blame can-mercy find, 

Which gives at once a life, and rears a mind? 

Mother, miscall'd, farewell —of ſoul ſevere, 
This ſad reflection yet may force one tear; 100 
All 1 was wretched by to you I ow'd, 

Alone from ſtrangers every comfort flow'd ! 

Loſt to the life you gave, your ſon no more, 
And now adopted, who was doom'd before, 
New-born, I may a nobler Mother claim, 105 
But dare not whiſper her immortal name; 
Supremely lovely, and ſerenely great! 

Mjeſtic Mother of a knceling State! 

Quzzs of a People's heart, who nc'er before! 
Apreed—yet now with one conſent adore! IIO 
Oue conteſt yet remains in this deſire, 

Woo moſt ſhall give applauſe, where all admire, 

Vor. V. | 


85 | And virtue, loſing rigour, learns to pleaſe. 20 
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VERSES OCCASIONED BY 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LADY 


VISCOUNTESS TYRCONNELL's 
RECOVERY AT BATH. l. 


A Thames with pride beholds Auguſta's 
charms, a | 

And either India pours into her arms; 25 

Where Liberty bids honeſt arts abound, 

And pleafures dance in one eternal round; 

High-thron'd appears the laughter - loving dame, 5 

Goddeſs of mirth]! Euphroſyne her name. 

Her ſmile more cheerful than a vernal morn; 

| All life! all bloom! of Youth and Fancy born. 

Touch'd into joy, what hearts to her ſubmit 1 

She looks her Sire, and ſpeaks her Mother's wit. 10 
O'er the gay world the ſweet inſpirer reigns; 

Spleen flies, and Elegance her pomp ſuſtains. 

Thee, goddeſs! thee! the fair and young obey ; 

Wealth, Wit, Love, Muſic, all confeſs thy ſway. 

In the bleak wild ev'n Want by thee is bleſs'd, 15 

And pamper'd Pride without thee pines for reſt, 

The rich grow richer, while in thee they find 

The matchleſs treaſure of a ſmiling mind, 

Science by thee flows ſoft in ſocial eaſe, 


The goddeſs ſummons each illuſtrious name, 
Bids the gay talk, and forms th' amuſive game. 
She, whoſe fair throne is fix'd in human fouls, 
From joy to joy her eye delighted rolls. 

But where (ſhe cried) is ſhe, my favourite 1 ſhe 25 
Of all my race, the deareſt far to me 

Whoſe life's the life of each refin'd delight ? 

She ſaid—But no Tyrconnel glads her fight. 
Swift ſunk her laughing eyes in languid fear; 
Swift roſe the ſwelling ſigh, and trembling tear. 30 
In kind low murmurs all the loſs 'deplore ! 
Tyrconnel droops, and pleaſure is no more. 

The goddeſs, filent, paus'd in muſeful air; 
But Mirth, like Virtue, cannot long deſpair. 
Celeſtial-hinted thoughts gay hope inſpir d, 35 
Smiling the roſe, and all with hope were fir'd. 
Where Bath's aſcending turrets meet her eyes; 
Straight waſted on the tepid breeze ſhe flies, 

She flies, her eldeſt ſiſter Health to find; | 
She finds her on the mountain-brow reclin'd. 40 
Around her birds in earlieſt concert ſing 

Her cheek the ſemblance of the kindling ſpring ; 
Freſh-tinur'd like a ſummer- evening ſky, 
And a mild ſun ſits ſmiling in her eye. 

Looſe to the wind her verdant veſtments flow; 45 
Her limbs yet-recent from the ſprings below ; 
There oft ſhe bathes, then peaceful ſits ſecure, 
Where every gale is fragrant freſh and pure; 
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Where flowers and herbs their cordial odours blend, 
And all their balmy virtues fait aſcend. 50 
Hail, ſiſter, hail! (the kindred goddeſs cries) 
No common ſuppliant ſtands before your eyes. 
You, with whoſe living breath the morn is 
- fraught, Þ 
Fluſh the fair cheek, and point the cheerful 
thought! | 
Strength, vigour, wit, depriv'd of thee, decline! 55 
Each finer ſenſe, that forms delight, is thine ! 
Bright ſuns by thee. diffuſe a brighter blaze, 
And the freſh green a freſher green diſplays! 
Without thee pleaſures die, or duily cloy, 
And life with thee, howe'er depreſs'd, is joy. 60 
Such thy vaſt power !—The Deity replies. 
Mirth never aſks a boon, which Health denies, 
Our mingled gifts tranſcend imperial wealth; 
Health ſtrengthens Mirth, and Mirth inſpirits 
Health. . 7 65 
Theſe gales, yon ſprings, herbs, flowers, and ſun, 
are mine; | 
Thine is their ſmile ! be all their infiuence thine. 
Euphroſyne rejoins—Thy friendſhip prove] 
See the dear, ſickening object of my love! 
Shall that warm heart, ſo cheerful ev'n in pain, 
So form'd to pleaſe, unpleas'd itſelf remain? 70 
Siſter} in her my ſmile anew diſplay, ; 
And all the ſocial world ſhall bleſs thy ſway. 
Swift, a8 ſhe ſpeaks, Health ſpreads the purple 


wing, 
Soars in the coloar'd clouds, and ſheds the ſpring : 
Now bland and ſweet ſhe floats along in air; 75 
Air feels, and ſoftening own th' ethereal fair 
In ftill deſcent ſhe melts on opening flowers, 
And deep impregnates plants with genial ſhowers, 
The genial ſhowers, new-riſing to the ray, 
Exhale in roſeate clouds, and glad the day. 80 
Now in a zephyr's borrow'd voice ſhe fings, 
Sweeps the freſh dews, and ſhakes them from her 
wings, 9 
Shakes them embalm'd; or, in a gentle kiſs, 
Breathes the ſure earneſt of awakening bliſs. 
Sapphira feels it, with a ſoft ſurprize, 85 
Glide through her veins, and quicken in her eyes! 
Inſtant in her own form the goddeſs glows, 
Where, bubbling warm, the mineral water flows; 
'Then, plunging, to the flood new virtue gives ; 
Steeps every charm ; and, as ſhe bathes, it lives lo 
As from her locks ſhe ſheds the vital ſhower, 
"Tis done! (ſhecries) theſe ſprings poſſeſs my power! 
Let theſe immediate to thy darling roll 
Health, vigour, life, and gay-returning ſoul. 
Thou ſmil/ſt Euphroſyne; and conſcious ſee, 95 
Prompt to thy ſmile, how Nature joys with thee. 
All is green life! all beauty roſy-bright; 
Full Harmony, young Love, and dear Delight! 
See verual Hours lead circling Joys along!“ 
All ſun, all bloom, all fragrance, and all ſong! 100 
Receive thy care! Now Mirth aud Health 
combine. | | ; 
Fach heart ſhall gladden, and each virtue ſhine, 
Quick to Auguſta bear thy prize away; 
There let her ſmile, and bid a world be gay. 


— 


s POEM V. 
r 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 


> TILL let low wits, who ſenſe nor honour prize, 
8 Sncer at all gratitude, all truth diſguiſe; 
At living worth, becauſe alive, exclaim, 
Inſult the exil'd, and the dead defame 
Such paint, what pity veils in private woes, 5 
And what we ſee with grief, with mirth expoſe; 
Studious to urge (whom will mean authors ſpare?) 
The chila's, the parent's, and the conſort's tear: 
Unconſcious of what pangs the heart may rend, 
Jo loſe what they have ne*er deſery'd—a friend. 10 
Such, ignorant of facts, invent, relate, 
Expos'd perſiſt, and anſwer'd till debate: 
Such, but by foils, the clearclt luſtre ſee, 
And deem aſperſing others, praiſing thee. 
Far from theſe tracks my honeſt lays aſpire, 135 
And greet a generous heart with generous fire. 
Truth be my guide! Truth, which thy virtue claims! 
'Thi>, nor the poet, nor the patron ſhames } 
When party-minds ſhall loſe contracted views, 
And hiſtory queſtion the recording Muſe; 20 
"1'is this alone to afrer-times muſt ſhine, 
And ſtamp the poet and his theme divine. 

Long has my Muſe, from many a mournful cauſe, 
Sung with ſmall power, nor ſought ſublime applauſe; 
From that great point ſhe now ſhall urge her ſcope; 
On that fair promiſe reſt her future hope; 

Where policy, from ſtate-illuſion clear, 

Can through an open aſped ſhine ſincere; 
Where. Science, Law, and Liberty depend, 

And own the patron, patriot, and the friend; 30 
(That breaſt to feel, that eye on worth to gaze, 
hat ſmile to cheriſh, and that hand to raiſe !) 
Whoſe beſt of hearts her beſt of thoughts inflame, 


| Whoſe joy is bounty, and whoſe gift is fame, 


Where, for relief, flies Innocence diſtreſs'd? 35 
To you, who chace oppreſſion from th* oppreſs'd; 
Who, when complaint to you alone belongs, 
Forgive your own, though not a people's wrongs: 
Who ſtill make public property your care, 

And thence bid private grief no more deſpair. 40 

Alk they what ſtate your ſheltering care ſhall 

own? | | 
'Tis youth, *tis age, the cottage, and the throne: 
Nor can the priſon *ſcape your ſearching eye, 
Your ear ſtill opening to the captive's cry, 
Nor lets was promis'd from thy carly ſkill, 45 
Ere power enforc'd benevolence of will! 
ro friends refit.'d, thy private life adher'd, 
By thee improving, ere by thee prefer CCG. 
Well hadſt thou weigh'd what truth ſuch friends 
afford, | 


With thee reſigning, and with thee reſtor d. 50 


Thou taught'ſt them all extenſive love to bear, 
And now mankind with thee their friendſhips ſhare. 
As the rich cloud by due degrees expands, 
And ſhowers down plenty thick on ſundry lands, 
Thy ſpreading worth in various bounty fell, 55 


Made genius flouriſh, and made art excell. 
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How many, yet deceiv'd, all power oppoſe ? 
Their fr wi gg as decreaſe their woes; 
Jealous of bondage, while they freedom gain, 

And moſt oblig'd, moſt eager to complain. 60 

But well we count our bliſs, if well we view, 
When power oppreſſion, not protection grew; 
View preſent ills that puniſh diſtant climes; 

Or bleed in memory here from ancient times. 

Mark firſt the robe abus'd Religion wore, 65 
Story'd with griefs, and ſtain'd with human gore ! 
What various tortures, engines, fires, reveal, 
Study'd, empower'd, and ſanctify'd by zeal ? 

Stop here, my Muſe !—- Peculiar woes deſcry ! 
Bid them in ſad ſucceſſion ſtrike thy eye! 70 
Lo, to her eye the ſad ſucceſſion ſprings ! 

She looks, ſhe weeps, and, as ſhe weeps, ſhe ſings. 
See the doom'd Hebrew of his ſtores bereft ! 

See holy murder juſtify the theft! 

His ravag'd gold ſome uſeleſs ſhrine ſhall raiſe, 75 
His gems on ſuperſtitious idols blaze ! 

His wife, his babe, deny'd their little home, 
Stripp'd, ſtarv'd, unfriended, and unpity'd roam, 

Lo, the Prieſt's hand the Wafer-God ſupplies !— 
A King by conſecrated poiſon dies! 80 

Sec Learning range yon broad æthereal plain, 
From world to world, and god-like Science gain ! 
Ah! what avails the curious fearch ſuſtain'd, 

The finiſh'd toil, the god-like Science gain'd ? 
Sentenc'd to flames th* expanſive wiſdom fell, 85 
And truth from heaven was ſorcery from hell. 

See Reaſon bid each myſtic wile retire, 

Strike out new light! and mark!—the wiſe admire! 
Zeal ſhall ſuch hereſy, like Learning, hate; 
The ſame their glory, and the ſame their fate. 90 

Lo, from ſought mercy, one his life receives ! 
Life, worſe than death, that cruel mercy gives: 
The man, perchance, who wealth and honours bore, 
Slaves in the mine, or ceaſeleſs ſtrains the oar. 

So doom'd are theſe, and ſuch perhaps, our doom, 95 
Own'd we a Prince, avert it, heaven! from Rome. 

Nor private worth alone falſe Zeal aſſails; 

Whole nations bleed when Higotry prevails. 
What are ſworn friendſhips? Whatare kindred ties? 
What's ſaith with hereſy ? (the zealot cries.) 100 
Sce, when war finks, the thundering cannon's roar; 
When wounds, and death, and diſcord are no more; 
When muſic bids undreading joys advance, 
Swell the ſoft hour, and turn the ſwimming dance: 
When, to crown theſe, the ſocial ſparkling bowl 105 
Lifts the cheer'd ſenſe, and pours out all the foul; 
Sudden he ſends red maſſacre abroad; 
Faithleſs to man, to prove his faith to God. 
What pure perſuaſive eloquence denies, [11c 
All-drunk with blood, the arguing ſword ſupplics; 
The ſword, which to th' aſſaſſin's hand is given! 
Th'affaſſin'shand!—pronounc'dthe hand of heaven 
Sex bleeds with ſex, and infancy with age; 
No rank, no place, no virtue, ſtops his rage; 
Shall ſword, and flame, and devaſtation ceaſe, 115 
To pleaſe with zeal, wild zeal! the God of Peace ? 
Nor leſs abuſe has ſcourg'd the civil ſtate, 
When a King's will became a nation's fate, 


Enormous power ! Nor noble, nor ſerene; 

Now fierce and cruel; now but wild and mean. 1 20 
See titles ſold, to raiſe th* unjuſt ſupply! 
Compell'd the purchaſe! or be fin'd, or buy! 

No public ſpirit, guarded well by laws, 
Uncenſur'd cenſures in his country's cauſe. | 
See from the merehant forc'dth' unwilling loan! 125 
Who dares deny, or deem his wealth his own ? 
Denying, ſee! where dungeon-damps ariſe, 
Diſeas'd he pines, and unaſſiſted dies. 

Far more than maſſacre that fate accurſt ! 


New courts of cenſure griev'd with new offence, 
Tax'd without power, and fin'd without pretence, 
Explain'd, at will, each ſtatute's wreſted aim, 
Fill marks of merit were the marks of ſhame ; 

So monſtrous !—Life was the ſevereſt grief, 135 
And the worſt death ſeem'd welcome for relief. 
In vain the ſubject ſought redreſs from law, 

No ſenate liv'd the partial judge to awe t 

Senates were void, and ſenators confin'd 

For the great cauſe of Nature and Mankind; 140 
Who kings ſuperior to the people own; 
Yet prove the law ſuperior to the throne, 

Who can review without a generous tear, 

A Church, a State, ſo impious, ſo ſevere; 

A land uncultur'd through polemic jars, I45 
Rich !—but with carnage from inteſtine wars 
The hand of Induſtry employ'd no more, 

And Commerce flying to ſome ſafer ſhore; 

All property reduc'd, to Power a prey, +3 
And Senſe and Learning chac'd by Zeal away? 150 
Who honours not each dear departed ghoſt, 

That trove for Liberty ſo won, ſo loſt ; 

So well regain'd when god-like William roſe, 
And firſt entail'> the bleſſing George beſtows ? 


And bid theſe emulate Eliza's days; 

Still ſerve a Prince, who, o'er his people great, 
As far tranſcends in virtue, as in ſtate! 

The- Muſe purſues thee to thy rural ſeat; 
Ev'n there ſhall Liberty inſpire retreat. 160 
When ſolemn cares in flowing wit are drown'd, 
And ſportive chat and ſocial laughs go round: 
Ev'n then, when pauſing mirth begins to fail, 
The converſe varies to the ſerious tale. 

Thetale pathetic ſpeaks ſome wretch that owes 165 
To ſome deficient law reliefleſs woes. 
What inſtant pity warms thy generous breaſt ! 


| How all the legiſlator lands contels'd! 
Now ſprings the hint! tis now improv'd tothought! - 


Now ripe! and now to public welfare brought! 170 
New bills, which regulating means beſtow, 
Juſtice preſerve, yet ſoftening mercy know: 
Juſtice ſhall low vexatious wiles decline, | 
And ſtill thrive moſt, when lawyers maſt repine, 
Juſtice from jargon ſhall refin'd appear, 175 
ro knowledge through our native language clear, 
Hence we may learn, no more deceiv'd by law, 
Whence wealth and life their beſt aſſurance draw. 
The freed Inſolvent, with induſtrious hand, 


Striyes yet to ſatisfy the juſt demand: 139 


237 


As of all deaths the lingering is the worſt. 130 


May Walpole ſtill the growing triumph raiſe, 155 
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Thus ruthleſs men, who would his powers reſtrain, 
Oft what ſeverity would loſe obtain. | 
Theſe, and a thouſand gifts, thy thought acquires, 
W iuch'! 1berty bencyolent inſpires. 

From Liberty the its of law increaſe, 185 
Plenty, and joy, a all the arts of peace. 
Abroad the merchant, while the tempeſts rave, 
Adventurous ſails, nor fears the winds and wave; 
At home untir'd we find th' auſpicious hand [190 
With flocks, and herds, and harveſts, bleſs the land: 
While there, the peaſant glads the grateful ſoil, 
Here mark the ſhipwright, there the maſon toil, 
Hew, "ſquare, and rear, magnificent, the ſtone, 
And give our oaks a glory not their own! 

What life demands by this obeys her call, I95 
And added elegance conſummates all. | 
Thus ſtately cities, atelier navies riſe, 

And ſpread our grandeur under diſtant ſkies. 
From Liberty each nobler ſcience ſprung, 


A Bacon brighten'd, and a Spenſer ſung: 200 


A Clarke and Locke new tracks of truth explore, 
And Newton reaches heights unreach'd before. 
What Trade ſees Property that wealth maintain, 
Which Induſtry no longer dreads to gain; [205 
What tender conſcience kneels with fears reſign'd, 
Enjoys her worſhip, and avows her mind; 
What genius now from want to fortune climbs, 
And to ſafe Science every thought ſublimes ; 
What Royal Power, from his ſuperior ſtate, 
Sees public happineſs his own create; 210 
But kens thoſe patriot-ſouls, to which he owes 
Of old each ſource, whence now each bleſſing flows? 
And if ſuch ſpirits from their heaven deſcend, 


And blended flame, to point one glorious end; 


Flame ſrom one breaſt, and thence to Britain 
ſhine, 215 
What love, what praiſe, O Walpole, then is thine ? 
THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT, 
A POEM, | 
ON HER MAJESTY's BIRTH-DAY, pan ad 
| | No. 1. | 
1 twenty tedious moons have roll'd away, 
Since hope, kind flattererl tun'd my penſive lay, 
Whiſpering, that you, who rais'd me from deſpair, 
Meant, by your ſmiles, to make life worth my care; 
With itying hand an orphan's tears to ſkreen 5 
And oer the motherleſs extend the queen. 
Twill be—the prophet guides the poct's ſtrain ! 
Grief never touch'd a heart like yours in vain : 
Heaven gave you power, becauſe you love to bleſs ; 
And pity, when you feel it, is redreſs. _ 10 
wo fathers join'd to rob my claim of one! 
My mother too thought fit to have no ſon ! 
The ſenate next, whoſe aid the helpleſs own, 
Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone! 
Vet parents pityleſs, nor peers unkind, 155 


Nor titles loſt, nor woes myſterious join d, 


'$'POEM 8. 


Strip me of hope—by heav'n thus * 
To find a Pharaoh's daughter in the ſide. 

You cannothear unmov'd, when wrongs implore, 
Your heart is woman, tho' your mind be more; 20 
Kind, like the power who gave you to our prayers, 
You would not lengthen life to ſharpen cares; 
They, who a barren leave to live beſtow, 
| Snatch but from death, to ſacrifice to woe. 


| Whence ſhould I hope, if not from heaven and you? 

Nor dare I groan beneath affliction's rod, 

My queen my mother, and my father—God. 

The pitying Muſes ſaw me wit purſue ; 

A baſtard-ſon, alas! on that fide too, 30 

Did not your eyes exalt the poet's fire, 

And what the Muſe denies, the queen inſpire? 

While rifing thus your heavenly ſoul to view, 

learn, how angels think, by copying you. 
Great princeſs! 'tis decreed—once every year 35 

I march uncall'd your Laureat Volunteer; 

Thus ſhall your poet his low genius raiſe, 

And charm the world with truths too vaſt for praiſe, 

Nor need I dwell on glories all your own, [40 

Since ſurer means to tempt your ſmiles are known ; 

Your Poet ſhall allot your lord his part, Y 

And paint him in his nobleſt throne—your heart. 
Is there a greatneſs that adorns Him beſt, 

A riſing wiſh, that ripens in his breaſt ? 

Has He foremeant ſome diſtant age to bleſs, 45 

Diſarm oppreſſion, or expel diſtreſs? 

Plans He ſome ſcheme to reconcile mankind, 

People the ſeas, and buſy every wind ? 

Would he by pity the deceiv'd reclaim, 

And ſmile contending factions into ſhame? 50 

Would his example lend his Jaws a weight, 

And breathe his own ſoft morals o'er his ſtate? 

The Muſe ſhall find it all, ſhall make it ſeen, 

And teach the world his praiſe, to charm his queen. 


Nor frown, fair favourite of a people's hearts! 
Happy if, plac'd, 13 beneath your eye, 
My Muſe, unpenſion'd, might her pinions try; 
Fearleſs to fail, whilſt you indulge her flame, 
And bid me proudly boaſt your Laureat's name; 60 
Renobled thus by wreaths my queen beſtows, 

I loſe all memory of wrongs and woes, 


THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT, 
A POEM, 
ON HER MAJESTY's BIRTH-DAY, 1738. 


; NO. II. ; 
* REAT princeſs, tis decreed! once every year, 


4 march uncall'd, your Laureat Volunteer. 


So ſung the Muſe; nor ſung the Muſe in vain : 
My queen accepts, the year renews the ſtrain. - 
Ere firſt your influence ſhone with heavenly aid, 5 
Each thought was terror; for each view was made 


Hated by her from whom my life I drew, 25 


Such be the annual truths my verſe imparts, 55 
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Fortune to life each flowery path deny d; 
No ſcience learn'd to bloom, no lay to glide. 
Inſtead of hallow'd hill, or vocal vale, 
Or ſtream, ſweet-echoing to the tuneful tale; 10 
Damp dens confin'd, or barren defarts ſpread, 
With ſpectres haunted, and the Muſes fled; 
Ruins in penſive emblem ſeem to riſe, 
And all was dark, or wild, to Fancy's eyes, [I5 
But hark ! a gladdening voice all nature chears ! 
Diſperſe, ye glooms! a day of joy appears! 
Hail, happy day !—'Twas on thy glorious morn, 
The firſt, the faireſt of her ſex was born ! 
How ſwift the change ! Cold 
Where-e'er ſhe looks, delight furrounds the eye! 20 
Mild ſhines the ſun, the woodlands warble round, 
The vales ſweet echo, ſweet the rocks reſound ! 
In cordial air, ſoft fragrance floats along ; 
Each ſcene is verdure, and each voice is ſong! | 25 
Shoot from yon orb divine, ye quickening rays ! 
Boundleſs, like her benevolence, ye blaze ! 
Soft emblems of her bounty, fall ye ſhowers! 
And fweet aſcend, and fair unfold. ye flowers 
Ye roſes, lilies, you we earlieſt claim, 
In whiteneſs, and in fragrance, match her fame! 30 
'Tis yours to fade, to fame like hers is due 
Undying ſweets, and bloom for ever new.. 
Ye bloſſoms, that one varied landſcape riſe, 
And ſend your ſcentful tribute to the ſkies ; 
Diffuſive like yon royal branches ſmile, 35 
Grace the young year, and glad the grateful iſle ! 
Attend, ye Muſes ! mark the feather'd quires! 
Thoſe the ſpring wakes, as you the queen inſpires, 
O, let her praiſe for ever ſwell your ſong |! 
Sweet let your ſacred ſtreams the notes prolong, 40 
Clear, and more clear, through all my lays refine ; 
And there let heaven and her reflected ſhine ! 
As, when chill blights from vernal ſuns retire, 
Chearful the vegetative world aſpire, 
Put forth unfolding blooms, and waving try 45 
Th' enlivening influence of a milder ſky ; 
So gives her birth (like yon approaching ſpring) 
The land to flouriſh, and the Muſe to ſing. 
"Twas thus, Zenobia, on Palmyra's throne, 
In learning, beauty, and in virtue ſhone; 50 
Beneath her roſe, Longinus, in thy name, 
The poet's, critick's, and the patriot's fame ! 
ls there (ſo high be you, great princeſs, prais'd!) 
A woe unpitied, or a worth unrais'd ? [55 
Art learns to ſoar by your ſweet influence taught; 
In life well cheriſh'd ; nor in death forgot: 
In death, as life, the learn'd your goodneſs tell! 
Witneſs the ſacred buſts of Richmond's cell ! 
Sages, who in unfading light will ſhine ; 
Who graſp'd at ſcience, like your own, divine! 60 
The Muſe, who hails with ſong this glorious 
- morn, 
Now looks through days, through months, through 
years unborn ; 
All white they riſe, and in their courſe expreſt 
A king by kings rever'd, by ſubjects bleſt 1 
A queen, where-e'er true greatneſs ſpreads in fame; 


Where learning towers beyond her ſcx's aim; 66 


wintery ſorrows fly; 


| Where pure religion no extreme can touch, 


Of faith too little, or of zeal too much; | 

Where theſe behold, as on this bleſs'd of morns, 

What love protects them, and what worth adorns; 

Where-e'er diffuſive goodneſs ſmiles, a queen 71 

Still prais'd with rapture, as wich wonder ſeen! 
See nations round, of every wiſh poſſeſt! 

Life in each eye, and joy in every breaſt! 

Shall I, on what [ lightly touch'd, explain? 75 

Shall I (vain thought!) attempt the finiſh'd Grain 

No !—let the Poet ſtop unequal lays, 

And to the juſt hiſtorian yield your praiſe. 


— —-— 7 
THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. .. 


s A POEM, 
ON HER MAJESTY*s BIRTH-DAY, 1734-5. 


FP NO. Ir. 
N youth no parent nurs'd my infant ſongs, 
"I'was mine to be inſpir'd alone by wrongs; 

Wrongs, that with life their fierce attack began, 

Drank infant tears, and ſtill purſue the man. 

Life ſcarce is life Dejection all is mine; 

The power, that loves in lonely ſhades to pine; 

Of fading cheek, of unelated views; 

Whoſe weaken'd eyes the rays of hope refuſe, 

Tis mine the mean, inhuman pride to find; | 

| Who ſhuns th' oppreſs'd, to fortune only kind; 10 

Whoſe pity is inſult, and whoſe cold reſpect 

Is keen as ſcorn, ungenerous as ueglect. 


| | Void of benevolent, obliging grace, 


Ev'n dubious friendſhip half averts his face, 
Thus ſunk in ſickneſs, thus with woes oppreſt, 15 
How ſhall the fire awake within my breaſt ? 
How ſhall the Muſe her flagging pinions raiſe ? 
How tune her voice to Carolina's praiſe? 

From jarring thought no tuneful raptures flow; 
Theſe with fair days and gentle ſeaſons glow 3 ao 
Such give alone ſweet Philomel to fing, 

And Philomel 's the poet of the ſpring. 

But ſoft, my ſoul! ſee yon celeſtial light! 

| Before whoſe lambent luſtre breaks the night. 

It glads me like the morning clad in dews, 25 

And beams reviving from the vernal Muſe :. 


| | Inſpiring joyous peace, tis the ! *tis ſhe ! 


A ſtranger long to miſery and me. 
Her verdant mantle gracefully declines, 


To form her garland, Zephyr, from his wing, 


ſpring. 
Her looks how lovely! health and joy have lent 
Bloom to her cheek, and to her brow content. 
Behols, ſweet-beaming her ætherial eyes! 35 
Soft as the Pleiades o'er the dewy ſkies. 


She blunts the point of care, alleviates woes, 


And pours the balm of comfort and repoſe ; 


And, flower-embroider'd, as it varies, ſhines, 30 


Throws the firſt flowers and foliage of the 
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240 
Bids the heart yield to Virtue's ſilent call; 


Who hunt for toys which pleaſe with tinſel ſhine; 

For which they ſquabble, and for which they pine. 

Oh! hear her voice, more mellow than the gale, 

That 29 thro' ſhepherd's pipe enchants the 

Hark! ſhe invites from city ſmoke and noiſe, 45 

Vapours impure, and from impurer joys ; 

From various evils, that, with rage combin'd, 

- Untune the body, and pollute the mind: 

From crouds, to whom no ſocial faith belongs, 

Who tread one circle of deceit and wrongs; 50 

With whom politeneſs is but civil guil, 

And laws oppreſs, exerted by the vile. 

To this oppos'd, the Muſe preſents the ſcene ; 

Where ſylvan pleaſures ever ſmile ſerene; 

Pleafures that emulate the bleſt above, 55 

Health, innocence, and peace, the Muſe, and Love; 

Pleaſures that raviſh, while alternate wrought 

By friendly converſe, and abſtracted thought. 

Theſe ſooth my throbbing breaſt. No loſs I mourn ; 

Though both from riches and from grandeur 
torn. ; 15 $4 60 

Weep I a cruel mother? No—1 've ſeen, 

From heaven, a pitying, a maternal queen. 

One gave me life; but would no comfort grant; 

She more than life reſum'd by giving want. 

Would ſhe the being which ſhe gave deſtroy? 65 

My queen gives life, and bids me hope for joy. 

Honours and wealth 1 chearfully reſign; 

If competence, if learned eaſe be mine! 

If I by mental, heartful joys be fir'd, | 

And in the vale by all the Muſe inſpir'd! 70 

Here ceaſe my plaint—Seeyoneplivening ſcenes! 

Child of the ſpring ! Behold the beſt of queens ! 

Softneſs and heauty roſe this heavenly morn, 

Dawn'd wiſdom, and benevolence was born. | 

Joy, o'er a people, in her influence roſe; 75 

Like that which ſpring o'er rural nature throws. 

War to the peaceful pipe reſigns his roar, 

And breaks his billows on ſome diſtant ſhore. 

Domeſtic diſcord ſinks beneath her ſmile, 

And arts, and trade, and plenty, glad the iſle. 80 

Lo! induſtry ſurveys, with feaſted eyes, 

His due reward, a plenteous harveſt riſe ! 

Nor (taught by commerce) joys in that alone; 

But ſees the harveſt of a world his own. _ 85 

Hence thy juſt praiſe, thou mild, majeſtic Thames 

Rich river! richer than Pactolus' ſtreams ! 

Than thoſe renown'd of yore, by poets roll'd 

O'er intermingled pearls, and ſands of gold. 

How glorious thou, when from old ocean's urn, 

Loaded with India's wealth, thy waves return! go 

Alive thy banks! along cach bordering line, 

High cultur'd blooms, inviting villas ſhine : 

And while around ten thouſand beauties glow, 

Theſe {till o'er thoſe redoubling luſtre throw. [95 

Come then (ſo whiſper'd the indulgent Muſe) 


Come then, and hyma this day! The pleaſing 
ſcene 


« Shews, in each view, the genius of thy queer, 


And ſhews Ambition's ſons mere children all; | 40 


| 


Come then, in Richmond groves thy ſorrows loſe! }. 


BAVAGE'S POEMS 


tc Hear Nature whiſpering in the breeze her ſ ! 
* Hear her ſweet warbling through the feather 
e, throng ! 


I00 
Come! with the warbling world thy notes unite, 


And with the vegetative ſmile delight 

Sure ſuch a ſcene and ſong will ſoon reſtore 

& Loſt quiet, and give bliſs unknown before; 

* Receive it grateful, and adore, when given, 105 

The goodneſs of thy parent, queen, and heaven! 
With me each private virtue lifts the voice; 


«© While public ſpirit bids a land rejoice : 
| © Ofer all thy queen's benevolence deſcends, 


And wide o'er all her vital light extends. 110 
« As winter ſoftens into ſpring, to you 

** Blooms fortune's ſeaſon, through her ſmile, anew, 
“ Still for paſt bounty, let new lays impart 

* The ſweet effuſions of a grateful heart 

* Caſt though the teleſcope of hope your eye! 115 
There goodneſs infinite, ſupreme, deſcry ! 

“ From him that ray of virtue ſtream'd on earth, 
Which kindled Caroline's bright ſoul to birth. 

„ Rehold ! he ſpreads one univerſal ſpring! [120 
„ Mortals, transform'd'to angels, then ſhall fing ; 
4 Oppreſſion then ſhall fly with want and ſhame, 
“ And bleſſing and exiſtence be the ſame)” 


— — 
THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 


A POEM, 
ON HER MAJESTY»s BIRTH-DAY, 1735-6. 


NO. IV. 
O! the mild ſan ſalutes the opening ſpring, 
, And gladdening nature calls the Muſe to ſing; 
Gay chirp the birds, the bloomy ſweets exhale, 
And health, and ſong, and fragrance fill the gale. 
Yet, mildeſt ſuns, to me are pain ſevere, 5 
And muſic's ſelf is diſcord to my ear! 
[, jocund ſpring, unſympathizing, ſee, 
And health, that comes'to all, comes not to me. 
Dear health onee fled, what ſpirits can I find! [10 
What ſolace meet, when fled my peace of mind? 
From abſent books what ſtudious hint deviſe? 
From abſent friends, what aid to thought can riſe ? 
A genius whiſper'd in my ear—Go ſeek 
Some men of ſtatc !—The muſe your wrongs may 
. ſpeak. 
But will ſuch liſten to the plaintive ſtrain? 15 
'Che happy ſeldom heed th* unhappy's pain. 
To wealth, to honours, wherefore was I born ? 
Why leſt to poverty, repulſe, and ſcorn ? 
Why was | form'd of elegant defires ? 


Thought, which beyond a vulgar flight aſpires! 20 


"Why, by the proud, and wicked, cruſh'd to earth? 
Better the day of death, than day of birth ! 
Thus I exclaim'd: a little cherub ſmil'd; 


“ Hope, I am call'd (faid he), a heaven - born child! 
Wrongs ſure you have; complain you juſtly may :25 
But let wild ſorrow whirl not thought away ! 


Since t. 


TI 


At vern 


SAVAGE” 


No—truſt to honour Þ that you ne'er will ſtain © 
From peerage-blood, which fires your filial vein, 
Truſt more to Providence | from me ne'er ſwerve ! 
Once to diſtruſt, is never to deſerve. 30 
Did not this day a Caroline diſcloſe ? 
1 promis'd at her birth, and bleſſing roſe ! 
(Bleſſing, o'er all the letter'd world to ſhine, 
In knowledge clear, beneficence divine!) 
'Tis hers, as mine, to chace away deſpair; 
Woe undeſerv'd is her peculiar care 
Her bright benevolence ſends me to grief: 
On want ſheds bounty, and on wrong relief.” 
Then calm-ey'd Patience, born of angel-kind, 
Open'd a dawn of comfort on my mind. 40 
With her came Fortitude of god-like air ! 
Theſe arm to conquer ills; at leaſt to bear : 
Arm'd thus, my queen, while wayward fates ordain, 
My life to lengthen, but to lengthen pain; 
Your bard, his ſorrows with a ſmile endures; 
Since to be wretched 1s, to be made yours. 


35 


45 


THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 
_ ODE, 
ON HER MAJESTY's BIRTH-DBY, 1736-7. 


NO, V. : 

E ſpirits bright, that æther rove, 
Tat breathe the vernal ſoul of love; 
Bid health deſcend in balmy dews, 

And life in every gale diffuſe; 

That give the flowers to ſhine, the birds to {ing ; 5 

Oh, glad this natal day, the prime of ſpring 1 -_ 
The virgin ſnow-drop firſt appears; 

Her golden head the crocus rears. 
The flowery tribe, profuſe and gay, 
Spread to the ſoft, inviting ray. 

do arts ſhall bloom by Carolina's ſmile, 

S ſhall her fame waft fragrance o'er the iſle. 
The warblers various, ſweet and clear, 
From bloomy ſprays ſalute the year. 

O Muſe, awake! aſcend and ſing ! 15 
Hail the fair rival of the ſpring ! | 

To woodland honours woodland hymns belong ; 

To her, the pride of arts! the Muſe's ſong. 
Kind, as of late her clement ſway, 

The ſeaſon ſheds a tepid ray. 
The ſtorms of Boreas rave no more; 
The ſtorms of faction ceaſe to roar, 
At vernal ſuns as wintery tempeſts ceaſe, 
dhe, lovely power ! ſmiles faction into peace. 


THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT, 


FOR TRE IST Of MARCH, 1737-8. 


IO 


20 


A POEM SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
TER ATR r 
HUMBLY ADDRESSED TO HIS MAJESTY, 


| NO. VI. 
$ has the Muſe, on this diſtinguiſh'd day, 


But, o lamented change ! the lay muſt flow 
From grateful rapture now to.grateful woe, 
She, to this day who joyous luſtre gave, 


5 
Deſcends for ever to the ſilent gra ve: 


she, born at once to charm us and to mend, 


| Of human race the pattern and the friend. 

- To beor fondly or ſeverely kind, 

To check the raſh or prompt the better mind, 10 
Parents ſhall learn from her, and thus ſhall draw 


From filial love alone a filial awe. 


Who ſeek in avarice wiſdom's art to ſave ; 


Who often ſquander, yet who never gave; 

From her theſe knew the righteous mean to find, 15 

And the mild virtue ſtole on half mankind. 

The laviſh now caught frugal wiſdom's lore; 

Yet ſtill, the more they ſav'd, beſtow'd the more. 

Now miſers learn'd at others woes to melt, 

And ſaw and wonder'l at the change they felt. 20 

The generous, when on her they turn'd their view, 

The generous ev'n themſelves more generous grew, 

Learn'd the ſhunn'd haunts of ſhame-fac'd want 

to trace; : 

To goodneſs, delicacy, adding grace. 

The conſcious cheek no riſing bluſh confeſs'd, 25 

Nor dwelt one thought to pain the modeſt breaſt ; 

Kind and more kind did thus her bounty ſhower, 

And knew no limit but a bounded power. 

This truth the widow's ſighs, alas! proclaim ; 

For this the orphan's tears embalm her fame. 

The wiſe beheld her learning's ſummit gain, 

Yet never giddy grow, nor ever vain: 

But on one ſcience point a ſtedfaſt eye, 

Thar ſcience—how to live and how to die. 
Say, Memory, while to thy grateful ſight 35 

Ariſe her virtues in unfading light, 

What joys were ours, what ſorrows now remain : 


30 


| Ah! how ſublime the bliſs! how deep the pain 


And thou, bright princeſs, ſeated now on high, 

Next one, the faireſt daughter of the ſky, 40 

Whoſe warmsfelt love is to all beings known, 

Thy ſiſter Charity ! next her thy throne ; 

See at thy tomb the Virtues weeping lic ! 

There in dumb ſorrow ſeem the Arts to die. 

So were the ſun o'er other orbs to blaze, 45 

And from our world, like thee, withdraw his 
rays, 

No more to viſit where he warm'd before, 

All life muſt ceaſe, and nature be no more. 

Vet ſhall the Muſe a heavenly height eſſay 

Beyond the weakneſs mix'd with mortal clay; 50 

Beyond the loſs, which, though ſhe bleeds to ſee, 

Though ne'er to be redeem'd, the loſs of thee ! 

Beyond ev'n this, ſhe hails with joyous lay, 

Ihy better birth, thy firſt true natal day; 

A day, that ſees thee borne, beyond the tomb, 55 

o endleſs health, to youth's eternal bloom; 

Borne to the mighty dead, the ſouls ſublime 

Of every famous age, and every clime; 

To goodnels fix'd by truth's unvarying laws, 


To bliſs that knows no period, knows no pauſe —60 


Save when thine eye, trom yonder pure ſerene, 
Sheds a ſoft -ye on this our gloomy ſcene. 
With me now liberty and learning mourn, 


From all relief, like thy lov'd conſort, torn ; 


Tun'd to glad harmony the vernal lay; 


For where can prince or people hope relief, 


65 
When each contend to be ſapreme in grief ? 


242 | 
So vy'd thy virtues, that could point the way, 
So well to govern ; yet ſo well obey. 

Deign ohe look more | ah! ſee thy conſort dear 
Wiſhing all hearts, except his own, to chear. 70 
Lo! ſtill he bids thy wonted bounty flow 
To weeping families of worth and woe. 

He ſtops all tears, however faſt they riſe, 

Save thoſe that ſtill muſt fall from grateful eyes, 

And, ſpite of griets that ſo uſurp his mind, 

Still watches o'er the welfare of mankind, 
Father of thoſe, whoſe rights thy care defends, 


75 


Still moſt their own, when moſt their ſovereign's | 


friends; 5 | 

Then chiefly brave, from bondage chiefly free, [80 
When moſt they truſt, when moſt they copy thee ; 
Ah!] let the loweſt of thy ſubjects pay 
His honeſt heart- felt tributary lay; 
In anguiſh happy, if permitted here, 
One ſigh to vent, to drop one virtuous tear; 
Happier, if pardon'd, ſhould he wildly moan, 

And with a monarch's ſorrow mix his own. 


85 
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GF-PUBLIC SPIRIT 
3 IN REGARD TO 


PUBLIC WORKS: 
AN EPISTLE TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS , 
FREDERIC PRINCE OF WALES. 
; 
COUMTENTS 


Of reſervoirs, and their uſe ; of draining fens, and. 
building bridges, cutting canals, repairing har- | 
bours, and ſtopping inundations, making rivers 
navigable, building light-houſes; of agriculture, 
gardening, and planting for the nobleſt uſes; of 
commerce ; of public roads; of public build- 
ings, viz. ſquares, ſtreets, manſions, palaces, 
courts of juſtice, ſenate-houſes, theatres, hoſ- 
Pitals, churches, colleges; the variety of worthies 

produced by the latter; of colonies. The ſlave- 
trade cenſured, &c. | 


REAT Hope 
G eſſays 
A theme, which, to attempt alone, is praiſe. 
Be Her's a zeal of Public Spirit known ! 
A princely zeal !—a Spirit all your own ! 

Where never Science beam'd a friendly ray, 
Where cne vaſt blank neglecte Nature lay; 
From Public Spirit there, by arts employ'd, 
Creation, varying, glads the cheerleſs void, 

Fail, arts! where fafety, treaſure, and delight, 
On land, on wave, in wondrous works unite! 10 
Thoſe wondrous works, O Mule ! ſucceſſive raiſe, 
And point their worth, their dignity, and praiſe } 
What though no ſtreams, magaificently play'd, 
Riſe a proud column, fall a grand caſcade; {15 
Through nether pipes, which nobler uſe renowns, 
Lo! ductile rivulets viſit diftant towns ! 
Now vaniſh fens, whence vapours riſe no more, 
Whoſe agueiſh influence tainted heaven before. 
The folid iſthmus ſinks a watery ſpace, 


of Britain !—Here the Muſe 


5 


And wonders, in new ſtate, at naval grace. 20 


SAVAGE'S POEM S. 
1 Where the flood deepening rolls, or wide 


From road to road yon arch, conneQive bend: 
Where ports were chozk'd; where mounds, in 

: vain, aroſe ; 

There harbours open, and there breaches cloſe; 
To keels, obedient, ipreads each liquid plain, 25 
And bulwark moles repel the boiſterous main. 
When the ſunk ſun no homeward ſail befriends, 
On the rock's brow the light-houſe kind aſcends, 
And from the ſhoaly, o'er the gulfy way, 
Points to the pilot's eye the warning ray. 30 

Count till, my Muſe (to count, what Muſe can 

' 2 -ceale ) 
The works of Public Spirit, freedom, peace ! 
By them ſhall plants, in foreſts, reach the ſkies; 
Then loſe their leafy pride, and navies riſe. 
(Navies, which to invaſive foes explain, 
Heaven throws not round us rocks and ſeas in vain): 
The fail of commerce in each ſky aſpires, 
And property aſſures what toil acquires, 

Who digs the mine or quarry, digs with glee; . 
No flave !—His option al. d his gain are free; 40 
Him the ſame laws the ſame protection yield, 
Who ploughs the furrow, or who owns the field, 

Unlike, where tyranny the rod maintains 
O'er turfleſs, leafleſs, and uncultur'd plains, 
Here herbs of food and phyſic plenty ſhowers, 45 
Gives fruits to bluſh, and colours various flowers 
Where ſands or ſtony wilds once ſtarv'd the year, 
Laughs the green lawn, and nods the golden ear : 


White ſhine the fleecy race, which fate ſhall doom 
The feaſt of life, the treaſure of the loom. 


50 
On plains now bare ſhall gardens wave their 
groves; 
While ſettling ſongſters woo their feather'd loves. 
Where pathleſs woods no grateful openings knew, 
Walks tempt the ſtep, and viſtas court the view. 
See the parterre confeſs expanſive day; $5 
The grot, eluſive of the noon-tide ray. 
Up yon green ſlope a length of terrace lies, 
Whence gradual landſcapes fade in diſtant ſkies, 
Now the blue lake reflected heaven diſplays; 
Now darkens, regularly-wild, the maze. 
Urns, obeliſks, fanes, ſtatues intervene; 
Now centre, now commence, or end the ſcene. 
Lo, proud alcoves ! lo, ſoft ſequeſter'd bowers! 
Retreats of ſocial, or of ſtudious hours! 
Rank above rank her ſhapely greens aſcend; 65 
here others natively-groteſque depend. 
The rude, the delicate, immingled tell 
How Art would Nature, Nature Art excel; 
And how, while theſe their rival charms impart, 
Art brightens Nature, Nature brightens Art; 79 
Thus, in the various, yet harmonious ſpace, 
Blend order, ſymmetry, and force, and grace. 
When theſe from Public Spirit ſmile, we ſee 
Free=opening gates, and bowery pleaſures free; 
For ſure great ſouls one truth can never miſs, 75 
Bliſs not communicated 1s not bliſs. 
Thus Public Spirit, liberty, and peace, 


Carve, build, and plant, and give the Jand increaſe; 
80 


From peaſant hands imperial works ariſe, 
And Britiſh hence with Roman grandeur vies; 
Not grandeur that in pompous whim appears, ; 
That levels hills, that vales to mountains Tears 


/ 
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That alters nature's regulated grace, — _ 
Meaning to deck, but defſtin'd to deface. [86 
'Though no proud gates, with China's taught to vie, 
Magnificeiitly uſeleſs ſtrike the eye; 

(Uſeleſs, where rocks a ſurer barrier lend, 

Where ſeas encircle, and where fleets defend ;) 
What though no arch of triumph is afſign'd [go 
To laurel'd pride, whoſe ſword hasthinn'd mankind; 
Though no vaſt wall extends from coaſt to coaſt, 
No pyramid aſpires, ſublimely loſt ; 

Yet the ſafe road through rocks ſhall winding tend, 
And the firm cauſeway o'er the clays aſcend. 

Lo! ſtately ftreets, lo! ample ſquares invite 95 
The ſalutary gale, that breathes delight. 

Lo! ſtructures mark the charitable ſoil, 

For caſual ill, maim'd valour, feeble toil 

Worn out with care, infirmity, and age; 
The life here entering, quitting there the ſtage: 100 
The babe of lawleſs birth, doom'd elſe to moan, 
To ſtarve or bleed for errors not his own ! 

Let the frail mother ſcape the fame defil'd, 

If from the murdering mother *ſcape the child! 
Oh! guard his youth from ſin's alluring voice; 105 
From deeds of dire neceſſity, not choice! | 
His grateful hand, thus never harmful known, 
Shall on the public welfare build his own. 


Thus worthy crafts, which low-born life divide, | 


Give towns their opulence, and courts their pride 
Sacred to pleaſure ſtructures riſe elate, ; "oY 
To that ſtill worthy of the wiſe and great. 
Sacred to pleaſure then ſhall piles aſcend ? 
They ſhall--when pleaſure and inſtruction blend. 
Let theatres from Public Spirit ſhine ! II5 
Such theatres, as, Athens, once were thine ! 
See! the gay Muſe of pointed wit poſſeſt, 
Who makes the virtuous laugh, the decent jeſt : 
What though ſhemock, ſhe mocks with honeſt aim, 
And laughs each favourite folly into ſhame, 120 
With liberal light the tragic charms the age: 
In ſolemn-training robes ſhe fills the ſtage ; 
There human nature, mark'd in different lines, 
Alive in charaQer diſtinctly ſhines. 
Quick paſſions change alternate on her face; I25 
Her dition muſic, as her action grace. 
Inſtant we catch her terror-giving cares, 
Pathetic ſighs, and pity-moving tears; 
Inſtant we catch her generous glow of ſoul, 
Tillone great ſtriking moral crowns the whole. 130 
- Hencein warm youth, by ſcenes of virtue taught, 
Honour exalts, and love expands the thought ! 
Hence pity, to peculiar grief aſſign'd, 
Grows wide benevolence to all mankind. 
Where various edifice the land renowns 135 
There Public Spirit plans, exalts, and crowns, 
She chears the manſion with the ſpacious hall, 
Bids painting live along the ſtoried wall; 
Seated, ſhe ſmiling eyes th' uncloſing door, 
And much ſhe welcomes all, but moſt the poœf; 140 
She turns the pillar, or the arch ſhe bends, 
The choir ſhe lengthens, or the choir extends; 
She rears the tower, whoſe height the heavens 
admire; 
wee x rounds, ſhe points the leſſening ſpire; 
OL, V. 


At her command the college-toofs aer 145 


(For Public Spirit ſtill is learning's friend.) 


Stupendous piles, which uſeful pomp compleats, 
Thus riſe Religion's, and thus Leartling's ſeats: 
here moral truth and holy ſcience ſpring, 

And give the ſage to teach, the bard to ſing, 150 
There ſome draw health from herbs and mineral 


veins, 


Some ſearch the ſyſtems of the heavenly plains; 
dome call from hiſtory paſt times to view 

And others trace old laws, and ſketch ol new; 
Thence ſaving rights by legiſlators plann'd, 155 
And guardian patriots thence inſpire the land. 


Now grant, ye powers,one great, one fond defire, 
And, granting, bid a new Whitehall aſpire! 


Far let it lead, by well-pleas'd Thames 8 
The ſwelling arch, and ſtately colonnade; 160 
Bid courts of juſtice, ſenate-chambers join, 

Till various all in one proud work combine! 


But now be all the generous Goddeſs ſeen, 


When moſt diffus'd ſbe ſhines, and moſt benign ! 
Ye ſons of miſery, attract her view! 165 
Ye fallow, hollow-eyed, and meagre crew! 
Such high perfection have our arts attain'd, 

hat now few ſons of toil our arts demand? 


hen to the public, to itſelf, we fear, 

Ev'n willing induſtry grows uſeleſs here, 176 
Are we too populous at length conſeſ d, 
From confluent ſtrangers refug'd and redreſs'd ? 
Has war ſo long withdrawn his barbarous train, 


l hut peace oferſtocks us with the ſons of men? 
50 long has plague left pure the ambient air, 175 


hat want muſt prey on thoſe diſeaſe would pate! 


Hcute beauteous wretches (beauty fouldiſgrace!) 
Though born the pride, the ſhame of human race; 
Fair wretches hence, who nightly ſtreets annoy, 

Live but themſelves and others to deſtroy. 186 


Hence robbers riſe, to theft, to murder prone, 


Firſt driven by want, from habit defperate grown; 
Hence for ow'd trifles oft our jails contain 

(Torn from mankind) a miſerable train 
'Torh from, in ſpite of nature's tendereſt cfies, 125 


Parental, filial, and connubial tie: 
The trader, when on every fide diſtreſt, 
Hence flieg to what expedient frauds ſuggeſt; 


To prop his queſtion'd credit's tottering ſtats, | 


Others he firſt involves to ſhate his fate; 


Then for mean refuge muſt ſelEexild roam 


Never to hope a friend, nor find a home. 
This Public Spirit ſees, ſhe ſees and feels! 


Her breaſt the throb, her eye the tear reveals; 


The patriot throb that bears, the tear that flows Yg$ 
For others welfare, and for others woes) — 
And what can I (ſhe laid) to cure their grief? 


Shall I or point out death, or point relief ? 


Forth ſhall 1 lead them to dome happier ſoil, 


ro conqueſt lead them, and enrich with ſpoil? 20S 


Bid them convulſe a Wed, make nature groan, 
And ſpill, in ſhedding others blood, their own ? 
No, no,—ſuch wars do thou, Ambition wage! 
Go ſterilize the fertile with thy rage 


Whole nations to depopulate is thine; 303 : 


To people culture, add protect; be mini 
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Vnſought ſhall here the teeming quarries own 


Indignant, yet humane, her boſom glows)— 


By theſe I ſwear (be witneſs earth and ſkies!) 


To intermix the walks with lights and ſhades; 


Where cliffs, moors, nrarſhes, deſolate the view, 
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Then range the world, Diſcovery !—Straight he 
| goes be. 

O'er ſeas, o'er Libya's ſands, and Zembla's ſnows ; 
He ſettles where kind rays till now have ſmil'd 
(Vainſmile!) on ſome luxuriant houſeleſs wild. 210 
How many ſons of want might here enjoy 

What Nature gives for age but to deſtroy ? 
Bluſh, bluſh, O ſun (ſhe cries) here vainly found, 
To rife, to ſet, to roll the ſeaſons round! 

Shall heaven diſtil in dews, deſcend in rain, 215 
From earth guſh fountains, rivers low—in vain ? 
There ſhall the watery lives in myriads ſtray, 
And be, to be alone each other's prey ? 


The various ſpecies of mechan: fione ? 220 
From ſtructure this, from ſculpture that confine ? 
Shall rocks forbid the latent gem to ſhine ? 

Shall mines, obedienr, aid no artiſt's care, | 
Nor give the martial ſword, and peaceful ſhare ? 
Ah! ſhall they never precious ore unfold, 225 
To ſmile in ſilver, or to flame in gold? 

Shall here the vegetable world alone, 

For joys, for various virtues, reſt unknown? 
While food and phyſic, plants and herbs ſupply, 
Here muſt they ſhoot alone to bloom and die? 230 
Shall fruits, which none but brutal eyes ſurvey, 
Untouch'd grow ripe, untaſted drop away? 

Shall here th' irrational, the ſavage kind, 

Lord it o'er ſtores by heaven for man deſign'd, 
And trample what mild ſuns benignly raiſe, 235 
While man muſt loſe the uſe, and heaven the praiſe ? 
Shall it then be ?—(Indignant here ſhe roſe, 


No! By each honour'd Grecian, Roman name, 
By men for virtue deify*d by fame, 5 
Who peopled lands, who model'd infant ſtate, 
And then bade empire be maturely great; 


Fair Order here ſhall from Confuſion riſe. 

Rapt, I a future colony ſurvey? _ 245 

Come then, ye ſons of Miſery ! come away! 

Let thoſe, whoſe ſorrows from negle& are known, 

(Here taught, compell'd, empower'd) negle&t 
\ atoge ! 

Let thoſe enjoy, who never merit woes, 

In youth th' induſtrious wiſh, in age repoſe! 250 
Allotted acres (no reluctant ſoil) 

Shall prompt their induſtry, and pay their toil, 

Let families, long ſtrangers to delight, 

Whom wayward fate diſpers'd, by me unite; 

Here live enjoying life ; ſee plenty, peace; 255 

"Their lands increaſing as their ſons increaſe. 

As nature yet is found, in leafy glades, 


Or as with good and ill, in chequer'd (trite, 
Various the goddeſs colours human life: 260 
So, in this fertile clime, if yet are feen 

oors, marſhes, cliffs, by turns to intervene ; 


Were haunts the bittern, and where ſcreams the 
Where prowl: the wolf, where roll'd the ſerpent lics, 


And towns ſhall open (all of ſtruQure fair!) 
| To brightening proſpects, and to pureſt air; 
Frequented ports, and vineyards green ſucceed, 
And flocks increaſing whiten all the mead, 270 
On ſcience ſcience, arts on arts refine; ' 
'On theſe from high all heaven ſhall ſmiling ſhine, 
And Publie Spirit here a people ſhow, 
Free, numerous, pleas'd, and buſy all below. 
Learn, future natives of this promis'd land, 275 
What your forefathers ow'd my ſaving hand ! 
Learn, when Deſpair ſuch ſudden bliſs ſhall ſee, 
Such bliſs muſt ſhine from Oglethorpe or me! 
Do you the neighbouring blameleſs Indian aid, 
Culture what he negleQs, not his invade, 280 
Dare not, oh dare not, with ambitious view, 
Force or demand ſubjection never due. 
Let, by my ſpecious name, no tyrants riſe, 
And cry, while they enſlave, they civilize ! 
Know, Liberty and I are till the ſame, 285 
Congenial !—ever mingling flame with flame! 
Why muſt I Afric's ſable children ſee 
Vended for ſlaves, though form'd by nature free, 
The nameleſs tortures cruel minds invent, 
Thoſe to ſubject, whom nature equal meant? 290 
If theſe you dare (albeit unjuſt ſucceſs 
 Empowers you now unpuniſh'd to oppreſs) 
Revolving empire you and your's may doom 
(Rome all ſubdued, yet Vandals vanquiſh'd Rome,) 
Yes, empire may revolve, give them the day, 295 
And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood repay. 
Thus (ah! how far unequal'd by my lays, 
UnſkilPd the heart to melt, or mind to raiſe,) 
Sublime, benevolent, deep, ſweetly-clear, 
Worthy a Thomſon's Muſe, a FrxeDerick's 
ear, a 300 
Thus ſpoke the Goddeſs, Thus I faintly tell 
in what lov'd works heaven gives her to excel, 


But who her ſons, that, to her intereſt true, 


Converſant lead her to a prince like you? 

Theſe, Sir, ſalute you from life's middle ſtate, 305 
Rich without gold, and without titles great : 
Knowledge of books and men exalts their thought, 
in wit accompliſh'd, though in wiles untaught, 
Careleſs of whiſpers meant to wound their name, 
Nor ſneer'd nor brib'd from virtue into ſhame; 310 
in letters elegant, in honour bright, | 
They come, they catch, and they reflect delight. 
Mixing with theſe, a few of rank are found, 
For councils, embaſſies, and camps renown'd. 


And ever warm of heart, yet cool of head, 


Phe bright grow brighter, and ev'n courts refine; 
From theſe fo gifted, candid, and upright, 
Flows knowledge, ſoftening into caſe polite. 320 
Happy the men, who ſuch a prince can pleaſe! 
Happy the prince rever'd by men like theſe! 
His condeſcenſions dignity diſplay, 

Grave with the wiſe, and with the witty gay; 
For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 325 
Which, in due ſtatues, to his fame ſhall riſe; 
Ever ſhall Public. Spirit beam his praiſe, 


Shall {oicran aus and halls of juſtice riſe, 


And the Muſe ſwell it in immortal lays 


Vers'd in gay life, in honeſt maxims read, 313 


From theſe the circling glaſs gives wit to ſhine, 
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To Ma. JOHN DYER, A PAINTER, 
| l +0 Each conquering ſweetneſs, cach imperial grace, 


ADVISING MIM TO DRAW A CERTAIN 


NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON; 


OCCASIONED BY SEEING HIS PICTURE OF THE 
CELEBRATED CL10.* 


ORGIVE an artleſs, an officious friend, 
Weak, when judge, but willing to commend; 
Fall'n as I am, by no kind fortune rais'd, 
Depreſs'd, obſcur'd, unpity'd, and unprais'd ; 
Yet, when theſe well-known features I peruſe, 5 
Some warmth awakes—ſome embers of a Muſe. 
Ye Muſes, Graces, and ye Loves, appear! 
Your Queen, your Venus, and your Clio's here ! 
In ſuch pure fires her riſing thoughts refine! 
Her eyes with ſuch commanding ſweetneſs ſhine: 10 
Such vivid tinctures ſure through zther glow, 
Stain ſummer clouds, or gild the watery bow : 
If life Pygmalion's ivory favourite fir'd, 
Sure ſome enamonr'd God this draught inſpir'd! 
Or, if you raſhly caught Promethean flame, 15 
Shade the ſweet theft, and mar the beauteous frame ! 
Yet if thoſe cheering lights the proſpect fly, 
Ah let no pleaſing view the loſs ſupply. 
Some dreary den, ſome deſert waſte prepare, 
Wild as my thoughts, or dark as my deſpair. 20 
But ſtill, my friend, till the ſweet object ſtays, 
Still ſtream your colours rich with Clio's rays! 
Sure at each kindling touch your canvaſs glows ! 
Sure the full form, inſtinct with ſpirit, grows! 
Let the dull artiſt puzzling rules explore, 
Dwell on the face, and gaze the features o'er ; 
You eye the ſoul—there genuine nature find, 
You, through the meaning muſcles, ſtrike the mind. 
Nor can one view ſuch boundleſs power confine, 
All Nature opens to an art like thine ! 30 
Now rural ſcenes in ſimple grandeur riſe ! 
Vales, hills, lawns, lakes, and vineyards feaſt. our 


25 


eyes, | 

Now halcyon Peace a ſmiling aſpect wears! 
Now the red ſcene with war and ruin glares! 
Here Britain's flects o'er Europe's ſeas preſide ! 35 
There long-loſt cities rear their ancient pride; 
You from the grave can half redeem the lain, 
And bid great Julius charm the world again : 
Mark out Pharſalia's, mark' out Munda's fray, 
And image all the honours of the day: 40 

But if new glories moſt our warmth excite, 
if toils untry d to nobleſt aims invite; 
Would you in envy'd pomp unrival'd reign, 
Oh, let Horatius grace the canvaſs plain 
His form might ev'n idolatry create, 
In lineage, titles, wealth, and worth elate! 
Empires to him might virgin honours owe, 
From him arts, arms, and laws, new influence kuow. 
For him kind ſuns on fruits and grains ſhall [hine, 
And future gold lie ripening in the mine: 
For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 


Which, in due ſtatues, to his fame hall riſe, 


Y, See Dyer's Poems, 


4 


50 | Her nobles ſlain, her laws, her freedom loſt ; 


| 245 
Through thoſe bright features Cæſarꝰs ſpirit trace, 


All that is ſoft, or eminently great, 
In love, in war, in knowledge, or in ſtate. 
Thus ſhall your colours, like his worth amaze ! 
Thus ſhall you charm, enrich'd with Clio's praiſe ! 
Clear, and more clear, your golden ggnius ſhines, 
While my dim lamp of life obſcure declines; 60 
Dull'd in damp ſhades, it waſtes, unſeen, away, . 
While yours, triumphant, grows one blaze of day. 


55 


VR KK. EY 
SENT TO AARON HILL, ESQ. a 


WITH THE TRAGEDY OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 
EXPECTING HIM TO CORRECT IT, 
I. 
S the ſoul, ſtript of mortal clay, 
| Grows all divinely fair, 
And boundleſs roves the milky way, 
And views ſweet proſpects there. 
- II. 
This hero, clogg'd with droſſy lines, 
By thee new vigour tries; 
As thy correcting hand refines, 
Bright ſcenes around him riſe. 
III 8 
Thy touch brings the wiſh'd ſtone to paſs, 
So ſought, ſo long foretold; Fs 
It turns polluted lead or braſs, 
At once to pureſt gold. 
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SPOKEN AT THE REVIVAL or 


SHAKESPEARE'S KING HENRY THE SIXT RH, 
AT THE THEATRE-ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE., 
Printed before the Play from @ ſpurious Copy. 
O-NIGHT a patient ear, ye Britons, lend, 
| And to your great forefathers' deeds attend. 
Here, cheaply warn'd, ye bleſt deſcendants view, 
What ills on England, Civil Diſcord drew. 
To wound the heart, the martial Muſe prepares: 
While the red ſcene with raging laughter glares . 
Here, while a monarch's ſufferings we relate, 
Let generous grief his ruin'd grandeur wait, 
While Second Richard's blood for vengeance calls, . 
Doom'd ſorhis grandfire'sguilt, poor Henry falls. 1e 


In civil jars avenging judgment blows, 
And royal wrongs entail a people's woes. 


Henry, unvers'd in wiles, more good than great, 

Drew on by meekneſs his diſaſtrous fate. ö 
Thus when you ſee this land by faction toſt, 15 

Let this reflection from the action flow. 

We ne'er from foreign foes cond ruin know. 

Oh, let us then inteſtine diſcord ſhun, 

We nc'er can be, but by ourſelves, undone! 20 
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THE ANIMALCULE; 
A TALE. 


OCCASIONED BY. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
RUTLAND'S RECEIVING THE SMALL-POX - 
BY INOCULATION. | 


buf * I. 
'N Animalcules, Muſe, diſplay 


Spirits, of name unknown in ſong |! 


Reader, a kind attention pay, 
Nor think an uſeful comment Jong. 


Far leſs than mites, op mites they prey; 
Minuteſt things my ſwarms contain: 
When o'er your ivory teeth they ſway, 
Then throb your little nerves witk pain. 
III 


Fluids, in drops, minutely ſwell; 
Theſe ſubtil beings each contains; 
In the ſmall fanguine globes they dwell, 
Roll from the heart and trace the veins. 
IV. 
Through every tender tube they rove, 
In finer ſpirits ſtrike the . 


Wind quick through every fibrous grove, 


And ſeek, through pores, the heart ayain. 
V . 


If they with purer drops dilate, 
And lodge where entity began, 
They aQuate with a genial heat, 
And kindle into future Man. 
„ VI. 
But, when our lives are Nature's due, 
Air, ſeas, nor fire, their frames diſſolve 
They matter, through all forms, purſue, 
And oft to genial heats revolye. 
VII. 
Thus once an Animalcule prov'd, 
When Man, a patron to the bays; 


This patron was in Greece belov'd ; 


Let fame was faithleſs to his praiſe, 
is Ws 4 {4 
In Rome this Animalcule grew 
Mzcenas, whom the claſſics rate! 
Among the Gauls, it prov'd Richlieu, 
In learning, power, and bounty great. 
IX. 


In Britain, Halifax it roſe ; 
(By Halifax, bloom'd Congreve's ſtrains) ; 
And now it rediminiſn'd glows, 
To glide through godlike Rutland's veins. 
A plague there is, too many know; 
Too ſeldom perfect cures befal it; 
The Muſe may term it Beauty's foe ; 
In phyſic, the Small-Pox we call it. 
XI. ; 
From Turks we learn this plague t' aſſuage, 
They, by admitting, turn its courſe : 


Their kiſs will tame the tumor's rage; 


By yielding, they o'ercome the force. 
4 2 XII. 
Thus Rutland did its touch invite, 
While, watchful in the ambient air, 
This little, guardian, ſubtil ſpright 
Did with the poiſon in repair. 


4 
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Th' infection from the heart it clears; 
Th infection, now dilated thin, 

In pearly pimples but appears, 
Expell'd upon the N Kin. 


And pow it, moyldering, waſtes away ; 
"Tis gone doom'd to return go more! 
Our Animalcule keeps its ſtay, 


And muſt new labyrinths explore. 
„ 


And now the Noble's thoughts are ſeen, 
Unmark'd, it yiews his heart's deſires! 
It now reflects what it has been, 
And, rapturous, at his change admires! | 
XVI, 


Its priſtine virtues kept, combine, 
To be again in Rutland known 
But they, immers'd, no longer ſhine, 

| Nor equal, nor encreaſe his own. 


| 


| To Mas. ELIZ. HAYWOOD, 


ON HER NOVEL, CALLED, 
THE RASH RE SOLE. 


\ O©OM'D toafate which damps the poet'sflame, 

UA Muſe, unfriended, greets thy riſing name 
Unvers'd in envy's, or in flattery's phraſe, 
Greatneſs ſhe flies, yet merit claims her praiſe ; 
Nar will ſhe, at her withering wreath repine, 5 
Bur ſmile, if fame and fortune cheriſh thine. 

The Sciences in thy ſweet genius charm, 
And, with their ſtrength, thy ſex's ſoftneſs arm. 
in chy full figures, painting's force we find, 
As muſic fires, thy language lifts the mind. 10 
Thy power gives form, and touches into life 
he paſſions imag'd in their bleeding ſtrife : 
Contraſted ſtrokes, true art and fancy ſhow, 
And lights and ſhades in lively mixture flow. 
Hope attacks Fear, and Reaſon, Love's control, 1; 


| Jealouſy wounds, and Friendſhip heals the ſoul : 


Black Falſchood wears bright Gallantry's diſzuiſe, 
| And the gilt cloud enchants the fair-one's eyes. 
Thy dames, in grief and frailties lovely ſhine, 
And when moſt mortal half appear divine, 20 
If, when ſome god-like, favourite paſſion ways, 
The willing heart too fatally obeys, 


And ruin'd virtue gencrous pity claims. t 
Eliza, ſtill impatient Love's powerful Queen : 25 
Let Love, ſoft Love, exalt each ſwelling ſcene. 
Arm'd with keen wit, in fame's wide liſt's advance 
Spain yields in fiction, in politeneſs France. 
Such orient light, as the firſt poets knew, 


A ſtrong, a glorious, a luxuriant fire, 


which warms cold wiſdom inte wild deſire! ; 
Thy Fable glows fo rich through every page, : 


What moral's force can the fierce heat aſſuage 
And yet—but ſay if ever doom'd to prove 35 


The ſad, the dear perplexities of Love! 


Great minds lament what cruel cenſure blames, 


Flames from thy thought, and brightens every 
wien! 7 f 30 
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ſoftens every pain, 


Where ſeeming tranſſ 
Where fancy'd bene cops waits the winning chain ; 


Varying from pangs to viſionary joys, 


Sweet is the fate, and charms as it deſtroys! 40 
Say then—if Love to ſudden rage gives way, 
Will the ſoft paſſion nor reſume its ſway ? 
Charming,and charm'd, can Love from Love retire! 
Can a cold convent quench th* unwilling fire? 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine, 45 
More we admire! but cannot proye divine, 


as APOLOGY To BRILLANTE, 
| | FOR HAVING | 
LONG OMITTED WRITING. IN VERSE, 
In Imitation of a certain Mimic of Anacreon. 
WAN I matchleſs charms recite? 


Source of ever-ſpringing light! 
Could I count the vernal flowers, 
Count in endleſs time the hours! i 
Count the countleſs ſtars above, * 55, £8 
Count the captive hearts of Love ; 
Faint the torture of his fire, 
Paint the pangs thoſe eyes inſpire ; 
(Pleaſing torture, thus to ſhine, 


Purify'd by fires like thine ! 10 


Then I'd ſtrike the ſounding ſtring ! 

Then I'd thy perfection ſing. 
Myſtic world! Thou ſomething more 

Wonder of th' Almighty's ſtore! 


Nature's depths we oft deſcry, 15 


Oft they re pierc'd by Learning's eye; 

Thou, if thought on thee would gain, 

Prov'ſt (like heaven) enquiry vaio. 

Charms unequal'd we purſue! _ 

Charms in ſhining throngs we view! 20 
Number'd then could nature's be, | 
Nature's ſelf were poor to thee. - 


RT TERRY 
Fl BY EO 
To Mas. O0 . D-P-1 E L. D, 


OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL. 


HILE to your charms unequal verſe I raife, | 


Aw'd, I admire, and tremble as I praiſe : 


Here Art and Genius new refinement need, 


Liſtening, they gaze, and, as they gaze, recede ! 
u Art, or Genius, or their powers combin'd, 5 
ut from cor poreal organs, ſketch the mind ? 
When ſound embody d can with ſhape ſurprize, 
e Muſe may emulate your voice and eyes. 
Mark rival arts perfection's point purſue ! 
Each rivals each, but to excel in you! Io 
The Buſt and Medal bear the meaning face, 
And the proud Statue adds thg,poſture's grace! 
Imag'd at length, the bury'd Heroine, known, 
Still ſeems to wound, to ſmile, or frown in ſtone ! 
As art would art, or metal ſtone ſurpaſs, 15 


| You dart, divine Ophelia genuine rays! 


Herſoul ſtrikes, gleaming through Corinthian braſs! | 


| Serene, the ſaint in ſmiling filver ſhines, 

And cherubs weep in gold o'er fainted fhrines? 

If long-loſt forms from Raphael's pencil glow, 
Wondrous in warmth the mimic colours ow! 20 


| Each look, each attitude, new grace difplays; 
| Your voice and motion life and muſic raiſe. 


Thus Cleopatra in your charms refines ; i 
She lives, ſhe ſpeaks, with force improv'd ſhe ſhines! 
Fair, and more fair, you every grace tranſmit; 25 
Love, learning, beauty, elegance, and wit. 
Cæſar, the world's unrival'd maſter, fir d, 

In her imperial ſoul, his own admir'd ! 

Philippi's victor wore her winning chain, 

And felt not empire's loſs in beauty's gain. 30 
Could the pale heroes your bright influence know, 
Or catch the filver accents as-they flow, * 
Drawn from dark reft by your enchanting ſtrain, 
Each ſhade were lur'd to life and love again. 

| Say, ſweet inſpirer! were each annal known; 35 
What living greatneſs ſhines there not your own ! 
If the griev'd Muſe by fome lov'd empreſs roſe, 
New ftrength, new grace, it to your influence owes?” 
if power by war diſtinguiſh'd height reveals, 
Your nobler pride the wounds of fortune heals! 340 


Then could an empire's caufe demand your care, 
The ſoul, that juſtly thinks, would greatly dare. 


Long has feign'd Venus mock'dthe Muſe'spraife, 


Warm through thoſe eyes enlivening rapturesroll*45 

Sweet through each ſtriking feature ſtreams your- 

ſoul! 

The ſoul's bright meanings heighten beautyꝰs fires: 

Your looks, your thoughts, your deeds, each grace 
inſpires! | 42 85 

Know then, if rank'd with monarchs, here you 

ſtand, 1 2 | 

What Fate declines, you from the Muſe demand! o 

Each grace that ſhone of old in each fam'd fair, 

Or may in modern dames refinement wear; 

Whate'er juſt, emulative thoughts purfue, 

Is all confirm'd, is all ador'd in you! 

If godlike boſoms pant for power to bleſs, 55 

If 'tis a monarch's glory to redreſs; 

In conſcious majeſty you*ſhine ferene, 

In thought a-heroine, and in act a queen. 


N X 11 = 


OCCASIONED BY READING 


Ms. AARON HILL'S POEM, 


| CALLED GID EON. 


The lines marked thus! are taken from Gip rox. 
I. 
ET other poets poorly ſing | 
L Their flatteries to the vulgar great! 
Her airy flight let wandering fancy wing, 
And rival nature's moſt luxuriant ſtore, 
To fwell ſome monſter's pride, who ſhames a ſtate, 5 
or form a wreath to crown tyrannic power ! 
Thou, who inform'd'ſt this clay with active fire ! 
Do thou, Supreme of Powers! my thoughts refine, 
And with thy pureſt heart my ſoul inſpire, [To 
That with Hilarius' worth my verſe may ſhine ! 
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As thy lov'd Gideon once ſet Iſrael free, 
So he with ſwcet, ſeraphic lays 
* Redeems the uſe of captive poetry, 
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4 The low-laid lark the diſtant æther wings, 


And, as ſhe ſoars, her daring anthem ſings; 


"Fo. win thy charms celeſtial views create, 


Which firſt was form'd to ſpeak thy glorious | My ſmiling ſong ſurmounts my gloomy fate. 


praiſe ! | 
n 


Moſes, with an enchanting N 


Pharaoh's juſt overthrow ſublimely ſung! 
When Saul and Jonathan in death were,laid, 
Surviving David felt the ſoftening fire! 
And, by the Great Almighty's tuneful aid, 


Wak'd into endleſs life his mournful lyre. 29 


Their different thoughts, met in Hillarius' ſong, _ 
Roll in one channel more divinely ſtrong! 

With Pindar's fire his verſe's ſpirit flies, r 

© Wafted in charming muſic through the air“? 

VUnſtopt by clouds, it reaches to the ſkies, 25 

And joins with angels' hallelujahs there, 

Flows . and ſweetly ſtrikes th' Almighty's 

ear! | | 

III. 


Thy angel-embryo prompts my towering lays, 
Claims my fond wich, and fires my future praiſe ; 
May it, if male, its grandſire's image wear; 
Or in its mother's charms confeſs the fair; ro 
At the kind birth may each mild planet wait; 
Soft be the pain, but prove the bleſſing great. 
Fail, Rivers! hallow'd ſhade! deſcend from reſt! 
Deſcend and ſmile, to fee thy Rochford bleſt : [15 
Weep not the ſcenes through which my life muſt run, 
Though fate, fleet-footed, ſcents thy languid ſon. 
The bar that, darkening,'croſs'd my creſted claim, 
Yields at her charms, and brightens in their flame; 
That blood which, honour d, in thy Rochfordreigns, 
In cold, unwilling wanderings trac'd my veins. 
Want's wintery realm froze hard around my view; 
And ſcorn's keen blaſts a cutting anguiſh blew. 


To ſuch ſad weight my gathering griefs were 


Rebels ſhould bluſh when they his Gideon ſee! +. wrought, 


That Gideon born to ſet his country ſree. | 
O that ſuch heroes in each age might riſe, 30 
Brightening through vapours like the morning-ſtar, 
Generous to triumph, and in council wiſe! _ 
Gentle in peace, but terrible in war ! 
IV. | | 
When Gideon, Oreb, Hyram, Shimron ſhine 
Fierce in the blaze of war as they engage! 35 
Great bard ! what energy, but thine, _ 
Could reach the vaſt deſcription of their rage ? 
Or when, to cruel foes betray'd, 5 
Sareph and Hamar call for aid, 

Loſt, and bewilder'd in deſpair, 40 
How piercing are the hapleſs lover's cries ! 
What tender ftrokes in melting accents. riſe ! _ 

Oh, what a maſter-piece of pity's there? 
Nor goodly Joah ſhows thy ſweetneſs leſs, [45 

When, like kind heaven, he freesthem from diſtreis! 


Jail thou, whoſe verſe, a living image, ſhines, 
„ ideon's character your own you drew! 
us there the graceful patriot ſhines, 
Mie in that image bright Hillarius view! 
Let the low crowd, who love unwholeſome 
fare, 50 
When in thy words the breath of angels flows, 
Like groſs- ſed ſpirits, ſick in purer air, 
heir earthy ſouls by their dull taſte diſcloſe! 
Thy dazzling genius ſhines too bright! [55 
And they, like ſpectres, ſhun the ſtreams of light, 
But while in ſhades of ignorance they ſtray, 7 
Round thee rays of knowledge play, { 
And ſhew thee glittering in abſtracted day. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


DAUGHTER OF THE LATE EARL RIVERS, 
_ WHEN WITH CHILD. 


A” when the ſun walks forth in flaming gold, 


Life ſeem'd not life, but when convuls'd with 


thought ! | . 
Decreed beneath a mother's frown to pine, 25 


Madneſs were eaſe, to miſery form'd like mine! 


| Yet my Muſe waits thee through the realms of 


day, : | 


| Where lambent lightnings round thy temples play. 
Sure my fierce woes will, like thoſe fires, refine, 


Thus loſe their torture, and thus glorious ſhine! 30 
And now the Muſe heaven's milky path furveys, 


Wich thee, *twixt pendent worlds, it wondering 


Worlds which, unnumber's as thy virtues, roll 
Round ſuns—ſix' d, radiant emblems of thy ſoul ! + 
Hence lights refracted run through diſtant ſkies, 35 
Changeful en azure plains in quivering dyes! 

So thy mind darted through its earthy frame, 
A wide, a various, and a glittering flame. 
Now a new ſcene enormous luſtre brings, | 
Now ſeraphs ſhade thee round with filver wings; 40 
In angel- forms thou ſeeſt thy Rochford ſhine ; 

ln each ſweet form is trac'd her beauteous line! 
Such was her ſoul, ere this ſelected mould 

Sprung at thy wiſh, the ſparkling life t' infold ! 


Are infant-fleſh the new-form'd foul enfhrin'd! 
So ſhall a ſequent race from Rochford riſe, 
The world's fair pride—Deſcendant of the ſxies. 
| —_—_ —__ 
ro THE EXCELLENT 
CONSORT OF AARON HILL, Es 
' ON READING HER POEMS. 
ACH ſoftening charm of Clio's ſmiling ſong, 
Montague's ſoul, which ſhines divinely ſtrong, 
Theſe blend, with graceful eaſe, to form thy rhyme, 
Tender, yet chaſte; ſweet-ſounding, yet ſublime; 
Wiſdom and wit have made thy works their care, 3 
Each paſſion glows, refin'd by precept, there : 
To fair Miranda's form each grace is kind; 


Mcan plants may ſmile, and humble flowers | 
unfold, 


The Muſcs and the Virtues tune thy mind. 


So amidſt cherubs ſhone her ſon refin'd, 45 
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OLLY, from me, though now a love- ſick youth, 
1 Nay, though a poet, hear the voice of truth! 
Polly, you're not a beauty, yet you re pretty; 
So grave, yet gay; ſo ſilly, yet ſo witty; 
A heart of ſoftneſs, yet a tongue of ſatire; 5 
You ve cruelty, yet, ev'n with that, good nature: 
Now you are free, and now reſerv'd awhile ; 
Now a forc'd frown betrays a willing ſmile, 
Reproach'd for abſence, yet your ſight deny d; 
My tongue you ſilence, yet my filence chide. 10 
How would you praiſe me, ſhould your ſex defame! 
Yet, ſhould they praiſe, grow jealous, and exclaim. 
If I deſpair, with ſome kind look you bleſs ; 
But if I hope, at once all hope ſuppreſs. ? 
You ſcorn ; yet ſhould my paſſion change, or fail, 15 
Too late you d whimper out a ſofter tale. 
You love ; yet from your lover's wiſh retire ; 
Doubt, yet diſcern ; deny, and yet defire. 
Such, Polly, are your ſex—part truth, part fiction, 
Some thought, much whim, and all a contradiction, 

20 


— 


THE GENTLEMAN: 
ADDRESSED-TO 
JOHN JOLIFFE, Esa. 
DecenT mein, an elegance of dreſs, 
Words, which, at eaſe, each winning grace 
expreſs ; 
A life, where love, by wiſdom poliſh'd, ſhines, 
Where wiſdom's ſelf again, by love, refines; 
Where we to chance for friendſhip never truſt, 5 
Nor ever dread from ſudden whim diſguſt ; 
The ſocial manners, and the heart humane; 
A nature ever great, and never vain ;- 
Awit, that no licentious pertneſs knows; 
The ſenſe, that unaſſuming candour ſhows ; 10 
Reaſon, by narrow principles uncheek'd, 
Slave to no party, bigot to no ſect; 

Knowledge of various life, of learning too; 
Thence taſte ; thence truth, which will from taſte 
enſue : | 
Unwilling cenſure, though a judgment clear; 15 

A ſmile indulgent, and that ſmile fincere ; 

An humble, though an elevated mind; 

4 pride, its pieaſure but to ſerve mankind : 

it theſe eſteem and admiration raiſe ; 

Cive true delight, aud gain unflattering praiſe, 20 
lu one wiſh'd view, th accompliſh'd man we ſec ; 
Theſe graces ali are thine, and thou art He. 


CC. AK li 
OF THE | 
Rev. JAMES FOSTER. 
W * * * 
* o 2 * - * SD 
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On terms, whence no ideas ye can draw, 
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Attend; ye emblems of your P=—"s mind! 
Mark Faith, mark Hope, mark charity, defin'd ; 
5 

Pin well your faith, and then pronounce it law; 

Firſt wealth, a croſier next, your hope enflame; 

And next church- power —a power o'er conſcience, 

claim; 

In modes of worſhip right of choice deny; 

Say; to convert, all means are fair add, why? 10 

"Tis charitable—let your power decree, 

That Perſecution then is Charity; 

Call reaſon error ; forms, not things, diſplay ; 

Let moral doctrine to abſtruſe give way; 

Sink demonſtration ; myſtery preach alone; 

Be thus Religion's friend, and thus your own, 
But Foſter well this honeſt truth extends— 

Where Myſtery begins, Religion ends. 

In him, great modern miracle ! we fee 

A prieſt, from avarice and ambition free ; 

One, whom no perſecuting- ſpirit fires; 

Whoſe heart and tongue benevolence inſpires : 

Learn'd not aſſuming ; eloquent, yet plain; 


Meek, though not timorous; conſcious, though not 


15 
20 


vain; a 

Without craft, reverend; holy, without cant; 2g 

Zcalous for truth, without enthuſiaſt rant. 

His faith, when no credulity is ſeen, 

Twixt infidel and bigot, marks the mean; 

His hope, no mitre militant on earth, 

'Tis that bright crown, which heaven reſerves for 
worth. 30 

A prieſt, in charity with all mankind, 5 

His love to virtue, not to ſect confin'd : 

Truth his delight ; from him it flames abroad, 

From him, who fears no being, but his God. 

ln him from Chriſtian, moral light can ſhine; 33 

Not mad with myſtery, but a ſound divine; 

He wins the wiſe and good, with reaſon's lore ; 

Then ſtrikes their paſſions with pathetic power ; 

Where vice erects her head, rebukes the page; 

Mix'd with rebuke, perſuaſive charms engage; 40 

Charms, which th' unthinking muſt to thought 

excite; | 

Lo! vice leſs vicious! virtue more upright ; 

Him copy, Codex, that the good and wiſe, 

Who ſo abhor thy heart, and head deſpiſe, 45 

May ſee thee now, though late, redeem thy name, 

And glorify what elſe is damn'd to fame. 

But {! « vid ſome churchman, apeing witſevere, 
The poet 's ſure turn'd Baptiſt—ſay, and ſneer; 
Shame on that narrow mind ſo often known, 
Which in one mode of faith, owns worth alone. 50 
Sneer on, rail, wrangle ! nought this truth repels— 
Virtue is virtue, whereſoe'er ſhe dwells; 

And ſure, where learning gives her light to ſhine, 
Her's is all praiſc—if her's, tis Foſter, thine. 

Thee boaſt diſſenters; we with pride may own 55 
Our Tillotſon; and Rome, her Fenelon.* 


* In this Character of the Rev. James Foſter, truth 
| 1:1deds the pen of the Muſe. Mr Pope paid a tribute 
the modeſi worth of this excellent mam: little did be 

| iraagine bis Rev. Annot tor would endebvpiur to convert 
| bit praiſe into abuſe. ' Me thardBter' dd writings f 
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s paſtoral charge to Webſter, Stebbing, Ven 


| Foſter will be admired and read, a Hb ab of t 
vitter C ontrever ſial t ure forgotten. 
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THE POET's DEPENDANCE | 


ON A | © 
8 TAT ES M AN. 
OME ſeem to hint, and others proof will bring; 
That, from negle&t, my numerous hardſflips 
ſpring. 
Seek the great Sr! they cry—'tis then decreed, 
In him, if I court fortune, I ſucceed. [5 
What friends to ſecond ? who for me ſhould fue, 
Have intereſts, partial to themſelves, in view. 
They own my matchleſs fate compaſſion draws ; 
They all wifh well, lament, but drop my cauſe. 
There are Who aſk no penſion, want no place, 
No title wiſh, and would accept no grace. 10 
Can I entreat, they ſhould for me obtain 
The leaſt, who greateſt for themſelves diſdain ? 
A ſtateſman; knowing this, unkind, will cry, 


ſhould 1? | 
Say, ſhall | turn where lucre points my views; 15 


At firſt deſert my friends, at length abuſe ? 


But, on leſs terms, in promiſe he complies: 

Years bury years, and hopes on hopes arife ; 

I truſt, am truſted on my fairy gain; 

And woes on woes attend, an endleſs train. 20 
Be poſts diſpos'd at will !—I have, for theſe, 

No gold to plead, no impudence to teaze. 

All fecret ſer vice from my foul I hate; 

All dark intrigues of pleafure, or of ſtate. 


- have no power, election- votes to gain; 25 


No will to hackney out polemic ſtrain; 

To ſhape, as time ſhall ſerve, my verſe, or proſe, 

To flatter thence, nor flur, a courtier's foes ; ' 

Nor him to daub-with praiſe, if I prevail; 

Nor ſhock'd by him with libels to aſſail. 30 

Where theſe are not, what claim to me belongs ? 

Though mine the Muſe and virtue, birth and 
wrongs. 

Where lives the ſtateſman, ſo in honour clear, 
To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear? 
No !—there to ſeek, is but to find freſh pain: 35 
The promiſe broke. renew'd, and broke again ; 
To be, as humour deigns, receiv'd, refus'd ; 

By turns affronted, and by turns amus'd ; 


 _Fhoſe love him: let thoſe ſerve him!—why]j 


To loſe that time, which worthier thoughts require; 


To loſe the health, which ſhould thoſe thoughts 
inſpire; * 40 

To ſtarve an hope; or, hke cametions, fare 

On minifterial faith; which means but air. 

But ſtill, undrooping, I the crew diſdain, 
Who, or by jobs. or libels, wealth obtain. [A5 
Ne'er let me be, through thoſe, from want exempc ; 
In one man's favour, in the world's contempt: 
Worſe in my own —through thoſe, to poſts who 

riſe, 


Themſelves, in ſecret, muſt themſelves defpiſe ; 


Vile, and more vile, till they, at length, difelaim 
Not ſenſe alone of glory, but of ſhame. 50 
What though I houriy ſee the fervite herd, 
For meanneſs honour'd, and for guilt prefer'd z. 
See ſelfiſh paſſion, public virtue ſem... - = os 
And public virtue an enthuſiaſt dream; oy 
See favour'd falſehood, innocence belied, 55 
Meekneſs depreſs d, and power-elated pride; 


| Say, is your picture ſhewn in t 


| 
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A ſcene will ſhew, all-righteous viſion halle: 
The meek exalted, and the proud debas'd! 
Oh, to be there! to tread that friendly Kore, [60 


| | Where falſehood, pride, and ſtateſmen are no more! 


But ere indulg'd. ere fate my breath M 5 
A poet ſtill is anxious after — | ” — 
What future fame would my ambition crave ? 
This were my wiſh — could ought my memory fave, 

Say, when in death my ſorrows lie repos d, 65 
That my paſt life no venal view diſtloꝰ d; 
Say, I well knew, while in a ſtatè obſture, 
Without the being baſe, the being poor; 
Say, I had parts, too moderate to tranſcend: 
Yet ſenſe to mean, and virtue not t offend; 70 
My heart ſupplying what my head denied, 
Say that, by Pope eſteem'd I liv'd and died; 
Whoſe writings the beſt rules to write could give; 
Whoſe life the nobler ſcienee how to live. 
ET ETISTLE 
1 
D AMON AND DEL IA. 
EAR Damon, Delia hear, in candid lays, 
Truth without anger, without flattery, praiſe ! 
A bookiſh mind, with pedantry unfraught, 
Oft a ſedate, yet never gloomy thought: 
Prompt to rcjoice, when others pleaſure know, $ 
And prompt to feel the pang for others wor; 
To foften faults, to which a foe is prone, | 
And, in a friend's perfection, praiſe your own: 
A will fincere, unknown to ſelfiſh views; 
A heart of love, of gallantry a Muſe; 10 
A delicate, yet not a jealous mind; 
A paſſion ever fond, yet never blind, 
Glowing with amorous, yet with guiltleſs fires, 
In eyer-eager, never groſs deſires : 
A modeſt honour, facred to contain 15 
From tattling vanity, when ſmiles you gain; 
Conſtant, molt pleas d when beauty moſt you pleaſe: 
Damon! your picture's ſhewn in tints like theſe. 

Say, Delia! muſt | chide you or commend? 
Say, mult I be your flatterer or your friend? 20 

To praiſe no graces in a rival fair, 

Nor your own toibles in a ſiſter ſpare; 

Each lover's billet, bantering, to reveal, 

And never kuown one ſecret to conceal; 

Young, fickle, fair, a levity iaborn, 25 
To treat all ſighing ſlaves with flippant ſcorn; 
An eye, expteſſive of a wandering mind: 

Nor this to read, nor that to think inclin'd; 

Or when a book, or thought, from whim retards, 
intent on ſongs or novels, dreſs or cards; 3 
Choice to ſelect the party of delight, 

To kill time, thought, and fame, in frolic t; 
Jo flutter here, to flurry there on wing; 

To talk, to teaze, to ſimper, or to ſing; 

To prude it, to coquet it him to truſt, , 35 
Whoſe vain, looſe lite, ſhould caution or diſguſt; 

| Him to diſlike, whoſe modeſt worth ſhould pleaſe.— 
ts like theſe? 

| Your's!—you deny it—Hear the point then wins 


Let judgment, truth; the Muſe; and love decide. 


ve; 


Dumb is the ſpring, the joyleſs proſpect dies: 10 


SAVAGE 


What your's !—Nay, faireſt trifler, frown not ſo: 
Is it? the Muſe with doubt—Love anſwers No : 
You ſmile—Is't not? Again the queſtion try !— 
Yes, judgment thinks, and truth will res, reply. 


EE as / 
%% Mic Ho. 
SENT WITH MR. POPE'S WORKS, 


EE female vice and female ſolly here, 
Raillied with wit polite, or laſh'd ſevere : 
Let Pope preſent ſuch objects to our view; 
Such are, my fair, the full reverſe of you. 
Rapt when, to Loddon's ſtream“ from Windſor's 
ſhades, 
He ſings the modeſt charms of ſylvan maids ; 
Dear Burford's hills in memory's eye appear, 
And Laddal's ſpring + ſtill murmurs in my ear: 
But when you ceaſe to bleſs my longing eyes, 


Come then, my charmer, come! here tranſport 
reigns ! 

New health, new youth, inſpirits all my veins. 

Each hour let intercourſe of hearts employ, 

Thou life of lovelineſs ! thou ſoul of joy! 

Love wakesthe birds - oh, hear each melting lay! 15 

Love warms the world come, charmer, come away! 

But hark! immortal Pope reſumes the lyre! 

Diviner airs, diviner flights, inſpire: 

Hark where an angel's language tunes the line! 

See where the thoughts and looks of angels ſhine! 20 

Here he pour'd all the muſic of your tongue, 

And all your looks and thoughts, unconſcious, ſung. 


ON THE RECOVERY OF 


A LABY OFT: QUALITY EY 
FROM THE SMALL-POX. 


ON a lovꝰ'd fair had bleſs'd her conſort's ſight 
With amorous pride, and undiſturb'd delight; 
Till Death, grown envious with repugnant aim, 
Frown'd at their joys, and urg'd a tyrant's claim. 
He ſummons each diſcaſe !—the noxious crew, 5 
Vrithing, in dire diſtortions, ſtrike his view ! 
From various plagues, which various natures know, 
Forth ruſhes beauty's fear d and fervent foe.” 
Fierce to the fair, the miſſile miſchief flies, 

The ſanguine ſtreams in raging ferments riſe ! 10 

It drives, ignipotent, through every vein, 

Hangs on the heart, and burns around the brain! 

Now a chill damp the charmer's luſtre dims! 

Sad o'er her eyes the livid languor ſwims ! 

Her eyes, that with a glance could joy inſpire, 15 

Like ſetting ſtars, ſcarce ſhoot a glimmering fire. 
Here ſtands her conſort, ſore, with anguiſh, preſt, 

Grief in his eye, and terror in his breaſt. 

The Paphian Graces, ſmit with anxious care, 

In filent ſorrow weep the waining fair, 20 


® Alluding to the beautiful Epiſode of Ledlena, in 
Windſor Forget. ee e ER 
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Eight ſuns, ſucceſſive, roll their fire away, 


And eight flow nights ſee their deep ſhades decay. 


While theſe revolve, though mute each Muſe 
appears, 

Each ſpeaking eye drops eloquence in tears. [25 
On the ninth noon, great Phoebus, liſtening bends ! 
On the ninth noon, each voice in prayer aſcends 
Great God of light, of ſong, and phyſic's art, 
Reſtore the languid fair, new ſoul impart ! 

Her beauty, wit, and virtue, claim thy care, 
And thine own bounty's almoſt rival'd there. 30 


advance ? 
Pheœbus, unſeen, arreſts the threatening lance ! 
Down from his orb a vivid influence ſtreams, 
And quickening earth imbibes ſalubrious beams; 
Each balmy plant, encreaſe of virtue knows, 35 
And art, inſpir'd, with all her patron, glows. 
The charmer's opening eye, kind hope, reveals, 
Kind hope, her conſort's breaſt enlivening feels. 
Each grace revives, each Muſe reſumes the lyre, 
Each beauty brightens with re-lumin'd fire. 40 
As Health's auſpicious powers gay kie diſplay, 
Death, ſullen at the fight, ſtalks low away. 


— ——Y 
Taz. FR 1 
e 40 EPISTLE, 
To AARON HILL, ESN 
My lov'd Hill, O thou by heaven deſign'd 


To charm, to mend, and to adorn mankind ! 

To thee my hopes, fears, joys, and forrows tend, 

Thou brother, father, nearer yet thou friend! 
if worldly friendſhips oft cement, divide, 5 

As intereſts vary, or as whims preſide 

If leagues of luxury borrow friendſhip's light, 

Or leagues ſubverſive of all ſocial right : 

O ſay, my Hill, in what propitious ſphere, 


Tis where the worthy and the wiſe retire ; 
There wealth may learn its uſe, may love inſpire ; 
There may young worth, the nobleſt end obtain, 
In want may friends, in friends may knowledge gain; 
In knowledge bliſs; for wiſdom virtue finds, 15 
And brightens mortal to immortal minds. 

Kind then my wrongs, if love, like yours, ſucceed; 
For you, like virtue, are a friend indeed. 

Oft when you ſaw my youth wild error know, 
Reproof, ſoft-hinted, taught the bluſh ro glow. 20 
Young and unform'd, you firſt my genius rais'd, 
Juſt ſmil'd when faulty, and when moderate prais'd. 
Me ſhun'd, me ruin'd, ſuch a mother's rage! 
You ſung, till pity wept o'er every page. | 
You call'd my lays and wrongs to early fame, 25 
Yet, yet, th' obdurate mother felt no ſhame. 


| Pierc'd as I was! your counſel ſoften'd care, 


To eaſe turn'd anguiſh, and to hope deſpair. 

The man who never wound afflictive feels, 

He never felt the balmy worth that heals. 30 

Welcome the wound, when bleſt with ſuch relief 1 

For deep is felt the friend, when felt in grief. 
From you ſhall never, but with life, remove 


＋ 4 ſpring near Burford, 
ol, V. 


Aſpiring genius, condeſcending love, 
Ii | 


Each paus'd. The God aſſents. Would Death 


Gain we the friend, pure, knowing, aud ſincere? 10 
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When ſome, with cold, ſuperior looks, redreſs, 35 
Relief ſeems inſult, and confirms diſtreſs; 
You, when you view the man with wrongs 
beſieg'd | 5 
While warm you act th' obliger, ſeem th' oblig'd. 
All-winning mild to each of lowly ſtate; 
To equals free, unſervile to the great ; 40 
Greatneſs you honour, when by worth acquir'd; 
Worth is by worth in every rank admir'd, 
Greatneſs you ſeorn, when titles inſult ſpeak; 
Proud to vain pride, to honour'd meckneſs meek. 
That worthleſs bliſs, which others court, you 
fly; 45 
That worthy woe, they ſhun, attracts your eye. 
But ſhall the Muſe reſound alone your praiſe ; 
No—let the public friend exalt her lays! | 
O trace that friend with me he 's yours !—he 's 
mine |— 
The world's —beneficent behold him ſhine ! 

Is wealth his ſphere ? If riches, like a tide, 
From either India pour their golden pride; 
Rich in good works, him others wants employ ; 
He gives the widow's heart to ſing for joy. 
To orphans, priſoners, ſhall his bounty flow; 
The weeping family of want and woe. 

Is knowledge his ? Benevolently great, 

In leiſure active, and in care ſedate ; 
What aid, his little wealth perchance denies, 
In each hard inſtance his advice ſupplics. 
With modeſt truth he ſets the wandering right, 
And gives religion pure, primeval light; 
In love diffuſive, as in light refin'd, 
The liberal emblem of his Maker's mind. 65 

Is power his orb ? He then, like power divine, 
On all, though with a varied ray, will ſhine. 

Ere power was his, the man he once careſs'd, 

Meets the ſame faithful ſmile, and mutual 
breaſt :. f 

But aſks his friend ſome dignity of ſtate; 

His friend, unequal to th' incumbent weight? 70 

Aſks it a ſtranger, one whom parts inſpire | 

With all a people's welfare would require ? 

His choice admits no pauſe ; his gift will prove 

All private, well abſorb'd in public love. 

He ſhields his country, when tor aid ſhe calls; 75 

Or, ſhould ihe fall, with her he greatly falls: 

But, as proud Rome, with guilty conqueſt 
crown'd, 

Spread flavery, death and deſolation round, 

Should &er his country, for doninion's prize, 

Againſt the ſons of men a faction riſe, 

Glory in hers, is in his eye diſgrace; 

The friend of truth; the friend of human race. 

Thus to no one, no ſect, no clime confin'd, 
His boundleſs love embraces all mankind ; 
And all their virtues in his life are known: 85 
And all their joys, and ſorrows are his own. 

Theſe are the lights, where ſtands that friend 

confeſt; | 
This, this the ſpirit, which informs thy breaſt. 
Through fortune's cloud thy genuine worth can 


0 


55 


60 


80 


ſhine; 
What would'ſt thou not, were wealth and great- 
nels thine ? 


— 
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AUTHOR OF GRONGAR=-HILL, 
In Anſwer to his ſrom the Country.“ 


OW various birds in melting concert ſing, 
And hail the beauty of the opening ſpring : 
Now to thy dreams the nightingale complains, 
Till the lark wakes thee with her cheerful ſtrains; 
Wakes, in thy verſe and friendſhip ever kind, 5 
Melodious comfort to my jarring mind. 
Oh could my ſor-] through depths oſ knowledge ſee, 
Could I read nature and mankind like thee, 
I ſhould o'ercome, or bear the ſhocks of fate, 
And e' en draw envy to the humbleſt ſlate. 
Thou canſt raiſe honour from each ill event, 
From ſhocks gain vigour, and from want content. 
Think not light poctry my life's chief care! 
The Muſe's manſion is, at beſt, but air; 
But, if more ſolid works my meaning forms, 
Th' unfiniſh'd ſtructures fall by fortune's ſtorms. 
Oft have I ſaid we falſely thoſe accuſe, 
Whoſe god-like ſouls life's middle ſtate refuſe, 
Self-love, I cry'd, there ſeeks ignoble reſt; {20 
Care ſleeps not calm, when millions wake unbleſt; 
Mean let me ſhrink, or ſpread ſweet ſhade o'er all, 
Low*vas the ſhrub, or as the cedar tali!/— 
Twas vain! *twas wild I ſought the middle ſtate, 
And found the good, and found the truly great. [25 
Though verſe can never give my ſoul her ain; 
Though action only claims ſubſtantial tame 
Though fate denies what my proud wants require, 
Yet grant me, heaven, by knowledge to aſpire ; 
Thus to enquiry let me prompt the mind; 
Thus clear dimm'd truth, and bid ler bleſs man- 
kind ; 30 
From the pierc'd orphan thus draw ſhafts of grief! 
Arm want with patience, and teach wealth relief! 
To ſerve lov'd liberty inſpire my breath 
Or, if my life be uſeleſs, grant me death; 
For he, who uſeleſs is in life ſurvey'd, 
Burthens that world, his duty bids him aid. 
Say, what haye honours to allure the mind, 
Which he gains moſt, who leaft has lerv'd mankind? _ 
Titles, when worn by fools, I dare deſpiſe; [49 
Yet they claim homage, when they crown the wile, 
When high diſtinction marks deſerving heirs, 
Deſert (till diguiſies the mark it wears. 4 
But, who to birth alone would houours owe ? 
Honours, if true, from ſeeds of merit grow. [45 
"Thoſe trees, with ſweeteſt charms, invite our eyes, 
Which, frgm our own engraftment, fruitf a rife, 
Still | what we with labour gan, 
arer for the mother's pain. 
The great I would not envy nor deride; 
Nor ſtoop to ſwell a vain Superior's pride: 
Nor view an Equal's hope with jealous eyes; 
Nor cruſh the wretch beneath who wailing lies. 
My ſympathizing breaſt his grief can feet, 
And my eye weep the wound I cannot heal, 
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Ne'er among friendſhips let me ſow debate, 55 

Nor by another's fall advance my ſtate; 

Nor miſuſe wit againſt an abſent friend: 

Jet me the virtues of a foe defend! 

In wealth and want true minds preſerve. their 
weight; | 

Meek, though exalted ; though diſgrac'd, elate ; 60 

Generous and grateful, wrong'd or help'd they live; 

Grateful to ſerve, and generous to forgive. 

This may they learn, who cloſe thy life attend ; 
Which, dear in memory, {till inſtructs thy friend: 
Though cruel diſtance bars my groſſer eye, 65 
My ſoul, clear-ſighted, draws thy virtue nigh ; 
Thro' her deep woe thatquickening comfort gleams, 
And lights up Fortitude with Friendſhip's beams. 


7% ¾— £4 
OCCASIONED BY Tur 
VICE-PRINCIPAL of St. MARY-HALL, OxrorD, 


Being preſented by the Hon. Mrs. KNIGHT, 
to the Living of GopsritLD in Es. 


W HIL E by mean arts and meaner patrons riſe 
Prieſts, whom the learned and the good 
deſpiſe; ; 
This ſees fair Knight, in whoſe tranſcendent mind, 
Are wiſdom, purity, and truth enſhrin'd. 
A modeſt merit now ſhe plans to lift, 
Thy living, Godsfield ! falls her inſtant giſt, 
Let me (ſhe ſaid) reward alone the wiſe, 
And make the church-revenue Virtue's prize. 
She ſought the man of honeſt, candid breaſt, 


In faith, in words of goodneſs, full expreſt ; 10 


Though young, yet tutoring academic youth 
To ſcience moral, and religious truth. 


She ſought where the diſintereſted friend, 


The ſcholar, ſage, and free companion blend; 


The pleaſing poet, and the deep divine, 15 
She ſought, ſhe found, and, Hart! the prize was 
thine, | 


. 


ET Fulvia's wiſdom be à flave to will, 
Her darling paſſions, ſcandal and quadrille; 
On friends and foes her tongue a ſatire known, 
Her deeds a fatire on herſelf alone. 
On her poor kindred deigns {he word or look? 5 
Tis cold reſpect, or *tis unjuſt rebuke; 
Worſe when good-natur'd, than when moſt Tevere : 
The jeſt impure then pains the modelt ear. 
How Juſt the ſceptic! the divine how odd! 
What turns of wit play ſmartly on her God! 10 
The fates, my neareſt kindred, foes gecrce : 

Fulvia, when piqu'd at them, ſtrait pities me. 
She, like Benevolence, a ſmile beſtows, 

Favours to me indulge her ſpleen to thoſe. 
The banquet ſerv'd, with peerefſes I fit : 15 
She tells my ſtory, and repeats my wit. | 
With mouth diſtorted, through a ſounding noſe 

t comes, now homelineſs more homely grows. 
With ſce-ſaw ſounds, and nonſenſe not my own, 
dhe ſcrews her features, and ſhe cracks her tone, 20 


How fine your Baſtard ! why ſo ſoft a ſtrain ? 
What ſuch a Mother? ſatirize again! 

Oft I object but fix'd is Fulvia's will 
Ah! though unkind, ſhe is my mother ſtill! (25 

The verſe now flows, the manuſcript ſhe claims. 
'Tisfam'd—The fame, each curious fair enflames : 
The wild-fire runs; from copy, copy grows: 
The Brets, alarm'd, a ſeparate peace propoſe, 
"Tis ratified—How alter d Fulvia's look! 

My wit's degraded, and my cauſe forſook. 30 
Thus ſne: What 's poetry but to amuſe ? 

Might I adviſe—there are more ſolid views. 

With a cool air ſhe adds: This tale is old: 

Were it my calc, it ſhould no more be told. 
Complaints—had I been worthy to adviſe— 35 
You know—But when are wits, like women, wife ? 
Prue it may take; but, think whate'er you liſt, 
All love the ſatire, none the fatiriſt, 

I ſtart, I ſtare, ſtand fix d, then pauſe awhile; 
Then heſitate, then ponder well, then ſmile. 40 
Madam z penſion loſt—and where's amends ! 

Sir (ſhe replies) indeed you'll loſe your friends. 
Why did I ſtart ? 'twas but a change of wind 
Or the ſame thing—the lady chang'd her mind. 

| bow, depart, deſpiſe, diſcern her all: 45 
Nanny reviſits, and diſgrac'd I fall. 

Let Fulvia's friendſhip whirl with every whim ! 

A reed, a weather-cock, a ſhade, a dream: 

No more the friendſhip ſhall be now diſplay'd 

By weather-cock, or reed, or dream, or ſhade; 50 
To Nanny fix'd unvarying ſhall it tend, 

For ſouls, ſo form'd alike, were form'd to blend. 


——— ——— 
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YOUNG L.A D'T. 


6 are thoſc eyes, that beam d ſeraphie fire; 
Cold is that breſt, x hic l gave the world deſire; 
Mute is the voice where winning ſoftneſs warm'd, 
Where muſic melted, and where wiſdom charm'd, 
And lively wit, which, decently contin'd, 5 
No prude e' er thought r no friend unkind. 
Could modęſt knowledge, fair untrifling youth, 
Perſuaſive reaſon and endearing truth, 
Could hononr, ſhewn in friendthips moſt refin'd, 
And ſenſe, that ſhields th' attempted virtuous 
mind; 10 
The ſocial temper never known to ſtriſe, 
The beightening graces that embelliſh life; 


| Could thefe have e'er the darts of death defied, | 


Never, ah! never had Melinda died; 
Nor can ſhe dic—ev'n now rvives her name, 15 
Lamortaliz'd by friendſdip, love, and fame. 


THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 
A P O E M. 
Occaſioned by the DzrarTuRE of the Prince and 
Princeſs of ORANGE. 


(Written in the Year 1734.) 


| ILD roſe the morn! the face of nature bright 
Wore one extenſive ſmile of calm and light; 
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Wide, o'er'the land, did hovering ſilence reign, 
Wide o'er the blue diffuſion of the main ; 

When lo! before me, on the ſouthern ſhore, 5 
Stood forth the power, whom Albion's ſons adore ; 
Bleſt Liberty! whoſe charge is Albion's iſle ; 
Whom Reaſon gives to bloom, and Truth to ſmile; 
Gives Peace to gladden, ſheltering Law to ſpread, 
Learning to lift aloft her laurel'd head, 10 
Rich induſtry to view, with pleaſing eyes, 

Her fleets, her cities, and her harveſts riſe. 

In curious emblems every art, expreſt, 

Glow'd ſrom the loom, and brighten'd on his veſt. 
Science in various lights attention won, 15 
Wav'd on his robe, and glitter'd in the ſun. 

My words, he cried, my words obſervance claim: 
Reſound, ye Muſes; and receive them, Fame ! 
Here was my ſtation, when, o'er ocean wide, {20 
The great, third William, ſtretch'd his naval pride: 
I with my ſacred influence ſwell'd his foul; 
'Th' enſlav'd to free, th' enflaver to control. 

In vain did waves diſperſe, and winds d;tain : 

He came, he ſav'd; in his was ſeen my reign. 
How juſt, how great, the plan his ſoul deſign'd, 25 
To humble tyrants, and ſecure mankind! | 
Next Marlborough in his ſteps ſucceſsful trod : 
This, godlike plann'd; that, finiſh'd like a god! 


And, while Opprefſion fled to realms unknown, 


Europe was free, and Britain glorious ſhone. 30 
Where Naſſau's race extenſive growth diſplay d, 
There Freedom ever found a ſheltering ſhade. 


Still heaven is kind !—See, from the princely root, 


Millions to bleſs, the BRancu auſpicious ſhoot ! 
He lives, he flouriſhes, his honours ſpread ; 35 
Fair virtues blooming on his youthful head : 
Nurſe him, ye heavenly dews, ye ſunny rays, 
Into firm health, fair fame, and length of days! 
He paus'd, and caſting o'er the deep his eye, 
Where the laſt biſlow ſwells into the ſky, 40 
Where, in gay viſion, round th' horizon's line, 
'The moving clouds with various beauty ſhine ; 
As dropping from their boſom, ting'd with gold, 
Shoots forth a ſail, amuſive to behold ! 


Lo! while its light the glowing wave returns, 45 | 


Broad like a ſun the bark approaching burns. 
Near, and more near, great Naſſau ſoon he ſpy'd, 
And beauteous Anna, Britain's eldeſt pride! 
Thus ſpoke the Genius, as advanc'd the ſail 
Hail, blooming hero! high-born princeſs, hail! 50 
Thy charms thy mother's love of truth diſplay, 
Her light of virtue, and her beauty's ray ; 
Her dignity; which, copying the divine, 
Soften'd, through condeſcenſion, learns to ſhine. [55 
Greatneſs of thought, with prudence for its guide; 
Knowledge, from nature and from art ſupply'd ; 
To nobleſt objects pointed various ways; 
Pointed by judgment's clear, unerring rays, 

W hat manly virtues in her mind excel ! 
Yet on her heart what tender paſſions dwell! 60 
For ah! what pangs did late her peace deſtroy, 
Jo part with thee, ſo wont to give her joy! 
How heav'd her breaſt, how ſadden'd was her mien 
All in the mother then was loſt the queen. 
The ſwelling tear then dimm'd her parting view, 65 
The ſtruggling ſigh ſtopp'd ſhort her laſt adieu: 
Ev'n now thy fancied perils fill her mind ; 
The ſecret rock, webs wave, and riſing wind; 
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The ſhoal, ſo treacherons, near the tempting land 
Th' ingulphing whirlpool, and the ſwallowing 

ſand; 
Theſe e perils all, by day, by night, | 
In thoughts alarm her, and in dreams affright; 
For thee her heart unceaſing love declares, 
In doubts, in hopes, in wiſhes, and in prayers! [75 
Her prayers are heard! For me, tis thine to brave 
The ſand, the ſhoal, rock, whirlpool, wind, and 
wave : 

Kind Safety waits, to waft thee gently o'er, 


And Joy to greet thee, on the Belgic ſhore. 


May future times, when their fond praiſe would 
tell | 

How moſt their favourite characters excel; 80 

How bleft ! how. great !1—then may their ſongs 
declare, 


LEA KTCTO 20, 


QUI TE VIDET BEATUS EST, 
BEATIOR QUI TE AUDIET, 
QUI BASIAT SEMIDEUS EST, 
QUI TE POTITUR EST DEUS. 
s BUCHANAN, 


THE FOREGOING LINES PARAPHRASED. 


I. 
APPY the man, who, in thy ſparkling eyes, 
His amorous wifhes ſees, refleQing, play; 
Sees little laughing Cupids, glancing, riſe, 
And, in ſoft-ſwimming languor, die away. 
II. 
Still happier he! to whom thy meanings roll 
In ſounds which love, harmonious love, inſpire; 
On his charm'd ear ſits, rapt, his liſtening ſoul, 
Till admiration form intenſe deſire. 
III. 
Half-deity is he who warm may preſs _ 
Thy lip, ſoft-ſwelling to the kindling kiſs; 
And may that lip aſſentive warmth expreſs, 
Till love draw willing love to ardent bliſs! 
IV. 
Circling thy waiſt, and circled in thy arms, 
Who, melting on thy mutual-melting breaſt, 
Entranc'd enjoys love's whole luxurious charms, 
Is all a God !—is of all heaven poſſeſt. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF BEAUTY, 
A D 


Addreſſed to a Mrs. BxiDGeT JoNEs, a young 
Widow Lady of Llanelly, Caermarthenſhire, 
NCE Beauty, wiſhing fond deſire to move, 
Contriv'd to catch the heart of wandering 
Love. | 
Come, pureſt atoms! Beauty aid implores ; 
For new ſoft texture leave ztherial ſtores. [5 
They come, they croud, they ſhining hues unfold, 
Be theirs a form, which Beauty's ſelf ſhall mould! 
To mould my charmer's form ſhe all apply'd— f 
Whence Cambria boaſts the birth of Nature's 
pride. 


She calls the Graces—Such is Beauty's ſtate, 
Prompt, at her call, th' obedient Graces wait. 10 


So great ! ſo bleſt !—ſuch Anne and Naſſau were. 
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: fair feet they ſhape, and ſhape to pleaſe ; 
—— deſign'd for dignity and eaſe. 
Firm, on theſe curious pedeſtals, depend. 
Two poliſh'd pillars; which, as fair, aſcend ; 
From well-wrought knees, more fair, more large, 

they riſe ; 1.5 

Seen by the Muſe, though hid from mortal eyes. 
More poliſh'd yet, your fabric each ſuſtains - 
That pureſt temple where perfection reigns, 
A ſmall, ſweet circle forms your faultleſs waiſt, 
By Beauty ſhap'd, to be by Love embrac d. 20 
Beyond that leſſening waiſt, two orbs deviſe, 


What ſwelling charms, in fair proportion, riſe ! 


Freſh peeping there, two bluſhing buds are found, 
Each like a roſe, which lilies white ſurround. 
There feeling ſenſe, let pitying ſighs inſpire, 25 
Till panting pity ſwells to warm defire : 


Defire, though warm, is chaſte ; each warmeſt kiſs, 


All rapture chaſte, when Hymen bids the bliſs, 
Rounding and ſoft, two taper arms deſcend ; 
Two ſnow-white hands, in taper fingers, end. 30 
Lo! cunning Beauty, on each palm, deſigns 
Love's fortune and your own, in myſtic lines; 
And lovely whiteneſs, either arm contains, 
Diverſified with azure-wandering veins ; 
The wandering veins conceal a generous flood, 35 
The purple treaſure of celeſtial blood. 
Rounding and white your neck, as curious, rears 
O'er all a face, where Beauty's ſelf appears. 
Her ſoft attendants ſmooth rhe ſpotleſs ſkin; «» 
And, ſmoothly-oval, turn the ſhapely chin; 40 
The ſhapely chin, to Beauty's riſing face, 
Shall, doubling gently, give a double grace, 
And ſoon ſweet-opening, roſy lips diſcloſe 
The well-rang'd teeth, in lily-whitening rows; 
Here life is breath'd, and florid life aſſumes 45 
A breath, whoſefragrance vies with vernal blooms; 
And two fair cheeks give modeſty to raiſe : 
A beauteous bluſh at praiſe, though juſt the praiſe. 
And nature now, from each kind ray, ſupplies 
Soft, clement ſmiles, and love-inſpiring eyes; 50 
New Graces, to thoſe eyes, mild ſhades, allow ; 
Fringe their fair lids, and pencil either brow, 
While ſenſe of viſion lights up orbs ſo rare, 
May none, but pleaſing objects, viſit there! [55 
Two little porches, ( which, one ſenſe empowers, 
To draw rich ſcent from aromatic flowers) 
In ſtructure neat, and deck'd with poliſh'd grace, 
Shall equal firſt, then heighten, Beauty's face, 
To ſmelling ſenſe, oh, may the flowery year 
It's firſt, laſt, choiceſt incenſe, offer here! 60 
Tranſparent next, two curious crefcents bound 
The two-fold entrance of inſpiring ſound; 
And, granting a new power of ſenſe to hear, 
New finer organs form each curious ear; 
Form to imbibe what moſt the ſoul can move, 65 
Muſic and Reaſon, Poeſy and Love. 
Next, on an open front, is pleaſing wrought 
A penſive ſweetneſs, born of patient thought: 
Above your lucid ſhoulders locks diſplay'd, 
Prone to deſcend, ſhall ſoften light with ſhade. 7c 
All, with a nameleſs air and mein, unite, 
And, as you move, each movement is delight. 
Tun'd is your melting tongue and equal mind, 
At once by knowledge heighten'd and refin'd. 
The Virtues next to Beauty's nod incline; 75 
For, where they lend not light, ſhe cannot ſhine; 


Let theſe, the temperate ſenſe of taſte reveal. 
And give, while nature ſpreads the ſimple meal, 
The palate pure, to reliſh health deſign'd, 

From luxury as taintleſs as your mind. 80 
The Virtues, Chaſtity and Truth, impart, 

And mould to ſweet benevolence your heart. 
Thus Beauty finiſh'd—Thus ſhe gains the ſway, 
And Love ſtill follows where ſhe leads the way. 
From every gift of heaven, to charm is thine; . 8g 


{To love, to praiſe, and to adore, be mine. 


SEND TO 


Mas. BRIDGET JONES, 


WITH THE | 
W AND IE Ek EM 
Alluding to an Epiſode, wh-rea young Man turns 
Hermit, for the loſs of his wife Olympia. 
HEN with delight fond Love on Bea 
dwelt, , 
While this the youth, and that the fair expreſt, 
Faint was joy compar'd to what 1 felt, . 
When in my angel Biddy's preſence bleſt. . 
Tell her, my Muſe, in ſoft, ſad, ſighing breath, 
If ſhe his piercing grief can pitying ſee, 
Worſe than to him was his Olympia's death, 
From her cach moment's abſence is to tne. 


——_— _ _ 


ON FALSE HISTORIANS: 
A SATIRE, 
8 of all plagues with which dull proſe is 


curſt, | 
Scandals, from falſe hiſtorians, ſpot the worſt. 
In queſt of theſe the Muſe ſhall firſt advance, 
Bold, to explore the regions of romance ; 
Romance, call'd Hiſtory—Lo ! at once ſhe ſkims 5 
The viſionary world of monkiſh whims; 
Where fallacy, in legends, wildly ſhines, 
And vengeance glares from violated ſhrines; 
Where ſaints perform all tricks, and ſtartle thought 


With many a miracle that ne'er was wrought; 10 


Saints that never liv'd, or ſuch as juſtice paints, 
; Jugglers, on ſuperſtition palm'd for ſaints. 


Here, canoniz'd, let creed-mongers be ſhown, 
Red-letter*d ſaints, and red aſſaſſins known; 
While thoſe they martyr'd, ſuch as angels roſe! 15 
All black enroll'd among religion's foes, 


Snatch'd by ſulphureous clouds, a LyE proclaime 


Number'd with fiends, and plung'd in endleſs 


flames. 


Such as, from nurſe or prieſt, might boys affright ; 
Or ſuch as but o'er feveriſh flumbers fly, AI 
And fix in melancholy phrenſy's eye. 

Now meteors make enthuſiaſt- wonder ſtare, 

And image wild portentous wars in air ! 


{| Scers fall intranc'd! ſome wizard's lawleſs ſkill 25 


Now whirls, now ſetters nature's works at will! 
Thus Hiſtory, by machine, mock-epic, ſeems, 
Not from poetic, but from monkiſh dreams. 


The ſorcerer us'd to raile, the parſoa lay, 30. 
When Echard wav'd his pen, the hiſtory ſhows, 


The parſon conjur'd, and the fiend uproſe. 


Hiſtory, trom air or deep draws many a ſpright, . 


The devil, who prięſt and ſorcerer muſt obey, . 
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A camp at diſtance, and the ſcene a wood, 
Here enter'd Noll, and there old Satan ſtood : 
No tail his rump, his foot no hoof reveal'd; 35 
Like a wiſe cuckold, with his horns conceal'd : 
Not a gay ſerpent, glittering to the eye; 
But more than ſerpent, or than harlot fly: 
For, lawyer-like, a fiend no wit can ſcape, 
The demon ſtands confeſt in proper ſhape ! 40 
Nov ee his parchment, now is ſign'd the 
ſcroll; 
Thus Noll gains empire, and the devil has Noll. 
Wondrous hiſtorian! thus account for evil, 
And thus for its ſucceſs— tis all the devil. [45 
Though ne'er that devil we ſaw, yet one we ſee, — 
One of an author ſure, and —thou art he. 
But duſky phantoms, Muſe, no more purſue ! 
Now clearer objects open yet untrue, 
Awful the genuine hiſtorian's name! [50 
Falſe ones—with what materials build they fame ; 
Fabricks of fame, by dirty means made good, 
As neſts of martins are compil'd of mud, 
Peace be with Curll—with him I wave all ſtrife, 
Who pens each felon's, and each actor's life; 
Biography that cooks the devil's martyrs, 55 
And lards with luſcious rapes the cheats of Chartres. 
Materials, which belief in gazettes claim, 
Looſe-ſtrung, run gingling into Hiſtory's ame. 
Thick as Egyptian clouds of raining flies; 
As thick as worms where man corrupting lies ; 60 
As peſts obſcene that haunt the ruin'd pile; 
As monſters floundering in the muddy Nile ; 
Minutes, Memoirs, Views and Reviews appear, 
Where flander darkens each recorded year. 
In a paſt reign is ſeign*d ſome amorous league; 65 
Some ring or letter now reveals th' intrigue : 
Queens, with their minions, work unſeemly things, 
And boys grow dukes, . when catamites to kings. 
Does a prince die? What poiſons they ſurmiſe! 
No royal mortal ſure by nature dies. 70 
Is a prince born? What birth more baſe believ'd ? 
Or, what's more ſtrange, his mother ne'erconceiv'd! 
'Thus flander popular o'er truth prevails, 
And eaſy minds imbibe romantic tales, 
Thus, ſtead of hiſtory, ſuch authors raiſe 75 
| Mere crude wild noveis of bad hints for plays. 
Some-uſurp names—an Engliſh garreteer, 
From Minutes forg'd, is Monſieur Meſnager.* 
Some, while on good or ill ſucceſs they ſtare, 
Give conduct a complexion dark or fair: 80 
Others, as little to enquiry prone, 
Account for actions, though their ſpring's unknown, 
One ſtateſman vices has, and virtues too; 
Hence will conteſted character enſue. * F835 
View but the black, he 's fiend ; the bright but ſcan, 
He's angel: view him all—he 's ſtill a man, 
Bur ſuch hiſtorians all accuſe, acquit; 
No virtue theſe, and thoſe no vice admit; 
For either in a friend no fault will know, 
And neither own' a virtue in a foe. 90 


calculated to wilify the adminiſtration in the four laſt 
years of queen Anne's reign. The truth is, that this 
libel was not written by Monſ. Meſnager, neither was 


any ſuch book ever printed in the French tongue, from 


which it is impudently ſaid in the title-page is be trau- 
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Where hear- ſay knowledge ſits on public nam 
And bold conjecture or extols or ral wy 2 
Spring party libels; from whoſe aſhes dead, 

A monſter, miſnam'd Hiſtory, lifts its head, 


| Contending factions croud to hear its roar ! 


But when once heard, it dies to noiſe no more, 

From theſe no.anſwer, no applauſe from thoſe, 

O'er half they ſimper, and o'er half they doze. 

50 when in ſenate, with egregious pate, 

Perks up Sir . . . . . in ſome deep debate; 100 

He hems, looks wiſe, tunes thin his labouring 

throat, N 

To prove black white, poſtpone or palm the vote: 

in fly contempt, ſome, Hear him! Hear him ! cry; 

Some yawn, ſome ſneer ; none ſecond, none reply, 
But dare ſuch miſcreants now ruſh abroad, 105 

By blanket, cane, pump, pillory, unaw'd ? 

Dare they imp falſchood thus, and plume her wings, 

From preſent characters and recent things? 

Yes : What untruths ! or truths in what diſguiſe ! 

What Boyers and what Oldmixons ariſe! 110 


What facts from all but them and Slander ſcreen'd ! 


Here meets a council, no where elſe conven'd; 
There, from originals, come, thick as ſpawn, 
Letters ne' er wrote, memorials never drawn; 
To ſecret conference never held they yoke, 115 
Treaties ne'er plann'd, and ſpeeches never ſpoke. 
From, Oldmixon, thy brow, too well we know, 
Like Sin from Satan's far and wide they go. 

In vain may St. John ſafe in conſcience ſit ; 


In vain with truth confute, contemn with wit: 120 


Confute, contemn, amid ſ{cle&ed friends; 

There finks the juſtice, there the ſatire ends, 
Here, though a century ſcarce ſuch leaves uncloſe, 
From mould and duſt the ſlander ſacred grows. 
Now none reply where all deſpiſe the page; 125 
But will dumb ſcorn deceive no future age? 
Then, ſhould dull periods cloud not ſeeming fact, 
Will no fine pen th' unanſwer'd lie extradt? 
Well-ſet in plan, and poliſh'd into ſtile, 

Fair and more fair may finiſh'd fraud beguile; 139 
By every language ſnatch'd, by time receiv'd, 

In every clime, by every age believ'd : 

How vain to virtue truſt the great their name, 
When ſuch their lot for infamy or fame ? 
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AIR Truth, in courts where Juſtice ſhould 
preſide, | 

Alike the Judge and Advocate would guide; 
And theſe would vie each dubious point to clear, 
To ſtop the widow's and the orphan's tear ; 
Were all, like Yorke, of delicate addreſs, 5 
Strength to diſcern, and ſweetnels to expreſs, 
Learn'd, juſt, polite, born every heart to gain, 
Like Cummins mild; like“ Forteſcue humane, 
All-eloquent of truth, divinely known, 


So deep, ſo clear, all Science is his own. 19 
„Tur MinvTEes or Mons. MESNAGER; @ book | 


Of heart impure, and impotent of head, 
In hiſtory, rhetoric, ethics, law, unread; 
How far unlike ſuch worthies, once a drudge, 
From floundering in low caſes, roſe a Judge. 


* The honourable William Ferteſcue, E/q. one of 


the Fuſtices of His Majeſty's Court of Commen Pleas. 
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rorm'd to make pleaders laugh, his nonſenſe 
thunders, | Is 
And, on low juries, breathes contagious blunders. 
His brothers bluſh, becauſe no bluſh he knows, 
Nor cer“ © one ncorrupted finger ſhows.” 
See, drunk with power, the circuit-lord expreſt ! 
Full, in his eye, his betters ſtand confeſt ; 20 
Whoſe wealth, birth, virtue, from a tongue ſo looſe, 
'Scape not provincial, vile, buffoon abuſe. _ 
still to what circuit is aſſign'd his name, 
There, ſwift before him, flies the warner Fame. 
Conteſt ſtops ſhort, Conſent yields every cauſe 25 
To Coſt : Delay, endures them, and withdraws, 
But how ſcape priſoners? To their trial chain'd, 


All, all ſhall ſtand condemn'd, who ſtand arraign'd. 


Dire guilt, which elſe would deteſtation cauſe, 
Prejudg'd with inſult, wonderous pity draws. 30 
But 'ſcapes e en Innocence his harſh harangue ? 
Alas —e'en Innocence itſelf muſt hang; 

Muſt hang to pleaſe him, when of ſpleen poſſeſt; 
Muſt hang to bring forth an abortive jeſt. 

Why liv'd he not ere Star-chambers had fail'd, 35 
When fine, tax, cenſure, all but law prevail'd ; 
Or law, ſubſervient to ſome murderous will, 
Became a precedent to murder {till ? 

Yet ev'n when patriots did for traitors bleed, 
Was e'er the jobb to ſuch a ſlave deereed, 
Whoſe ſavage mind wants ſophiſt-art to draw, 
O'er murder'd virtue, ſpecious veils of law? 
Why, Student, when the bench your youth 
admits | 
Where, though the worſt, with the beſt rank'd he 
ſits ; | . 
Where ſound opinions you attentive write, 
As once a Raymond, now a Lee to cite, 
Why pauſe you ſcornful when he dins the court ? 
Note well his cruel quirks, and well report. 
Let his own words againſt himſelf point clear 
Satire more ſharp than verſe when moſt ſevere. 50 
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On Mnxs. J O NE Zù, 
Crandmother to Mrs, Bx1nGe r JoNes, of Llanelly 
in Caermarthenſhire. 


N her, whoſe relicks mark this ſacred earth, 
- Shone all domeſtic and all ſocial worth: 

Firſt, heaven her hope with early offspring crown'd; 
And thence a ſecond race roſe numerous round. 
Heaven to induſtrious virtue bleſſing lent, 5 
And all was competence, and all content. 

Though frugal care, ia Wiſdom's eye admir'd, 
Rnew to preſerve what induſtry requir'd; 
Yer, at her board with decent plenty bleſt, 

he journeying ſtranger ſat a welcome gueſt. 10 
Preſt on all ſides, did trading neighbours fear 
Ruin, which hung o'er exigence ſevere ? 
Farewel the friend, who ſpar'd th' aſſiſtant loan— 
A neighbour's woe or welfare was her own. 


* When Page one uncorrupted finger ſhows. 
D. of WHARTON, 
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Did piteous lazars oſt attend her door? 15 
She gave fare wel the parent of the poor. ; 
Youth, age, and want, once cheer'd, now ſighing 
ſwell, a | 
Bleſs her lov'd name, and weep a laſt farewel. 


VALENTINEs DAT. 
a P02 
3 
TO A YOUNG WIDOW LADY. 


DIEU, ye rocks that witneſs'd once: ny flame, 
Return'd my ſighs, and echo'd Chloe's 
name! | 
Cambria, farewel !——my Chloe's charms no more 
Invite my ſteps along Llanelly's ſhore ; _ 8 
There no wild dens conceal voracious foes, $ 
The beach no fierce, amphibious monſter knows; 
No crocodile there fleſn'd with prey appears, 
And o'er that bleeding prey weeps cruel tears; 
No falſe hyæna, feigning human grief, to 
There murders him, whoſe goodneſs means relief: 


j Yet tides, conſpiring with unfaithful ground, 


Though diſtant ſeen, with treacherous arms, ſur- 
round. | 

There quickſands, thick as beauty's ſnares, annoy, | 

Look fair to tempt, and whom they tempt, deſtroy. 

[ watch'd the ſeas, I pac'd the ſands with care, 1g. 

Eſcap'd, but wildly ruſn'd on beauty's ſnare. 

Ah !—better far, than by that ſnare overpow'rd, 

Had ſands engulf'd me, or had ſeas devour'd. 

Far from that ſhore, where ſyren- beauty dwells, : 
And wraps ſweet ruin in reſiſtleſs ſpells ; 20 
From e e plains; which Chloe's luſtre 

boaſt, : 
Me native England yields a ſafer coaſt. 
Chloe, farewel !—Now ſeas, with boiſterous pride, 
Divide us, and will ever far divide : [25 
Yet while each plant, which vernal youth reſumes, 
Feels the green blood aſcend in future blooms ; 
While little feather'd ſongſters of the air 
In woodlands tuneful woo and fondly pair, 
The Muſe exults, to beauty tunes the lyre, 
And willing Loves the ſwelling notes inſpire. 

Sure on this day, when hope attains ſucceſs, 
Bright Venus firſt did young Adonis bleſs. 

Her charms not brighter, Chloe, ſure than thine; 
Though fiuſh'd his youth, not more his warmth 
than mine. 
Sequeſter'd far within a myrtle grove, 
Whoſe blooming boſom courts retiring love; 
Where a clear ſun, the blue ſerene diſplays, 
And ſheds, through vernal air, attemper'd rays; 
Where flowers their aromatic incenſe bring, 
And fragrant flouriſh in.eternal ſpring ; 
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40 
There mate to mate each dove reſponſive coos, 
While this aſſents, as that enamour'd woos, 

There rills amuſive, ſend from rocks around, 

A ſolitary, pleaſing, murmuring ſound; 8 
Ihen form a limpid lake. The lake ſerene 45 


RefleRs the wonders of the bliſsſu: icenc. 


And on each breeze immortal muſic floats. 


To love the birds attune their chirping throats, 


There ſeated on a riſing turf is ſeen, 

Graceful, in looſe array, the Cyprian queen; 50 
All freſh and fair, all mild, as Ocean gave 

The goddeſs, riſing from the azure wave; 


Diſhevel'd locks diſtil celeſtial dews, . 


And all her limbs, divine perfumes diffuſe. [55 
Her voice ſo charms, the plumy, warbling throngs, 
In liſtening wonder loſt, ſuſpend their ſongs. 

It founds—* Why loiters my Adonis ?”—cry, 

* Why loiters my Adonis; rocks reply. 

* Oh, come away!“ — they thrice, repeating, ſay; 
And Echo thricerepeats,—* Oh, come away! —60 
Kind zephyrs waft them to her lover's ears; 


Who, inſtant at th* inchanting call, appears. 


Her placid eye, where ſparkling joy refines, 
Benignant, with alluring luſtre ſhines. [65 


His lacks, which, in looſe ringlets, charm the view 


Float careleſs, lucid from their amber hue, 

A myrtle wreath her roſy fir gers frame, 

Which, from her hand, his poliſh'd temples claim 
His temples fair, a ſtreaking beauty ſtains, 

As ſmooth white marble ſhines with agure veins. 70 
He kneel'd, Her ſnowy hand he trembling ſfeiz'd, 
Juſt lifted to his lip, and gently ſqueez'd ; 


The meaning ſqueeze return'd, love caught its lore 


And enter'd, at his palm, through every pore. {75 
Then ſwell'd her downy breaſts, till then enclos'd, 
Faſt heaving, half-conceal'd and half-expos'd: 
Soft ſhe reclines. He, as they fail and riſe, 
Hangs, hovering o'er them, with enamour'd eyes, 
And, warm'd, grows wanton— As he thus admir'd 
He pray'd, he touch'd, aud with the touch was 
fir'd. 80 
Half-angry, yet half-pleas'd, her frown beguiles 
The boy to fear; but, at his fear, ſh» iniles. 
The youth leſs timorous and the fair leis coy, 
Supinely amorous they reclining toy. 
More amorous ſtill his ſ.oguine meaning ſtole $5 
In wiſtful glances, to her ſoftening ſoul: 
In her fair eye her ſoftening ſoul he reads : 
To freedom, freedom, boon, to boon, ſuccecds. 
With conicious bluſh, th*' impaiſion'd charmer burns; 
And, bluſh for bluth, th' impaſſion'd youth returns. 
They look, they languiſh, ſigh with pleaſing pain, 91 
And wiſh and gaze, and gaze and wiſh again. 
*Fwixt her white, parting boſom ſteals the boy, 


And more than hope preludes tumultuous joy; 
Through every vein the vigorous tranſport ran, 95 


Strung every nerve, and brac'd the boy to man. 
Struggling, yet yielding, half o'erpower'd, ſhe 
pants, | | 


zeems towleny, and yet, denying, grants. 


Quick, like the tendrils of a curling vine, [Too 


Fond limbs with limbs, in amorous folds, entwine, 

Lips preſs on lips, careſſing and careſt, 

Now eye darts flame to eye, and breaſt to breaſt, 

All ſhe reſigns, as dear deſires incite, 

And rapt he reach'd the brink of full delight. 

Her waiſt compreſs'd in his exulting arms, 105 

He ſtorms, explores, and rifles all her charms, 

Claſps in ecſtatic bliſs th' expiring fair, 

And, thrilling, melting, neſtling, riots there. 
How long the rapture laſts, how ſoon it flects, 

tow oft it pauſes, and how oft repeats; 110 
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| I What joys they both receive and both beſtow, 


Virgins may gueſs, but wives experienc'd know: 
From joys, like theſe, (ah, why deny'd to me?) 
Sprung a freſh, blooming boy, my fair, from thee, 
May he, a new Adonis, lift his creſt, 115 
In all the florid grace of youth confeſt ! 
Firſt let him learn to liſp your tover's name, 
And, when he reads, here annual read my flame, 
When beauty firſt ſhall wake his genial fire, 
And the firſt tingling ſenſe excite deſire; 120 
When the dear object, of his peace poſſeſt, 
Gains and ſtill gains on his unguarded breaſt ; 
Then may he ſay, as he this verſe reviews, 
Somy bright mother charm'd the poet's Muſe. [125 
His heart thus flutter'd oft twixt doubt and fear, 
Lighten'd with hope, and ſadden'd with deſpair, 
Say, on ſome rival did ſhe ſmile too kind ? 
Ah, read—what jealouſy diſtracts his mind! 
Smil'd ſhe on him? He imag'd rays divine; 
And gaz'd and gladden'd with a love like mine, 130 
How dwelt her praiſe upon his raptur'd tongue 
Ah !—when ſhe frown'd, what plaintive notes he 
ſung ! 
And could ſhe frown On, wherefore, tell! 
On him, whoſe only crime was loving well ? 
Thus may thy ſon his pangs with mine compare, 
Then wiſh his mother had been kind as fair. 136 
For him may love the myrtle wreath entwine; 
Though the ſad willow ſuits a woe like mine! 
Ne'er may the filial hope, like me, complain! 
Ah! never ſigh and bleed, like me in vain !— 140 
When death affords that peace which love denies, 
Ah, no!—far other ſcenes my fate ſupplies ; 
When earth to earth my lifeleſs corſe is laid, 
And o'er it hangs the yew or cypreſs ſhade: 
When pale 1 flit along the dreary coaſt, I45 
An helpleſs lover's pining plaintive ghoſt ; 
Here annual on this dear returning day, 
While feather'd choirs renew the melting lay; 
May you, my fair, when you theſc ſtrains ſhall ſee, 
Juſt ſpare one ſigh, one tear, to love and me, 150 
Me, who, in abſence or in death, adore 
Thoſe heavenly charms I muſt behold no more. 
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N me long abſent, long with anguiſh franght, 

In me, though ſilence long has deaden'd thought, 
Yet memory lives, and calls the Muſe's aid, 

To ſnatch our friendſhip from oblivion's ſhade. 
As ſoon the ſun ſhall ceaſe the world to warm, $ 
As ſoon Lianelly's* Fair that world to charm, 
As grateful ſenſe of goodneſs, true like thine, 
Shall c'er deſert a breaſt ſo warm as mine. 

When imag'd Cambria ſtrikes my memory's eye, 
(Cambria, my darling ſcene!) I, ſighing, cry, Nog 
Where is my Powell? dear aſſociate !— where! 
To him I would unboſom every care; _ 

To him, who early felt, from beauty, pain; 
Gall'd in a plighted, faithleſs virgin's chain. 

At length, from her ungenerous fetters, freed, 15 
Again he loves! he woos! his hopes ſucceed! 
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But the gay bridegroom, ſtill by fortune croft, 
Is, inſtant, in the weeping widower loſt. 
Her, his ſole joy! her, from his boſom torn, 
What feeling heart, but learns, like his, to 
mourn ? WW 20 
Can nature then, ſuch ſudden ſhocks, ſuſtain ? 
Nature thus ſtruck, all reaſon pleads in vain ! 
Though late, from reaſon yet he draws relief, 
Dwells on her memory; but diſpels his grief. 
Love, wealth, and fame (tyrannic paſſions all!) 
No more enflame him, and no more enthral, 25 
He ſeeks no more, in Rufus? hall, renown ; 
Nor envies Pelf the jargon of the gown 
But pleas'd with competence, on rural plains, 
His wiſdom courts that eaſe his worth obtaius. 30 
Would private jars, which ſudden riſe, encreaſe? 


His candour ſmiles all diſcord into peace. 


To party ſtor ms is public weal refign'd ? 

Exch ſteadly patriot- virtue ſteers his mind. 

Calm, on the beach, while maddening billows 
rave, | 35 

He gains philoſophy from every wave 

Science, rom every object round, he draws 3 

From various nature, and from nature's laws, 

He lives o%er every paſt hiſtoric age; 

He calls forth ethics from the fabled page. 40 

Him evangelic truth, to thought excites; 

And him, by turns, each claſſic Muſe delights, 

With wit well-natur'd ; wit, that would diſdain 

A pleaſure riſing from another's pain; 

Social to all, and moſt of bliſs poſſeſt, 45 

When moſt he readers all, around him, bleſt: 

To unread ?ſquires illiterately gay; 

Among the learn'd, as learned full as they 

With the polite, all, all-accompliſh'd eaſe, 


By nature for md, without deceit, to pleaſe, 80 


Thus ſhines thy youth; and thus my friend, 

elate 

In bliſs as well as worth, is truly great. 

Me ſtill ſhould ruthleſs fate, unjuſt, expoſe 

Beneath thoſe clouds, that rain unnumber'd 
woes; 

Me, to ſome nobler ſphere, ſhould fortune 
raiſe, | 55 

To wealth conſpicuous, and to JaurePd praiſe 

Unaher'd yet be love and friendſhip mine; 

{4} am Chloe's, aud I ſtill am thine. 


LONDON Ax D BRISTOL 
* DE LINE AT E D. 


WO ſea-port cities mark Britannia's fame, 
And theſe from commerce different honours 
claim, 
What different honours ſhall the Muſes pay, 
While one inſpires and one untunes the lay? 
Now filver Ifis brightening flows along, 5 
Echoing from Oxtord ſhore each claſſic ſong; 


* The auther preferr'd this title to that of Len- 
u and Briſlol compared; euhichs cuſien he beg an 


bs Piece, he intended to prefix ts it. 
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Then 2 with Tame; and theſe, O London, 


Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee ! 
Wide, deep, unſullicd Thames, meandering 
glides | 951 
And bears thy wealth on mild majeſtie tides, 10 
Thy hips, with gilded palaces that vie, , 
In glittering pomp, ſtrike wondering China's 
S ye; 
And 3 returning bear, in ſplendid ſtate, 
To Britain's merchants, India's eaſtern freight. 
India, her treaſures from her weſtern ſhores, 15 
Due at thy feet, a willing tribute pours z 
Thy warring navies diſtant nations awe, 
And bid the world obey thy righteoys law. 
Thus ſhine thy manly ſons of liberal mind; 
Thy change deep-buſied, yet as courts refin'd : 
Councils, like ſenates, that enforce debate, - 21 
With fluent eloquence and reaſon's weight. | 
, Whoſe patriot virtue, lawleſs power controls; 
Their Britiſh e mulating Roman ſouls. | 
Of theſe the worthieſt itil] ſeleQed ſtand, 25 
Still lead the ſenate, and Kill fave the land: 
Social, not ſelfiſn, here, O Learning, trace 
Thy friends, the lovers of all human race 
In a dark bottom ſunk, O Briſtol now, 
With native malice, lift thy lowering brow ! 30 
Then as ſome hell- born ſprite in mortal guiſe, 
Borrows the ſhape of goodneſs and belies, 
All fair, all ſmug, to yon proud hall invite, 
To feaſt all ſtrangers ape an air polite ! 
From Cambria drain'd, or England's weſtern 
coaſt, 3g 
Not elegant, yet coſtly banquets boaſt ! 
Revere, or ſeem the ſtranger to revere z 
Praiſe, fawn, profeſs, be all things but ſincere ; 
Inf:dious now, our boſomeſecrets ſteal, 
And thele with fly farcaſtie ſneer reveal. 40 
Preſent we meet thy ſneaking treacherous ſmiles; 
The barwleſs abſent Rill thy ſneer reviles ; 
Such as in thee all parts {uperior find, 
The ſneer that marks the foo] and knave com- 
bind 
When melting pity would afford relief, 45 


The ruthleſs ſneer that inſult adds to grief. 


What ſriendff:ip canſ thou boaſt } what honours 
claim ? 


To thee each ſtranger owes an injur'd name. 


What ſmiles thy ſons muſt in their foes excite! 
Thy ſons, to whom all diſcord is delight ; 

From whom eternal mutual railing flows; 

Who in cach other's crimes, their own expoſe ; 
Thy ſons, though crafty, deaf to wiſdom's call; 
Deſpiting all men, and deſpis'd by all; 

Sons, while thy cliffs a ditchelike rwer laves, 55 
Rude as thy rocks, and muddy as thy waves, 
Of thoughts as narrow as of words immenſe, 
As full of turbulence as void of ſenſe ? 

Thee, thee, what ſenatorial ſouls adorn ! 


Do ſtrangers deign to ſerve thee z what their 
praiſe? | 

Their generous ſervices thy murmurs raife, 

What fiend malign, that oer thy air prefides, 


Around from breatt to breaſt inherent ghdes, 
K k 


Thy natives ſure would prove a ſenate's ſeorn. (o 
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And, as he glides, there ſcatters in a trice 65 


The lurking ſeeds of every rank device? 
Let foreign, yonths to thy indentures run! 


Each, each will prove, in thy adopted ſon, 


Proud, pert, and dull though brilliant once 
from ſchools, | 


Will ſcor all learning's as all virtues rules; 70 


And, though by nature friendly, honeſt, brave, 


Turn a ſly, ſeliiſh, ſimpering, ſharping knave. 
Boaſt petty-courts, where ſtead of fluent eaſe, 
Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; | 

Stead, of ſage counſel in the dubious cauſe, 75 
Attornies, chattering wild, burleſque the laws 
(So ſhameleſs quacks, who doctors rights invade, 
(Of jargon and of poiſon form a trade. | 
So canting coblers, while from tubs they teach, 
Buffoon the goſpel they pretend to preach.) 80 
Boaſt petty courts, whence rules. new rigour 


P : ... 
Unknown to Nature's and to Statute-law ;. 

Quirks that explain all ſaving rights away, 

To give th attorney and the catchpoll prey, 

Is there where law too rigorous may deſcend, $5 
Or charity her kindly hand extefd? . - x 
Thy courts, that, ſhut when pity would redreſs, 
Spontaneous open to nflict diſtreſs. . 
Try miſde meanours all thy wiles employ, 
Not to chaſtiſe th? offender, but deſtroy; 90 


- 
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Bid the large lawleſs fine his fate foretel; 
Bid it beyond his crime and fortune ſwell ; 


Cut off from ſervice due to kindred blood, 


To private welfare and to public good, 
Pitied by all, but thee, he ſentenc'd lies; gg 
Impriſon'd languiſhes, impriſon'd dies. 
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Boaſt ſwarming veſſels, whoſe plebeian fats 
Owes not to merchai:ts but mechanics freight, 
Boaſt nought but pedlar-fleets—in war's alarme, 
Unknown to glory, as unknown to arms, loe 


| Boaſt thy baſe # Tolſey, and thy turn-ſpit dogs, 


Thy + Halliers horſes and thy human hogs ; 
Upftarts and muſhrooms, proud, relentleſs 
hearts; | Bs | 
Thou blank of ſciences ! thou dearth of arts! 
Such foes as learning once was doom'd to ſee! 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of 
thee, : 106 
Proceed, great Briſtol, in all-righteous ways, 
And let one Juftice heighten yet thy praiſe; 
Still ſpare the catamite, and ſwinge the whore, 


And be, whate*er Gomorrha was before, 111 


OF 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
Written at Moor. Park, June, 1689. 
E RO 
XJ IRTUE, the greateſt of all monarchies ! 
Till, firſt emperor rebellious man 
Depos*d from of his ſeat, 


It fell, and broke with its own weight 
Tuto ſmall ſtates and principalities, 


2 


By many a petty lord poſſeſs'd, 
But neꝰer ſince ſeated in one ſingle breaſt! 
| is you who muſt this land ſubdue, 
The mighty conqueſts left for you, 
The conqueſt and diſcovery too; 
Search out this Utopian ground, 
Virtues Terra Incognita, F 
Where none ever led the way, 


* Af lace where the merchants uſed to meet f 
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Nor ever ſinee but in deſeriptions found, Virgil and Epicurus will not do, 
. Like the philoſopher's ſtone, Their courting a retreat like you, 
With rules to ſearch it, yet obtain'd by none, | Uuleſs I put in Cæſar's learning too: 
Your happy frame at once controls 
; II. Ihis great triumvirate of ſouls, 
We have too long been led aftray \ 
Too long have our miſguided ſouls becn taught | Let not old Rome boaſt Fabius' fate 3 
With rules from muſty morals brought, He ſav'd his country by delays, 
*Tis you muſt put us in the way; But you by peace. 
Let us ( for ſhame !) no more be fed g You bought it at a cheaper rate 5 
* With antique reliques of the dead, Nor has it left the uſual bloody ſcar, 
The gleanings of philoſophy, To ſhew it coſt its price in war; 
Philoſophy, the lumher of the ſchools, War! that mad game the world ſo loves to play, 
The roguery of alchemy ; | And for it does ſo dearly pay; 
And we, the bubbled fools, For, though with loſs or victory a while 
LN Spend all our preſent life in bopes of golden Fortune the gameſters does beguile, 
0e rules. | Yet at the laſt the box ſweeps all away. 
1 III. = VI. 5 
* But what does our proud ignorance Learning Only the laurel got by peace 
, No thunder eber can blaſt: 
ef We oddly Plato's paradox make good, Thy artillery of the ſkies | 
« of Our knowledge is but mere remembrance all; * + © Shoots to the earth, and dies; 
106 Remembrance is our treaſure and our Nor ever green and flouriſhing 't will lat 
ys food; Nor dipt in blood, nor widows? tears, nor or- 
: Nature's fair table-book, our tender fouls, LIE phans? cries, IP 
We ſcrawl all oer with old and empty rules, About the head crowr''d with theſe bays, 
11 tale me morandums of the ſchools : Like lambeut tre the lightning plays; 
For Learning's mighty treaſures look Nor, its triumphal cavalcade to grace, 
In that deep grave a book; Makes up its ſole mu train with death; 
Think that ſhe there does all her treaſures hide, | It melts the ſword of war, yet keeps it in the 
And that her troubled ghoſt ftill haunts there ſheath, | | 3 
ſince te dy%d, ; VII 9 
Confine her walks to colleges and ſchools; _ ET : 83 l F 
Her prieſts, her train, and followers ſkew | I he wily ſhifts of ſtate, thoſe jugglers? tricks, 
As if they all were ſpectres too Which we call deep deſigns and politicks 
They purchaſe knowledge at th? expence | (As in a theatre the ignorant fry, 
Of common breeding, common ſenſe, Becauſe the cords eſcape their eye, 
And grow at once ſcholars and fools; Wonder to ſee the motions fly); 
Aﬀed ill-manner'd pedantry, : Methinks, when you expoſe the ſcene, 
Rudeneſ”, ill-nature, incivility, Down the ill-organ'd engines fall; 
And, {ck with dregs of knowledge grown, Off fly the vizards, and diſcover all : „ 
Which greedily they ſwallow down, 7 How plain I ſee through the deceit! _ 
Sill cat it up, and nauſcate company. How ſhallow, and how groſs, 'the cheat ! 
| „ Look where the pully's tied above ! 
; > Great God! (faid I) what have I feen! 
5 war | On what pcor engines move | 
Curſt be the wretch ! nay doubly curſt! The thoughts of monarchs, and def gns of ſtates! 
(If it may lawful he | What petty motives rule their fates 
To curſe our greateſt enemy) How the mouſe makes the mighty mountain. 
Who learnt hin$ſelf that hereſy firſt 5 fake! | | 
ue, (Which ſince has ſeizd on all the reſt) The mighty mountain labours with its birth, 
"uy | T hat krowledge forfeits all humanity; I Away the frighten'd peaſants fly, 
| Taught us, like Spaniards, to be proud and poor, | Scar'd at ti unheard-of prodigy, 
Aid fling our ſcraps before our door! Expect ſome great gigantic ſon of earth ; 
Thrice happy ycu have *ſcap'd this general peſt; | ; Lo! it appears! Ns 
| Thoſe mighiy ep thets, learn'd, good, and great,, See how they tremble ! how they quake! . 
3 Which we n&er join'd before, but in romances | Out ftarts the little beaſt, and mocks their idle 
edits Weis meet, 55 . 8 1 . | 
„ 406. in you at laſt united grown. C VEE. 8 
n the vou cannot be compar'd to one: ‚ 5 g wo — A 
I muft, like him that painted Venus“ face, [ Then tell, dear favourite Muſe! DA \ 
Borrow from every one a grace; What ſerpent's that which till reſorts, 
8 Still lurks in palaces and courts? 
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And almoſt got priority of ſight, 
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Take thy unwonted flight, 
And on the terrace light. 
See where ſhe lies! 
See how ſhe rears her head, 
And rolls about her dreadful eyes, 

To drive all virtue out, or look it dead ! 
"Twas ſure this baſliſk ſent Temple thence, 
And though as ſome (tis ſaid) for their defence 

Have worn a caſement Oer their ff in, 
So he wore his within, 
Made up of virtue and tranſparent innocence 
And though he oft renew*d the fight, 


- He ner could overcome her quite 
(ln pieces cut, the viper till did re-unite), 
Till, at laſt, tir d with loſs of time and cafe, 
Reſoly'd to give himſelf, as well as country, peace, 


: | IX, 
Sing, belov'd Muſe ! the pleaſures of retreat, 
And in ſome untouch'd virgin ſtrain 
Shew the delights thy ſiſter Nature yields; 
Sing of thy vales, ſing of thy woods, ſing of 
| thy felds ; 
Go publiſh oer the plain 
How mighty a proſelyte you gain ! 
How noble a repriſal on the great! 
How is the Muſe luxuriant grown! 
Whene*er the takes this flight, 
She ſoars clear out of ſ'gbt. 
Theſe are the paradiſes of her own : 
(The Pegatus, like an unruly horſe, 
Though ne*er fo gently led 
To the lov'd paſture where he used to ſeed, 
Runs violently oer his uſual eourſe.) 
Wake from thy wanton dreams, 
Come from thy dear-lov'd ſtreams, 
The crooked paths of wandering Thames ! 
Fain the fair nymph would ftay, 
Oſt” ſhe looks back in vain, 
Oft' *gainſt her fountain does complain, 
And ſoftly ſteals in many windings down, 
As loth to ſce the hat-d court and town, 
And murmurs as ſhe glides away. 


N. 
In this new happy ſcene ä 
Are nobler ſubjects for your learned pen; 

Here we expect from you | 
More than your predeceſſor Adam knew 
Whatever moves our wonder, or our ſport, 
Whatever ſerves for innocent einblems of th 

court | 

How that which we a kernel ſee 
(Whote well-compacted forms eſcape the light, 

Unpierc'd by the blunt rays of hght) 

Shall ere long grow into a tree; | 
Whence takes it its inereaie, and whence its birth, 
Or from the ſun, or from the air, or from the 

earth, 
Where all the fruitful atoms lie; 
How ſome go downward to the root, 

Some more ambitiou?y upwards fly, 

And form the leaves, the branches, and the fruit. 
You ſtrove to cultivate a harren court in vain, 
Your garden's better worth your noble pain, 


— 


: 


Ireland. See . 145 ard ſee, alſo 
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Shall I believe a fpirit ſo divine 
Was caſt in the ſame mould with mine? 
Why then does Nature ſo unjufily ſhare 
Among her elder ſons the whole eſtate, 
And all hcr jewels and her plate? 
Poor we! cadets of Heaven, not worth her care, 
Tate up at beſt with lumber and the leavings of 
a fare: | 
Some ſte binds ?prentice to the fpade, 
Some to the drudgery of a trade, 
Some ſte does to Egyptian bordage draw, 
Bids us mate bricks, yet ſerds us to look out ſer 
ſtraw ; | 
Some ſhe condemns for life to try 
To dig the leaden n:ines of decp philofophy ; 
Me ſhe has to the Muſes gallics tied, 
In vain I ftrive to croſs this ſpacious main, 
In vain I tug and pull the oar, 
Ard, when I aimoſt reach the ſhore, 
Straight the Muſe turns the helm, and I laurch 
out again: 
And yet to feed my pride, | 
Whene&er I mourn, ſtops my complaining breath, 
With promiſe of a mad reverſion after death. 


| . 
Then, Sir, aceept this worthleſs verſe, 
The tribute of an humble Muſe, 
»Tis all the portion of my niggard ſtars; 
Nature the hidden ſpark did at my birth infuſe, 
And kindled firſt with indclence and eaſe; 
And, ſince too oft? debauch'd by praiſe, 
Tis now grown an incurable diſeaſe: 
In vain to quench this fooliſh fre I try 
Tn wiſdom and philoſophy ; 
In vain all wholeſome herbs I ſow, 
Where nought but weeds will grow. 
Whate*er I plant (like corn on barren earth) 
By an equivocal birth | 
Seeds, and runs up to poetry. 


ODE TO KING WILLIAM“, 
ON HIS SUCCESSES IN IRELAND. 


O purchaſe kingdoms, and to buy renown, 
Are arts peculiar to diſſembling France; 
You, mighty Monarch, nobler actions crowny 
And ſolid virtue does your name advance. 


Your matchleſs courage with your prudence ſoins, 
The glorious ſtructure of your fame to raiſe ; 

With its own light your dazzling glory ſbines, 
And into adoration turns our praiſe. 


* With much pes ſure T here preſent to the pub 
lick an Ode which had been leng ſought after wil 
eut ſucceſs. That it is SavifÞs, Jae not the 
leaft doubt > and it is the more Cur iousy as being 
the ſecend poem that he evrote. He refers 6 Jr in 
the ſecond lang a of his © Ode to the Athenian S. 
ciet yg”? and extrefily marks it by a marginal rote, 


"der the ti © The Ode I worit to the Ring i" 
under the title of « Ne Ode T wr: « The Grr= 


Here mankind fell, and hence muſt riſe again. 


ilemans Fournal, Fly, 1692,” F. 13. N. 
8 / 


ſc, 


$w1irT*s Por ms 


Had you by dull ſucceſſion gainꝰd your crown 
(Cowards are Monarchs by that title made), 
Part of your merit Chance would call her own, 
And half your virtues had been loſt in ſhade, 


But now your worth its juſt reward ſpall have: 
What trophies and what triumphs are your due; 
Who could ſo well a dying nation fave, 
At once deſerve a crown, and gain it too! 


You ſaw how near we were to ruin brought, 
You ſaw th? impetuous torrent rolling on; 

And timely on the coming danger thought, 
Which we could neither obviate, nor ſhun, 


Britannia ſtript from her ſole guard the laws, 
Ready to fall Rome's bloody ſacrifice 3 | 

You ſtraight ſtept in, and from the mouiter's jaws 
Did bravely ſnatch the lovely, helpleſs prize, 


Nor this is all; as glorious is the care 
To preferve conqueſts, as at frit to gain: 
In this your virtue claims a double ſhare, 
Which what it bravely won, does well main- 
tain. | 
Your arm has now your rightful title ſnow'd, 
An arm on which all Europe's hopes depend, 
To which they look as to ſome guardian God, 
That muſt their doubtful liberty defend. 


Amaz'd, thy action at the Boyne we ſee ! 
When Schomberg' ftarted at the vaſt deſign: 
The boundleſs glory all redounds to thee, 


Th impulſe, the fight, th' event, were wholly 


thine, 


The brave attempt does all our foes diſarm 
You need but now give orders and command, 
Your name ſhall the remaining work perform, 


Ard ſpare the labour of your conquering hand, 


France does in vain her feeble arts apply, 
To interrupt the fortune of your courie ; 

Your influence does the vain attacks defy 
Or ſecret malice, or of open force, 


Beldly we hence the brave commencement date 


Ot glerious deeds, that muſt all tongues em- 


nov : 
DIOY 3 


pioy | 
William's the pledge and earneſt given by Fate 
et England's glory, and her laſting joy. 


— 
—— 


D 
TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY.” 
Moor-Park, Feb. 14, 1691, 


6 1 ; 
S when the deluge firſt began to fall, 

41 That mighty ebb never to flow again 
(Wher this huge body's moiſture was ſo great, 

It quite o%ercame the vital heat) 
That mountain which was higheſt, firſt of all 
Appoir'd above the univerſal main, 
To bleſs the primitive ſailors weary fight ! 
Ad *twas perhaps Parnaſſus, if in height 

It be as great as *tis in fame, | 

And nigh to Heaven as is its name: 
D, after ' ioundation of a war, 
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When Learning's little houſhold did embark 
With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her ſacred ark, 
At the rſt ebb of noiſe and fears, 
Philoſophy's exalted head appears; 
And the Dove-Muſe will now no longer. ſtay, 
But plumes her ſilver wings and flies away; 
And now a laurel wreath ſne brings from far, 
To crown the happy conqueror, 
To ſhew the flood begins to ceaſe, 5 
And brings the dear reward of victory and peace. 


II. 


The eager Muſe took wing upon the waves? de- 
cline, 
When War her cloudy aſpect juſt withdrew, 
When the bright ſun of Peace began to ſhine, 
And for a while in heavenly contemplation fat 
On the high top of peaceful Ararat; 
And pluckd a laurel branch (for laurel was te 
brit that grew, | 
The firſt of plants after the thunder, ſtorm, and 
rain) 3 
And thence, with joyful nimble wing, 


| Flew duticrully back again, 


And made an humble chaplet for the King *. 


And the Dove-Muſe is fled once more 
(Glad of the victory, yet frighten'd at the war); 
And now diſcovers from afar 
A peaceful and a flouriſhing ſhore: 
No ſooner did ſhe land 
On the delightful ſtrand, 
Than ſtraight ſhe ſees the country all around, 
Where fatal Neptune ruPd erewhile, 
Scatter'd with flowery vales, with fruitful gar« 
dens crown*d, | 
And many a pleaſant wood! 
As if the univerſal Nile 
Had rather water'd it than drown\'d : 
It ſe:ms ſome floating piece of paradiſe, 
Preſerv'd by wonder from the flood, 
| Long wandering through the deep, as we are told 
Fanv'd Delos did of old, 
And the tranſported Muſe imagin'd it 
To be a fitter birth-place for the God of wit, 
Or the much-talk'd oracular grove ; 
Whenwith amazing joy ſhe hears 
An unknown muſck all around 
Charming her greedy ears 
With many a heavenly ſong - 7 
Of nature and of art, of deep philoſophy and 
love, 
Whilſt angels tune the voice, and God inſpires 
the tongue. 
In vain ſhe catches at the empty ſound, 
In vain purſues the muſic with her Tonging eye, 
And courts the wanton echoes as they fly, - 


IIT. ; x 
Pardon, ye great unknown, and far-exalted men, 


The wild excurſions of a youthiul pen ; » 


* The Ode 1 writ to the Kirg in Ireland. Sw iF r. 
See p. II. 8 | 


See Sci fis very remarkable Tetter to the Atie- 


nian' Stciety, ir the e Supplement to his Works? N. 
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Forg ve a young, and (almoſt) Virgin-Muſe, 
Whom blind and eager curioſity 
(Yet curioſity, they ſay, 
Is in her ſex a crime needs no excuſe) 
Has forc*d to grope her uncouth way 
After a mighty light that leads her wandering eye. 
No wonder then ſhe quits the narrow path of 
ſenſe N a , 
For d dear ramble through impertinence; 
Impertinence! the ſcurvy of mankind, 
And all we fools, who are the greater part of it, 
Though we be of two different factions Kill, 
Both the good-natur'd and the ill, 

Yet whereſ{octer you look, you'll always find 
We join, like flies and waſps, in buzziag about 
wit. Wt) | 

In me, who am of the firſt ſect of theſe, 
All merit, that tranſcends the humble rules 
Of my own dazzled ſcanty ſenſe, 
Begets a kinder ſolly aud impertinence 
Of admiration and of praiſe. 
And our good brethren of the ſurly ſe&t 
Muſt e'en all herd us with their kindred fools : 


For though, poſſe ſod of preſent vogue, they ve 


made | 
Railing a rule of wit, and obloquy a trade; 
Yet the ſame want of brains produces each effect. 
And you, whom Pluto's helm does wiſely 
ſhroud = | 
From us the blind and thoughtleſs. croud, 
Like the fam'd hero in his mother's cloud, 
Who both our follies and.impertinence3 ſee, 
Do laugh perkaps at theirs, aud pity mine and 
. 5 9 | 
be 
But cenſure*s to be underſtood 
THY authentic mark of the elect, 
The public ſtamp Heaven ſets on all that's great 
© nod pad; i 7 
Our ſhallow ſearch and judgment to direct. 
The war methiaks has made ; 
Our wit and Yearninog narrow as-our trade; 
Inftead of boldly ſailing far, to buy * 
A ſtock of wiſdom and philoſophy, 
We fondly ſtay at home, in fear 
Of every cenſuring privateer; | 
Forcing a wretched trade by beating down the ſale, 
And ſelling baſely by retail. 8 
The wits, J mean the atheiſts of the age, 
Who fain would rule the pulpit as they do the 
ſtage 
Wondrous refiners of philoſophy, 
Of morals and divinity, 
By the new modiſh ſyſtem of reducing all to 
ſenſe, ; 
Againft, alt logick and concluding laws, 
Do own th? effects of Providence, 
And yet deny the cauſe, 


V. 


This hopeful ſe, now it begins to ſee 
How. little, very little, do prevail 
Their brit and chiefeſt force 
To cenſure, to cry down, and rail, 
Not knowing what, or where, or who you be, 
Will quickly take another courſe: = 


And, by their never-failing ways 
Of ſolving all appearances they pleaſe, 
We oo ſhall fee them to their ancient methods 
tall, 
And —_ deny you to be men, or any thing 
at all. | 
T laugh at the grave anſwer they will make, 
Which they have always ready, general, and 
cheap: | 
*Tis but to ſay, that what we daily meet, 
And by a fond miſtake 
Perhaps imagine to be wondrous wit, 
And think, alas! to be by mortals writ, 
Is but a croud of atoms juſtling in a heap, 
Which from eternal ſeeds begun, 


Juſtling ſome thouſand years till ripen'ꝰd by the 


ſun ; 
They're now, juſt now, as naturally born, 
As from the womb of carth a field of corn. 


Þ Is 
But as for poor contented me, 
8 my weakneſs and my ignorance con- 
eſs, | 3 
That I believe in much I ne%er can hope to ſee; 
Methinks I'm fatisfy*d to gueſs, 
That this new, noble, and delightful ſcene 
Is wonderſully mov'd by ſome exalted men, 
Who have well ſtudied in the world's diſeaſe 
(That epidemic error and depravity, 
Dr in our judgment or our eye), 
That what ſurpriſes us can only pleaſe. 
We often ſearch contentedly the whole wer ld 
round, * | 
To make ſome great diſcovery 
And ſcorn it when ?tis found. 
Juſt ſo the mighty Nile has ſuffer'd in its fame, 
Becauſe ?tis ſaid (and perhaps only ſaid) 
We've found a little inconfiderable h:ad, 
That feeds the huge unequal ſtream, 
Con ſider human fo'ly, and you'll quickly own, 
That all the praiſes it can give, kad 
By gs ſome fondly boaſt they ſhall for ever 
IV Cy n a | 
Won't pay tl' impertinence of being known; 
le why ſhould the fam'd Lydian king 
(Whom all the charms of an uſurped wife and 
ſtate, 5 
With all that power unfelt courts mankind to be 
great, | N 
Did with new unexperienc'd glories wait) 
Still wear, till doat, on his inviſible ring: 


| VI. - 5 
Were I to form a regular thought of Fame, 
Which is perhaps as hard & imagine right 

As to paint Echo to the ſight ; 
I would not draw tl idea from an empty name; 
Becauſe, alas! when we all die, 
Careleſs and ignorant poſterity, - . 
Although they praiſe the learning and the wit, 
And though the title ſeems to ſhow 
The name and man by whom the book was 
writ, . ; 8 N 
Yet how ſtall they be brought to knows 
Whether that very name was he, or you, or I? 


SWIFfFT'S POEM 8. 


Leſs ſhould T daub it oer with tranſitory praiſe, 
And water-colours of theſe days : 

Theſe days! where &en th' extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loſs for fgures to expreſs | 
Men's folly, whimites, and inconſtancy, 

And by a faint deſcription makes them leſs, 

Then tell us what is Fame, where ſhall we ſearch 

for it ? : f 
Look where exalted Virtue and Religion fit 
Enthron'd with heavenly Wit! 
Look where you ſee 
The greateſt ſcorn of learned Vanity ! 
(And then how much a nothing is mankind! 

Whoſe reaſon is weigh'd down by popular air, 
Who, by that, vainly talks of baffling death; 
And hopes to lengthen life by a transfuſion of 

breath, . 
Which yet whoe'er examines right will find 
To be an art as vain as bottling up of wind!) 
Aud when you find out theſe, believe true Fame 
is there, 
Far above all reward, yet to which all is due; 
And this, ye great unknown! is only known 


in you, 
— VIIL. | 
The juggling ſea-god, when by chance tre- 
pann'd 


By ſome inſtructed queriſt ſleeping on the ſand, 


Inpatient of all anſwers, ſtraight became 
A ſtealing brook, and ſtrove to creep away 
Into his native ſea, , - 
Vext at their follies, murmur'd in his ſtream 
But, diſappointed of his fond deſire, 
Would vaniſh in a pyramid of fire. | 
This ſurly ſlippery God, whom he defign'd 
To furniſh his eſcapes, 
Neꝰey borrow*d more variety of ſhapes 
Than you to pleaſe and ſatisfy mankind, 
And ſeem (almoit) trans form'd to water, flame, 
and air, _ : 
So well yon anſwer all phznomena there: 
W and the wits, philoſophers and 
t0013, 


With all that faQious or enthuſiaſtic dotards 
dream, 

Aud all the incoherent jargon of the ſchools 3 

Through all the fumes of fear, hope, love and 

: f.ame, | 7 

Contrive to ſhock your minds with many a ſenſe- 
leſs doubt 5 Ee 

Doubts where the Delphic God would grope in 


o 


ignorance and A 
The God of learning and of light. | 
Would want a God him{elt to help him out, 


3 IX. 

Philoſophy, as it before us lies, 1 
Seems to have borrow?d ſome ungrateful taſte 
Of doubts, impertinence, and niceties, 
| From every age through which it paſsd, 

But always with-a ſtronger reliſh of the laſt, 
This beauteous queen, by Heaven deſign'd 
To be the great original 

or wan to dreſs and poliſh his uncourtly mind, 


. 85 och habits HV they put her Gnce the 


| 


a 


| 
| 
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More oft' in fools? and mad men's hands than 
ſages, : i ., 2 
She ſeems a medley of all ages, 

With a huge fardingaie to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff, 
A new commode, a top-xnot, and a ruff, 
Her face pateb d o'er with modern pedantry, 

With a long ſweeping train —  - | 

Of comments and-di!putes, ridiculous and vain, 

All ot old cut with a new dye; 
How ſoon have you reſtor'd her eharms, 
Ard rid her of her lumber and her books, 
Dreſt her again genteel and neat, 
And rather tight than great! 8 

How fond we are to court her to our arms! 

How much of Heaven is in her naked looks} 


Thus the deluding Muſe oft' blinds me to hoy 
ways, 
And ev'n my very thoughts transfers 
And changes all to beauty, and the praiſe 
Of that proud tyrant ſex of hers, 
The rebel Muſe, alas ! takes part 
But with my own rebellious heart, 
And you with fatal and immortal wit conſpire 
To fan th? unhappy fire. 85 
Cruel unknown ! what is it you intend? 


Ah! could you, could you hope a poet for your 


friend ! | 
Rather forgive what my firſt tranſport ſaid : : 
May all the blood, which ſhall by woman's ſcorn 
r 
Lie upon you and on your children's head ! 
For you (ah! did I think I &/er ſhould live to ſee 
The fatal time when that could be!) 
Have ev'n increas'd their pride and cruelty, 
Woman ſeems now above all vanity growny 
Still boaſting of her great unknown , + 
Platonic champions, gain'd without one female 
wile, | 
Or the vaſt charges of a ſmile ; 
Which ?tis a ſhame to fee how much of late 
You 've taught the covetous wretches to o'ers 
rate, 
And which they ve now the conſciences to weigh 
In the ſame balance with our tears, 
And with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the ſlavery of years. | 
Let the vain fex dream on; the empire comes 
from ua, : 
And, had they common generoſity, 
They would not uſe us thus, - 
Wel—though you 've rais'd her to this high 
degree, | | 
Ourſelves are rais'd as well as ſhe; 
And, ſpite of all that they of you can do, 
Tis pride and happineſs enough to me 


5 Still to be of the ſame exalted fex with you, 
| 4 XI | 


Alas, how fleeting and how vain 
Is ev'n the nobler man, our learning and our 
wit! 
I fgh whene'er J think of it; 
As at the cloſmg of an unhappy ſcene _ -, 
Of ſome great king and conqueror's death. 
When the ſad melancholy Muſe 
Stays but to catch his utmoſt breath, 
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I grieve, this nobler work moſt happily begun, 
So quickly aad ſo wonderfully carry*d on, 
May tall at la:t to intereſt, folly, and abuſe, 
There is a noon-tide in our lives, 
Which {il the ſooner it arrives, 


Although we boatt our inter- ſun looks bright, 


And fooliſtly are glad to ſee it at its height, 
Yet ſo much - veg comes the long and gloomy 
night, | 
No conqueſt ever yet begun, | 
And by one __— hero carried to its neight, 
E*cr fouriſn'd under a ſucceſſor or a ſon ; 
It loſt ſome mighty pieces through all hands it 


als 
And vaniſh'd to an empty title in the laſt. 
For, wheu the agimating mind is fled 
(Which nature never can retain, 
Nor e'er call back again), 


The body, though gigartic, lies all cold and 
dead, | 


XII. 


And thus undoubtedly twill fare, 
With what unhappy men ſhall dare 
To be ſucceſſors to theſe great unknown, 
On Learning's high-eſtabliſn'd throne, 
Cenſure, and P=dartry, and Pride, 
Numberleſs nations, ſtretehing far aad wide, 


Shall (I foreſee it) ſoon with Gothic ſwarms 


come forth 
From Ignorance's univerſal North, 
And with blind rage break all this peaceſul go- 
vernment ; 
Yet ſhall theſe traces of your wit remain, 
Lise a juſt map, to tell the vaſt extent 
Of conqueſt in your ſhort aud happy reign ; 
And to all tuture mankind ſhew 
How ſtrange a paradox is true, 
That men who liv'd and dy*d without a name 
Are the chief heroes in the ſacred litt of Fame, 


—_ — 


WRITTEN IN A 
LADY's IVORY TABLE BOOK, 


1699. 


| pre my leaves through every part, 
And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart, 
Scrawl'd o%er with tritles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light; 


 Expos'd to every coxeomb's eyes, 


But hid with caution from the wiſe. 

Here you may read, “ Dear charming ſaint!“ 
eneath, A new receipt for paint: 

Here, in beau-fpelling, „Tru tel deth 7” 

There, in her own, « For an el breth 

Here, „Lovely nymph, pronounce my deom!“ 

There, A ſafe way to uſe perfume:“ # 

Here, a page fd with billets-doux 

On t*other ſide, Laid out for ſhoes”? — 

5 Madam, I die without your grace“ 

$5 Item, for half a yard of lace,” 


&+ + 
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{ 
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| Lord help me! ſaid Mary, 


SWIF T's POEM S. 


Who that had wit would plaee it here, 
For every peeping fop to jeer 

In power of 1pittle and a clout, 
Whene*er he pleaſe, to blot it out 
And then, to heighten the diſgracc, 
Clap his own nonſenſe in the place ? 
Whoe'er expecis to hold his part 

In ſuch a book, and ſuch a keart, 

If he be wealthy, and a fool, 

Is in all points the iitteſt tool: 

Of whom it may be juſtly ſaid, 


He *s a geld pencil tipp'd with lead. 


6 ˙ w "HORNE FOR! 0 trons. Oe nn,” "0 


— 


Mas. HARRIS's PETITION. 
1699. 


Ireland*, the humble petition of Frances 
Frances Harris, | 
Who mutt ?arve, and die a maid, if it miſcar- 
ries 3 

Humbly ſheweth, 


That J went to warm myſelf in Lady Betty's} 

chamber, becauſe I was cold 

And I had iii a purſe ſeven pounds, frur ſhits 

lings, and tix peace, be das farthings, in 
money and gold: 

So, becauie I had been buying things for my 
Lady lat night, 

I was refolv*d to tell my money, to ſee if it was 
right. 

Now, heh muſt Fnow, becauſe my trunk has 
a very bad loek, 


Therefore all the money I have, which, God 


knows, is a very ſmall ſtock, 8 
I keep in my pocket, ty'd about my middle, 
next to my ſmock. 


| So when I went to put up my purſe, as God 


would have it, my ſmock was unript, 
And, inftead of putting it into my pocket, down 
it Oipts 
Then the bel rung, and 1 went down to put my 
Lady to bed; 
And, God knows, I thought my money was 3s 
ſale as my maidenhead, : 
So, when J came up again, I found my pocket 
feel very light: . 
when 4 fearchid, and miſs'd my purſe, 
Lord! I thought I ſhould have ſunk out- 
right, 
Lord em, ſays Mary, how d' ye do? In- 
deed, ſays I, never worſe : 
But pray, Mary, can you tell what I have dons 
with my purſe ? 


But 


I never ftirr'd out of 

| this place : 

Nay, ſaid I, I had it in Lady Betty's chambers 
that's a plain caſe. | 


* The Earls of Berkeley and of Galway. 


| F Lady Betty Ber keley, afterward: Germainky 


* their Excellencies the Lords Juſtices of 


A 


Jainky 


SWI1rT's 


So Mary got me to bed, and cover'd me up 
warm : 

However, ſhe ſtole away my garters, that I might 
do myſelt no harm. 

80 I tumbled and tois?d all night, as you may ve- 
ry well think, 

But hardly ever fet my eyes together, or gept a 
wink, 

8o J was a-dream'd, methought, that we went 
and ſearcb'd the folks round, 

And in a corner of Mrs. Dules's & box, ty'd in a 
rag, the money was ound. 

So next morning we told Whittle - it and he fell 
a wearing: 

Then ny dame Wadgart came; and ſhe, you 
knows is thick of hearing, 

Dame, ſaid J, as loud as ! could bawl, do you 
now What a los T have had ? 


Nay, aid ſe, my Lord Colway & folks are all 


very ſad 

For my Lord Promedaryſ comes a Tueſday 
without ail. 

ey, ſaid ], but that 's not the buſineſs that 1 


Says c ary**, ſays he, J have been a ſervant this 
five and twenty years, come ſpring, 

And in all the places I nd I never heard of 
ſuch a thing, | 

Yes, ſays the ſtewardfF, I nemember, when I 
was at my Lady Sbrewſbury's, 

Such a thing as this happend juſt about the time 
of gooſeber ries, 

$01 went to the party ſuſpected, and I found her 
full of grief, 

(Now, you muſt know, of all things in the world, 
I hate a thief.) 

However, J am reſolv'd to bring the diſcourſe 
ſlily about: 

Mrs. Du! des, ſaid I, here 
lapped out: 

"Tis not that J vaiue the money three ſkips of a 
lou'e 3 

But the thing J ſtand upon is the ercdit of the 
houſe, 

'Tis true, ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and fx 
pence, wares a great hole in my wages: 

Beſdes, as they ſay, ſervice is no inheritance in 
th-ſe ages, 


Is an ugly accident has 


Now, Mrs, Du bes, you know, ard every body 


vr Cerfiards, 
That though 'tis hard to judge, oy money cant 
go without hands, 


* Wife to one of the feotmen, 

T Earl of Ber ꝶeleys Palet. 

1 The old deaf heaſekeeper, 

S 6G«lway, 

li Tie Erl of Drogheda, who, with the Pri- 
matey was ts ſucceed the tævo Karls, 

* Clerk of the Wtclen, 

Ti Ferris, 

Ar uſual ſaying of hers, 

Vol, V. 
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The de vil take me! ſaid ſhe (bleffing herſelf) if 
ever I ſaw t! 

So ſhe roar'd like a Bedlam, as though I had 
calbd her all to naught. 

So you know, what could I fay to her any 
more ? 

I en left her, and came away as wiſe as I was 
becore. 

Well; but then they would have had me gone to 
the cunning man! 

No, ſaid I, 'tis the ſame thing, the captain will 
be here anon, 

So the uin came in. Now the ſervants lay 
he is my ſweetheart, 

Becauſe he 's always in my chamber, and I al- 
ways tae his part, 

So, as the devi would have it, before I was aware, 
out I bluncer'd, | 


Parſer, ſaid I, can you caſt a nativity, when a 


body s plur.der'd ? . 

(Now, you muſt know, he hates to be calb'd 
tar ſon like the dewi/! ) 

Truly, ſays he, Mrs. Nab, it might become you 
to be more civil: * 

If your money be gone, as a learned divine ſays, 
d ye ſee, 

You are no rex? for my handling: ſo take that 
from me : 

I was never taken for a comjurer before, I'd have 
you to know. 

Lord ! ſaid J, don't be angry, 1 am ſure I never 
' thought you ſoz | 

You know I honour the cloth; I defi gn to be a 

perſer*s wiſe 3 

I never took one in your ceat for a cenjurer in all 
my life. 

With that he twiſted his girdle at me like a rope, 
as who ſhould ſay, 

Now you may go hang yourſelf for me! and ſo 
Went away. 

Well : I thought J ſhould have ſwoon'd, Lord! 

ſaid I, what mall I do? 

I have loſt my Aceney, and ſhall loſe my true love 
too ! 

Then my Lord calbd me: 
Lord, don't cry 3 

IH give you ſomething towards thy loſs 

ays my Lady, ſo will I. 

Oh! but, ſaid I, what if, after all, the chaplain 
wont come te? 

For that, he ſaid, (an't pleaſe your Excellencries) 
I muſt petition you, 

The pr-miſles tenderly conſider'd, I defire your 
Excellercies protection, 

And that J may have a ſhare in next Sunday?s 
collection; 

And, over and above, that T may have your 
Excellencies letter, 

With an order for the ch lain aforeſaid, or, in- 
ſtead of him, a better: 


Harry *, ſaid my 


and, 


* Dr. Scpi ft. 
* A cant word of Lird and Lady P. to Mre, 


Harris, 


LI 
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And then your poor petitierer, both night and 
"ks 


y 
Or the chaplain (for tis his rade), as in duty 
bound, ſhall ever Fray. 


LEA 


ON THE 


GAME or TRAFFIC. 


Written at the Caſtle of Dublin, 1699. 


MI Lordf, to find out who muſt deal, 
Delivers cards about, 
But the firſt knave does ſellom fail 

To find the Doctor out. 


But-then his Honour ery*d, Gadzooks ! 
And ſeem'd to knit his brow : 
For on a knave he never looks 


But h' thinks upon Jack How“. 


My Lady, though ſte is no player, 
Some bungling partner takes, 
And, wedg'd in corner of a chair, 

Takes ſnuff, and holds the ſtakes, 


Dame Floyd looks out in grave ſuſpence 
For pair-royals and ſequents; 
But, wiſely cautious of her pence, 

The caſtle ſeldom frequents, 


Quoth Herries, fairly putting caſes, 
I'd won it on my word, 

If I had but a pair of aces, 
And could pick up a third, 


But Weſton has a new- caſt gown 
On Sundays to be {ine in, | 
And, if ſhe can but win a crown, 
Twill juſt new-dye the lining, 
67 With theſe is Par ſer Swift, 
« Not knowing how to ſpend his time, 
cc Does make a wretched it, 
cc To deaſen them witli puns and rhyme,” 


= AL LL AB 
To the Tune of The Cut-Prr/c* , 
* 


NCE on a time, as 61d ſtories rehearſe, 
A friar would necds ſhew his talent in La- 
tin 3 | 
But was ſforcly put tot in the midſt of a verſe, 

Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in: 

+ The Far of Fer#elcy, 

* P:yma er to the army, 

+ See the verſes en this Lach, f. 241, 

See the rote following. 

* Lady Petty Berkeley, finding the precedirg 
werſes in the author's room unfiniſhed, write un- 
der them the corcluding flanza \, wich gave oc ca- 
fron to this ballad, written by the cutier in a 
counter feit handy, as if a third perſon had done 


it, 


S WI rr o R M 6. 


Then all in the place, 
He left a void ſpace, 
And ſo went to bed in a deſperate caſe: 
When mo the next morning a wonderful rid. 
e 


He found it was ſtrangely £11 up in the mid- 


dle. 
Cho. Let cenſuring critics then think cohat they 
lit en ; 
Wie cuculd net <rrite werſes with ſuch ar 
aſjjtant 7 
This put me the friar into an amazement: 
For he wiſely conſ der'd it muſt be a fprite ; 
That he came through the key-hole, or in at the 
caiement 
And it needs muſt be one that could both read 
and write ; 
Yet he did not know 
If it were triend or foe, 


Or whether it came from above or below: 


However, 'twas civil in augel or elf, 
For he ne%er could have filÞd it ſo well of him- 
ſelf. 
Cho, Let cenſurirg, Tc, 


IIT. 
Even ſo Maſter Doctor had puzzled his brains 
In making a ballad, but was at a ſtand : 
He had mix'd little wit with a great deal of 
pains 3 
When he found a new help from inviſible 
hand, 
Then, good Doctor Swift, 
Pay thanks for the gift; 


For you freely muſt own, you were at a dead 
lift: 
And, though ſome malicious young ſpirit did 
dot, ? | 
You may know by the hand it had no cloven 
foot. 


Cho. Let cerſurirg, &c. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


'THEN wile Lord Berkeley fri came here“ 
tateſwen and mob expected wonders, 
Nar thought to find jo greit a peer 
tre a week paſt committing blunders. 


Till, on a day cut out by fate, 
When folks came thick to make their court, 
Out ſlipt a myſtery of ſtate, 
To give the town and country ſport. 
Now caters * Buſh with new fate airs, 
Bis lorditip's premier miniſter; 
And who in all profound affairs 
Is held as needfull as his elyſter. 


* Ty Ireland, as ore of the Lords Fuſtices, ; 

* Fuſh by ſome underhand inſmuationy cbtaired 
the f et of ſecretary, which had been tremiſed 70 
Sw ft. 

T A/ ay. taken befere my Lerd werd to Coure 
il. N | 


„ 


r A. ord o& 


him- 


g 
al of 
{ble 


dead 


t Cid 


Oven 
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with bead reclining on his ſhoulder, 
He deals and hears my ſterious chat, 
While every ignorant beholder 
Aſks of his neighbour, Who is that? 
With this he put up to my lord, 
The courticrs kept their diſtance due, 
He twiteh'd his ſleeve, and ftole a word; 
Then to a corner both withdrew. 


imagine now, my Lord and Buſh 
' Whifpering in junto moſt profound, 
Like good king 1 Phyz and good king Uſh, 
While all the reſt ſtood gaping round, 
At length a ſpark not too well bred, 
Ok forward face and ear acute, 
Advanc'd on tiptoe, lean'd his head, 
To over- hear the graad diſpute : 


To learn what Northern kings deſga, 


Or from Whitehall ſome new expreſs, 
Papifts diſarm'd, or fall of eoin: 

For ſure (thought he) it can't be leſs, 
My lord, ſaid Buſh, a friend and I, 

Diſguis'd in two old thread-bare coats, 
Fre morniug's dawn, ſtole out to ſpy 

How markets went for hay and oats, 


With that he draws two handfuls out, 
The one was oats, the other hay; 
Puts this to 's excellency?s ſnout, 
And begs he would the other weigh, 


My lord ſeems pleas'd, but ſtill directs 
By all means to bring down the rates 
Then, with a congee circumflex, 
Buſh, ſmiling round on all, retreats, 


Our liſtener Rood a while confus'd, 

But, gathering ſpirits, wiſely ran for 't, 
Eurag'd to ſee the world abus'd 

By two ſuch whiſpering kings of Brentiord, 


a 


THE PROBLEM, 


* THAT MY LORD BERKELEY STINKS, WHEN 
HE IS IN LOVE,” | 


D* ever problem thus perplex, 

Or more employ, the female ſex ? 
So ſweet a pation, who would think, 
Jove ever form'd to make a ſtink ? 

The ladies vow and ſwear, they ll try 
Whether it be a truth or lye. 

Loves fire, it ſeems, like inward heat, 
Works in my lord by ſtool and ſweat, 
Which brings a ſtink ſrom every pore, 
And from bekind and from before; 

Yet, what is wonderful to tell it, 

None but the ſavaurite nymph can ſmell it, 
But now, to ſolve the natural cauſe 

By ſober philoſophic laws: 

Whether all paſſions, when in ferment, 
Work out as anger does in verminz 


I e De Rehearſal? 


— 
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So, when a weazel you tor ment, 
You find his paſſion by his ſcent, 
We read of kings, who, in a fright, 
Though on a throne, would fall to ſh, 
Beide all this, deep ſcholars know, 
That the main ſtring of Cupid's bow 
Once ou a time was an a— gut 
Now to a nobler office put, 
By favour or deſert preferrꝰd 
From giving paſlage to a . 
But ſtill, though fix'd among the ſtars, 
Does ſympathize with human a—, 
Thus, when you feel an hard-bound breech, 
Conclude love's bow-ftring at full ſtretch, 
Till the land looſeneſs comes, and then 
Conelude the bow re11»74 again. 

And now, the ladies all are bent , 


To try the grcat experiment, 


Ambitious oi a regent's heart, 
Spread all their charms to catch a f—; 
Watching the firſt unſavoury wind, 
Some ply before, and ſome behind, 
My lord, on fire amidſt the dames, 
F—t5 like a laurel in the flames. 

The fair approach the ſpcaking part, 
To try the back-way to his heart: 
For, as when we a gun diſcharge, 


Although the bore be ne%er ſo large, 


Before the flame from muzzle burſt, 
Juſt at the breech it flaſnes firſt; 
So from my lord his paſſion broke, 
He f—d firſt, and then he ſpoke. 
The ladies vaniſh in the ſmother, 
To confer notes with one another; 
And now they all agreed to name 


| Whom each- one thought the happy dame. 


Quoth Neal, whate'er the reſt may think, 
Pam ſure twas J, that ſmelt the tink. 
You ſmell the ſtink! by G, you lye, 
Quoth Koſs, for Pll be fworn 'twas J. 
Ladies, quoth Levens, pray torbear : 
Lets not fall out; we all had ſhare ; 
And, by the moſt I can diſcover, 

My lord 's an univerſal lover. 


4 


Tur DESCRIPTION 
OF A 
SALAMANDER, 


1706. 
Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. Hh. x. c. 67. lib. xxix. c. 4. 


S Maſtiff Dogs in modern phraſe are 
Calbd Pompey, Scipio, and Cæſar; 
As Pyes and Daws are olten ſtyPd 
With Chriſtian nicknames, like a child; 
As we ſay Monſeur to an Ape, | 
Without oftence to human ſhape ; 
So men have got, from bird and hrute, 


Names that would beſt their natures ſuit, 


The Lion, Eagle, Fox, and Boar, 


Were Heroes titles heretofore, 


L1z 
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Beſtow'd as hieroglyphics fit 

To ſhew their valour, ſtrength, or wit: 

For what is underſtood by fame, 

Beſides the getting of a name? 

Put, e'er ſince men invented guns, 

A diff rent way their fancy runs: 

To pain a Hero, we jnquire | 

For ;omethirg that will conquer fire, 

Would you deſcribe Turenne or Trump? 

"Think of a bucket or a fun. 

Are theſe too low ?—then tind out grander, 

Call my lord Cutts a Sala wander. 

Tis well; but, ſince we live among 

Detrators with an evil tongue, 

Who may ohject againft the term, 

Pliny ſhall prove what we affirm : 

Pliny ſhall prove, and we ?Il apply, 

And Ill be judg'd by ftanders-by. 
Firſt, then, gur author bas defin'd 

This reptile of the Serpent kind, 

With gaudy coat and ſhinivg train; 

But loathſome ſpots his hody ſtain ; 

Out from ſome hole obſcure he flies, 

When rains deſcend, and — ſts riſe, 

Till the ſun clears the air; then 

Crawls back neglected to his den. 


So, when the war has rais'd a ſtorm, 
Ive ſeen a Snake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burni?:, and make a gaudy ſhow, 
Become a general, peer, and beau, 
Till peace haz made the {ky ſerene ; 
Then ſwrink into its hole again. 
« All this we grant why then look vonder: : 
cc Sure that muſt be a Salamander! * | 


Farther, we are by Pliny told, 
This Serpent is extremely cold; 
So cold, that, put it in the fire,. 
Till make the very flames expire: 
Be ces, it ſpues a filthy froth 
(Whether through rage or luſt, or both) 
Of matter purulent or White, 


Which, happeniug om the ſkin to light, 


And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leproſy and baldneſs dad 


8o have I {cen a batter'd beau, 
Hy age and claps grown cold as ſnow, 
Whaſe breath or touch, whercee'er he came, 
Blew out Lovc*s torch, or chill'd the flame: 


And ſhould ſome nymph, who nc'er was cruel, 


Like Charlton cheap, or fam! Du-Ruel, 
R :2ve the filth which he ejecta, 

Sa: oon would find the fame efſects 

Her tainted carcaſe to purſue, 

As from the Salamander's iprie 3 

A dis nal ſnedding of her locke, 

And, it no leprofy, a pox. 

« Then I M appeal to each NN ts 
« If this be not a Salarnander ? 229 


- 


TO THE 
EARL or PJ F. RROROW, 
WHO COMMANDED THE BRITjJSH FORCES 12 
SPAIN, 
ORDAN'TO fill; the trump of fame, 
The Chriſtian worlds his deerls proclaim, 


| Aud prints are crouded with his nanie, 


In journies he outrides the poſt, 
Sits up till midoight with his bt, 
Talks politicks, and gives the toatt ; 
Knows every prince in Europe's face, 
Flies like a ſquib from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race, 
From Paris gazette a-la-main, 
This day arriv'd, without his train, 


| Mordanto in a Week from Spain. 


A meſſenger comes all a-reck, 
Mordaato at Madrid to feck ; 
He leit the town above a week. 


Next day the poſt-hoy winds bis horny. 
And rides through Dover in the morn ; 
Mordanto ?s landed from Leghorn, 

Mordanto gallops on alone; 

The roads are with her followers ſtrown ; 


| This breaks a girth, and that a bone. 


His body active as his mind, 
Returning ſound in limb and wind, 
Except ſore Jeather loſt behind, 


A ſxcleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corpſe, though full of vigour, 
Would balt behind him, were it bigger. 


So wonderful his expedition, 
When you have not the leaſt ſuſpicion, 


Hees with you 1 ke an apparition: : 


Shines in all climates like a far; ; 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war; 


A land commander, and a tar: 


Heroic ations early bred in; 
Ne*cr to be matel'd in modern reading; 
But by his name-ſake Charles of Sweden. 


Ox THe UNION. 


= Queen has lately loſt a part, 


L Of her EXTIRELY-ENGLISH® heart; 
For want of which, by way of botch, 
She piec'd up again with sc. 
Bleft revolution ! which creates 
Divided hearts, united ſtates ! 

See how the double nation lies 

Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize : : 
As if a wan, in making poſtes, 
Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. 
Who ever yet a union ſaw 

Of kingdoms without faith or law ? 
Henceforward let no ſtateſman dare 
A kingdom to a ſhip compare 3 


} Left he ſhould call our commonweal 
A veſſel with a double keel: 


* The motie on Queen Ann's cer erat ien medal, 
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Which, juſt lik? ours, new rigg?d and mann'd, Hear my requeſt, the virgin faid z 


And got about a league from land, Let which I pleaſe of all the Nine 
5 By change of wind to lee ward . de, I ͤAttend, wheue'er I want their aid, 
ts 1 The pilot knew not how to guide. | Obey my call, and only mine. 

80 tolling ſation will oerwhelm | By vow oblig?d, by paſſion led, 


Our crazy double- bottom'd realm. The god could not refuſe her prayer 2 


: He wav'd his wreath thrice o%er her head, 
mw | Thrice mutter'd ſomething to the air. 
And now he thought to ſeize his due: 
Ox Mas. BIDDY FLOYD. But me the charm already tried. 
Or, The Receier to form a Bravrrk. Thalia heard the call, and flew 
HEN Cupid did his grandſire Jove intreat To wait at bright Ardelia's fade, 
To form ſome Beauty by a new receipt, On fight of this celeftial prude, 


* [7 


> 


Jeve ſent, and found far in a country- ſcene Apollo thought it vain to ſtay; 
Truth, innocence, good- nature, look ſerene: Nor in her preſence durſt be rude ; 
From which ingredients firſt the dextrous boy But made his leg and went away. 
Pick'd the demure, the aukward and the coy. He hopꝰd to find ſome lucky hour, 


The Graces from the court did next provide When on their Queen the Muſes wait: 
Breading, and wit, and air, and decent pride : But Pallas owns Ardelja's power; 
Theſe Vous ee age PR e grain For vows divine are kept by Fate. 

Cf nice, coquety, affected, pert, and vain. ; 
Jove mix2d up all, and his belt clay e Hts s n nk —_ — — 
mL. 3 2 oo . | „ » 
Then calPd the happy Compolition Floyd, And, though En ing art 
IN diſappoint its nobler part. 


| 1 5 Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 

APOLLO OUT WITTED. And be thou negligent of fame; 
TO THE With every Muſe to grace thy ſong, , 
Hox, Mrs. Fixcn, May'ſt thou deſpiſe a poet's name] 


7 Of modeſt poets thou be frſt ; 
: F 4 / ry « - » 5 
Aſter ard: F e of ws RE » UNgaet her : To flent fades y nd tl N Fr 


Till Fame and Echo almoſt burſt, 


9 now eee A ry ſhade, Yet hardly dare one line rehearſe, 
> p to the northern freie came, | | a 
And thence be held a lovely maid, | And laſt, my yengeance to completes 


May? ſt thou deſcend to take renown, 
PrevaiPd on by the thing you hate, 
A Whig} and one that wears a gown# 


Attending on a royal dame, 

The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then lighted from his glittering coach 3 

But ienc*d his bead with his own bays, 


Before he durit the nymph approach. | "© HI "IR 

Under thoſe ſacr<d leaves, ſecure VANBRUGH's HOUSE, 
From common lightning of the ſkies, . ; | 

He fondly thought he might endure Built from the Ruins of Whitehall, 


The flaſhes of Ardelia's eyes. * 
| ; os 1706*, | 
The nymph, who oft? had read in books 8 7 
Of that bright god whom bards invoke, | 1 times of old, when time was youngs! 
Soon knew Apollo by his looks, | L And you their own verſes ſuug, 


„ 


And gueſsid his buſineſs ere he ſpoxe. A verſe would draw a ſtone or beam, 
He, in the old celeſtial cant, | That now would over- load a teams. 
Confeſod his fame, a:d ſwore by Styx, Lead them a dance of many a mile, 
Whate%r ſhe would defire, to graut— Then rear thein to a goodly pile. 
But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. Each number had its different power ; 
| | Heroic ſtrains could build a tower; 


Cvid had warn'd her, to heware 
Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 
Under pr-tence of taking air, 5 
To pick up ſublunary ladies. 


Sonnets, or Elegies to Chloris, 8 
Might raiſe a houſe about two ſtories; 

A Lyric Ode would flate z a Catch 

Would tile; an Epigram would thatch. 


Howeer, the gave no flat d:nial, But, to their own or landlord's coſt, 
As having malice in her heart; Now poets feel this art is loſt. 
And was reſoiy*d upon a trial, Not one of all our tuneful throng 
To cheat the god in his owu art. Can raiſe a lodging for a ſong : 


| ; * An elegant Latin wer /ion of this little poem Fe | f 
dal. mM (he frxth volume of Dr yder?'s Miſcellanies, e | * Ste the note 7. 273. 
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| Obſcrv'd they grow a numerous race; Than a few ſcrubby trees betore, 
til: And, ſhould they build as faſt as writes The Plot as yet lay deep; and fo 
1 would ruin undertakers quite, A cellar next was dug below: 

We. This evil therefore to prevent. But this a work ſo hard was found, 

Wor. He wiſely chang'd their element: | Iwo Acts it coſt him under ground: 
On earth tlie god of wealth was made | Two other acts, we may preſume, 
Sole patron of tl building trade: | Were ſpent in building each a room, 
Leaving the wits the ipacious air, Thus tar advanc'd, he made a ſhift 
With licence to build ca tles there To raite a roof with Act the fifth, 
And, 'tis conceiv'd, their old pretence The Epilogue behind did frame 
To lodge in garrets comes from thence, A place not decent here to name. 

Premiing tùus, in modern way, Now poets from all quarters ran 

The better half we have to ſay: To ſee the houſe of brother van; | 
Si. g, Muſe, the houſe of poet Van Look'd high and low, wald often round; 
In higher ſtrains than we began. But no ſuck houſe was to he found, 


Van (tor 'tis fit the reader know it) One aſks the waterman hard-by, 
Is both a herald and a poet; & Wnere may the poet's palace lie? 
No wonder then if nicely f ill'd Another of the Thames inquires, 
In both capacities to build, I he has ſeen its gilded ſpires ? 
As herald, he can in a day At length they in the rubbiſh ſpy 


A. 


Repair a Hefe gone to decay A thing reſembling a gooſe-pye. 

Or, by atchievement, arms, device, Thither in hafte the poets throng, 

Erc& a new one in a trice; . And gaze in Gent wonder long, 

And, as a poet, he has {kill | 4 Till one in raptures thus began 5 
Jo build in ſpeculation ſtill. To praiſe the pile and builder Van: 
Great Jove! he cry'd, the art reſtore Thrice happy poet! who may? trail. 
To build by verle as heretofore, Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail ; 

And make my Muſe the archite 5 Or, har neſs'd to a lag, at eaſe 

What palaces ſhall we ere& ! Take journeys in it like a chaiſe ; 

No longer ſhall forſaken Thames Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, 

Lar ent his old Whitehall in flames; Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt! 

A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, Capac ious houſe! ?®tis own*d by all 

Lit to invade or prop the ſkies, | : Thou ?rt well coutriv'd, though thou art ſmall ; 

Jove ſmiPd, and, Hike a gentle god, For every wit in Britain's iſſe 

Conſenting with the ufual nod, May lodge within thy ſpacious pile. 
Told Van, he knew his talent beſt, Like Bacchus thou, as poets feign, 

And leit the choice to his own brcaft, | Thy mother burnt, art born again, 


Born like a phœnix from the flame; 


So Van reſolv'd to write a farce ; N 
But neither 6/4 nor ſhaſ e the ſame: 


Et, well perceiving wit was ſcarce, 


With cunning that defect ſupples 3 As animals of largeſt ſze 

Takes a French play as Jawtvl prize 3 | Corrupt to maggots, worms, and flies: 
Steals thence his plot and eyery joke, A type of modern wit and ſtyle, 

Not once ſuſpecting Jove would ſmoke | The rubbiſh of an ancient file. 

And (like a wag fet down to write) | So chemiſts boaſt they have a power 
Would whiſper to himſelf, a 61te; From the dead aſhes of a flower 

Then, from this motley, mingled ſty le, Some faint reſemblance to produce, 
Proceeded to cred his pile. But not the virtue, taſte, or juice: 

do men of old, to gain renown, did | So modern rhymers wiſely blaſt 
Build Babel with their tongues confounded, The poetry of ages palt 3 

Jove ſaw the cheat, but thoaght it beſt g | Which after they have overthrown, 
To turn the matter to a jeſt: They from its ruins build their own, 
Down from Clympus' top he ſlides, ; 
Laughing as ON d 3 e $ EY * — — . 
Ay, thought the God, are theſe your tricks ! | . 1 
Why hes old plays deſerve old bricks | T W 2 R 1D L E. 8. * 
And, ſiuce you re ſparing of your ſtuff, | ran. 


Your building ſhall be ſmall enough. 
He ſpabe, and, grudging, lent his aid; 


TW experienc'd bricks, that knew their trade, 
(As being bricks at ſecond- hand), 1 


ROM India's burning clime Pm brought, 
With cooling gales like Zephyrs fraught. 


** as 


| : Originally communi Swift to Oli. 
Now in and now in order ſtand. * Originally communicated by Swift to J 
Wehe building, the yoo! writ, - eworth, who publiſhed them in © The Muſes Mer. 
Roſe in proportion to his wit: « cury, 1101 Some other amuſements of the wy 
And frft the Prologue built a wall | nature, written about 17/24, may be ſeen in VO 


$o wide as to eacompaſs all. | | XIIII. N. 


_- 
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Not Iriz, when ſhe paints the ſky, 
Can ſhe more different hue than 1: 
Nor can ſhe change her form fo faſt ; 
I'm now a fail, and now a maſt : 

] here am red, and there am green; 
A beggar there, and here a queen, 

I ſoractimes live in houſe of hair, 
And oft? in hand of lady fair: 

] pleaſe the young, I grace the old, 
And am at once both hot and cold: 
$:y what Jam then, if you can, 

And find the rhyme, and you 're the man. 
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YCUR houſe of hair, and lady's hand, 
At frſt did put me to a ſtand, | 
J have it now—Ltis plain enough 
Your hairy buſineſs is a muff. 
Your engine fraught with cooling gales, 
At once ſo like your maſts and ſails; 
Your things of various ſhape and hue, 
Mutt be ſome painted toy, I knew : 
And for the rhyme to yeu *re the mar, 
What fits it better than a fan? 


* 


II. ox A BEAU. 


I 'm wealthy and poor, 
I'm empty and full, 

I'm humble and proud, 
I'm witty and dul}, 


I'm foul, and yet fair; 
I'm old, and yet young: 

I lie with Moll K— r, 
And toaſt Mrs.. 


ANSWER, BY MR. F=—R, 
N rigging he's rich, though in pocket he 's 
poor; | 
He eringes to courtiers, and cocks to the cits ; 
Lite twenty he dreſſes, but looks like threeſcore ; 
He 's a wit to the fools, and a fool to the wits, 


0i wiſiom he 's empty; but full of conceit; 


He paints and periumes, whils he rots with 
the ſcab; : 


'Tiz a Beau you may ſwear by his ſenſe aud his 


gait; 
He boaſts of a beauty, and lies with a drab, 


THE HISTORY OF 
VANBRUGH'S HOUSEx. 
V HEN mother Clud had roſe from play, 
And call'd to take the cards away, 


Dr. Sz9if?” made Sir Fohn Panbrugh ample 
amends for the pointed raillery of this ard the fprem 
* b. 4% intle Pref ce te hie Miſcellauies, 1727. 


e 


To a ſwall village down ig Kent; 
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Van ſaw, but ſeem'd not to regard, 
How Miſs piek'd every painted card, 
And, buſy both with hand and eye, 
Soon rear'd a houſe two ſtories high. | 
Van's genius, without thought or le& ure, 
Is hugely turn'd to architecture: 
He view'd the edifice, and fmibd, 
Vow?'d it was pretty for a child; 
It was fo perfect in its kind, 
He kept the model in bis mind, | 

But, when he found the boys at play, 
And ſaw them dabblin g in their clay, 
He ſtood behind a ſtall to lurk, 
And mark the progreſs of their work 
With true delight obſerv'd them all 
Raking up mud to build a wall. | 
The plan he much admir'd, and took 


The model in his table-book; 


Thought himſelf now exactly (kilPd, 
And fo refolv'd a kewſe to l · uild; 
A real keuſe, with rooms, and air 
Five times at leaſt as big as theirs 3 
Taller than Miſ-*s by two yards; 
Not a ſham thing of clay or cards: 
And ſo he did; for, in a while, 
He built up ſuch a monſtrous pile, 
That no two chairmen could be found 
Able to lift it from the ground. 
Still at Whitehall it ſtands in view, 
Juſt in the place where firſt it grew: 
There all the little ſchool-boys run, 
Ervying to ſee themſelves out-done. 

From ſuch deep rudiments as theſe, 
Van 15 become by due degrees 
For building ſam'd, ard juſtly reckon'd, 
At court, Vitruvius the ſecond : 
No wor der, ßnce wile authors ſ ow 
That Jet feunldations muſt be /cav : 
And now the Dube has wiſely ta%en him 
To be his architect at Plenheim, 

But, raillery for once apart, 
If this rule hclds in every art 
Or if his Grace were no more grill d in 
The art of battering walls than building, 
We might expect to fee next year | 
A n.cſe=tr af=man chief engineer ! 


0 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON, 
On the ever-lamented Loſs of the Tyro YE w- 
TREES in the Pariſh of Ckilthorne, 
| Somerſet. 1708. ü 
Imitated from the Eighth Book of Cyid, 


N ancient times, as ſtory teUs, | 
That ſaints would often leave their celle, 
And fircll about, but hide their quality, 
To try good people's hoſpitality, 
It happen'd on a winter- night, 
As authors of the legend write, 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Taking their ger in maſquerade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
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Where, in the ftrollers? canting ſtrain, 
They begg'd from door to door in vain, 
Tried every tone might pity win 
But not « fo would let them in. 
Our wandering ſaints, in wofub ſtate, 15 
Treated at this ungodly rate, 
Having though all the village paſt, 
To a ſmall cottages came at laſt ! 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt ye'man, ; 
Call'd in the neighbourhood Philemon; 20 
Who kindly did theſe faints invite 
In his poor but to paſs the night; 
And then the hoſpitable ſire 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fre; 
While he from out the chimney took 25 


A Hitch of bacon off the hook, 


And freely from the fattcit fide 

Cut out large fiices to be fry d; 5 
Then iteppꝰd aſide to fetch them drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink), 30 
And ſaw it fairly twice go round; 

Yet (what is wonderful!) they found 

*Twas ſtill repleniſh'd to the top, 

As if they n&er had touch'd a drop. : 
Tne good old couple were am zd, 35 
And often on each other gaz'd ; 

For both were frighten'd to the heart, 

And juſt began to cry,—What ar't! 

Then ſoftly turn'd ahde to view 


Whether the lights were burning blue. 40 


The gentle p//grims, ſoon aware ont, _ 
Told them their calling, and their errand; 
Good folks, you need not be afraid, 
We are but ſ:ir7s, the hermits ſaid ; 
No hurt ſhall come to you or yours: 
But for that pack of churliſh boors, 
Not fit to live on Chriftian ground, | 
They and their houſes ſhall be drown'd 
Whilt you ſtall ſee your cottage riſe, 
And grow a church before your eyes. 50 
They ſcarce had ſpoke, when fair and ſoft 
The roof began to mount aloft; 
Aloft roſe every beam and rafter; 
The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after. Py 
The chimney widen'd, and grew higher, 55 
Became a ſteeple with a ſpire. | 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſten'd to a joiſt, 
But with the upſide down, to f.ow 
Its inclination for below : 60 
In vain ; for a ſuperior force, 
Apply'd at bottom, ſtops its courſe: 
Doom'd ever in ſuſpence to dwell, 
Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 
A wooden jack, whioh had almoſt 65 
Loſt by diſuſe the art to roaſt, 
A ſudden alteration feels, 
Increas'd by new inteſtine wheels; 
And, what exalts the wonder more, 
The number made the motion flower : 70 
The flier, though 't had leaden feet, 
Turn'd round ſo quick, you ſcarce could ſee t ; 
But, ſlacken'd by ſome ſecret power, 
Now lardly moves an inch an hour. 
The jack and chimney, near ally'd, 75 
Had ne ver left each otber's de; 


I 


| 
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The chimney to a ſteeple grown, 
The jack would not be left alone; 
But, up againſt the ſteeple rear'd, 
Became a chock, ard ſtill adher'd; 80 
And fill its love to houſhold cares, 
By a ſbrill voice at noon, declares, 
Warning the cook-maid not to burn 
That roaſt- meat which it cannot turn. 
The groaning-chair begun to crawl, $5 
Like a huge mail, along the wall; 
There ſtuck aloft in public view, 
And, with fall change, a pulpit grew. 
The porringers, that in a row | 
Hung high, and made a glittering ſhow, 9⁰ 
To a leſs noble ſubiiance chang'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. 
The ballads, paited on the wall, 
Of Joan of France, and Engliſh Moll, | 
Fair Roſamond, and Robin Hood, 95 
The Little Children in the Wood, 
Now ſetm'd to look abundanee better, 
Improv'd ia picture, ze, and letter 
And, high in order plac'd, deicribe 
The heraldry of every tribe *, . 100 
A bedſtead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber mavy a load, 
Such as our anceſtors did uſe, 
Was metamorphos'd into pews; 
Which ſtill their ancient nature keep log 
By lodging folks diſpos'd to ſleep. 
The cottage by ſuch teats as theſe 
Grown to a church by juſt degrees, 
The hermits then defir'd their hoſt 
To aſk for what he fancy'd moſt. 110 
Philemon, baving paus'd a while, 
Return'd them thanks in homely ſtyle: 
Then ſaid, My houſe is grown ſo tine, 
Methinks I fill would call it mine; 
I 'm old, and fain would live at eaſe; 115 
Make me the far ſon, if you pleaſe. 
He ſpoke, and preſently he feels 
His grazier's coat fall dow his heels: 
He ſees, yet hardly can believe, 
About each arm a pudding- ſleeve; 120 
His waiſtcoat to a caſſock grew, | 
And both afum'd a ſable hue : 
But, being cla, continued juſt 
As thręad- bare, ard as full of duſt. 
His tal was now of times and des : 125 
He ſmok'd his pipe, and read the news; 
Knew how to preach old ſermons next, 
Vamp'd in the preface and the text; 
At chrifiening= well could act his part, 
Ard had the ſervice all by heart; 130 
Wiſh'd women might have children faft, 
And thought whoſe ſow had farrow'd laſt; 
Againſt 9ifferters would repine, 
And ſtood up firm for igt 0: i 
Found his head fill'd with many a ſyſtem: 135 
But claſſic authors, — he ne er miſe'd 'em. 
Thus having furbiſh'd up a parſon, 
Dame Baucis next they play'd their farce on. 
* Tye trihes.cf Hrael are ſonetimes difirg wiſhed 
in ceuntry churches by the enjigns given ta them by 


Facob, 


35 


108 


105 


110 


115 


120 


130 
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Inſtead of home«ſpun coifs, were ſeen ' 

Good pinners edg'd with celber teen; 140 
Her petticoat, transform'd apace, | 
Recame black fattin flounc'd with lace. - 

Plain G-:dy would no longer down; 

„was Madam, in her grogram gown. 

Philemon was in great ſurprize, 145 
And hardly could believe his eyes, 

Amaz'd to fee her look ſo prim; 

And the admir'd as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life | 
Were ſeveral years this mar and wife 150 
When oa a day, which prov*d their laſt, 

D ſcouring ofer old Rories paſt, | 

They went by chance, amidti their talk, 

To the church- yard to take a walk; | 
When Baucis haſtily. ery d out, 155 
My dear, I ſee your forchead ſprout 1 _ 
Sprout ! quoth t. man; what “s this you tell us? 
I hope you don't believe me jealous ! 

But yet, methinks, I feel it true; | 

And really yours is budding too 160 


Nay — now J cannot fiir my foot 


I; feels as if *twere taking root. 
Deſcription would but tire my Muſe 
In ſhort, they both were turn'd to yews, 


Old Goodman Dobſo: of the green I65 


Remembers, he the trees has feen; 

He l talk of them from noon till night, 

And goes with folks to fhew the fight: 

Cn Sundays, after eveniyg-prayory 7 
He gathers all the perifh tare; ' 13: ae 
Points out the place of either yew 3 

Here Baucis, there Philemon, grew 3 

Till once a parſon of our tow, 

To mend his barn, cut Baucis down; 

At which tis hard to be believ'd | 175 
How much the other tree was griev*d, . 

Crew ſerubbed, dy*d a-top, was ſtunted z 

$ the n{zt parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. 


= D E G F 
On the ſuppoſed DEATEH of ParTrIDGE, the 
Alma-ack- Maker. 1708. 
\ LL; dus as Bieberſtaff has gucſs'd, 
Though we all took it for a ict x, 
Partridge is dead; nay more, he dy'd 
Ere he could prove the good ſquire ly'd. 
Strange, an aſtrolager U ould die 
Without one wonder in the fly! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars 
1% pay their duty at his hearſe! 
e meteor, no eclipſe appear'd! 


5. — 2 
No comet with a Vaming beard ! 


Ie ſun has roſe, and gone to bed, 

Juſt a3 if Partridge were not dead; 

New tid himſelf behind the moon, 

10 make a dreadful night at noon. 

He at fit periods walks through Aries, 
eber our earthly motion varies; 
n1twice a year he Il cut th” enter; 

As it there had been nd ſuch matter. 

Vor. V. 
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Some wits have wonder'd what andlogy 
There 1s 'twixt * ecbling ahd aſtrology,” * 
How Partridge made his rie Ife 
From a ſhoe-fole to reach the ſxies. h 

A liſt the cobler's temples ties, 5 
To keep the hair out of his eyesz 
From whence *tis plain, the diam 
That princes wear, derives from them + 
And therefore crowns are now=aztays 
Adorn'd with golden ſtars and rays, * 
Which plainly ſhews the near alliance 
Twixt ces ig and the planets ſcience. 

Be ſides, that ſlow-pac'd ſign Bootes, 

As „tis miſcalbd, we know not who tis: 
But Partridge ended all diſputes; N 
He knew his trade, and call'd it Saru. a 

The Ver ned meer, which heretofore N 
Upon their ſhoes the Romans wore, 80 f 
W hoſe wideneſs kept their toes trom curns, 
And whence we claim our ſſueing-lonns, 
Shews how the art of ching bears 
A near reſemblance to the , er. | 

A ſcrap of parchment hung by geometry 
(A great refinement in barometry) 

Can, like the ſtars, foretel the weather 
And what is porehment ele but leather? 
W hich an aftrologer might uſe * 
Either for almanac is or. /.ces, | .& 

Thus Partridge by nis wit and parts 
At once did praciiſe. both theſe arts: 

And as the boding owl (or rather . 
The bat, becauſe her wings are leather 
Steals from her private cell by night, © 
And flies about the cardle-light ; | 
So learned Partridge could as well 

Creep in the dark from /eathern cell, 
And in his fancy fly as far . 
To petp upon a twinkling ſtar. 

Belides,. he could confound the'ſpheres, 
And ſet the planets by the ears; ITN * 
To ſtew his {kill, he Mars could join - * * 
To Venus in aſect malign ; | 


1 
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Then call in Mercury for aid. 


And cure the wounds that Venus made. 
Great ſchelars have in Lucian read, | 

When Philip king of Greece was dead. 

His ſeu and ſgirit did divide, 8 

And each part took a different idm: 


Oue roſe a ſtar; the other fel! „ 


Bereatb, and mended ſhoes in bell. 

Thus. Partridge ſtill ſpines in each art, 
The cebling and Har-gag rg part; 2 
And is inſtalbd as good a ftar 
As any of the Cæſars are. 

Triumphant ſtar! ſome pity ſhow 
On ceblers militunt below, 7x? > 
Whom roguiſh boys, in flormy nights 
Torment by piſſing out their lights; 

Or through a chink convey their ſmokey 
Inclos'd artificers to choke. 

Thom, thigwexatted imthy, fphere, > 
May*ft follow ſtilł thy calling there. 

To thee the Bull will lend his Ade, 


* 2 


| By Phœbus newly tann?d and dryd; | N 


* Partridge was & cebler. | + See hes almanack. 
Mn 
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For thee they Argo's hulk will tax, | 
And ſcrape her pitchy {des for wax : | 
Then Ariadne kindly lends. 

Her braided hair to make the ends : 
The points of Sagittarius? dart 

Turns to an a by heavenly art: 
And Vulcan, wheedled by his wife, 
Will forge for thee a par ng-Ani fe. 
For want of room by Virgo's fide, 
She 211 ſtrain a point, and ſet aſtride, 
To ta'-e thee kindly in bet ,,: 

And then the /gns will be teen. 


RE EPITAPH. 
HERE, five feet deep, lies on his back, 

A cebler,..flarmenger, and quack ; 

Who to the fars in pure good-will 

Does to his beſt look upward ſtill. 
Weep, all you cuſtomers that uſe 

His */ls, his al/man.ichs, or lie: 

Ard you that did your fortunes ſeck, 
Step to his grave but once a week; 

This earth which bears his body's print, 
You M find has ſo much virtue in ?t, 
That I durſt pawn my ears twill tell 
Whate*er concerns you full as well, 
In fphy/ich,  ov/en-goods, or love, 

As he himſelf could, when above. 


MERLIN'S PROPHECY. 1709. 
EVEN and ten addyd to nine, | 

kJ Of Fraunce her woe this is the fygne; 
Tamys rivere twys y-frozen, 
Walke tans, wetyng ſhoes ne hozen. 
Then comyth foorthe, ich underſtonde, 
From towne of ſtoffe to fattyn londe, 
An hardie chiftan *, woe the morne, 
To Fraunce that evere he was born, 
Then ſhall the fyſhef beweyle his boſſe: 
Nor ſhall grin berryst make up the loſſe, 
Yonge Symnele|| ſhall again miſcarrye; 
And Norways pryd$ again ſhall marrey: 
And rom the tree where bloſums feele, 
Rife fruit ſhall come, and all is wele. 
Reaums ſhall daunce honde in hondeſ!, 
And it ſhall be merye in old Inglonde 
Then old Inglonde ſſ all be no more, 

And no man ſy all be ſorie therefore. 
Geryon(| ſhall bave three hedes agayne, 
Till Hapſburge(F) makyth them but twayne. 


— 


A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE MORNING. 1709. 
N hardly here and there an hackney coach 
Appearing, ſtew*d the ruddy morn's ap- 
A O0S 

* D. of Marler i. + The Dauphin. 
D. of Berry, | Theigoung Pretender. $ Q. Anne. 
F£y the Union, 1) 4 King of Spain lu in by 
Hercules, J, Die Arthduke Charles was ef 
the Hapſourg family. | 
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PO EMS. 


Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 


And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own; 
The dip od ?prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the 


fAoor, 


|| Now Moll had whirPd ber mop with dextrous 


airs, | 
Prepar'd to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. 
The youth with broomy ſtumps began to trace 
The kennel's edge, where wheels had worn the 
lace; 
The ſmall-coal-man was heard with cadence 


deep, 
Till drown'd in ſhriller notes of ehimney-ſweep: 
Duns at his Lordſhip's gate began to meet; 
And bric -duſt Moll had ſcream'd through half 
the ſtreet. 
The turnkey now his flock returning ſees, 
Duly let out a- nights to ſteal for fees: 
The watchful bailitts take their flent ſtands, 
And ſchool<boys lag with ſatchels in their hands, 


/ 


A DESCRIPTION OP | 
A CITY-SHOWER. 
In Imitation of Virgil's Georgies. 1710. 


1 obſervers may foretel the hour 

(By ſure prognoſtics) when to dread a 
ſhower, ; 

While rain depends, the penſive cat gives oer 

Her frolicks, and purſues her tail no more. 

Returniug home at night, you M 6nd the fink 

Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. 

If you be wiſe, then go not far to dine; . 

You ?ll ſpend in coach-hire more than ſave in 

wine. 


| A coming ſhower your ſhooting corns preſage, 


Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth wil 


rage. 


| Sauntering in coffee-houſe is Dulman ſeen; 


| He damns the climate, and complains of / leer. 
Meanwhile the ſouth, riſing with dabbled 
| wings, . a 

A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings, _ 
That ſwilPd more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 
| Briſk Suſan whips her Ai from the rope, 
While the firſt drizzling ff ower is borne aſlope : 
Such is that ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean 


Flirts on you from her mop, but rot fo clean: 
7 | HO fly, invoke the gods: then, turning, op 


To rail; ſ̃e, finging, {ill whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the duſt had ſtunn'd th? unequal ſtrife, 
But, aided by the wind, fought ſill for life; 
And, waſted with its foe by violent guſt, 
Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was 
duſt, . 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade? 
Sole coat! where duſt cemented by the rain 


| | Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy ſtan! 


ands, 


SWwW1iFrT's POEM 8. 


New in eontiguous drops the flood comes) The vicar onde a week croeps in, 


down. 
Threatening with deluge this devoted town. 
To ſtops in crouds the daggl d females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The templar ſpruce, while every ſpout 's abroach, 
Stays till tis air, yet zeems to call a coach, 


The tuck d- up ſemitreſs walks with haſty ſtrides, 


While ſtreams run down her oib'd umbrella's 
des. | 
Here various kinds, by various fortures led, 
Commence acquaintarice underneath a a ed. 
Triumpha:.t Tories aud deſponding Whigs 
Forget their ſeuds, and join to ſave their wigs, 
Boxd ia a chair, the beau impatient | ts, 
h le ſpouts rua clattering o'er the roof by fts, 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather ſounds ; he trembles from within. 
$0 when Troy chairmen bore-the wooden ſteed, 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 
(Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderne do, 
Inftead of paying chairmen, ran them through) 
Laocoon ftruc': the outhde with his ſpear, 
And each impriſay'd hero guad tor fear. 

Now from all parts the ſwelling kennels flow, 
And bear heir trophies with them as they go: 
Filths of all hues aud odours ſeem to tell 
What ſtreet they ſail'd from by their ght and 

ſm-N, 
They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force, 
From Smithfield or St. *Pulchre's ſhape their 
courſe, | | : 
And in huge confluence join'd at Snowhill ridge, 
Fill from the conduit prone to Flolbourn bridge. 
Sweepiags from butchers? ſtalls, dung, gits 
and blood, 5 
Drown'd puppies, ſtinking ſprats, all = 


in mud, f 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling 
down the flood. 


—— w" 


CHURCH- YARD OF CASTLEKNOCK, 1710. 


HOEVER pleaſeth to enquire 
Why yooder ſteeple wants a ſpire, 
The grey old fellow poet & joe 
The philoſophie equſe will ſhow. 
Unce on a time a weſtern blaſt 
A leaſt twelve inches overcaſt, 
Reckoning roof, weathercock, and all, 
Which eame with a prodigious fall; 
Ard turr.ing topſy-turvey round, 
Light with it: bottom on the ground; 
For, by the laws of gravitation, 
It fell iato its proper ſtation, 
This is the little ſtrutting pile, 
You ſee juſt by the church-yard ſtile; 
e walls in tumbling gave a knock; 
And thus the ſteeple got a ſFock; 
From whence the neighbouring far mer calls 
The ſteeple, Knock; the vicar, Walls, 


* N.. n of Trim, 55 
4 drihdeagen Hall, a correſpondent of Swift'r, 
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The crib was down, the blac bird caught. 


. More probably tha', all the reſt: 


It might have been a pigmy*s tomb, 


Give me that houſe in my own hand! 


Sits with his knees up to his chin; 

Here conns his notes, and takes a whet, 

Till tue ſwall ragged flock is meet. 
A traveller, who by did pats, , 

Cbſerv'd the root b. hi: d the graſs; 

Cn tiptoe ſtood, aud rear'd his ſnout, 

And taw the parſon creeping out; 

Was much ſurpriz'd to ſee a crow 

Venture to build his neft ſo low. * 

A ſchool-boy ran ur toꝰt, and thought, 


A third, who loſt his way by night, 
Was fore d for ſafety to alight; | 
Aid, ſtepping oer the fabric-roof, 

His horſe had like to ſpoil his hoof, 
Warburto: * took it in his noddle, 

This buildii.g was deſ:ign'd a mode! 
Cr o. a p1geon-houſe or oven, COR 
To bake oue loat, and keep one dove in. 
Then Mrs. Johnſon gave her verdict, 
And every one was pleasꝰd that heard it: 
All that you make this ftir about, 

Is but a {till which wants a {pout, + 
The revererd Dr. tRaymond gueſs'd | 


. 


He ſaid, but that it wanted room, 


The Doctor's family came by, 
And little miſs began to cry ; 


Then madam bade the chariot ſtand, 
CalPd to the clerk, in manner mild, 
Pray, reach that thirg here to the child ; 
That thing, I mear, among the kale ; 
Ard here 's to buy a pot of ale. 

The cler! ſaid to her, in a heat, 
What! ſell my maſter's country feat, 
Where he comes every week from town ! 
He would not ſell it for a crown, 

Poh ! fellow, keep not ſuch a pother 3 
In half an hour thou It make another. 
Says {SNancy, I can make for miſs 


A finer houſe.ten times than this 


The Dean will give me willow-ſticts, | 
And joe my apron- full of bricks, 


THE VIRTUES 
| OF f 8 
SID HAMET THE MAGICIAN'S ROD. 
| BS bs. | 
HE rod was but a barmleſs wand, 
While Moſes held it in bis hand , 
But, ſoor as e'er he laid it doæun, 
* Twas a devouring {ſerpent grown, 
Cur great magician, Ha met Sid, 
Rever es what the prophet did: 
His rel was horeſt Erghſh wood, 
That ſenſeleſs in a corner ſtood, 


, * 
3 11 


* Dr. Swift*s curate at Laracor, 7 Sella. 
| 4 Minter of Trim, : 
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Till, metamorphos'd by his graſp, - - 

It grew an all-devouring aſp ; 11 841. 
Would hiſs, and ſting, aud roll, and twiſt, 
By the mere virtue of his fiſt; 

But, when he laid it de cun, as quick 
Reſum'd the figure of a ſtick, 

So to her midnight-feaſts the bag 
Rides on a broomſtick for a nag, 
That, rais'd by magick of her breech, 
O'er ſea and land cor veys the witch 
But with the morniug- dawn reiumes 
The pcacefu} ſtate of common brooms, 

They tell us ſomethiug ſtrauge and odd 
About a certain magre e 
That, bending down its top, divives 
Whene'er the foil has golden mines; 
Where there are none, it ſtands erect, 
Scorning to ſhew the leaſt reſpect. 

As ready was the wand of Sid 
To bend where golden mines were hid; 
In Scottiſh hills found precious ore, 
Where none &'er look'd for it before; 
And by a gentle beau divin'd, . 
How well a cz//y's purſe was lin'd: 
To a forlorn and broken rake | 
Stood without motion, like a fake. 

The rod of Hermes was renowi'd 
For charms above and under ground 
To ſleep could mortal eye-lids fx, 

And drive departed ſouls to Styx. 

That red was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſnh fe nate's lids 

Could ſcatter opium full as well, 

And drive as many /ouls to hell. | 

Sid's rod was ſlender, white, and tall, 
Which oft* he us'd to H withal; 

A flaice was faſtenꝰd to the hoo'i;, 
And many ſpore of gudę eons took: 
Yet {ill ſo happy was his fate, 

He caught his %, and ſav'd his 8477. 

Sis brethren of the conjuring tribe 
A circle with their red deſcribe, 

Which proves a magical redoubt 

To keep miſchievous ſpirits out, 

Sid 's rod was of a larger ſtride. 

And made a circle thrice as wide, 

Where Hits throng'd with hileous din, 
And he ſtood there to ale them in: | 
But, when th' inchanted re was broke, 
They vaniitd in a ſtinking ſmoke, 

Achilles“ ſceptre was of wood, 

Lite Sid*s, but nothing near ſo good 
That down from anceſtors divine 
Tranſmitted to the hero's line, 
Thencz, through a long defeat of kings, 
Came an uEIR-Loou, as Homer fiogs, 
Though this deſcription looks ſo big, 
"That /cep!re was a ſapleſs twig, 
Which, from the fatal day, when Frit 
It left the foreſt where *twas nurs?d, 
As Homer tells us oder and ober, 

Nor leaf, nor fruit, nor bloſſom, bore. 


* The virgula divina, faid +0 be attracted by 
Finer als, x \ ; < . 
Y I Swpprſed to allude to the Union, 


POEM s. 


5 ö Sis ſceptre, full of juice, dicl ſhook 


In golden boughs, and golden fruit 
And he, the dragon never fleeping, 
Guarded each fair Heſperian pippin, 
No hebby-horſe, with gorgeous top, 
The deareſt in (harles Mather*s* ſhop, 
Or glittering tinſel of May+ſair, 
Could with this rod of Sid compare, 

Dear Sid, then, why wert thou ſe mad 
To break thy red like naughty lad! 
You ſtould have kiſo'd it in your diſtreſs, _ 
And then returnꝰd it to your mi,'refs ; 
Or made it a New marketf {witch, 
And not a rod for thy own breech, 
But fnce old Sid has broken this, 
His next may be a red in ps. 


ATLAS; OR, THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
TO THE 
LORD TREASURER OXFORD. 


| TLAS, we read in ancient ſong, 
A Was ſo exceeding tall and ſtrong, 

He bore the ſkies upon his back, | 
Juſt as a pedlar does his pack ; 

But, as a pedlar overpreſs'd 

Unloads upon a ftall to reſt; 

Or, when he can no longer ſtand, 
Defres a friend to lend a hand; 

So Atlas, leſt the ponderous ſpheres 
Should fink, and iall about his ears, 
Got Hercules to bear the pile, 

That he might ft aud reſt a while. 

Let Hercules was not ſo ſtrong, 
Nor could have borne it half fo long. 
Great ſtateſmen are in this condition: 

And Atlas is a politician, 

A ;remier miniſter of ſtate z 

Alcides one of ſecond rate. 
Suppoſe then Atlas refer ſo wiſe z 

Yet, when the weight of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 
Sink down he muſt, or find »pholders. 


1710, 
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A TOWN ECLOGUE. 1719, 
Scene, The Roxar EXCHANGE, 
Coxrpox. a 
CW the keen rigour of tlie winter 's ver, 
No hail deſcends, and froſts can Pinch ne 
more; IO 
Whilt other girls confeſs the genial [prings 
Aud laugh aloud, or amorous ditties ſing, 
Secure from cold their lovely necks diſplays 
| And throw each uſeleſs chafing-diſh away 3 


* Ar eminent toyman in Fleetaſir cet. 

+ Lerd Godolphin is fatirized by Mr, Pope for 

a /trens attachment to the turf, See fas Mori 
Eſſi yt, : | Y 
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s WIE TS T.0E-M.0, ä 279. 


Why £ts my Phillis diſcontented here, The week flies round; and, when my profit's 
Nor feels the turu of the revolving year? known, If 

Why on that brow dwell ſorrow and diſmay, I hardly elt ar enough to change a crown, 

Where Loves were wont to ſport, and Smiles to} Cor. Hard fate of virtue, thus to be diſtreſt, 


play? Thou faireſt of thy trade, and far the beſt! 
Pull LIS. Ah, Corydon! ſurvey the Change As fruitmen's ſtalls the ſummer-market grace, 
around, IAnd ruddy peaches them; as firſt in place 
Through all the Change no wretch like me is 


Plum- cake is ſeen o'er ſmaller paltry ware, 
found: And ice on that; ſo Phillis does appear 
Alas ! the day, when J, poor beedleſs maid, In play-houſe and in park, above the reſt 
was to your rooms in Lincoln's-Inn betray'd; | Of belles mechanic, elegantly dreſt. CY 
Then how you ſwore, how many vows you ] PII. And yet Cr-pundia, tbat conceited fair, 
made ! e Amidſt her toys, affects a ſaucy air, 

Ye lifening Zephyrs, that o'erheard his love, And views me hourly with a ſcornful eye. | 
Wait the ſoft accents to the gods above, Cor. She might as well with bright Cleora vie, 
Ala! the day; for (oh, eternal ſhame !) Pur. With this large petticoat I ſtrive in vain 
I icld you handkerchiets, and lot my fame. To hide my folly paſt, and coming pain: 

Con. When TI forget the favour you beſtow?d, | Tis now no ſecret ; ſhe, and fifty more, 
Red herrings ſhall be ſpawn'd in Ty burn Road, | Obſerve the ſymptoms I had once before: 


IE. Fl-et-fireet transform'd become a flowery green, | A ſecond babe at Wappiog muſt be plac'd, 
; And maſs be ſung where operas are ſeen ; When I ſcarce bear the charges of the lat. 
| The wealthy gits and the St, james's beau, Cor, What I could raiſe I ſent; a pound af 
o. Shall change their quarters, and their Joys forego; plums, | 
Stock-jobbing this to Jonathan's ſhalt come, | Five ſhillings, and a coral for his gums ;; 
At the Groom Porter's that play off his plum. To-morroy I intend him ſomething more. 
PhII. But what to me does all that love Pair, I fent a frock and pair of ſhoes before. - 
ayail, ; Con. However, you ſhall home with me tos - 
If, while I doze at home o'er porter's ale, night, 1 


Each night with wine and wenches you regale? J Forget your cares, and revel in delight. 
My live-long hours in anxious cares are paſt, I have in ſtore a pint or two of wine, 
And ragiag hunger lays my beauty waſte, {| 3ome cracknels, and the remnant of a chine. 
On templars ſpruce in yain I glances throw, And now on either fide, and all un | 


End with ſhrill voice invite them as they go, | The weighty ſnop- boards fall and bars re 
Expos'd in vain my gloſſy ribbands ſhine, ach ready ſempſtreſs lips her pattins on, 
aud unregarded wave upon the twine. and ties her hood, preparing to be gone. 


E TT AEM 


Inſcribed on a Marble Tablet, in Berkeley Church, / 


H. N E. 


Carolus Comes de Berkeley, Vicecomes Durſley, 
Baro Berkeley, de Berkeley Cat, Mowbray, Segrave, 
Et Bruce, è Nobiliſſi mo ordine Balnei Eques, 
Vir ad genus quod ſpectat & Proavos uſquequaque Nobilis, 
Et longo, fi, quis alius Procerum ſtemmate editus; 
Muniis etiam tam illuſtri ſtirpi dignis inſignitus, 
Y, | Siquidem a Gulielmo-III? ad ordi ges fœderati Belgii 
Ablegatus & Plenipotentiarius Extraordinarius 
Rebus, non Britanniz tantàm, ſed totius fere Europe 
CTunc temporis præſertim arduis) per annos V. ineuhuit. 
Ger, | Quam felict diligentis, fde qnam intemerat3, 
nch no Ex illo diſcas, Lector, quod, ſuperſtite Patre, 
In Magnatum ordinem adſciici meruerit, 


, 
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Ty Fuit 3 ſanctioribus conſiliis & Regi Guliel. & Annæ Reginæ, 

| E Proregibus Hiberniæ ſecundus, 8 

2 Eomitatuum Civitatumque Gloceſt. & Briſt. Dominus Logumtegens, 

0 s Surriæ & Gloceſt. Cuſtos Rot, Urbis Gloceſt. magnus 
Seneſcallus, Arcis ſancti de Briavell Caſtellanus, 

f . 1 Guardianus Foreſtz de Dean, | 

Pope fir Denique ad Turcarum primim, deinde ad Roman. TImpergterguy 

Morat 0 N 


Cum Legatus Extraordinarius def gnatus eflpty ap of 
Quo minus has etiam ornaret Ppovincias 


5 5 Phſtitit adverſa corporis vaetydo, © 12 . . 


280 s WIT T's POEM 8 


Sed reſtat adhuc, præ quo ſordeſcunt cætera, 
Hooos verus, ftabilis, et vel morti cedere neſcius, 
Quod veritatem-Evarg-licam ſerio amplexus; | 
Erga Deum pius, erga pauperes munificus, 
Adver ds omnes æquus & bencvolus, 

In Chriſto jam plaeidè obdormit 
cum coder olim 'regnaturus una, 

Natus VIII April. MDCXLIX. denatus 
XXIV? Septem, MDCC. ætat. ſuæ LXII. 


THE FABLE OF MIDAS. 171 1. But found him thus their merit ſcan, 
OO Pa] Wer A BOD: «bg SN That Phœbus muſt give place to Pan: 
Turm. d NNE ir he PR ade ON IE e 196 e rate, 
He 17,57 bis beard; the ages venta. | 89@- . | Nor will exchange his #/ur:bs for bays, 


oe 4 25 o pan alone rich miſers call; 

Glitter'd like ſpangles on the ground; ,, 3 there's the jeſt, for Far is ALL, 

A codling, ere it went his lip in, | Here Englith wits will be to leek, 

Would ſtrai become a gen ppm: | Howe*er, igll ore in the Creek, F 

He call'd tor drink; you ſaw him ſup Bei des, it plainly now appears I 

P ab le 2 old in gelder cup: I Our Midas too hath aſſes? ears; 1 

His empty paunch that he might fill, I Where every fool his mouth applies, - E 

He ſach'd his vid uals through a quill : _ A: d whiſpers in a thouſar d lies: F 

_ UntouclPd it paſs d between his grinders, Suan 1 ei not paſs 

Or 't had been happy for gelr-frvers: Through avy ears but of an ff. : 

s, n Jou would have ſaid ; 5 But gelſ defles with frecuent touch: 7 

ty Ser ue Fa my. 5 tas head: „ There's nothing fouls the har d ſo much: ] 

On meats ehe — ee en . And ſcholars eo f er ere 

8 „ of Britiſh Midas? dirty paws; 

Gold 1 ady” coin'd appear d, inſtead 55 Which while the ee ve to ſcour, ] 

— paltry ; FS”. and bread $ They waſh'd away the chemic power. 
CHOE by wiſe farmers we are told, While he his utmoſt ſtrength apply'd, | 

Old is equal t , old gold 32745 To ſwim againſt this po: w/ar tide, | 

And hence a critic deep maintains, The golden ſpoils flew off apace 3 

We 33 weigh our gel by grains. Iere fell a ferfor, there a Lace 

Fo - ert on N lucky fit; | I The rorrert mercileſs imbibes | 
nd people fancy'd he had wit, 4 I umi ſrens, pergu*fites, and bribes, | 

Two gods their {kill in mul ck try d, By their own weight ſunk to the bottom; 

And both choſe Midas to decide : | | Much good may do them that howe caught en 

He againſt Fhehus harp decreed, | I end Midas now negled ed ſtands, 

And gave it ſor Pan's oaten reed: Ef aa mod e 

The god of wit, to thew his grudge, ve es eas 


Clapt es ears upon the judge; va 
A goodly pair erect and wide, | AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 1/11, 
Which he could neither g7/d nor hide, 5 ; - ; 
And now the virtue of his hands CRANE eee ee  WMRECA of 
Was loſt among Pattolus? ſands, | A FAMOUS ORATOR AGINST PEACE* 
Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, | N Orator diſmal of Mettinghamſhires 
The gelden ſcurf peels off his limbs: Who has forty years let out his conſcience 
Fame ſpreads the news, and pcople travel to hire, | 
From far to gather goſder gravel; | Out of zeal for his country, and war? of a f lace, 
Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, Ts come up, vi & armis, to break the Queen's 
Had loſt his ara, and kept his ears, | peace, 

THIS tale inclines the gentle reader He has vamp'd an old ſpeech; and the court, te 
To think upon a certain leader; their ſorrow, 


88 


To whom, from Midas down, deſcends Shall hear him harangue againſt Prior to- morrow. 
That virtue in the fingers? ends. 5 ws When orce he begins, he never will flinch, : 
What elſe by / ergui/tes are meant. But 47 the ſame note a whole day, like 2 
By- fenſens, bribes, and: al ET inch, 

By + na ee told,“ . 5 T have heard all the ſpeech repeated by Hoppy, 


And turning dung itſelf to geld? And, « Miſtakes to prevent, I've obtained 2 
By ſtarving in the midſt of ſtores * „ Fo 
As t'other Midas did before? Re Ne Lord Treaſurer having hinted a <vi/h ene 
| N one e er did modern Midas chooſe, . evering that a ballad might be made on the Earle 
Subject or patron of his Muſe,” I Nettingham, this ſong was quritten and frinig 
g | * Y 2 5 lle gt mern. | : 
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* 1 


THE SPEECH. 


WHEREAS, not20ith/tanding, I am in great 
pain, . 55 

To hear we are making a peace without Spain; 

But, met noble Senators, tis a great ſhame, 


There ſhould be a peace, while I'm Net-in- 


ame, 
The Duke ſhew?d me all his fine houſe z and the 

Ducheſs. 

From her cloſet brought out a full purſe in her 
clutches. 

I tall:!d of a peace, and they both gave a ſtart; 

His grace ſwore by G—d, and her grace let a f—t: 

My long old=faſhior?d pocket was preſeutly cramm?d; 

And ſooner than vote or a peace I' be damn'd. 

But ſome will cry Tirn=coat, and rip up old 

ſtories, . Po 

How I always pretended to be for the Tories, 

I anſwer; the Tories were in my good graces, 

Till all my relations were put into places ; 

But till Pm in principle ever the ſame, 

And will quit my beſt friends, while I'm Net- 
I}'=8 We, 

When I and ſome others ſubſcribed our names 
To a plot for expelling my maſter King James; 
I withdrew my ſubſcription by help of a 5%, 
And ſo might difcover or gain by the plot : 

I had my advantage, and ſtood at defiance, 

For Daniel was got from the den of the lions: 

I came in without dar ger, and was I to blame? 

For, rather than karg, I would be Ner-in-game. 
I ſwore to the Queen, that the Prince of Ha- 

nover es 

During her ſacred life would never come over : 

] made uſe of a trete; that © an heir to luvite, 

„Was like keeping her monument always in 

ght.“ 

But, when I thought proper, ] alter'd my note; 

And in her own hearing I boldly did vote, 

That her Majeſty ſtood in great need of a Tutor, 

And muſt have an % or a geung Coadjutor ; 

Tor why; J would fain have put all in a flame, 

Bleauſe, for ſome reaſons, I was Neot=in=game. 

Now my new bene factors have brought me about, 
And TI vote againtt Peace, cot Spain, or with 


7 
cut, . 


Though the Court gives my nephews, and brothers, 
and cou fins, 

Andall my whole family, places by dozens 3 

Vet, = I know where a feu/!=furſe may be 
ound, | | 

And hardly pay ei ghteen-pence tax in the pound; 

viace the Tories have thus diſappointed my 
hopes, By 

__ will neither regard my figures nor tropes ; 

eech againit peace while DiſmaPs my name, 

VE a 7/rac Whig, while I am Ner-in-game. 
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THE WINDSOR PROPHECY®, 171t. 


WH a holy black Sede, the ſor of Hot}, 

With a ſcinj at his chin, and a fe.i/ at 
his fob, | | H, 855 5 

Shall not ſee one & New-year's=day in that year, 

Then let old Eg mate good chear z 

Werdfor\ ar & Brice then fall be 

zoind together in the Toquecour ,. 

hea fr all the tall black P.ventry Bird * 

Speal agaii'f! peace right many a werd; 

And ſome ſhall ad mire his conying wit, 

Fer mary good gre-ts his tongue frall Hit. 

But, ſpight of the Hr that crear on all fours 

There f all be peace, pardie, and war no more. 

But - ng/ond muſt ery alae and well-a-day, 

If the ic be taken from the end- sen. | 

And, dear *7g/ond, if aught I underſtond, 

Beware of. Curr 67s fromÞ,L Nerttumberlond, 

Carrcts ſown Tyre a-deep root may get, 

If ſo be they are in Semer ſet: 

Their 3 mark thou 3 for I have been 
told, WD! 

They aſſ.//ne when young, and eien when old. 

Reet out theſe Carrets, O thou, whoſe! name 

Is backwards and forwards always the ſame 3 

And | eep cloſe to thee always that me, 

Which backwards and forwards(C| is almoſt the 
ſame, | 

And Erglend, would thou he happy till, 

Bury thoſe Carrots under a Hill(*), 


* It is ſaid thaf Queen Anne had nominated Dr. 
Swift to an Lngliſh biſhoprick;, which cui, oppoſed 
by Dr, Sar, arckbiſi.of of York, and the ducheſs 
of Semer et, who hid frevailed on his grace to go 
euith her to the queer to l. afide the neminationy 
ewhich her M geſiy refuſed, but the ducheſs falling 
on her trees, d flexing the above pro; hecy to her 
M. je y, the biſhoprick eyas given te another, See 
t. 100, 3 
I Dr. eln Robinſon, biſhop of Briflol, ene of 
the plenitotentiariec at Utrecht. 

I He was dean of Windſor, and hrd triwy-ſeal. 
$ The New Stile ( cli eh was not uſed in reat- 
Eriiain and Ireland till 1152.) us then obſerved 
in moſt parts of 8 + The b. leg ſet, out from 
England the latter erd of I 'ecember, C. S.; and, on 
A arrival eat Utrecht, by the varition of the ſtile, 
he found Form ry /onewwhat uri, nced, : 

A Tuding to the dearery and biſhotrick being 
poſſeſſed by the ſame terſor, then at Utrecnt, 

* Er of Nettingham, PE” 

4.1. The duche s of Somer /et, 

tt Themas Thynue, of Longleate, eſqg;, a gentle- 
mun of very great. e ate, married the above lady 
after the Veuth of her firſt huſland, Henry Caven- 
diſh earl of Ogle, only ſen to Henry duke of New 
caſtle, to d, ſhe had been betrethad in her infancy. 
8s Count Reningſmar kz. 


Ane. 


G Mam. 75 
L My/ham's maidęi name wes Hyll, 
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282 *$wir:t's 
EPTGRAM EXTEMPORE, BY DR. SWIFT.* 
"\N Britain Europe's ſafety lies; 
Britain is loſt if Harley dies: 
Harley depends upon your fill; 
Think what you ſave, or what you kill. 


1 


— 


EPIGRAM. 1712. 
S Thomas was cudgel'd one day by his 
wife, 

He took to the ſtreet, and fled for his life: 
Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the 
. l ſquabble, f 

And ſav'd bim at once from the ſhrew and the 

rabble ; 

Then ventur'd to give him ſome ſober advice 
But tom is a perſon of honour ſo nice, | 
Too wie to take counſel, too proud to take 
. Warning, ä e 
That he ſent to all three a challenge next morn- 
: ing : | 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 


Went home, and was cudgel'd again by his 
wife. ; 


N 


— 


CORINNA. 1712. 
8 day (the year J dare not tell) 
Apollo play'd the midwife's part; 
Into the world Corinna fell, 
And he endow'd her with his art. 


But. Cupid with a Satyr comes: 
Both ſoftly to the cradle creep; 
Both ſtroke her hands, and rub her gums, 
While the poor child lay tat aflecp. 
Then Cupid thus : This little maid, 
Of Love ſhall always ſpeak and write. 
And I pronounce (the Satyr ſaid) | 
The world ſhall feel her ſcratch and bite, 


Her talent ſhe diſplay*d betimes ; 
For in twice twelve revolving moons, 
She ſeem'd to laugh and ſquall in rhymes, 
And all her geſtures were lampoons. 


At fx years old tlie ſubtle jade 
Stole to the pattry-door, and found 
The butler with my lady's maid :; 
And you may ſwear the tale went round, 


dhe made a ſong, how little miſs 
Was kiſs'd and flobber'd by a lad: 
And how, when maſter went to p, 
Miſs came, and peep'd at all he had. 
At twelve a wit and a coquette.z 
Marries for love, half whore, half wife; 
Cuckolds, elopes, and runs in debt; 
Turns authoreis, and is Curll's for life, - 


* Inſcribed to the phyſician evho attended My, 
Harley whilſt he lay evounded, Sce Feurnal to Stelia. 


Jab. 19, 1711-12. N. 


p d E M 8. 


TOLAND'S INVITATION ro DISMAL, 
To dine with the CALVES-H EAP Crux. 
Imitated from HorACE, lib. I, epiſt. g. 


F, deareſt Diſmal, you for once can dine 
Upon a ſingle dit, aud tavern-wine, 


| Toland to you this invitation ſends, 


To eat the calves-head with your truſty friends. 
Suſpend awhile your vain ambitious hopes, 
Leave hunting after bribes, forget your tropes, 
To-morrow we our my..ic feaſt prepare, 
Where thou, our lateſt freſelyte, ſſ alt ſhare; 


When we, by proper ſgns and ſymbols, tell, 
How, by #rave hands, the royul truilor fell; 


The meat ſhall repreſent the Hrant's head, 
The wine his blood eur predeceſſors ſi ed; 


Whilſt an a//zdirzg hymn ſome artiſt fings, 


We toaſt, “ Confuſion to the race of kings!” 

At monarchy we nobly ſhew our ſpight, 

And talk t Feels call treaſon all the night, 
Who, by diſgraces or ill-fortune ſunk, 

Feels not his ſoul enliven'd when he 's drunk? 

Wine can clear up Godolphin's cloudy face, 

And fill Jack Smith with hopes to keep his place: 

By force of wine, ev'n Scarborough is brave, 

Hal grows more pert, and Somers not fo grave; 

Wine can give Portland wit, and Cleveland 

ſenſe, "on 


| Montague learning, Bolton eloquence : 
| Cholmondeley, when drunk, can never loſe his 


wand; 
And Lincoln then imagines he has land, : 
My province is, to ſee that ail be right, 
Glaſies and linen clean, and pewter bright; 
From our myſter ics club to keep out ſpics, 
And Tories (dreſs like waitcrs} in diiguile, 
You Tall be coupled as you beſt approve, 


> bo . 2, ——_ re = - 
bk — * . 
Seated at table next the men you love 


Sunderland, Crford, Boyle, and Rienmond's 
Grace, 

Will come: and Hampden ſhall have Walpolc's 
place. 

Wharton, unleſs prevented by a whore, 

Will hardly fail : and there is room tor more, 

But I love elbow-room whene%er 1 drink; 

And honeſt Harry is too apt to ſtink. 

Let no pretenee of buſmeſs make you ſtay; 

Yet take one word of countel by the way. 

If Guernſey calls, fend word you 're gone 
abrcac , ; 

He ell teaze you with King Charles and Bit op 
Laud, 

Or make you faſt, and carry you to prayers : 

But, if he will break-in, and wal: up ſtairs, 

Steal by the back-door out, and leave him there; 

Then order Squaſh to call a hackncyrehair. 


* This poem, and that which fellows it, are ter 
of the lenny pafers mentioned in S fs Four nal L 
Stella, Aug. 7, 17 12. They are here printed fran 
felio copies in the Lambeth Library, N. 
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Being an excellent new Soxs upon the Surren 
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PEACE AND- DUNKIRE: 


der of DNK IRR to General HiLL. 1712, 
To the Tune of The. King ſhall enjoy his own 
Again.“ N 


PIGHT of Dutch friends and Englith foes, 
Poor Britain ſhall have peace at laſt: 


Holland got towns, and we got blows ; 
But Dunkirk 's ours, we I hold it faſt ; 
We have got it in a itring, 
And the Whigs may all go ſwing, 
For among good friends I love to be plain; 
All their falſe deluded hopes 
Will or ought to end in ropes : 
But the Queen ſhall enjoy her own again. 
II. 
Sunderland 's run out of his wits, 
And Diſmal double-Diſmal looks; 
Wharton can only ſwear by fits, 
And ſtrutting Hall is off the hooks; 
Old Godolphin full of ſpleen 
Made fle moves, and loit his gueen 3 
Harry look'd fierce, and ſhook his ragged mane: 
But a Prince of high reaown 
Swore he d rather loſe a crown, 
Than the Queen ſhouid enjoy her own again 


III. 


Our merchant-ſhips may cut the Line 
And not be ſnapt by privateers; 
And commoners who love good wine, 
Will drink it now as well as peers : 
Landed- men ſhall have their rent, 
Yet our flocks riſe cent. fer cent, 
The Dutch from hence ſhall no more millions 
drain : | 
Ve?ll briag on us no more debts, 
Nor with baakrupts fill Gazettes ; 
Aud the Queen ſtull enjey her exon again, 


VI. 


The towns we took neꝰer did us good: 
What ſigniſied the French to beat? 
We ſpent our money aud our blood, 
To make the Dutchmen proud and great: 
But the Lord of Oxtord ſwears, 
Dunkirk never ſhall be theirs, 
The Dutch-hearted Whigs may rail and com- 
plain 
But true Engliſhmen may fill 
A good health to General Hill; 


Fer the Q ween now enjoys her own again, 


FY 


_ 


** 


HORACE, BOOK I EP VII 
Addreſſed to the Farl of OxroRD, 1713. 


ARLEY, the nation's great ſupport, 
. Returning home one day from court, 
(Bis mind with public cares poTeſs?d, 


263 


Obſerv'd a parſon near Whitehall  - s 

Cheapening old authors on a ſtall. 

The priett was pretty well in caſe, 

And ſhew d iomine humour in his face; 

Leob'd with an eaſy, careleſs mien, 

A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen ; - 

Of fize that might a pulpit fl, 

But more inclining to {it ſtill. 

My Lord (who, if a man niay ſay it, 

Loves miſchicf better than his meat) 

Was now diſpos'd to crack a jeſt, 

And bid friend Lewis* go in queſt, f 

(This Lewis is a cunuing ſhaver, 

And very much in Harley's favour, 

In queſt who might this p be, 

What was his name, of what degree; 

If poſſible, to learn his ftory, 

And whether he were Whig or Tory. 

Lewis his patron's humour knows, 

Away upon his errand goes, 

And quickly did the matter ſift; 

Found out that it was Doctor Swift, 

A clergy man of ſpecial note ; 

For ſhunning thoſe of his own coat; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 

Take care betimes to run hun dowa ; 

No libertine, nor over nice, 

Addicted to no ſort of vice, 

Went where he pleas'd, faid what he thought; 

Not rich, but ow'd no man a groat: 

In ttate opinions a Ia ede, 

He hated Wharton like a toad, 

Had given the faction many a wound, 

And libePd all the unte round; 

Kept company with men of wit, 

Who often fathei'd what he writ : 

His works were haw 2d in every ſtreet, 

But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet : f 

Of late indeed the paper- tamp 

Did very much his genius cramp: 

And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire, , ; 
Said Harley, „I defire to know 

« From his own mouth it this be ſo; 

« Step to the Doctor firait, and ſay, 

d have him dine with me to-day,” 

Swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my Lord had ſent ; 

So never offer'd once to ſtir ; 

But coldly ſaid, «« Your ſervant, Sir!“ 

« Docs he refuſe me? Barley cry'd ʒ 

« He does, with inſolence and pride.“ 
Some few days after, Harley ſpies 

The Doctor faſten'd by the eyes 

At Charing-croſs among the rout, 

Where painted monſters are hung out: 

He pull'd the ſtring, and ſtopt his coach, 

Bec-oning the Doctor to approach. _ 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came ſn2aking to the chariot tde, 

And offerd many a lame excule ; 

He never meant the leaſt abuſe— 

« My Lord—the honour you defign'd— 

« Extremely proud—but I had din'd— 
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4 I'm fuxe I never ſhould neglect. 
« No man alive has more reſpect.— 

cc Well, I ſhall think of that no more, 
« If you M be ſure to come at four.” 

: The Doctor now obeys the ſummons, 
Likes both his company and commons 
Diſplays his talent, fits till ten 
Next day invited comes again; 

Soon grows domeſtic, ſeldom fails 
Either at morning or at meals: e 
Tam early, and departed late; 

In ſhort, the gudgeon took the bait. 80 

My Lord would carry on the jeſt, 

And down to Windſor takes his gueſt. 
Swift much admires the place and air, 
And longs to be a canon there; 

In ſummer round the park to ride; 

In winter, never to ret:de, 

A canon] that *s a place too mean; 

No Doctor, you ſhall be a Dear 
Two dozen carors round your ſtall, 

And you the tyrant o%er them all: 

You need but croſs the 1ri/ ſeas, 

To live in plenty, power, aud eaſe. 

Poor Swift departs ; and, what is worſe, 
Wich borrow'd money in his purſe, 

Travels at leaſt an hundred leagues, 

And ſuffers numberleſs fatigues. . 

Suppoſe him now a Dean complete, 

Demurely lolling in his ſeat ; 

The filver verge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cuſhion- de: 

Suppoſe him gone through all vexations, 

Patents, inſtalments, abjurations, 

Firſt-fruits and-tenths, and chapter-treats; 

Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheats 
The wirked laity* contriving 105 

To hinder clergymen from thriving). 

Now all the Doctor's money 's ſpeut, 

His tenants wrong him in his rent; 

The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 

Force him to take his tith-s in kind: 

And Parviſol* diſcounts arrears 

By bills ſor taxes and repairs. 

Poor Swift, with all his loſſes vex'd, 
Not knowing where to turn him next, 
Above a thouſand pounds in deht, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
Rides day and night at ſuch a rate, 

He ſoon arrwes at Harley's gate; 

But was fo dirty, pale, and thin, 

Old Read would hardly let him in. 120 

Said Harley, „Welcome, Reverend Dean! 

& What makes your worſuip look fo lean ? 

cc Why, fure you won't appear in town 

« In that old wig and ruſty gown? . 

c doubt your heart is {et on pelt 

& 8 much, that you neglect yourſelf, 

« What! T ſuppoſe, now ſtocks are high, 

ce You ve ſome good purchaſe in your eye? 

tec Or is your money out at uſe 2”? 

c Truce, good my Lord, I beg a truce,” 130 

(The Doctor in a paſſion cry'd) 

4 Your raillery is miſapply*d ; 


„* Mie Deam agent, a Frenchman. Swixr. 
+ The Lerd Treaſurers per ter. | 
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| Cr let it coft five hundred pound, 


POEM s. 


c Experience I have dearly bought; 
« You know I am not worth a groat: 
“But you reſolv*d to have your jeſt; 135 
« And 'twas a folly to conteſt; 9 

© Then, fince you have now done your worſt, 
© Pray leave me where you found me firſt» 


HORACE, BOOK II. SAT. YL 


VE often wiſt'd that I had clear, 
For life, ſ hundred pounds a-year, 
A handiome houſe to lodge a friend, 
A river at my garden's end, 
A terrace walk, and half a rood 
Of land ſet out to plant a wood. 
Well, now I have all this and more, 
I aſk not to increafe my ſtore z 
© But here a grievance ſeems to lie, 
© All this is mine but till I die; 

I cant but think 'twould ſound more clever, 
© To me and to my heirs for ever, 
If I ne'er got or loſt a groat, 

© By any trick, or any fault; 
© And if I pray by reaſon's rules, 
And not like forty other fools : | 
As thus, „ Vouchſafe, oh gracious Maker! 
« To grant me this and t'other acre ; 
« Or, if it be thy will and pleafure, 
« Direct my plough to find a treaſure !” 
© But only what my ſtation fits, 
« And to be kept in my right wits, 
© Preſerve, Almighty Providence! 
« Juſt what you gave me, competence: 
And let mein theſe ſhades compoſe 
Something in verſe as true as proſe z 
© Remov*®d from all tt? ambitious fcene, 
Nor puff *d by pride, nor ſunk by ſpleen.” 
In ſhort, I'm perfectly content, 
Let me but live on this kde Trent; 
Nor crofs the Channel tu ice a year, 
To ſpend fix months with ſtateſmen here, 
I muſt by all means come to town, 
Tis for the ſervice of the Crown. 
« Lewis, the Dean will be of uſe ; 
*« Send for him up, take no excuſe,” 
The toil, the danger of the feas, 
Great Miniſters ne'er think of theſe 3 
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No matter where the money 's found, 
It is hut ſo much more in debt, 
And that they ne%er conhder'd yet. 
« Good Mr. Dean, go change your gowWN, | 
Let my Lord know you 're come to town.” 
I hurry me in haſte away. 
Not thinking i is levee=Gay 3 
And find his honour in a pound. 
Hemnvd by a triple circle round, 
Chequer'd with ribbons blue and green: 
How ſhould T thruſt myſelf between? 
Some wor obſerves me thus perplex'd, 
And, ſmiling, whiſpers to the next, 
« I thought the Dean had been too proud, 
« Fo juitle here among the eroud!“ 
Another in a ſurly fit, | 
Tells me 1 have more zeal than wit, 
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« 8d cager to expreſs your love, 
« You n&er conſider whom you ſhove, 
« But rudely preſs before a duke?” 
lown, I'm pleas'd with this rebuke, 
And take it kindly meaut, to ſhow 
What I defire the world ſhould know. 
I get a whiſper, and withdraw: z 
When twenty fools I never ſaw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd, 
Defiring I would ftand their friend. 
This humbly offers me his.caſe— 
That begs my intereſt for a place 
A hundred other men's affairs, 
Like bees, are humming in my ears, 
« To-morrow my appeal comes on; 
„Without your help, the cauſe is 
The duke expects my lord and you, 
About ſome great affair, at two 
« Put my lord Bolingbroke in mind, 
« To get my warrant quickly fgu'd: 
« Conſider, *tis my firſt requeſt.— 
Be ſatisfy*d, I'U do my beſt. 
Then preſently he falls to teaze, 
« You may for certain, it you pleaſe ; 
« I doubt not, if his lordſhip knew 
« And, Mr. Dean, one word from you—“ 


Tis (let me fee) three yoars and more, 


(0fobee next it-will be four) 

since Harley bid me firſt attend, 

And choſe me for an humble friend ; 
Would take me in his coach to chat, 
And queſtion me of this and that; 


As, © What 's o*clock P? And, « How 2 the 


cc wind 2” 
© Whoſe .chariot 's that we left behind?“ 
Or gravely try to read the lines 
Vrit underneath the country ſgns; 
Ur, « Have you nothing new to-day 


From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay?“ 


Such tattle often exitertatis - 7 

My lord and me as. far as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 

To Windſor, and again to town, 

Where all that paſſes inter nos | 

Might be proclaim'd at Charing-eroſs. 
Yet ſome I know with envy ſwell, 

Recauſe they ſee me us*d fo well: 


„How thing you of our friend the Dean? 


« I wonder what ſome people mean ? 

My lord and he are grown fo great, 

* Always together, trete a tete; 

„What! they admire him for his jokes? 

* See but the fortune of ſome folks!” 
There flies about a ſtrange report 

o ſome expreſs arriv'd at court: 

I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechisd in every ſtreet. | 

Tou, Mr, Dean, frequent the great; 

form us, will the Emperor treat? 

* Cr co the prints and papers lie? 

Faith, Sir, you *now as much as J. 

4 Ab, Doctor, how you love to jeſt! 
Tis now no ſeeret ] proteſt 


Tis one to me. Then tell us, Pray, | 
* When are t 
And, though I ſolemnly declare 


no more than my lord mayor, 


zone—“ 


0E. 


265. 


They ſtand amaz'd, and think me grown. . 
The cloſeſt mortal ever known, 
Thus in a ſea of folly toſt, 


125 « 


60 | My chniceſt hours of life are Joſt; 
Yet always withing to retreat, 


65 


85 


1 


90 ; 


100 
10 


110 


he troops to have their pay?“ 120 


* 


| 


4 


| 


Ch, could J fee my country ſeat !- 

There leaning near a gentle brook, 

Sleep, or pcrufe ſome ancient book; 

And there in ſweet oblivion drown 

' Thoſe cares that haunt the court and town®*, 
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| THE AUTHOR UPON HIMSELF. 1713. 


[4 few of the fir/t lines are warting.]- 


„ „ „ M R R M r * „ . 
I 
By an old 


* W * # % $ © SS {SS 
purſued 


A crazy prelateFf, and a royal prudef 


By dull diviaes, who look with envious eyes 
On every genius that attempts to riſe z 


And, pauting oer a pipe with doubtful nod, 
Give hiats that poets ne'er believe in God: 
So clowns on ſcholars as on wizards look, 
And take a folio for a conjuring book, 


Swift had the ſin of wit, no venial crime; | 

| Nay, 'tis affirntd, he ſometimes dealt in rhyme } 
Humour and mirth had place in all he writ; * 

He reconciPd divinity aud wit; WD 

He mov'd, and bow'd, and talk'd, with tos 


much grace 


Nor ſhew*d the parſe: in his gait or face; 
Deſpis'd luxurious wines and coſtly meat, 
Yet {till was at che tables of the great; | 
Frequented lords, fav thefe that ſaw the Queen 2 


At Child's g or Truby*s$ never onee had been; 


Where town and country vicars flock in tribes, 
Secur'd by numbers from the laymen's gibes, 
* | 


And deal in vices of the graver ſort, 
Tobacco, cenſure, coffee, pride, and port. 


| But, after ſage monitions from his friends, 
His talents to employ for nobler ends 


To better judgments wHlling to ſubmit, 
He turns to pdliticks his dangerous wit, 


And now, the public intereſt to ſupport, 


By Harley Swift invited comes to court 


In favour grows with miniſters of |-te 3 
Admitted private, when ſuperigrs wait: 


And Harley, not aſran'd his choice to own, - 
Takes him to Wird ſor in his coach alone, 
At Windlor Swift no ſooner can appear, 
But St. ohn comes and whiſpers in his ear: 


The waiters ſtand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 


Mule rcon, as if a duke were paſſing by. 


Now Finch || alarms the Lords; he bears for 
certain 


This dangerous prieſt is got behind the curtain, 


— 


Finch, fam'd for tedious elocution, proves 


That Swift oils many a ſpring which Harley 


moves. 


* See the reſt of this ſatire among Pofe's Prems, . 
+. Dr. Shar f, arc/biſhop of Yor h, . 
a. . T 

$ Cofice-houſes much frequented by the Clergy, 
| The Earl of Nottingham, See above p. 281 
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Walpole and Aiflabie , t6 cleir the doubt, 

Inform the Commons, that the ſecret *s out: 

ce A certain doctor is obſerv'd of late 

& To haunt a certain miniſter of ſtate; 

From whence with half an eye we may diſco- 
ver , 


& The peace is made, and Perkin muſt come 
over. a . 
York is from Lambeth ſent, to ſhew the 
ueen 


A dangerous treatiſeF writ againſt the ſpleen 

Which, by the ſtyle, the matter, ard the driit, 

"Tis thought could be the work of none but 
Swift. 

Poor York ! the harmleſs tool of others? hate; 

He ſues for pardon}, and repents too late. 

Now, angry Someriet$ her ver geance vows 


On Swiſt's reproaches for hey K # * * * 


From her red locks her mouth with venom fills ; 

And thence into the royal ear inſtills. 

The Queen incens'd, his ſervices forgot, 

Leaves him a victim to the vengeful Scot.|| 

Now through the realm a prochamat' on ſpread, 

To fix a price on his devoted head}. 

While innocent, he ſcorns ignoble flight; 

His watchful friends proſerve him by a lcight. 
By Harley's favour once again he ſr ines; 

Is now careſs*d by candidate divines, 

Who change opinions with' the changing feene ; 

Lord! how were they miſta'ten in the Dean! 

Now Delawarr** again familiar grows, 

And in Swift's ear thruſts half his powder'd 

noſe, | | 

The Scottiſh nation, whom he vr // offend, 

Again apply that Swift would be their friend. ++ 
By faction tir'd, with grief he waits awhile, 


His great contending friends to reconcile, 


Performs what friendkip, juſtice, truth, re- 
quire: q : 


What could he more, but decently retire? 


* 


Tus FAGGOT. 


WRITTEN WHEN THE WINISTRY WERE AT 
73 VARIANCE, 
| 1713. 
BSE RVE the dying father ſpeax: 
Try, lads, can you this bundle break? 
Then bids the youngeſt of the fix 
Take vp a well- bound heap of ſtieks. 


* They both ſpoke againjl him in the Henſe of 
Commons, 

Þ+ Tule of a Tub. 

1 He ſent a meſſage te aſt Scifi porger. 

See the Windſor Prophecy, p. 281. 

ie Duke of Argyll. 

¶ For writing * The Public Spirit of Whigs,” 

* Then lord treaſurer of the houſerold, evo caue 
8/owfly avoided Swift æohilſt the proclamation Was 
Imi endirg. . 


£747. 


* 


8 W Ir Is POEM 5. 


4 


. 


Ht 


+Þ He was viſited by re Scettiſh lords mere than | 


* 


They thought it was an old man's mag got; 
And ſtrove by turns to break the faggot: 
In vain; the complicated wands 

Were much too ſtrong for all the ir hande. 
See, ſaid the fire, how ſoon ' tis done; 
Then took and broke them one by one. 

So ſtrong you ' be, in friendſhip ty'd 
So quickly broke, if you divide. 
Keep cloſe then, boys, and never quarrel: 
Here ends the fable and the moral. 

This tale may be apply'd in few words 
To treaſurers, eomptrollers, ſtewards ; 
And others who in ſolemn ſort 
Appear with flender wands at court ; 

Not firmly join'd to keep their ground, 
But laſhing one another round ; 

While wite mea think they ought to fight 
With guar ter</raffs, inſtead of woitte ; 

Gr conſtable with /aff of peace 

Should come and make the clattering ceaſe, 
Which now diſturbs the Queen and court, 
And gives the Whigs and rabble ſport, 

In hiſtory we never found 
The Conſul? Faſces were unbound : 
Theſe Romans were too w ife to think ont, 
Except to laſh ſome grand delinquent. 
How would they bluſh to hear it ſaid, 

The Prætor broke the ConſuPs head! 
Or Conſul, in his purple gown, 
Came up, and knock'd the Præ tor down ! 

Come, Courtiers : every man his ftick ! 
Lord Treaſurer, for once be quick: 

Ard, that they may tae cloſer cling, 
Take your blue ribhon for a firing. 


Come, trimming Harcourt®, bring your mace 3 


And ſqueeze it in, or quit your place: 
Diſpatch, or elſe that raſcal NortheyF 
Will undertake to do it for thee : 

And, be aſſur'd, the Court will find him 
Prepar'd to leap oer ich, or bind em. 

To make the bundle ſtrong and ſaſe, 
Great Or mond, lend thy General's ttaff : 
And, it the Croker could he cramm'd in, 

A fg for Lechmere, King, and Hambden! 
You ' then defy the ſtrongeſt Whig 

With both bis hands to bend a twig 3 
Though with united ſtrength they all pull, 
From Somers down to Craggs and Walpole. 


7 


* 


CATULLUS DE LESBIA. 


FEBTA for ever on me rails, 

To talk of me the never fails, 
Now, hang me but for all her art, 
I fnd, that I have gain*d her heart. 
My proof is thus: I plainly fee, 
The caſe is juſt the ſame with me 3 
I curſe her every hour ſincerely, 


Yet, hang me but I Icve her dearly, 


* Lerd Chanceller. 


(; Str Edwar d Nor they, Attorney General, 


muy a= Yo. At. 


nace } 


n! 


OY 


ral, 


# 
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From the French * 


— 


T 7140 can bekeve with common ſenſe, 
\ A hacon flice gives God oHence 
(Or, how a herring hath a charra | 
Almighty vengeance to diſarm? 

Wrapt up in Majeſty divine, 
Does he regard on what we dine? 


** 


ONn a CURATE's COMPLAINT or 
HAND DUTY. | 


MARCFPD three miles through ſcorching 
ſand, 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand; 
I rode jour more to Great St, Mary, 
Ulng four legs, when two wereWeary : 
16 three fair virgins I did tie men, 
In the cloſe bands of pleaſing Hy men: 
] cipp*d two babes in holy water, 
Ard purify*d their mother atter, 
Within an hour and eke a half, 
Irreach'd three congregations deaf; 
Where thundering out, with Jungs long-winded, 
I cnopp'd io faſt, that few there minded, 
My emblem, the laborious ſun, | } 


Saw all theſe mighty labours done 

Beſore one race of his was run. 

All this perſorm'd by Robert Hewit: 

What mortal elſe could e'er go through it! 


A TRUE AND FAITHFUL 
IxvexTORY Of the Goons belonging to 
DR. Swirr, VIcAR of LARA con; 
Den lending his Heuſe to the Biſhop of Meath, til! 


his Palace <vas reevutilt, 


A* oaken, broken elbew.- chair; 
A caudle- cup, without an ear; 
A batter'd, ſhatter'd aſh bedſtead 
A box of deal, without a lid; 
A pair of tongs, but out of Joint 3 
A bae -ſword, poter, without point; 
à pot that 's erack'd zcrofs, around 
Vd an old knotted garter bound; | 4 
An iron lock, without a key ; | 
A wig, with hanging quite grown grey; 
M cvrtain worn to half a ſtripe; 
A Fair of bellows, without pipe; 
A Uh which might good meat afford once; 
- Ovid, and an old Concordance 3 | 
A vattio-bottom, wooden plattzr, 
8 is tor mcal, and one for water: 
«IF? ükewiſe is a copper ſKillet, 
Which runs as faſt out as you fill it; | 


* Wren extempere by a gentleman wwhowas re- 
proved by ſome of 4s com pauons fer eating eggs, 
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A candleſtick, ſnuff-diſh, and ſave-all: 
And thus his houſ: old goods you have all, 
Theſ: to your Lordſhip as a friend, 

Till You built, J freely lend; 
They lt ſerve your Lordſnip for a ſhift : 
Why not, as well as Doctor Swift? 


— — 


| CADENUS AND VANESSA.® 


Written at Windſor, 1713. 


1 ſhepherds and the nymphs were ſeen 
Pleading before the Cyprian Queen. 

The counſel for the fair began, 

Accuſing the falſe creature man, jr 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 5 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd ; 

That Cupid now has loſt his art, 2 5 

Er blunts the point of every dart - 

His altar now no longer finokes, 


£ _ o . + 1 4 
| His mother's aid no youth invokes; 3 10 


This tempts freethinkers to refine, | 

And bring in doubt their powers divine; 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 

And marriage grown a money-league. 
Which crimes aioreſaid /<vir4 her leave). Is 
Were {as he humbly did conceive) _ : 
Againſt our ſovereign lady's peace, 

Againſt the ſtatute in that cafe, 

Againtt her dignity and crown: 


The :ymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes 2 

When the defendart's counſel roſe, 

And, what no lawyer ever lack'd, 

With impudence own*d all the fac 

But, what the gentleſt heart would vez, $5 

Laid all thefault on Yother ſex. _ | 

That modern love is no ſuch thing 

As what thoſe ancient poets ſing; 

A fre celeſtial, chaſte, refin'd, 


Which, having ſound an equal fame, : 
Unites, and both become the ſame, — 

In different breaſts together burn, 

Together both to aſhes turn. 

But women now feel no ſuch fire, 35 
And only know the groſs deſire. 
Their paſſions move in kower ſpheres, 

Where'er caprice or folly ſteers. ; 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or ſome worſe brute in human ſhape, 40 


| Tngroſs the fancies of the ſair, 


The few ſoft moments they can ſpares 

From vii ts to receive and pay; © 

From ſcandal, politicks, and play : 

From fans, and flounces, and brocades, 48 
From equipage and park-parades, | 
From all the thouſand female toys, 

From every trifie that employs 


* Founded en an offer of marriage made by 
Wiſs Fanhomrigh to Dr. Swift, avho war occaſion- 
ally her Precept er. The lady's unhappy ſtory is well 


and bac en on a faſt- day. 


| _ kr0Wwn, 


8 


Then pray d an anſwer, and fat down. ? 20 


- Copceiv*d and kindled in the minds © 30 | 
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The out or inßde of their heads, 
Between their toilets and their beds. 

In a dull ſtream, which moving flow, 
You hardly ſee the current fiow; 
If a ſmall breeze obſtruct the courſe, 

It whirls about, for wart of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but cha fL, and ſtraws, aud ſeathers, 
The current of a female mii d 

Stops thus, and turns with every wind; 
Thus whirling round together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chait and ſtraws, 
Hence we conclude, no women's hearts 
Are won by virtue, wit, and parts: 
Nor are the men of ſenſe to blame, 

For breaſts incapable of flame; 

The fault muſt on the nymphs be plac'd, - 
Growp ſo corrupted in their taſte, | 

The pleader, having ſpoke his beſt, 
Had witneſs ready to atteſt, 

Who fairly could on oath depoſe, 
When «ueſtions on the fact aroſe, 
That every article was true; 
Ner further theſe detonents Bnew foo 
Therefore he humbly would inſiſt, 
The bill might be with coſts diſmiſs'd. 
The cauſe appear'd of ſo much weight, 
That Venus, from her judgment-ſeat, 
Defr*d them not to talk fo loud, 
Elſe ſhe muſt interpoſe a cloud: 
For, if the evenly folk ſhould know 
Theſe pleadings in the courts belocv, 
That mortals here diſdain to love, 
She ne er could ſhew her face above; 
For gods, their betters, .are too wiſe 
To value that which men deſpiſe. 
And then, ſaid ſhe, my ſon and I 
Muſt ſtroll in air, twixt land and {& y:; 
Or elſe, ſhut out from heaven and earth, 
Fly to the ſea, my place of birth; 
There live, with daggled mermaids pent, 
And keep on fiſh perpetual Lent. 

But, ſince the caſe appear'd fo nice, 
She thoucht it beſt to take advice. 
The Muſes, by their King's permiſſion, 
Though foes to love, attend the ſeſſion, 
And on the right hand took their places 
Ertorder ; on the left, the Graces: 
To whom ſhe might her doubts propoſe 
On all emergencies that roſe, 
The Muſes oft? were ſeen to frown 3 
The Graces half-ahanvd look down; 
And *twas obfer wd, there were but few 
Of either ſex among the crew, 
Whom ſue or her aſſeſſors knew. 
The goddeſs ſoon began to ſec, 
Things were not ripe for a decree z 
And ſaid fre muſt conſult her books, 
The lever“ Fletas, Bra ons, Cokes. 
Firſt to a dapper clerk ſhe beckon'd, 
To turn to Ovid, book the ſecond 
70 then referr*d them to a place 
n Virgil ve Dido's caſe): 
As for Tibullus'e rg ports. 
They never pafs d for law in eourts: 
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For Cow ley's briefs, and pleas of Waller, 


Still their authority was ſmaller. 
There was on both ſides much to ſay: 
She 'd hear the cauſe another day. 

And ſo ſhe did: and then a third 

Ihe heard it—there ſhe kept her word: 
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But, with rejoiaders or replies, 129 


Long bills, and anſwers ſtuffod with lies, 
De mur, imparlance, and eſſoign, 
The parties ne%er could iſſue join: 

For fixteen years the cauſe was ſpun, 


Ard then ſtood where it firit begun. 125 


Now, gentle Clio, Ing or ſay. 
What Venus meant by this de lay. 


The goddeſs, much perplex in mind 


To fee her empire thus declind, 


When frſt this grand debate aroſe, 9 30 | 


Above her wiſdom to compoſe, - 

Conceiv'd a project in her head 

To work her ends; which, if it ſped, 

Would ſhew the merits of the cauſe 

Far better than conſulting laws, . -IN6 
In a glad hour Lucina's aid 

Produc'd on earth a wondrous maid, 

On whom the Queen of Love was bent 

To try a new experiment, ; 

She threw her law- books on the ſhelf, 148 

And thus debated with herſelf, | 
Since men alledge, they ne%er can find 

Thoſe beauties in a female mind, 

Which raiſe a flame that will endure 


For ever uncorrupt and pure ; 145 


Tf 'tis with reaſon they complain, 
This infant ſhall reſtore my reign. 
'I ſearch where every virtue dwells, 
From courts incluſive down to cells: 


What preachers talk, or ſages write; 159 | 


Theſe J wilt gather and unite, 
And repreſent them-to mankind 
Collected in that infant's mind. 


This faid, ſhe plucks in heaven's high-bow+ | 


Eero, 
A ſprig of amaranthine flowers, 155 
In nectar thrice infuſes bays, 
Three times re finꝰd in Titan's rays; 
Then calls the Graces to her aid, 


| And fprin'sles thrice the new- born maid: 


From whence the tender ſi iu aſſumes 169 
A ſweetneſs above all perfumes ; 88 
From whence a cleanlineſs remains, 
Incapable of outward flains : | 

rom whence that decency-of mind, 
So lovely in the female kind. 
Where not one careleſs thought intrudes, 
Lefs modeſt than the ſpeech of prudes ; 
Where never bluſh was calVd in aid, 
That ſpurious virtue in a maid, 
A virtue but at ſecond- hand; 170 
They bluſh, becauſe they underſtand. 

The Graces next would act their part, 

And ſhew'd but little of their art; 
Their work was half already done, 


The child with native heauty ſhone; 175 


The outward form no help requir'd : 
Each, breathing on her thrice, inſpir d 
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That gentle, ſoft, engaging air, 
Which in old times adorn'd the fair: 
And Laid, „ Vaneſſa be the name 
By which thou ſhalt be known to fame; 
« Vaneſſa, by the gods inrolbd: 
« Her name on earth ſhall not be told,” 
But ſtill the work was not complete; 
When Venus thought on a deceit, 
Drawn by her loves, away ſhe flies, 
And finds out Pallas in the ſkies, 
Dear Pallas. I have been this morn 
To ſee a lovely infant born; 
A boy in yonder ifle below, 
80 like my own wichout his bow, 
By beauty could your heart be won, 
You 'd ſwear it is Apollo's ſon:: 
But it ſhall ne/er be ſaid, a child 
So hopeful has by me been ſpoiPd ; 
J have enough beſides to ſpare, | 
And give him wholly to your care. 
Wiſdom 's above ſuſpecting wiles : 
The Queen of Learning gravely ſmiles, 
Down from Olympus comes with joy, 
Miſtakes Vaneſta for a boy; 
Then ſows within her tender mind 
Seeds long unknown to womankind; 
For manly. boſoms chietly fit, 
The ſeeds of knowledge, judgment, wit. 
Her foul was ſuddenly endued 
With juſtice, truth, and fortitude 3 
With honour, which no breath can ſtain, 
Which malice mult attack in vain 
With open heart and bounteous hand, 
But Pallas here was at a ſtand ; 
She knew, in our degenerate days, 
are virtue could not live on praiſe 3 
That meat muſt be with money bought: 
She therefore, upon ſecond thought, 
Iafus'd, yet as it were by ſtealth, 
Some ſmall regard for ſtate and wealth 
Of which, as ſhe. grew up, there ſtaid 
A Uucture in the prudent maid: 
She manag'd her eſtate with care, 
Yet liꝰd three footmen to her chair. 
But, leſt he ſhould neglect his ſtudies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddeſs 
(Fer fear youug matter, ſhould be ſpoil'd) 
Would uſe him like a younger child; 
Aud, after long computing, found | 
'Twould come to juſt five thouſand pound. 
The Oucen of Love was 
To ſee Vaneſſa thus endow*d ; 
dhe doubted not but ſuch a dame 
Through every breaſt would dart a flame z 
That every rich and lordly ſwain * 
With pride would drag ahout her chain; 
That icholars would forſake their books, 
To tudy bright Vaneſſa's looks; 
As ſhe advanc'd, that womankind * 
Would by her model form their mind, 
And all their conduct would be try'd 
By her, as an unerring guide; 
Offending daughters oft? would hear 
— Vaneſſs praiſe rung in their ear; 
* Miſs Petty, when ſhe does a fault, 
Lets fall her knife, or ſpills the falt, 
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| She m prove the greateſt of thy 


| But rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far: 


And, ſr'd with indiguation, vows, 


Will thus be by her mother chid, 

« *Tis what Vaneſſa never did!“ 

Thus by the nymphs and ſwains ador'd, 

My power ſ-all be again reſtor'd, 

And happy lovers bleſs my reign— 

So Venus hop'd, but hop'd in vain, 
For whey in tine the Martial Maid 

Found out the triek that Venus play'd, 

She ſhakes her helm, ſte knitsher brows, 


To-morrow, ere the ſetting ſun, 
She d all undo that ſhe had done. 
But in the poets we may find 
A wholeſome law, time out of mind, 
Had been coaftrn:*d by Fate's decree, 
That gods, of whatſoe'er degree, 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, 
Or any brother- god iu heaven 
Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or chey muſt always be at odds: 
And Pallas, it ine broke the laws, 
Mult yield her foe the ſtronger cauſe; 
A ſtame to ons ſo much ador'd 
For wiſdom at Jove?s council- board. 
Be des, ſhe fear'd the Queen of Love 
Would meet with better friends above. 
And though ſhe muſt with grief reflect, 
To ſee a mortal virgin deckꝰd 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breaſts, except her own 
Yet ſe would act as beſt became 
A goddeſs of unſpotted fame, 
She knew, by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in her deſign : 
She ſtudy*d well the point, and found 
Her foc's coneluſ:ons were not ſound, 
From premiſes erroneous brought; 
And therefore the deduction *s nought, 
And muſt have coutrary effects 
To what her treacherous foe expects, 
Ja proper ſeaſon Pallas meets 
The Queen of Love, whom thus ſhe 
(For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in ecKkilial language ſcold) : 
erfidious goddeſs ! but in vain 
You for m'd this project in your brain; 
A project ſor thy talents fit, 4 
With much deceit and little wit. 
Thou haſt,, as thou ſhalt quickly ſee, 
Deceiv'd thyſelf, inſtead of me: 
For how can heaverly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthly love? 1 
Know t thou not yet, that men commence. 
Thy votaries, for want of ſeliſe? | 
Nor 1! all Vaneſſa be the theme 
To manage thy abortive ſchemes. _ 
fes; 
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And yet I ſcorn to interpoſe, 
But, uſing neither fc ill nor force, . 
Leave all things to their natural courſe, 

The goddeſs thus prongunc'd 
When lo] Vaneſſa in ber- bloom 
Advanc'd, like-Atalanta's- ſiar, 
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her. doom: 
20 303 


In a new world with caution ſtept, 


| 


Wateb'd all the company. fe kept 0 1 8 | 
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Well know ing, from the books ſhe read, 


What dangerous paths young virgins tread: 


Would ſeldom at the Park appear, 

Nor ſaw the play- houſe twice a ycar; 

Yet, not incurious, was inclin'd 

To know the converſe of mankind. 

Firſt iſſued from perfumers? thops, 

A croud ot ;aſhionabl fops ; . 

They aſk'd her, how ſhe lid the play; 

Then told the tattle of the day; 

A duel fought laſt night at two, 

About a lady—you know who; 

Mention d a new Italian come 

Either from Muſcovy or Rome; | 

Gave hints of who and who 's together; 

Then fell a talking of the weather; 
Laſt night was ſo extremely fine, 

The ladies walk'd till after nine; 

Then, in ſoft voice and ſpeech abſurd, 

With nonſenſe every ſecond word, 

With futtian from exploded plays, 
"They celebrate her beauty's praiſe ; 

Run o'er their cant of ſtupid lies, 
And tell the murders of her eyes. 

With filent ſcorn Vaneſla fat, 

Scarce liſtening to their idle chat; 

Further than ſometimes by a trown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down, 
At laſt ſhe ſpitefully was bent 
To try their wiſdonvs full extent; 

And faid ſhe valued nothing leſs 
Than titles, figure, ſhape and dreſs ; 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte ; 

And theie ſhe, offer'd to diſpute, 

Alone diftiaguiſh'd man from brute ; 

That preſent times have no pretence 

To 2ir:iwe, in the noble ſenſe 

By Greeks and Romaus underſtood, 

To periſh for eur country's good, 

She nanvd the ancient heroes round, 

Explin'd for what they were renown?d 3 
Then ſpoke with cenſure or applauſe 
Or foreign cuſtoms, rites, and laws 
Through nature and through art the rang'd, 
And gracefully her ſubje& chang*d ; 

In vain! her hearers had no ſhare 
Jn all ſhe ſpoke, except to ſtare. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
— That lady is the dulle't ſoul !— 
Then tipt their fore head in a jeer, 

As who ſhould ſay—She wants it here ! 
She may be handſome, young, and rich, 
But none will burn her for a witch! 

A party next of glittering dames, 
From round the purlieus of St. James, 
Came early, out of pure good will, 

To ſee the girl in diſhabillle. | 


Their clamour, lighting from their chairs, 


Grew louder all the way up fairs 3 

At entrance loudeſt, where they found 
The room with volumes litterꝰd round, 

Vane ſſa held Montaigne, and read, 

Whilſt Mrs. Suſan comb'd her head, 

They call'd for tea and-ohocolate,- - 

And ſell into their ufual hrt. 
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Both ſexes,. arm'd with guilt and ſpite, 
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Diſcourſing, with important face, 

On ribbons, fans, and gloves, and lace; 
Shew'd patteras juſt from India brought, 
And gravely alk?d her what ſhe thought, - 
Whether the red or green were beit, 
And what they coſt? Vaneſſa gueſs'd, 

As came into her fancy firk 


To ſcandal uext—What au\ward thing 
Was that laſt Sunday in the ring: 

I'm ſorry Mopſa breaks ſo faſt; 

I ſaid, her face would never laſt, 
Corinna, with that youthiul air, 

Is thirty, and a bit to ſpare : 

Her toudneſs for a certain Earl 

Began when I was but a girl! 

Prillis, who but a month ago 

Was marry*d to the Tunbridge-beau, 


I ſaw coquetting Yother night 


In public with that odious knight! 

They rally'd next Vaneſſa's dreſs : 
That gown was made for old Queen Beſs, 
Dear Madam, let me ſee your head: 
Don't you inteud to put on red? 

A petticoat without a hoop ! 


Sure, you are not aſham'd to ſtoop ! 


With handſome garters at your knees, 
No matter what a fellow ſees, 
Fill'd with diſdain, with rage inflam'd, 
Both of herſelf and ſex aſham'd, 
The nymph food {lent out of ſpight, 
Nor would vouchfaic to ſet them right, 
Away the fair detractors went, 
And gave by turns their cenſures vent. 
She 's not ſo ha»dſome in my eyes: 
For wit, wonder where it lies! 
She 's fair and clean, and that 's the moſt ; 
But why proclaim her for a toaſt ? 
A baby face; vo life, no airs, 
But what ſhe learid at country-fairs 3; © 
Scarce knows M hat diiterence 15 between 
Rich Flanders lace and Colberteea. 
II undertake, my little Nancy 
In fiounces hath a better fancy! 
With all her wit, T would not aſæ 
Her judgment, how to buy a maſk. 
We begg d her but to patch her face, 
She never hit one proper place; 
Which every girl at five years old 
Can do as foouas fe is told. 
Town, that.out-of-a{hion ſtuff 
Becomes the creature well enough. 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better. 
{ To knew the xvorld ! a modern, phraſe 
For viſt, ombre, balls, and plays.) 
Thus, to the world's perpetual mame, 
The Queen of Beauty loſt her aim: 
Too late with grief ſhe underſtood, 
Pallas had done more har m than good; 
For great examples are but vain. 
Where ignorance begets diſdain, 


Againſt Vaneſſa's power unite : 
To copy her, few nymphs afpir'd ; 
Her virtues fewer ſwains. * 


Nanzd half the rates, and liled the worſt. 
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80 ſtars beyond a certain height 


Give mortals neither heat nor light. 
Yet ſome of either ſex, endow?d 
With gifts ſuperior to the eroud, 


With virtue, knowledge, taſte, and wit, 


She eondeſcented to admit: 

With picaſing arts ſhe could reduce 

Men's talents to their proper uſe ; 

And with addreſs each genius h.1d 

To that wherein it moit.exceIPd ; 

Thus, making others? wiſdom known; 
Could pleaſe them, and improve ber owns 
A modeſt youth ſaid ſomething new 3 

Sie plac'd it in the ſtrongeſt view. 
All humble worth ſhe ſtrove to raiſe 3 - 
Would not be prais'd, yet lov'd to praiſe, 
The learned met with free approach, 
Altho: gh they came not in a coach: 


Some clergy too {te would allow, 


Nor quarrePd at their aw*ward bow; 
But this was for Cadenus? ſake, 
A gownmaa of a different make; 
Whom Pallas, once Vane ſſa's tutor, 
Had fix d on for her coadjutor, - 

But Cupid, full of miſchief, longs 
To vindicate his mother's wrongs. 
On Pallas all attempts are vain: 


One way he knows to give her pain; 


Vows on Vaneſſa's heart to take 
Due vengeance, for her patron's ſake, 
Thoſe early ſeeds by Venus ſown, 
In ſpite of Pallas, now were grown; 
And Cupid hop'd they would improve 
By time, and ripen iato love. | 
The boy made uſe of all his craft, 
In vain diſcharging many a ſtart, 
Poiuted at colonels, lords, and beaux: 
Cadenus ward-d ot the blows; 
For, placing ſtill ſome book betwixt, 
The darts were in the cover fix'd, 
Or, ottyn blunted and recoiPd, ä 
On Platarch's Morals ſtruck, were ſpoibd. 
The Queen of Wiſdom could foreſee, 
But not prevent the Fates“ decree ; 
Avi human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain, 
Vaneſa, though by Pallas taught, 
By Love i:vulnerable thought, 
Searching in books for wiſdom's aid, 
Was, in the very ſearch, betray*d. , 

Cupid, though all his darts were loſt, 
Vet fill reiolvd to ſpare no coſt; | 
He could not anſwer to his fame 
The triumphs of that ſtubborn dame, 
A nymph ſo hard to he ſubdued, 
Why neither was coquette nor prude. 
I find, ſaid he, ſhe wants a Doctor, 
Both to adore her, and inſtruct her: 
I! give her what ſhe moſt admires, 
Among thoſe venerable ſires, 
Cadenus is a ſubject ſit, 

wn old in politicks and wit, 

Careſꝰd by miniſters of ſtate, 
Cf half mankind the dread ai.& bate, 
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Wbate'er vexations love attend; 
She need no rivals apprehend. 
Her ſex, with univerſal voice, 
Mutt laugh at her capricious choice, 

- Cadenus many things had writ 2 
Vaneſſa much eſteemꝰd his wit, 
And calPd for his poetic works: 
Mean time the boy in ſecret lurks; 
And, while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private ſtand 
Took aim, ard ſhot with all his ftrength 
A dart of ſuch prodigious length, 
It pierc'd the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfix*d her boſom too. 
Some lines, more inoving than the reſt, 
Stuck to the point that pierc'd her breaſt, 
And, borne directly to the heart, 
With pains unknown, itzcreas'd her ſmart, 

Vaueſſa, not in years a ſcore, 

Dreams of a gown of forty- four; 
Imaginary charms ean find 
In eyes with reading almoſt blind : 
Cadenus now 10 more appears 
Declin'd in health, advanc'd in years. 
She fancies mulſick in his tongue; 
No farther looks, but thinks him young. 
What mariner is not afraid *' 9 
To venture in a ſhip decay'd ? 


What planter will attempt to yoke 


A ſapli g with a falling oak? 

As years i, ereaſe, e brighter ſhines: 

Cade nus with each day declines: 

And he muit fall a prey to time, 

While ſhe continues in her prime. 
Cade nus, common forins apart, 

In every ſcene had ept his heart; 


Had ſgb'd and Janguiſh'd, vd and writ, 


For paſtime, or to ſhew his wit. 

But books, and time, and ſtate affairs, 
Had ſpoil'd his fac ionahle airs : 

He now could praiſe, eiteem, approve, 
But under ſtood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him fiyPd 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innoce*.t delight he took 

To ſce the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the maſter's fecret joy 


In ſchool to hear the fine ſt box. 


Her knowledge with her fancy grew 3 
She hourly preſ:%1 ior ſomething new; 
T./eas'came into her mind Sk 
So *aſt, his leſſous lagg'd behind; 

She reaſon'd, without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgement wrong. 
But now a ſudden change was wrought: 
She minds no longer what he taught. 
Cadenus was amaz'd, to find 

Such marks of a ditracted mind: * 
For, though ſhe ſeem'd to lien more 
To all he ſpoke, than e'er before, 

He found her thoughts would abſent range, 


| Yet gueſs'd not whence could ring tue coange, 


And fr he modeffly conjectures 


His pupil might be tird with lectures 3 
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Which help'd to mortify his pride, 570 Much leſs could his declining age 
Yet gave him not the heart to chide: Vane ſſa's earlieſt thoughts engage; 
But, in a mild de jected ſtrain, And, if her youth indifference met, And eo 
At laſt he ventur'd to complain; | His perſon muſt contempt beget ; : And th 
Said, ſhe ſhould be no longer teas'd, | Or, grant her paſſion be ſincere, 640 Cadenu 
Might have her freedom when the pleas?d 3, 575 | How ſhall his innocence be clear? The bo 
Was now convinc'd he ated wrong, Appearances were all ſo ſtrong, The ut 
To hide her from the world ſo loug, The world muſt think him in the wrong; Is but 
And in dull ſtudies to engage Would ſay he made a treacherous uſe His cor 
One of her tender ſex and age; | Of wit, to fatter and ſeduce ; 645 Alone t 
That every nymph withenvy own?d, 580 The town would ſwear, he had betray*d Walk 
How the might ſhine in the grand monde; By magic ſpells the harmleſs maid :; EN In him 
And every ſhepherd was undone And every beau would have his jokes, Love 
To ſee her cloiſter'd like a nun. That ſcholars were like other folks; And ta 
This was a viſionary ſcheme: And, when Platonic flights were over, 65² This tc 
He wald, and found it but a dream; 535 | The tutor turn'd a mortal lover! ; Diiplay 
A project far above his I: ill; So tender of the young and fair! Her kn 
For nature muſt be nature ill. It ſhew*d a true paternal care — By thi: 
Jf he were bolder than became Five thouſand guineas in her purſe! Throw 
A ſcholar to a courtly dame, . The Dod or might have faney d worſe, 655 Which 
She might excuſe a man of letters 590 Hardly at length he ſlence broke, As rive 
Thus tutors often treat their betters > Aud faulter'd every word he ſpoke Still to 
And, ſince his talk offenſive grew, Interpreting her complaiſance, Cr, as 
He came to take his laſt adieu. Juſt as a man ſaas conſequence, Some f 
Vaneſſa, fill'd with juſt diſdain, She rallied well, he always knew: In eve} 
Would ſtill her dignity maintain, 595 Her manner now was ſomething new; Will fe 
Inſtructed from her early years And what ſhe ſpoke was in an air = Cad 
To ſcorn the art of female tears. As ſerious as a tragic player, His le 
Had he employ'd his time fo long But thoſe who aim at ridicule Or be 
To teach her what was right and wrong; Should fx upon ſome certat. rule, Inſenf 
Yet could ſuch notions entertain 600 | Which fairly hints they are in jeſt, It was 
That all his lectures were in vain? Elſe he muſt enter his proteſt: Thing 
She own'd the wandering of her thoughts; For, let a man be ne'er ſo wiſe, Whoe 
But he muſt anſwer for her faults. He may be caught with ſober lies; : Appea 
She well remember d to her coſt, A ſcience which he never taught, 67 Each | 
That all his le Tons were not loſt. 605 | And, to be free, was dearly bought Will e 
Two maxims ſhe could {til} produce, For, tale it in its proper light, When 
And fad experience taught their uſe : | Tis juſt hat coxcomhs call a te. A fide 
That virtue, plcas*d by being ſhown, gut, not to dwell on things minute, A blo, 
Knows nothing which it dares not own ; Vane ſſa ſiniſh'd the diſpute, 675 In bo; 
Can make us without ſear diſcloſe 610 | Brought weighty argameats to prove And « 
Our inmoſt ſecrets to our foes ; That reaſon was her guide in love. (lim 
That common forms were not deſigrd | he thought he had himfelf deſcrib'd, In lea 
Directors to a noole mind. His doctrines when the firſt imbib'd: The 
Now, ſaid the nymph, to let you ſee Wizat he kad planted, now was grown; 680 Cader 
My actions with your rules agree; 615 | His virt1es ſhe miglit call her owa 3 Could 
That I can vulgar forms defpiie, : As be approves, as he diſlibes, And, 
And have no ſecrets to diſguiſe: Love or coatempt her fangy itrikes. At le: 
I knew by what you faid and writ, S$clElove, in nature rooted fait, | How! 
How dangerous things were men of wit; Attends us firſt, aud leaves us laſt ; 685 But f 
You cautian?d me againft their charms, 620 | Why ſhe likes him, admire not at her; His p 
But never gave me equal arms; She loves herielf, and that 's the matter. Prele 
Your leſſons found the weateft part, How was her tutor wont to praite $0 hy 
Aim'd at the head, but reached the heart. The geniuſes of ancient days E Such 
Cadenus felt within him riſe (Thoſe authors he ſo oft' had nam'd, 690 "Tis 
Shame, diſappointment, guilt ſurprize, 625 | For learning, wit, and wifdom fand) He'n 
He knew not how to reconcile, | | Was itruck with love, eitcem, and awe, She | 
Such language with her uſual fiyle : For perſons whom he never ſaw. Ard 
And yet her words were jo expreſt, Suppoſe Cadenus flourit?d then, = 
He could uot hope the ſpoke in jeſt. He muſt adore ſuch god-like mer. 6935 Thy 
His thoughts had wholly been confin C 630 | If one ſhort volume could comprite Vet 
To form and cultivate her mind. : | All that was witty, learn'd, and w fe, Wil 
He hardly knew, till he was told, How would it be eſteem'd and read, 80 
Whether the ny mph were young or old; Although the writer long were dead ! Ne 
Had met her in a public place, If ſuch an author were alive, "IP 790 Con 
Without diſtinguiſhing her face ; 635 How all would for his friend. ip ſirive, mg 
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Love, hitherto a tranſient gueſt, 
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And eome in crouds to ſee his face! 
And this ſhe takes'to be her caſe. Ne'er held poſſeſſion of his breaſts 
Cadenus anſwers every end, So long attending at the gate, 
The book, the author, and the friend 3 505 | Diſdain'd to enter in ſo late. 
The ut moſt her deſres will reach, Love why do we one paſſion call, 
Is but to learn what he can teach: When 'tis a compound of them all? 
His converſe 1s a ſyſte m fit Where hot and cold, where ſtarp and ſweet, 
Alone to fill up all her wit; In all their equipages meet; 
Wal every paſſion ot her mind 510 | Where pleaſures mix'd with pains appear, 
In him is center?d and confin'd. | Sorrow with joy, and hope with fear; 
Love can with ſpeech inſpire a mute, Wherein his dignity and age 
And taught Vaneſſa to diſpute, Forbid Cadenus to engage, 
This topick, never touch'd before, But friendſhip, in its greateſt height, 
Diſplay'd her eloquence the more: 715A conſtant, rational delight, 
Her knowledge, with ſuch pains acquir'd, On virtue's baſis fix d to laſt, 
By this new paſſion grew inſpir'd; When love allurements long are paſty 
Through this ſhe made all objects paſs, Which gently war ms, but cannot burn, 
Which gave a tincture ver the maſs; He gladly offers in return; 
As rivers, though they bend and twine, 720 | His want of paſſion will redeem 
Still to the ſea their courſe incline With gratitude, reſpect, eſteem 3 
Cr, as philoſophers, who find With that devotion we beſtow, 
Some favourite ſyſtem to their mind, When goddeſſes appear below. \ 
In every point to make it fit, While thus Cadenus entertains 
Will force all nature to ſubmit. 725 | Vaneſſa in exalted ſtrains, 
Cadenus, who could neꝰer ſuſpec The nymph in ſober words intreats 
His leſſons would have ſuch effect, A truce with all ſublime conceits: 
Or be fo artfully apply d, For why ſuch raptures, flights, and fancies, 
Inſenfibly came on her fide. To her who durit not read romances ? 
It was an unforeſeen event; 430 | In lofty ſtyle to make replies, 
Things took a turn he never meant. | Which he had taught her to de ſpiſe? 
Whoe'er excels in what we prize, But when her tutor w iE affect 
Appears a hero in our eyes: | Devotion, duty „and reſpect, 
Each girl, when pleas'd with what is taught, He fairly abgicates the throne; 
Will aave the teacher in her thought, 735 | The government is now her ons 
When Miſs dzlights in her ſpinnet, He has a forfeiture incunr'd 3 
A fddler may A fortune get; She VOWS to take himat his word, 
A blockhead, with melodious voice, And hopes he will not think it ſtrange, 
In boarding-ſcHools may have his choice; If both ſhould now. the ir ſtations change. 
And oft? the daneing- maſter's art 740 | The nymph will have her turn to he 
(limbs from the toe to touch the heart, | The tutor; and the pupil, he: 
In larning let a ny mph delight, Though ſhe already can diſcern 
The pedant gets a miſtreſs by 't. Her ſcholar is not apt to Jearnz 
Cad-nus, to his grief and ſame, Or wants capacity. to reach 
Could ſcarce oppoſe Vaueſſa's flame; 745 | The ſcience ſredeſigns to teach: 
And, though her arguments were ſtrong, Wherein his genius Was below 
At leaſt could hardly wil them wrong. ö The fill of every common beau, 
Howe'er it came, he could not tell, Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 
But ſure the never talkꝰd ſo well. : | Envugh to read a lady's eyes, 
His pride began to iterpoſe ; 750 | And will each accidental glance 
Preferr'd before a croud of beaux! Interpret for a kind advance. 
do bright a nymph to come unſought! But what ſucceſ 5 Vaneſſa met, 
Sach wonder by his merit wrought! Is to the world a ſceret yet. | 
Tis merit mutt with her prevail! Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 
e never knew her judgment fail! 755 | Talks in a high romantic ftrain; © 
dhe noted all the ever read! 1 Gr whether he at laſt deſcends 
Ard bad a moſt diſcerning head! To act with leſs ſeraphic ends; 
is an old maxim in the ſchools, Cr, to compound the bufneſs, whether 
That Rattery 's the food of foo; They temper love and bocks together; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 460 | Nutt never to mankind be told, 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. Nor all the conſcious Mufe untold. 
do, when Cadenus could not hide, Mleautime the mournful Queen of Love 
e choſe to ju iy, his pride; Led hut a weary life above. | 
Conftruing the paſſion ſhe had ſhown, She ventures now to leave the ſkies, 
Much to her praife, more to his own. 765 Grown by Vane ſſa's conduct wiſe 5 
Nature in him had merit plac'd, | For, though by one perverſe event 
Ia ber a moſt Jutlicious tate, | 


} Paltas had croſc'd her firſt intent 
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Though her deſign was not obtain'd ; 


i 


Yet had ſhe much experience gain'd, 885 


And, by the project vainly try'd, 
Could better now the cauſe decide, 
She gave due notice, that both parties, 
Coram Kegina, prox? are Martt:, 


Should at their peril, without ſail, 840 


Come and appear, and ſave their bail. 
All met; and, ſilence thrice proclaim' q, 
One lawyer to each {de was namid, 
The judge diſcover d in her face 
Reſentments for her late diſgrace; 
And, full of anger, ſhame, and grief, 
Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading; 
She *d have a ſummary proceeding, 


She gather'd under every head 250 


The ſum of what each lawyer ſaid, 

Gave her own reaſons laſt, and then 

Decreed the cauſe againſt the mer, 
But, in a weighty caſe like this, 


To ſtew ſhe did not judge amiſs, 23355 


Which evil tongues might elſe report, 
She made a ſpeech in open court; 
Wherein ſhe grievouſly complains, 

£© How ſhe was cheated by the fwains y? 


On whoſe petition (humbly ſhewing, 860 


That women were not worth the wooing, 
And that, unleſs the ſex would mend, 
The race of lovers ſoon muſt end) 

£ She was at Lord knows what expence 


e To form a nymph of wit and ſenſe, 265 


« A model for her ſex deſign'd, 

e Who never could one lover find. 

« She ſaw her favour was miſplacid ; 
66 The fellows had a wretched tafte ; 


4 She needs muſt tell them to their face, 870 


66% They were a ſtupid, ſenſeleſs race; 
« And, were ſhe to begin again, 
& She *d ſtudy io reform the en: 
4 Or add ſome grains of folly more 


« To men, than they had before, 875 


6% To put them on an equal foot; 

« And this, or nothing elſe, would do 't. 

4 This might their mutual fancy ſtrike, 

« Since every being loves its Jie. 

. But now, repenting what was done, 
4 She left all bufrneſs to her fon ; 

e She puts the world in his poſſeſſion, 

ge And let him uſe it at diſcretion.” 
The cryer was order'd to diſmiſs 


The court, fo mage his laſt © yes / 88 5 


The goddeſs would no longer wait; 

But, riſing from her chair ot ſtate, 

Left all below at { x and ſeven, 
Harneſs'd hex doves, and few to heaven. 


— > 


TO LOVE. 


N a!l T wiſh, how happy ſhould 1 be, 
1 Thou grand Deluder, were it not for thee ! 


Fund in Miſs Fanhemrighs deft, after her 


| wrath, inthe handwriting of Br. Swift, 


Go 845 


880. 


$wirT's POEM Ss. 


So weak thou art, that fools thy power deſpiſe ; 

And yet on ſtrong, thou triumph'ſt ober the 
wile. 

Thy traps are laid with ſuch peculiar art, 

They catch the cautious, let the raſh depart, 

Moſt nets are 6IPd by want of thought and care: 

But too much thinking brings us to thy ſnare ; 


| Where, held hy thee, in ſlavery we ſtay, 


And throw the plea3ng part of life away. 

But, what does moſt my indigration move, 
Diſcretion ! thou wert ne'er a friend to love: 
Thy chief delight is to deſeat thoſe arts, ; 
By which he kindles mutual flames in hearts; 
While the blind loitering Ged is at his play, 
Thou ſteal'ſt his golder-pointed darts away; 
Thoſe darts which never fail ; and in their ſtead 


Convey'ſt malignant arrows tipt with lead: 


The heedleſs God, ſuſpecting no deceits, 


| Shoots on, and thinks he has done wondrous 


feats; 
But the. poor nymph who feels her vitals burn, 
And from her ſtepherd can find no return, 
Lyments, and rages at the power (livine, | 
When, curſt Diſcretion ! all the fault was thine : 
C upid and Hymen thou haſt ſet at odds, 
And bred ſuch feuds between thoſe kindred gods, 
That Venus cannot reconcile her ſons ; 
When one appears, away the other runs. 
The former ſcales, wherein he us'd to poiſe 
Love againſt love, and equal joys with joys, 
Are now fIPd up with avarice and pride, 
Where titles, power, and riches, {till ſubſide, , 
Then, gentle Venus, to thy father run, 
And tell him how thy children are undone; 
Prepare his bolts to give one fatal blow, 
And ſtrike Diſcretion to the ſhades below. 


——_— 
— 


—_— 


ODE TO .A57TRING. 
BY A LADY. F 
AIL, bluſting goddeſs, beauteous Spring,; 
Who, ia thy jocund train, doſt bring 
Loves and Graces, ſmiling Hours, 
Balmy breezes, fragrant flowers; 
Come, with tints of roſeate hue, 
Nature's faded charms renew. 
Yet why ſhould I thy preſence hail ? 
To me no more the breathing gale 
Comes fraught with ſweets ; ny more the roſe 
With ſuch tranſcendent beauty blows, 
As when Cadenus bleft the ſcene, 
And ſhar'd with mg thoſe joys ſerene ; 
When, unperceiv'd, the lambent fire 
Cf friendſhip kindled new defre : 
Still liſtening to his tuneful tongue, 


The truths, which angels might have ſung, 


Divine, impreſt their gentle ſway, 
And ſweetly ſtole my ſoul away. 


+ This and the next ode "have been aſcribed 10 


1 


Faneſſe. | 
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My gvide, inſtructor, lover, friend, 
(Dcar names !) in one idea blend; 

Oh ! ſtill conjoin?d, your incenſe riſe, 
And waft ſweet odours to the ſkies | 


* 


—-» —————. 


OO BE 
To WISDOM, 


BY THE SAME. 


N, Pallas! I invoke thy aid! 
Vouchlafe to hear a wretched maid, 
By tender love depreſt ; . 
„is juſt that thou ſnoul'ſt heal the ſmart 
Intlicted by thy ſubtle art, | 
And calm my troubled breaſt, 


No random- ſhot from Cupid's bow, 
But by thy guidance, ſoft and flow, 
It ſunk within my heart ; 
Thus, Love being arm'd with Wiidony's force, 
Ja vain I try to ſtop its courſe, | 
In vain repel the dart. 


O goddeſs ! break the fatal league; 

Let Love, with Folly and Intrigue, 
More fit aſſociates find! 

And thou alone within my breaſt, 

0! deign to ſoothe my griefs to reſt, 
And heal my tortur'd mind, 


— 
* 


— 4 4 * 


A RE B Us. By VANEssA, 


Hut the name of the man“ who his miſe 

| treſs deny*d, | 

And let the firit of it be only apply'd \ 

Jo join with the prophet+ who David did hide; 

Then ſay what a horſe is that runs very far; 

And that which deſerves to be frſt, put the aſt; 

dpell all then, and put them together, to find 

The Name and the Virtues of him I defign'd, 

Lixe _ Patriarch in Egypt, he“ s vers'd in the 

„ 

Like the Prophet in Jewry, he? s free with the 
great; 

Like a racer he flies, to ſuccour with ſpeed, 

When his friends want his aid, or deſert is in need. 


THE DEAN2'S ANSWER. 


* nymph who wrote this in an amorous fit, 
L Tcannot but envy the pride of her wit, 
Which thus ſhe will venture profuſely to throw 
On ſo mean a den, and a ſbfect ſo low. 

For meas her deſien, and her ſub/ecꝭ as mean, 
The firſt but a Rebus, the laſt but a Dean. 

A Dean 's but a parſon: and what is a Rebus ? 

A thirg never known to the Muſes or Phœbus. 


h corruption of verſe ; for, when all is done, 


- 5 but a faraphraſe made on a ur. 
3 a genius like her's no ſubject can ſtifle, 
It news and diſcovers itſelf through a trifle. 


* Feſeph, + Nathan, 1 Swift, 


* 
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Ny ycading this trifle, I quic\ly Began 
To find her a great it, but the dean a ſmall} man. 
Rich ladies will furniſh their garrets with ftuff, 
W hichothers for mantuas would think tine enough: 
So the colt that is laviſhly thrown away here, 
Might furniſm a ſecond-rate f cet a year. 
Thus much for the verſe; we proceed to the next, 
Where the Ny mph had entirely forſaken her re:: 
Her fine panegyricks are quite out of ſeaſon, 
And what /e deſcribes to be merit is treaſen: 
The changes which faction has made in the ſtate, 
Have put the dea-*s politicks quite out of date: 
Now no one regards what he utters with freedom, 
And, ſhould he write pamphlets, no great man 
would read em; | . 
And ſhould 4vurt or deſert ſtand in need of his aid, 
This racer would prove but a dull-founder'd j ade. 


— * 


NS 


HORACE, B. II. ODE I. PARAPHRASED, 


Addreſſed to Ricuard STEELE, Eſq. 1714. 

En qui promittit cives, urbem fibi cure, - 

Imperium fore, & Italiam, &delubradeorum.,, 
Ho R. 1 Sat, vi, 34. 


ICK, thou 'rt reſolv'd, as I am told, 
Some ſtrange arcana to unfold, 

And, with the help of Buckley's pen, 
To vamp the good old cauſe again, "4 
Which thou (ſuch Burnet's ſkrewd advice is) $ 
Muſt furbiſh up, and nickname Cr iſis. = 
Thou pompouſly wilt let us know 
What all the world knew long ago, 
(E*er fnce Sir William Gore was mayor, 


That we a German Prince muſt own 

When Anne for heaven reſigns her throne. 

But, more than that, thou It keep a rout 
With—who is „and who is t; | 
Thou It rail devoutly at the peace, 15 
And all its ſecret cauſes trace, 

The bucket=play *twixt Whigs and Tories, 

Their ups and downs, with fifty ſtories 

Of trichs the Lord of Oxford knows, 

And errors af our Plenipoes. 

Thou It tell of leagues among the great, 
Portending ruin to onr ſtate 3 

And of that dreadful coup d%eclat, | . 
Which nas afforded thee much chat, 


Twelve cerenets without hy leave |! 

A breach of liberty, ?tis own'd, 

For which no heads have yer aton'd ! 
Believe me, what thou *ſt undertaken . 
May bring in jeopardy thy bacoa 3 20 
For madmen, children, wits, and fools, | 
Should never meddle with edg*d tools. 

But, fince thou ?rt got into the fire, 

And canſt not eaſily retire, | 

Thou muſt no longer deal in farce, 35 
Nor pump to cobble wicked verle ; - 

Until thou ſhalt have eas'd thy conſcience, 

Of ſpleen, of politicks, and nonſenſe; 

And, 'when thou ?ſt bid adieu to cares, 

And ſettled Europe's grand affairs, 4% 


| 


And Harley bd the Commons chair) W 


Tbe Queen, forſooth, /deſt otic ) gave | 25. 
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„Twill then, perhaps be, worth thy while | 
For Drury-Lane to ſhape thy ſtile: 
« To make a pair of jolly fellows, 
4 The ſon and father join, to tell us 
« How ſons may ſafely diſobey, 
&« And fathers never ſhould ſay nay ; 
« By which wiſe conduct they grow friends 
ce At laſt—and ſo the ſtory ends *.“ 
When firſt I knew thee, Dick, thou wert 
Renown'd ſor fl. ill in Fauitus? arty, 
Which made thy cloſet much frequented 
By buxom laſſes—ſome repented 
Their luckleſs choice of huſbands —others, - 
Impatient to be kke their mothers, 
RNReceiv'd from thee profound directions 
How belt to ſettle thyr affections. 
"ihus thou, a friend to the diſtreſs'd, 
Didſt in thy calling do thy beſt. 
But now the Senate (if things 7, 
And thou at Stockbridge wert not 6:2 ) 
Muſt feel thy eloquence and fire, 
Approve thy ſchemes, thy wit admire, 
Thee with immertel keoncurs crown, 
_ Whilſt, Patriot lie, thou?lt Rrut and frown, 
What though by enemies ?tis faid, 
The Jaurel which adorns thy head, 
Muſt one day come in competition 
By virtue of ſome ſly feririon; 
Yet mum for that; hope {till the beſt 
Nor Jet ſuch cares diſturb thy reſt. 
Methinks I hear thee loud as trumpet, 
As bagepipe ſhrill, or oyſter- ſtrumpet; 
Methinks I ſee thee, ſpruce and fine, 
With coat embroider'd richly ſhine, 
And Cazzle all the ide/- faces 
As through the a thy worſhip paces 
(Though this I ſpeak but at a venture, 
Suppoſing thou haſt e with Hunter) 
Methinks I ſee a blaci=gu .rderout 
Attend thy coach, and hear them ſhout 
Jn approbation of thy tongue, 
Which (in their ſtyle) is pwrely hung, 
Now! now you carry all before you! 
Nor dares one Jacobite or Tory 
| Pretend to aniwer one ſyl—lable, 
Except the matchleſs hero Abel. 
What though her highneſs and her ſpouſz 
In Antwerpy teep a frugal houſe, 
Yet, not forgetful cf a friend, - 
They 'I ſoon enable thee to ſpend, 
If to Macartney thou wilt toaſt, ' 
And to his p7os fatror's gfeſt. 
Now mantully thou It run a tilt 
«© On popes, for all the blood they 've ſpilt, 


* Tis ts ſaid to be a plet of a comedy with 
eyhicn Mr. Steele has long threatened the town, 
Sw 1FT,—In ſome particulars it would apply to 
c The Conſcious Lea ers.“ | 

T There cvere ſeme tolerable grounds for this re- 
Pefien, Mr. Steele had adlually a laboratory at 
Foplur. | | : 

f Abel Roter. | 
Mere ite Duke of Marlborough then reſided, 


45 


59 


35 


65 


85 


70 


| 


Immortalize our Dolls and Jenueys, 


Jonx Dewn1s the ſheltering Poets Ixvira- 


SWirT's POEMS. 


cc For maſſacres, and racks, and flames, 33 
« For lands enrich'd by crimſon ſtreams, 

« For inquiſitions taught by Spain, 

c Of which the Chrittan world complain.“ 
Dick, we agree—all 's true thou 'ſt laid, 
As that my Mule is yet a maid, 


108 
But, it I may with freedom talk, 
All this is foreign to thy walk: 
Thy genius has perhaps a knack 
At trudging in a beaten track, 
But is for Hate- affair as fit Io; 


As mine for politicks and wit. 

Then let us both in t me grow wiſe, 
Nor higher than our talents riſe; 

Te ſome ſnug cellar let *s repair 
From duns and debts, and drown our care; 110 
Now quaſt of honeſt ale a quart, 

Now veuture at a piat of port, 

With which inſpir'd, we ' club each night 
Some tender ſonnet to indite, 

And with Tom P'Urfey, Philips, Dennis, 115 


HORACE, BOOK I. EP. V. 


Tion to RichAR D STEELE, the ſecluded 
Party-writer, and Member, to come and live 
with him in Tux MixT, 17144. 

Fit to be bound up with TAE Cr151s. 


F thou canſt lay afide a ſpendthrift's air, 
And condeſcend to feed on homely tare, 


| Such as we Minters, with ragouts unſtor'd, 


Will, in defiance of the law, afford; 

Quit thy patrols with Toby's Chriſtmas-box, $5 

And come to me at The Two Fighting Cocks: 

Since printing by ſubſcription now is grown 

The ſtaleſt, idleſt cheat about the town; 

And ev'n Charles Gildon, who, à papiſt bred, 

Has an alarm againſt that worſhip ſpreac, 10 

Is practiſing thoſe beaten paths of cruifing, 

And ſor new levies on Propofals mutng. 
Tis true, that Bloomſbury Square 's a noble 

place; 5 

But what are lofty buildings in thy caſ? ? 

What's a fine houſe embelliſſꝰd to profuſ on, 15 

Where ſhoulder-dabbers arc in execution? 

Or whence jts timorous tenant ſeldom ſallies, 

But apprehenſive of inſulting bailif's ? 

"This once be mindful of a friends advice, 


Exchange the proſpects that delude thy ſight, 
From Highgate's ſteep aſcent, ard, Hampſtead's 
height, | 

With e ſcenes, that, from St. George's field, 

More durable and fafe enjoyments yield. 
Here I, ev'n I, that neer till now could find 25 

Eaſe to my troubled and ſuſpicious mind, 

But ever was with jealouſes poſleſs'd, 

Am in a ſtate of indolence and reſt ; 

Fearful no more of Frenchmen in diſguiſe, 

Nor looking upon ftrangers as on ſpies, 30 


* Nis and the preceding poem are printed from 


Genera! Macariney, who Killed Duke Hamilton. 


| cepies in the Lambeth Library, K. I, 2, 297 39» 49% 


And ceaſe to be improvidently nice; 20 
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But quite diveſted of my former ſpleen, And with much malice, mix'd with little ſatire, 
Am unprovok'd without and calm within Explode the wits on t'other f:de ot water, 96 
And here I II wait thy coming, till the ſun Why has my Lord Godolphin's ſpecial grase 


Shall its diurnal courſe completely run. Inveſted me with a queer?3-waiter's place, 
Think not that thou of ſturdy butt ſhalt fail; 35 If I, debarr'd of feſtival delignts, 

My landlord's cellar s ſtockd with beer and ale, | Am not allow'd to ſpend the perquiſites ? 
With every ſort of malt that is 1a uſe, Ec 's but a ſhort remove from being mad, 
And every county's generous produce. Who at a time of Jubilee is fads 
The ready (for here Chriſtian faith is ſick, And, like a griping uſurer, does ſpare 
Which makes us ſeldom treſpais upon tick) 40 His money to be ſquander'd by his heir; 

Initantly brings the choiceſt liquors out, Flutter'd away in liveries and in coaches, 10g 
Whether we ail: for home-brew*'d or for tiout, And waſhy iorts of feminine debauches, 

For mead or cyder, or with dainties fed, As for my part, whatc%er the world may think, 


100 


Ring for a taſk or two of white or red, PI! bid adieu to gravity, and drink; 
Sch as the drawer will not fail to ſwear 4; | And, though I can't put off a woetul mein, 
Was drunk by Pilkington when third time mayor, | Will be all mirth and cheerf ulneſs within: 110 


That name, methinks, ſo popularly known As, in deſpight of a cenſorious race, 
For oppoiition to the church and crown, J moſt incontinently ſuck my face. 


Might make the Luſitanjan grape to paſs, What mighty projects does not he deſign, 


And almoit give a ſanction to the glaſs; 50 | Whoſe ſtomach flows, and brain turns round 
ſpecially with thee, whoſe haſty zeal | with wine ? 


Agaii:it the late rejected commerce bill Wine, powerful wine, can thaw the frozen cit, 

Made thee riſe wp, like an audacious elf, And faſhion him to humour and to wit; 113 
| Ide the ſpeaker he nour, not thyſolf. Makes even S* X to diſcloſe his art, ; 

But, it thou ſoarꝰſt above the common prices, | By racking every ſecret from his heart, 
By virtue of ſubſcription to thy Criſis, 56 | As he flings off the ſtateſman's ſly diſguiſe, 
And nothing can go down with thee, but wines | To name the cuckol&s wife with whom he lies, 
Preſs'd from Burgundian and Campanian vines, | Ev*n Sarum, when he quaifs it ſtead of tea, 129 
Bid them be brought; for, though I hate the | Fancies himſelf in Canterbury? fee 3 

French, | And SEA, when he carouſing reels, 

Tye their liquors, as thou lov'ſt a wench; 60 | Imagines that he has regain'd the ſeals ; 
Elſe thou muſt humble thy expenſive taſte, W####*#*, by virtue of its juice, can fight, 125 
And, with us, hold contentment for a feaſt, _ | AndStanhope of commiſſioners make light. 

The fire's already lighted ; and the maid Wine gives Lord William aptitude of parts, 
Has a clean cloth upon the table laid, And ſwells him with his family's deſerts : _ 
Who never on a Saturday had ſtruck, 65 | Whom can it not make eloquent of ſpeech ? 
But for thy entertainment, up a buck, Whom in extremeſ poverty not rich? 139 
Think of this a& of grace, which by your leave | Since, by the means of the prevailing grape, 
Suſan would not have done on Faſter Eve, The*#*#%*a can Lechinere's warmth not oaly ape, 
Had ſhe not been inform?d over and over, But half-ſea:-o%z2r, by its inſpiring bountiss, 
"Twas for th' ingenious Author of The Lover. 70 | Can quality himſelf in ſeveral counties. 


They'll come; and Kennet thinks to make a third, 

hen J, who have within theſe precin&s kept, | Provided he *as no other invitation, 

23 And ner beyond the chimney=ſweeper's ſtept, From men of greater quality and ſtation. 
Will take a looſe, and venture to be ſeen, Room will for Oldmixon and Is be left; 
ce twill be Sunday, upon Shanks's green; But their diſcourſes ſmell too much of theft : 
8 with erected looks and phraſe ſublime, There would be no abiding in the room, 158 


talk of unity of place and tiane, Should two ſuch ignorant pretenders come, 


Ceaſe therefore to beguile thyſelf with hopes, | What! havs promis'd, thou mayꝰſt ret aſſur'd, 1 
Which is no more than making ſandy ropes, Shall faithfully and gladly be procur'd. a 
And quit the vain purſuit of loud applau e, Nay, I'm already better than my word, i, 
That muſt bewilder thee in fation's cauſe. New plates apd Enives adorn the joviat board : A 
Prythes what is*t to thee, who guides the Rate? 75 | And, let thou at their Ggnt ſhouldſt make wry * 
le Why Dunkirk's demolition is fo late? faces, We 
er why her Majeſty thinks fit to c2aſe The girl has ſcower*d the pots, and waſh'd the 5 
The din of war, and huſh the world to peace? glaſſes, | a" 
5 The clergy too, without thy aid, can tell Ta'en care fo excellently well to clean 'em, 45 
What texts to chooſe, and on what topicks dwell; | That thou mayſt ſee thine own dear picture in em. 15 
Aud, uniaitruged by thy babbling, teach . 81 Moreover, due proviſion has been made, A 
their flocks, celeſtial happineſs to reach. That converſation may not be betray'd; 2 
| Rather let ſuch: poor ſouls as you and I I have no company but what is proper 145 o 
20 ky that the holydays are drawing nigly To fit with the moſt flagrant Whig at ſupper. 95 
11 And that to-morrow's ſun begins the week, $5 | There 's not a man among them but muſt pleaſe, & 9 
lich will abound with ſtore of ale and cake, Since they 're as like each other as are peas. 4 
1 With hams of bacon, and with powder'd beef, Toland and Hare have jointly ſent me word, f 
Uy Sud to give field-itinerants relief. i 
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However, by this truſty bearer write, 

If I ſhould any other ſcabs invite; 
Though if I may my ſerious judgment give, 
I'm wholly for King Charles's number five : 160 
That was the ſtint in which that monarch fwd, 


Who would not be with noiſmeſs perplex'd : 
And that, if you t agree to think it beſt, 


Shall be our tale of heads, without one other 


gueſt, | 
Ie nothing more, now this is ſaid, to 
= ol 165 


» 

But to requeſt thou lt inſtantly away, 
And leave the duties of thy preſent poſt, 
To ſome well-\: ilVd retainer to a hoſt; 
Doubtleſs he Il carefully thy place ſupply, _ 
And o'er his grace's horſes have an eye, 
While thou, who 'ſt funk through poſtern more 

than once, 
Dott by that means avoid a croud of duns, 
And, croffing o'er the Thames at Temple-ſtairs, 


Leav'ſt Philips with good words to cheat their 


ears. 7 N 


———_—— 
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TO LORD HARLEY, 
oN His MaARRIAGE, 1713, 


ATTY the numbers who employ 
Their tongues and pens to give you joy, 
Dear Harley !- generous youth, admit 

What friendſhip dictates more than wit. 

Forgive me, when I fondly thought 

(By frequent obſervations taught) 

A ſpirit ſo inform'd as yours 

Could never proſper ia amours. | 

The God of Wit, aid Light, and Arts, 
With all acquir'd and vatural parts, 

Whoſe harp could ſavage beaſts enchant, 
Was an unfortunate galant. 

Had Bacchus atter Daphne reel'd, 

The Nymph had ſoon been brought to yield : 
Or, had embroider'd Mars purſued, | 
The Nymph would ne'er have been a prude. 
Ten thouſand fobtſteps, full in view, 

Mark out the way where Daphne flew : 

For ſuch is all the ſex's flight, . 
They tiy from learning, wit, and light: 
They fly, and none can overtake | 

But ſome gay coxcomb, or a rake, 

How then, dear Harley, could I.gueſs 
That you ſhould meet, in love, ſucceſs? 
For, if thoſe antient tales be true, 

Phoebus: was beautiful as you: 

Yet Daphne never ſack'd her pace, 
For wit and learning ſpoil'd his face. 
And, ſince the ſame reſemblance held 
In gifts wherein you both excell'd, 

I fancy'devery ny mph would run 
From you, as from Latona's ſon. 

Then where, ſaid I, ſhall Harley find 
A virgin of ſuperior mind, 

With wit and virtue to diſcover, 
And pay the merit of her lover ? | 

This character ſhall Ca%endith claim, 
Born to retrieve her ſex's fame, 


4 


. . 


| The chief among the glittering erowd; 
Of titles, birth, and fortune proud, 
| (As fools are inſolent and vain} 


Madly aſpir'd to wear her chain: 

But Pallas, guardiaa of the Maid, 
Deſcending to her charge's aid, 

Held Hut Meduſa's ſraky Jocks, 

Which ſtupify'd them all to ſtocks, 

The Nymph with indignation view'd 
The dully the noiſy, and the lewd: 
For Pallas, with celeſtial light, 

Had purify'd her mortal fight; 


| Shew'd her the virtues all combin'd, 


Freſh blooming, in young Harley?'s mind. 
Terreftrial nymphs, by former arts, 

Diſplay their various nets for hearts: 

Their looks are all by method ſet, 

When to be prude, and when coquette ; 

Vet, wanting ſkill and power to chooſe, 

Their only pride 15 to refuſe, 

But when a goddeſs would beſtow 

Her love on ſome bright youth below, 

Round all the earth ſhe caſts her eyes; 

And then, deſcending from the ſkies, 

Makes choice of him ſhe fancies beſt, 

And bids the raviſh'd youth be bleſo'd. 
Thus the bright Empreſs of the Morn 

Choſe, for her ſpouſe, a mortal born : 

The Goddeſs made advances firſt; 

Ele what aſpiring hero durit ? 


Though, like a virgin of fifteen, 
She bluſhes when by mortals ſeen 3 


Still bluſtes, and with ſpecd retires, 
When Sol purſues her with his fires. _ 
Diana thus, Heaven's chaſteſt queen, 
Struck with Eu dy mioVs graceful mien, 
Down from ber ſilver chariot came, 
Aud to the Shepherd own'd her fame. 
Thus Ca'endiſh, as Aurora bright, 
And chaſter than the Queen of Night, 
Deſcended from her ſphere, to find 
A mortal of ſuperior kind. 


| 


| IN SICKNESS. 
Writted in IreLAa xD, OQober, 1714. : 


' ITT US true—tazn why ſhould J repine 
To ſee my lire ſo fait decline? 
But why obſcurely here alone, | 
Where Iam neither lov'd nor known ? 
My ſtate of health none care to learn; 
My life is here no ſouPs concern: 
And thoſe with whom I now converſe, - 
Without a tear will tead my hearſe. 
Remov'd from kind Arbuthnot's aid, 
Who kuows his art, hut not his trade, 


| Preferring: his regard fur me 


Before his credit or his ee. 

Some formal viſits, looks, and words, 
What mere humanity affords, | 
I meet perhaps from three or four, 
From whom Lonce expected more; 
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Which thoſe who tend the fick for pay . , THE MORAL. | 58 
(an aet as decently as they: 6 Thus did the Grecian wooden horſe * 
But no obliging tender friend | Conceal a fatal armed force: bb oF 
1 mY Ce AL LEES | No ſooner brought within the walls, * 15 
N * * : | 5 8 8 8 F " 
Toothers, ere it be my own. |] But Ilium 's lot, and Priam falls, ' nn 
Ye formal weepers for the fick, 9 5 oY 15 
In your laſt offices be quick; 2 | 3 89 
And ſpare my abſent friends the grief HORACE, BOOK III. ODE II. 1 
To hear, yet give me no relief; 1 * : 1 8 
Expir'd to-day, intomb'd to-morrow, ; TO THE EARL OF OXFORD, Y Ne! 
When known, will ſave a duuble-ſorrow. LATE LORD TREASURER. - = 
Sent to him when in the TowW RR, 1716 1 ; ws 
OW blefſt is he who for his country dies, th 5 
THE FABLE OF THE BITCHES. © a Since Death purſues the coward as he flies! 5 i: ; 
. A The youth in vain would fly from Fate's attack, j I 
Written in the Year 1715. | With trembling knees and terror at his back; . by 
On an ATTEMPT to repeal the TesT Acr. Though Fear ſhould lend him pinions like the I: 12 
| 1 £ | - wind, 1 4 
1 du dates full pregoant in, Vet ſwiſter Fate will ſeize him from behind, i mn 
So Sas * : y Virtue repuls:d, yet knows not to repine, 1.5 At 
Finding her ripen'd time was come, : : 3 * wu 
Her Fitter, ten er hes womb But ſhall with unattainted konour ſhine 3 _ 
ny : 1 - Nor itoops to take the aff *, nor lays it down, at 
Went here and there, and every where, c - = 
To find an cally mince te lan hes Juſt as the rabble pleaſe to ſmile or frown, f 1 
„ I” 1 h Virtue, to crown her ſavourites, loves to try = 
At length to Muſick's houſe“ ſhe came, Some e EE ES : 
And begg?d like one both blind and lame; Wher oo Jove a fort ON gods we give + 1 
a Ni mw” | To thoſe who die for meriting to live. + nn 
@ 10 rag me to our 0 e: Next, faithful Silence hath a ſure rewards 1 "EH 
« 1 M die, if von at one het, * Within our breaſt be every ſecret barr'd! 1 
Wah ig IE 2 q ants, . — He who betrays his friend, ſhall never be ' 
With artful f 3 far ned groan 4 Under one roof, or in one ſhip, with me. BY 11 
Witl | 4 3 . d erer tale For who with traitors would his ſafety truſty » = 
Marton e, + did 17 ar er” * Leſt, with the wicked, heaven involve the juſt? 1 
That M * OY : ; And, though the villain 'ſcape awhile, he feels > ay 
Muſick gave her leave to litter: | 81 "OM Ike. a Bloodhound, 10 1 
But mark what follow*d—faith! ſhe bit her. W "ow" m_ 1 ” 
| Whole baſkets full of bits aud ſcraps, es” | N 
And broth enough. to fill her paps; | 1 
For, well ſhe knew, her numerous brood, | | - wv 
For want of milk, would ſuck her blood. Ss | : 
But when ſhe thought her pains were done, PF H 4.4. 3 Sz . = 
And now *twas high time to, be gone 3 f | / 1 
In civil terms,“ My friend,” ſays ſhe, . OR, EE = 
« My houſe you ®ve _ on courteſy ; THE PRCGRESS CF LOVE, 1416. 
« And now I earneſtly defire, — . vn 1 
« Tixt yououtd with your cubs retires = Deere alert of proce: = 
For, ſhould you ſtay but one week longer, She tem , Ge ns. | TH 
* I ſhall be ſtarv'd with cold and hunger“. Sg Ten,” mal fic md her tine n 7 
- 3 ren ee e X0n-MAvs If ver againft her you were plac'd, "Jp * 
10 8 ne She durit not look above your waiſt: * _ 
tay till my tender cubs can find | 3 4 1 
« The; „re 11; She *d rather take you to her bed, | __- 
Their way for now, you ſee, they *re blind; Than let you ſee her dreſs her head: -, 5 
„But, when weve gather'd ſtrength, I ſwear, 5 SM RT Fes ay 
: : In church you bear her, through the croud,  - 
« We 'Il to our barn again repair.” | . Ry” Giztics loud; : . = 
H * e time paſs d 1 and Mutick a | by ſecure behind her fan, $4” {TY 
ag ne once again to claim: She durſt behold that inonftcr marg 14 1 
. loſt to ſt ame e eee { There practi-d how to place her head, 1 : 15 , 
Made h er cubs at ones . . ents And bit her lips to mate them red; 99 A. 
And! OY e * a 11 , 15 or, on the mat devoutly kneeling, # 11 
r . Would lift her eyes up to the cieling, 91 10 we 
* The Church of England. | 5 | ' "7 HF fl 
T A Scorch name for a bitch; alludirg te the Hin. * The enſgn of the Lord Treaſurer*s office 1 by 500 
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And heave her boforff unaware, 

For neighbouring beaux to ſee it bare, 
At length a lucky lover came, 

And fou id admittance to the dame. 

Suppoſe all parties now agreed, 

The writings drawn, the lawyer fee'd, 

The vicar and the ring beſpoke : 


- Gueſs, how could ſuch a match be broke? 


See then what mortals place their bli's in! 
Next morn betimes the bride was miſſing ; 
The mother ſcreanvd, the father chid; 
Where can this idle wench be hid? 
No news of Phyl + the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had f:ulk*d forſhame z 
Becauſe her father us'd to ſay, | 
The girl had /uch a bfu way! 
Now John the butler mutt be ſent 
To learn the road that Phyllis went. 
The groom was wifh'd to ſaddle Crop; 
For John muſt neither light nor ſtop, 
But find her, where ſcc'er the fled, 
And bring ber bac, alive or dead, 
See here again the devil todo ! 
For truly John was miſſing too; 
The horſe and pillion both were gone! 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fled with john, 
Old Madam, who went up to find 
What papers Piyl had left behind, 
A letter on the toilet ices, | 
To my much=honour?d father heſe 
(C'Tis always done, romances tell us, 
When daughters run away with fellows) 
FilPd with the choiceſt common- places, 
By others us'd in the like caſes, 
&« That long ago a for tune-teller 
« Exatyy ſaid what now befel her; 
ge And in a gl had made her ſee 
« A ſer vir g man of low degree. 
ce It was her fue, mutt be forgiven 
« For marriuges were made in heaver : 
& His pardon begg'd: but, to be lain, 
cc She ?d de , if tere to de ag air. g 
* Thank d God, *twas neither ſlinme nor fin? 
c For John was come of hore/? bin, 
« Love never thinks of rich and poor: 
6 She d beg toit] Fehn from door to door, 
« Forgive her, if it be a crime 
c She l never do 't aer time, 
4 She ne'er before in all her life 
te Once difobey*d him, nail nor cviſe. 
£ One argument ſhe ſumm'd up all in, 
& The thing was dire, and poſtrecailing 1 
# And therciore hop'd ſhe ſhould r:cover. 
& Tis f:vour, when his faſſien ?« ever, 
& She valued hot what others thought her, 
c Ard was-—his e obedient davghter.” 
Fair maidens, all attend the Muſe, 
Who now the wandering pair purſues ; 
Away they rode in homely ſort, 
Their journey long, their money ſhort; 
"The loving couple well bemir'd; 
he horfe and both the riders tir'd: 
Their viguals bad, their lodgiog worſe; 
Phy) cry*d, and John began to curſe: 
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Phyl wiſh'd that ſhe had ſtrair'd a limbs 
When frſtſte ventur'd out with him; 
John wiſt'd that he had brobe a leg, 
When fir for her he quitted Peg. 

But what adventures more betel them, 
The Muſe hath now no time to tell them, 


How Johnny wheedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 


Till Phyllis all ber trinkets pawn'd ; 
How oft? ſhe broke her marriage vows 
In kindneſs to maintain her ſpouſe, 
Till ſwains unwhcoletome ſpoil'd the trade; 
For now the ſurgeons muſt be paid, 
to whom thoſe perqui! tes are gone, 
In chris ian juſtice que to John. 

When food and raiment now grew ſcaree, 
Fate put a period to the farce, 
And with exact poetic juſtice; 
For john was landlord, Phyllis hoſteſs; 
They kept, at Staines, the Gld Blue Boar, 
Are cat and dog, aud rogue and whore, 


— —ÄB— — 
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AD AMICUM ERUDITUM 
THOMAM SHERIDAN, 1717. 


ELICTZ* Sheridan Muſarum, dulcis amice, 
AP: Si tibi propitius Permeſſi ad flumen Apollo 
Occurrat, ſeu te mimum convivia rident, 
A.quivocoſque ſales ſpargis, ſeu ludere verſu 
Malles; dic, Sheridan, quiſnam fuit ille deorum, 
Quæ melior natura orto tibi tradidit artem 
Nimandi genium puerorum, atque ima cerebri 
Scrutandi? Tibi na centi ad cunabula Pallas 
Aſtitit; & dixit, mentis præſaga futuræ, 

leu, puer infelix! noſtro ſub ſ dere natus; 
Nam tu pe*tus eris ſne corpore, corporis umbra 
Sed levitate umbram ſuperabis, voce cicadam : 


Muſca ſemur, palmas tibi mus dedit, ardca 


crura. 

Corpore ſed tenui tibi quod natura negavit, 
Noc animi dotes fupplebunt; teque docente, 
Nec longum tempus, ſurge! tibi docta juventus, 
Artibus egreglis animas jaſtructa povellas. 
Gre hire Pæonius venit, ecce, ſlutiſer ↄrbi. 
Aft, illi cauſas orant; his infula viſa eſt 
Diviam capiti nodo conſtringere mitram. 

Natalis te horz nou fallunt ſgna, ſed uſque 
Confeius, expedias puero ſeu lætus Apollo 
Naſcenti arriit; {ve Hum frigidus horror 
Saturni pcomits aut ſeptem inflavere triones. 

Quin tu alte penituſque latentia ſemina cer nds 
Qu-que diu obtundendo olim ſub Juminis auras 


Ernmpent, promis; quo ritu ſæpè puella 


Sub einere heſterno ſopitos ſuſcitat ignes. 
Te dominum agnoſcit quocunque ſub acre 
natus; : 
Ouos ipculgentis nimium cuſtodia matris 
Peſfundat: ham ſzp8 vides in ſtipite matrem. 
Aureus at ramus, venerandæ dona Sibyllæ, 
Nuneæ ſedes tantùm patefecit Avernus; 
Seps puer tua quem tetigit ſemel aurea virg2 
Cœlumque terraſque videt, notte mque profile 
dan, | 
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1 SWIF-T's POEM 


HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE IX. 
- ADDRESSED TO ABP. KING, 1718, 


AF 7 IRTUE conceabd within our breaſt 


Is inaQtivity at beſt: 

But never ſhall tbe Muſe endure 
To let your virtues lie obſcure, 
Cr ſuſter Envy to conceal 
Your labours for the public weal. 
Within your breatt all wiſdom lies, 
Either to govern or adviſe; 
Your ſteady ſoul preſerves her frame 
In good and evil times the ſame. 
Pale Avarice and lurking Fraud 
Saad in your ſacred preſence aw?d ; 
Your hand alone from gold abttains, 
Which drags the ſlaviſh world in chains, 

Him tor a happy man I own, 
Whoſe fortune is not overgrown 3 
And happy he, who witely knows 
To ule the giitz that Heaven beſtows 3 
Or, if itplcaſe the Powers Divine, 
(aa ſuffer want, and not repine. 
The man who, infamy to ſhun, 
Into the arms of death would run, 
That man is ready to defend 
With lite his country. or his friend. 


* 


— 


To Mr. DELANY) Nov. 10, 1718. 


JV you, whoſe virtues, I muſt own 
With ſhame, I have too latcly known; 
To you, by art and nature taught 
To be the man I long have ſought, 
Had not ill Fate, pærverſe and blind, 
Plac'd you in life too far behind; 


Or, what I ſhould repine at more, 


Pac'd me in life too far before: 
To you the Muſe this verſe beſtows, 
Which might as well have been in proſe z 


| No thought, no fancy, no ſublime, 


But imple topicks told in rhyme, 

Talents for converſation ft, 
Are humour, breediug, ſe::ſe, and wit: 
The laſt, as boundleſs as the wind, 
I well eon ceivd, though rot de find: 
For, ſure, by wit i: ehleffy meant 
Applying well what we ir vent. 
What humour is, not all the tribe 
0 logich-mongers can deſeribe; 

Here nature only acts her part, 
Urhelp'd by practice, books, or art: 
„wit aud humbur diger quite; |» 
That gives ſurprize, ard this delight, 
Uumour is odd, groteſriue, and wild, 
Only by aFetation ſnoiFd ; = 

5 never by invention got, 
len have it when they now it not. 
Our converſation to refine, -. 
Humour and wit muſt both combine: 
From both we learn to railly well, 
\ herein ſometimes the French excel. 
Faiture, in various lights, diſplays 
That irony which turgs to pravſe ; 


His genius fr't found out the rule 

For an obliging ridicule ; | 

He *attcr3 with peculiar air 

The brave, the witty, ard the fair: 

Ard ſools would ia::cy he intends 

A fatire, where he moſt commends, 
But, as a poor pretending beau, 

Becauſe he fain would make a ſhow, 

Nor can arrive at ſilver lace, 

Takes up with copper in the place 

So the pert dunces of mans ind, 

Wheneber they would be thought refin'd, 

As it the difterence lav abſtruſe 

*Twixt raill-ry aud grofs abuſe; ] 

To ſhew their parts, will ſcold and rall, 

Like porters over a pot of ale. ; 

Such is that clan of boifterous bears, 

Always together by the ears; 

Shrewd fellows and arch wags, a tribe 

That meet for nothing but a gibez 

Who frſt run one another down, 

And then fall foul on all the town; 

Skilb'd in the horſe-lavugh and dry rub, 

And calbd by excellence The Club, 

I mean your Butler, Daw 'on, Car, 


All ſpecial friends, and always jar. 


The mettled and the vicious ſteed 
Difter as little in their breed; 
Nay, Voiture is as like Tom Leigh 
As rudeneſs is to repartee. _ 
If what you ſaid I witk unſpoke, 
Twill not-ſuffice it was a joke: 
Reproach not, though in jeſt, a friend 
For fhoſe defects he cannot mend; 
His lineage, calling, ſhape, or ſenſe, 
If nam'd withſcorn, gives juſt offence, 
What ſe in life to make men fret, 
Part in worſe humour than they met? 
Thus all ſociety is loſt, ; 
Men laugh at one another's coſt 1 
And half the company is teaz d, 
That came together to he pleas'd: 
For all buffoons have moſt iu view- 
To pleaſe themſelves by vexuig you. 
You wonder now to ſæe me write 
So gravely on a ſubject light: | 
Some part of what I here dehgn, 
Regards-a friend* of yours and mine; 
Who, neither void cf ſenſe nor wit, 15 
Vet ſeldom judges what is fit, 5 
8 13 - 
But ſallies oft beyond his bounds, 
And takes unmeaſurable rounds, 
Wen iefts are carri-d on too far, 
And the loud laugh begins the war, 
You keep your countenance for ſhame, 
Vet till you think your friend to blame: 
For, though men cry they love a jeſt, . 
74; but when others ſtand the teſt ; 
And (would you have their meaning known) 
They love a je ſi that is their own, 
You muſt, although the point be nice, 


| | Beſigw your friend ſome good advice x . 


* Br. Sheridan, 
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One hint from you will fet him right, 
And teach him how to be polite. 


8 WIFI 


Bid him, like you, obſerve with care, 


Whom to be hard on, whom to ſpare ; 


Nor indiſtinctly to ſuppoſe 


All ſubjeQs like Dan Jackſon's noſe*. 
To ſtudy the obliging jeſt, 
By reading thoſe who teach it beſt ; 
For 2 I recommend Voiture?s, 
For verſe (I ſpeak my judgment) yours, 
He ll find the fecret _ — "Shy 
To rhyme all day without offence ; 
And I no more ſ all then accuſe 
The flirts of his ill- manner d Muſe. 

Tf he he guilty, you muſt mend him 
If he be innocent, defend him. 


— 


A LEFT-HANDED LETTER 
TO Da. SHERIDAN+. 1718. 


Sta, ; 


ELANY reports it, and he has a ſtrewd 
rongue, 
That we both a& the part of the clown and cow- 
dung ; 
We lye * ourſelves, and are ready to 
burſt, N 
Vet ſtill are no wiſer than we were at firſt. 
Pudet hæc opprobria, I freely muſt tell ye, 
Et die? botuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli. 
r you to plague me no 
2 n er, 
You reply * rejoin ke Hoadly of Bangor. 
I muſt now, at one ſtting, pay off my old ſcore: 
How many to anſwer ? One, two, three, four. 
But, becauſe the three former are long ago paſt, 
I ſhall, for method fate, begin with the lad, 
You treat me like a boy that knocks down his 
foe, 
Who, ere t'otbher gets up, demands the rifing 
blow. 
Yet F know a young rogue, that, thrown flat 
on the field, | 
Would, as he lay under, ery out, Sirrah! yield. 
So the French, when our Generals ſoundly did 
pay em, 
Went triumphant to church, and ſang ftoutly 
Te Deum. 
So the famous Tom Leigh, when quite run 
aground, Y 
Comes 0:1 by out-laughing the company round. 
In every vile pamphlet you 'I read the ſame 
fancies, | | 
Having thus overthrown all our further advances. 


My offers of peace you ill undertood: 


Friend Sheridan, when will you l now your own 
goud ? 
* Miel was afterwords the ſubjeet 0 f ſeveral 
Pecs by Pr. Swift and others, 
Þ+ The /umoeur of this frem is partly 187, by the 
im eſſibNity of frinting it left-handed av it was 
ritten. | | 


p 


| 


Lt * 


1 


| 


| ante troudle, 


P O E M $. 


Twas to teach you in modeſter language your 


duty; 


N For, were you a dog, I could not he rude t'ye: 


As a good quiet ſoul, who no miſchief intends 
To a quarrelſome fellow, cries, Let us he friends. 


But we like Antæus and Hercules fight; 


The oftener you fall, the oftener you write: 

Ard I Il uſe you as he did that overgrown clown, 
JT PI Erft take you up, and then take you down: 
And, 'tis your own caſe, for you never can 


wourd 


The worſt dunce in your ſchool, till he s heay'd 


from the ground, 


I beg your 8 for uſing my left- hand, but 


J was in great 


aſte, and the other hand was em- 


ployed at the ſame time m writing ſome letters 
of buſineſs, —I will ſend you the reſt when I have 


pany you met here laſt, 


leiſure: but pray come to dinner with the com- 


A MOTTO ron Ma. JASON HASARD, 


WooertkEN-DRarER IN Dueling 
Whoſe Sign was the Gelden- Fleece, 


ASON, the raliant prince of Greece, 


From Colchos brought the Golden Fleece: 


We comb the woo), retne the ſtuff 
For modern Jaſon, that 's enough. 


Oh! could we tame yon watchful/* Dragon 


Old Jaſon would have leſs to brag on. 


3 


2 


TO Dr. SHERIDAN. 1718. 


I have a great eſteem for Plautus; 


g HATEER your predeceſſors taught us, 


And think your boys may gather there-hence 


More wit and humour than from Terence, 
But as to comic Ariſtoplanes, | 


The rogue too vicious and too profane is. 
T went in vain to look for Eupolis 


is; 
For I can tell you one thing, that I can 
(You will not find it in the Vatican). 
He and Cratinus us'd, as Horace ſays, 


To tate his greateſt grandees for aſſes. 


Down in the Strand, juſt where the New Pole 


Poets, ia thoſe days, us'd to venture high; 


But theſe are Ioſt full many a century. 


Thus you may ſee, dear friend, ex fede hence, 


My judgment of the old Comedians. 
Proceed to Tragicks: frit, Euripides 


(An autlier where I ſometimes dip a-days} 


Is rightly cenſur'd by the Stagirite, 


Who ſays his numbers do not fadge aright, 


A friend of mine that author deſpiſes 


So much, he ſwears the very beſt piece is, 
For anght he knows, as bad as Theſpis's; 


And that a woman, in theſe tragedies, 
Commonly ſpeabing, but a ſad jade is. 


: N * England, 
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SWIET?'S POEM S. 


At leaſt, I'm well aſſur'd, that no folk lays 

The weight on him they do on Sophoclcs, 

But, above all, I prefer Aſchylus, 

Whoſe moving touches, when they pleaſe, kill 


us. | 
And now I find my Muſe but ill able, 
To hold out longer in Friſſyllable. 
choſe thoſe rhymes out for their difficulty; 
Will you return as hard ones if Icall ye? 


— 


STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY. 
MaxcH 13, 1718-19. | 


TELLA this day is thirty-four, 
(We ſha? n't diſpute a year or more): 

However, Stella, be not troubled, 
Although thy ſize and years are doubled, 
Since fir I ſaw thee at 1-xteen, 
The brighteſt virgin on the green; 
$ little is thy form declin'd 3 
Made up ſo largely in.thy mind. 

Oh, would it pleaſe the gods to it 
Thy beauty, Gze, and years, and wit! 
No age could furniſh out a pair 
Of nymphs ſo graceful, wiſe, and fair; 
With half the luſtre of your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years, and ſize, 
And then, befcre it grew too late, 
How would I beg of gentle Fate | 
(That either ny mph might have her ſwain) 
To ſplit my worſhip too in twain ! Ss 


Dx. SHERIDAN TO Ds. SWIFT. 1719. 


EAR Dean, fince in cr«xes and puns you 
and I deal, k 53 
Pray why is a woman a ſieve and a riddle ? 
'Tis a thought that came into my noddle this 
morning, | 
In bed as I lay, Sir, a-toffing and turning. 
You Il find, if you read but a f&w of your hif- 
tories, | 
All women as Eve, all women are myſteries. 
To 5nd out this riddle I know you Il be eager, 
And make every one of the ſex a Belphegor. 
But ml will not do, for I mean to commend 
them: 
Iſwear without jeſt, J an honour intend them. 
In a * Sir, their antient extraction I quite 
tell, 
ln a riddle I give you their power and their title. 
This I told you before: do you know what I 
| mean, Sir? 
„Not J, by my troth, Sir.”—Then read it 
again, Sir. | 
The reaſon I ſend you theſe lines of rhymes 
double, 
I purely through pity, to ſave you the trouble 
t s two hours for a rhyme as you did 
alt ; 3 


When 2 Pegaſus eanter- d. it triple, and rid 
af, 1 8 


303 


As for my little nag, which I keep at Parnaſſus, 


With Pheœbus's leave, to run with his aftes, 

He goes {low and ſure, aid he never is jaded, 

While your bery ſteed is whipp'd, ſpurr'd, 
baſtinaded, | 


THE DEAN'S ANSWER. 


N reading your letter alone in my hackney, 
Your damnable - riddle my poor brains did 
rack nigh, | 
And when with much labour the matter I crackt, 


I found you miaken in matter of fact. 


A woman 's no ſieve (for with that you begin), 
Becayſe ſhe lets out more than er ſhe tages in. 
And that ſhe*s a riddle, can never be riglit, 

For a riddle is dark, but a woman 13 Vg. 


archer ; 
Pray what is a man? he 's a fine linen ſearcher, 
Now tell me a thing that wants interpretation, 
{hat name for a* maid, was the firſt man's 
damnation ? 


rebus, 


1 ſwear from henceforward you ſhall be my 
Phabus, 


From my hackrey=coach, Sept, 11, 
1719, P. 12 at noon, 


| STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY, 


LL travellers at firſt incline 
Where-e'er they ſee the faireſt ſign; 
Ai.d, if they find the chambers neat, 
And lite the licuor and the meat, 
Will call again, aud recommend 
The Angel-inn to every friend. 
What though the painting grows decay'd, 
The houſe will never loſe its trade: 
Nay, though the treacherous tapſter Thomas 
Hangs a new Ange] two doors from us, 
As fine as daubers? haads can make it, 
In hopes that ſtrangers may miſtake it, 
We think it both a ſhame ard fin 
To quit the true old Angel- inn. 
Now this is Stella's caſe in fact, 
An angels face a little crack'd 
(Could poets or could pairters fix 
How -rgels look at thirty- x): 


1529, 


This drew us in at frit to nd 


In ſuch a form an ages mind: 

And every virtue now ſvpp lies 

The fai:.ti+g rays of Stellu's eyes. 

See at her Jevee erouding ſwains, 
Whom Stella freely entertains ' 

With breeding, humour, wit, and ſenſe 3 
And puts them but to ſmall expence; 
Their mind ſo plentifully ts, 

And makes ſuch reaſonable bills, 

So little gets for what ſhe gives, 

We really wonder how ſhe lives! 


* Fir Ging Man-travy 


But, grant her a ſieve, I can fay ſomething 


If your worſrip will pleaſe to explain me this 


24 ones Cat. 
— —— 
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And, had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt 


S WIF ITS 


J 


She muſt have long ago run out. . 


Then who can think we ?ll quit the place, 
When Doll hangs out a newer face ? | 
Or ſtop and light at Chloe's head, 


With ſcraps and leavings to be fed? 


Then, Chloe, ſtill go on to prate 
Of thirty- ſix and thirty-eight; 
Purſue your trade of ſcanda]-picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken; 
Your innuendos, when you tell us, 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows : 
And let me warn you to believe 
A truth, for deb your ſoul ſhould grieve 3 
That, ſhould you live to ſee the day 
When Stella's locks mutt all be grey, 
When age muſt print a furrow'd trace 
On every feature of her face 
Though you, and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like Beauty's Queen, 
And hold for ever at fifteen; | 
No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind: 
All men of ſenſe will paſs your door, 
And croud to Stella's at fourſcore. 


TO STELLA, 
Who colleQed and tranſcribed his PoE Ms. 


1720. 


8, when a lofty pile is rais'd, 

We never hear the workmen prais'd, 
Who bring the lime, or place the ftones ; 
But all admire Inigo Jones : : 
$9, if this pile of ſcatter'd rhymes 
Should be approv'd in after-times ; 

If it both pleaſes and endures, 
The merit and the praiſe are yours. 
Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When firſt for thee my harp was ſtrung, 
Without one word of Cupid's darts, 
Of killi:.g eyes, or bleeding hearts: 
With Friendſhip and Eſteem poſſeſt, 
I ne'er admitted Love a gueſt, 
In all the habitudes of life, 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wiſe, 
Variety we ſtill purſue, 


In pleaſure ſeek for ſomething new; 


Or elſe, comparing with the reſt, 
Take comfort, that our own is beſt ; 
The beſt we value hy the worſt, 
(As tradeſmen ſhew their traſh at firſt) ; 
But his purſuits were at an end, 
Whom Stella eliooſes ſor a friend, 

A poet ſtarving in a garret, 
Conning all topicks like a parrot, 
Invokes his Miſtreſs and his Muſe, 
And ſtays at home for want of ſhoes : 
Should but his Muſe deſcending drop 
A ſlice of bread and mutton- chop; 


Py 


POEM s. 


Or kindly, when his credit 's out, 
Surprize him with a pint of ſtout 

Or patch his broken ſtocking-toals, 
Or ſend him in a peck of coals 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies, and leaves the ſtars behind; 
Counts all his labours amply paid, 
Adores her for the timely aid. 7 

Or, ſhould a porter make enquiries 
For Chloe, Sylvia, Phyllis, Iris ; 
Be told the lodging, lane, and &gn, | 
The bowers that hold thoſe nymphs divine; 
Fair Chloe would perhaps be found 
With footmen tippling under ground ; 
The charming Sylvia beating flax, 
Her ſhoulders mark'd with bloody tracks; 
Bright Phyllis mending ragged ſmocks ; 
And radiant Iris in the pox. 
Theſe are the goddeſſes enrolbd 
In Curll's colle&tion, new and old, 
Whoſe ſcoundrel fathers would not know 'em, 
If they ſhould meet them in a poem. 

True poets can depreſs and raiſe, 
Are lords of infamy and praiſe ; 
They are not ſcurrilous in ſatire, 
Nor will in panegyrick flatter. 
Unſuſtly poets we aſperſe; | 
Truth ſhines the brighter, clad in verſc ; 
And all the fict ions they purſue, 
Do but infinuate what is true, 

Now, ſhould my praiſes owe their truth 
To beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, 
What Stoics call <v/thout our power, 

They could not be inſur'd an hour: 
*Twere grafting on an annual ſtock) 
That muft our expectation mock, 
And, making one luxuriant ſhoot, 
Die the next year for want of root : 
Before I could my verſes bring, 


Perhaps you Pre quite another thing. 


So Me vius, when he draiu'd his full 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull, 
His ſimilies in order ſet, 


And every crambo he could get, 


Had gone through all the common-places 
Worn out by wits, who ruyme on faces: 
Before he could his poem cloſe, | 
The lovely ny mph had loſt her noſe. 

Your virtues ſafely I commend; . 
They on no aceidents depend: 
Let malice look with all her eyes, 
She dares not ſay the poet lyes. 
Stella, when you theſe lines tranſcribe, 
Leſt-you ſhould take them for a bribe, 
Reſolv'd to mortify your pride, 
I Il here expoſe your weaker fide. 

Your ſpirits kindle to a Fame, 
Mov?d with the lighteſt touch of blame; 
And, when a friend in kindneſs tries 
To ſhew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenſe: 
Perverſeneſs is your whole defence; 
Truth, judgment, wit, give place to ſpight, 
Regardleſs both of wrong and right; 
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Yeur virtues all fuſpended wait 
Til time hath open'd reaſon's gate; 
And, what is worſe, your paſſion bends 
Its force againſt your nearelt friends, 
Which manners, .decency, and pride, 
Pave taught you from the world to hide; 
J. vain; cor, ſee, your frieud hath brought 
To public hght your ouly fault 
And yet a fault we often fnd 
Mix'd in a noble gencrovs mind; 
Ard tnay compar? to Atna's fire, 
Which, though with trembling, all admire; 
Tae heat, that makes the ſummit glow, 
Enriening all th? vales below. 
Tho who in warmer climes complain 
From Pa bus -ays they ſuricr paia, 
zuſt own that pain is largely paid 
By ge crous wines beneath a ſhade. 

Vet, wer I find your paſſions riſe, 

And as ger ſpar'thng in your eyes, 

] ecieve thoſe ſpirits mould be ſpent, 

For nobler ends by n:ture meant. 

Gre paſnon with a different turn 

Maes wit ingame, or anger burn: 

do the ſur?3 heat with different powers 
Rivens the grape, the liquor fours : 

Thus Ajax, when with rage poſſeſt 

By Pallas breath*d 1:to his brea't, 

His valour wovld no more employ, 

Which night alone have conquer?d Troy; 
But, bliaded by reſentment, ſeebs 

For ver geance on his friends the Greeks, 

You t!11 this turbulence of blood 
rom ftagnati: g preferves the flood, 
Which thus fermentigg by degrees 
Halts the ſpirits, finks the lees. 

Stella, ior once you reaſon wrong; 
For, old this ferment laſt too long, 
By time ſob{:Ging, you may Fnd 
Knitting but acid left behind; 

From patio: you may then be freed, 

View pceviſhneſs and ſpleen ſucceed, 
Fay, Stella, when you copy next, 

Will you deep fridtly to the text? 

Dare you lit theſe reproaches ſtand, 

Ad to yorr failing ſet your hand: 

Cr, it theſe lines your anger fire, 

Shall they in baſer flames expire? 
nor they burn, if burn they muſty 

They Il prove my accufation juſt, 


* 


10 STELLA 


VisitingG ME IN MY Sickxxrss, 


1720*, 
Pas, obſerving Stella's wit 
Was more than fer her ſex was fit, 
And that her beauty, ſoon or late, 
Might breed confuſion in the ſtate, 
5 high concern for hu man-kind, 
Wd horeur in her infant mind. 


Ker the verſes on her Birth=day, 1723-4. 


But (not in wranglings to engage 
With ſuch a ſtupid vicious age) 
If honour ] would here define, 
It anſwers faith in things divine, ; 
| As natural life the body warms, 
And, ſcholars teach, the ſoul informs; 
So honour aninates the whole, 
And is the ſpirit of the ſoul. 


Of tedious moraliſts deſcribe, 
And by ſuch various titles call, 
True honour comprehends them all. 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood, or phlegm, 
It makes no difference in the caſe, 
Nor is complexzon honour's place. 
But, leſt we ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake 
Or think it ſeated in a ſear, 
Or on a proud triumphal car, 
Or iu the payment of a debt 
We lofe with ſiarpers at picquet; 
Or when a whore in her vocation 
Keeps punctval to an aſfigpation; 
Or that on which his lordſhip ſwears, 
When vulgar knaves would loſe their ears; 
Let Stella's fair example preach 
A leſſon ſhe alone can teach, 
In points of honour to be try'd, 
All paſhons muſt be laid af de: 
Aſk no advice, but think alone; 
| Suppoſe the queſtion not your own. 
How ſrall I act? is not the caſes 
But how woukd Brutus in my place ? 
In ſuch a caſe would Cato bleed? 
And how would Soerates proceed? 
Drive all obje ions from your mind, 
Elfe you rclapſe to human-kind: 
Ambition, avarice, and luſt, 
And fa ious rage, and breach of truſt, 
And flattery tipt with nauſcous fleer, 
And guilty ſhame, and ſervile fear, 
Envy, and cruelty, and pride, 
| Will in your tainted heart preſide, 
Heroes and heroines of old 
By honour only were inroll'd 
Amorg their brethren in the ſkies, 
To which (though late) ſhall Stella riſe, 
Ten thouſand oaths upon record 
Are not ſo ſacred as her word : 
The world ſhall in its atoms end, 
Fre Stella can deceive a friend, 
By honour ſeated in her breaft 
She ſtill determines what 13 beſt + 
What indignation in her mind 
Againſt inflavers of mankind |! 
Baſe kings, and miny"ers of ſtate, 
Eternal obiects of her hate! 
She thinks that nature neꝰ er deſ.;gn'd 
Courage to man alone conſin'd. 
Can cowardice her ſex adorn, 
Which moſt expoſes ours to ſcorn ? 
She wonders where the charm appear 
In FlorimeP: affected fears; 
For Stella never learn'd the art 
| At proper times to ſeream and ſtart; 


Thoſe numerous virtues which the tribe 
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Nor calls up all the houſe at night, 


And iwears ſhe ſaw a thing in white, 
Poll never flies to-cut her lace, 
Cr throw cold water in her face, 
Becauſe ſhe heard a tudden drum, 
Cr iound an earwig in a plum, 

Her hcarers are amaz d from whence 
Proceeds that fund of wit and ſenſe; - 


Which, thouga her mode dy would i!.roud, 


Breaks li e the ſun behind a cloud 
While gracefulneſs its art couceals, 

And yet through every motion teals, 
Say, Stella, was Prometheus blind, 
And, tor ming you, ni1:100]; your kind? 

No; 'twas for you alone be ole 
The fre that orms a maiily ſoul ; 
Then, to complete it every way, 
He moulded it with e male clay: 
To that you owe the nobler tame, 
To this the beauty of your frame. 

How would ngratitude delight, 
And how would ceniure glut her ſpight, 
I I ſhould Stella's lindneſs hide 
In Hence, or forget with pride! 
When on my c dly couch ] lay, 
Impatient both of night ard day, 
Lamenting in unmaaly iirains, 
Call'd every power to eaſe my pains; 
Then Stella ran to my relief 
With cheerful tace and inward grief; 
And, though by Heaven's ſevere decree 
She ſuflers hourly more than me, 
No cruel maſter could require, 
From aves employ'd for daily hire, 
What dtella, by ber friendſi ip warned, 
With vigour and delight periorn'd ; 
My fnking ſpirits now ſupplies 
With eordials in her hands and eyes; 
Now with a ſoft and fllent troad 
Unheard ſhe moves about my bed. 
I ice her taſte each nauſeous draught; 
And ſo obligingly am caught, 
J bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare diitort my face for ſhame. 

Beſt pattern of true friends! beware: 
You pay too dearly for your care, 
Tf, while your tenderneſs ſecures 
My life, it mutt eudanger yours; 
For ſuch a iool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Ovly to have the ruias made 
Nlaterials for an houſe decay'd, 


reer 


Or Tus Drarn or DEMAR, Tus Usveen; 
Wro DitDd THE Gth or July. 1720. 
| K m all men by theſe preſents, Death the 
| tamer _ 
Py nertenge hath ſecur'd the corpſe of Demar: 


Nor can four hundred thouſand ſierlirg pound 
Redeem him from his priſon under ground. 


q 


* 8 
7 


as. * — | 


His heirs might well, of all his wealth poſſeſsd, 
Beſtow to bury him one iron cheſt. | 
Plutus the god of wealth will joy to know 


His faithful fieward in the ſhades below. 


He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a threadbare 
cloak :; 

He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk : 

And by his looks, had he held out his palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for alms, 

So, to the poor i he refus d his pelf, 

He us'd them full as kindly as bimſelf. 

Where er he went, he never ſaw his Berter:; 

Lords, kvights, and ſguires, were all his humble 
debtors 

Ard under hand and ſeal the Iriſh nation 

Were ſorc'd to own to him the ir eb/igatien, 

Hc that could once have half a kingdom bought, 
In hal: a minute is not worth a groat. 

His cefſers from the ceffin could not ſave, 
Nor all his intere keep him from the grave, 
A golden monument would not be right, 
Becauſe we wit. the earth upon him light, 

Oh London tavern*! thou haſt loſt a friend, 
Though in thy walls he ne'er did farthing ſpend: 
He feucſhd the pence, when others reuchd the pet; 
The hand that ſign'd the mortgage paid the ſhot, 

Old as he was, no vulgar known diſeaſe 
On him could ever boaſt a power to ſeize; 
« But, as he weigh'd his gold, grim Death in 


ſpight 
10 Conn his dart, which made three moidores 
ight; | 
« And, as he ſaw his darling movrey fail, 
« Blew his laſt breath, to fink the lighter ſcale.” 
He who ſo long was current, *twould be ſtrange 
If he ſhould now be cr yd down ſince his charge, 
The ſeæ ten fhall green ſods on thee beſtow ; 
Alas, the ſextey is thy banker now! 
A diſmal Sa r muſt that banker be, 
Who gives no 6///; but of mortality. 


— ti. Math. 


— 


a FP 
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E PIT APH ON A MIS ER. 


DENEATH this verdant 4///oc4 lies 
Demar, the e»ea/t/y and the wiſe. 

His heirs, that he might ſafely reſt, 

Have put his carcaſe in a ch.; 

The very che/ in which, they ſay, - 

His ether ſelf, his moncy, ay. 

And, if his leir continue kind 

To that dear ſelf he left behind, 

I dare believe, that four in five 

Will think his zerrt er half alive. 


* 
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TO Mas. HOUGHTON OF BORMOUNT, 
Upon praiſing her Huſtand to Dr. SW1FT. 


Gran always are making a God of you 
x Spouſe; i : 
But this neither Reaſon nor Conſcience allows F 
* A tavern in Dublin, where Demar uy! has 
ce. + Theſe four lines tere eoritien by ötella, 


IT, 


T, 


your 
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Perhaps you will ſay, tis in gratitude due, 

And vou adore him, becauſe he adores you. 
Your argument's Wa, and fo you will find 3 
For you, by this rule, muſt adore all mankind, 


VERSES WRITTEN ON A WINDOW, 
At the Draxrv-Hovse, ST, PaTrICKk?s. 


NE the gueſts of this houſe ſtill doomꝰd to 

A be cheated ? 

Sure, the fates have decreed they by halves 

ould be treated, 

In the days of good * John, if you came here to 
dine, : : : 

You had choice of good meat, but no choice of 
good Wine, 

In Jonathan's reign, if you come here to eat, 
You have choice of good wine, but no choice of 
good meat, 

Ch, Jove | then how fully might all fides be 
pleſt, 

Would'n thou but agree to this humble requeſt! 

Put both deaus in one; or, if that's too much 
trouble, 

Inſtead of the deans, make the deanry double. 


— 


ON ANOTHER WINDOW +. 


BARD, on whom Phabus his ſpirit be- 
fiow?d, 
Refolving t' acknowledge the bounty he ow*'d, 
Found out a new metaod at once of confeſſing, 
And making the moii of fo mighty a bleſſing : 
To the Godthe?d he gratotul; but mortals he'd 
chouſeę, 3 

By making his patron preſide in his houſe; 
And wilely foreſaw this advantage from theace, 
That the God would in honour bear moſt of th' 


EXPENC® ; 

So tue bard he finds drink, and l:aves Phœbus to 
treat 

With the thoughts he inſpires, regardleſs of 
meat, 


Hene they that come hither expetting to dine, 
Are always fobb'd off with ſheer wit and ſheer 
wine, 


APOLLO ro Tut DEAN, 1720. 
Ru truſty, and fo forth we let you to 
know 
We are very ill us'd by you mortals below. 
For, firſt, Ihave often by chemi'is been told, 
Though I kaow nothing oa t, t is J that make 
gold, | 
Which when you have got, you ſo carefully hide 


it, 
That, fince T was born, I hardly have f py'd it. 
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Then it muſt be allowed, that, whenever I ſhines 


J forward the graſs, and I ripen the vine; 


To me the good fellows apply for relief, 

Without whom they could get neither claret nor 

beef: 

Yet Men" and their victuals theſe curmude 

gern lubbards 

Loci up from my ſight in cellars and cuphoards, 

That IT have an ill eye, they wickedly think, 

And taint all their meat, and ſour all their drink, 

But, thirdly and laitly, it muſt be allow'd, 

I alone can inſpire the poetical crowd: 

This is gratefully own'd by each boy in the 
coliege, | 

Whom if J infpire, it is not to my knowledge. 

bis every pretender to rhyme will admit, 

Without troubling his head about judgment or 
wit 


Theſe gentlemen uſe me with kindneſs and 
treedom 3 


Aud as for their works, when I pleaſe I may 
read 'em: n; 

They lie open on purpoſe on counters and ſtalls ; 

And the titles J view, when I fine on the walls. 

But a comrade of yours, that traitor Delany, 

Whom I for your ſake love better than any, 

Ad, of my mere motion and ſpeciul good grace, 

Intended in time to ſucceed in your place, 

Cn Tueſday the tenth ſeditiouſly came 

With a certain falle traitreſs, one Stella by name, 

To the de u, houſe, aad on the north glaſs, 

Mere for fear of the cold I never can pats, 

Then and there, wi & armis, with a certain 
uten{1, 

Of value Sve illings, in Engliſh a pencil, 

Did maliciouſ.y, falſely, and traiterouſly write, 

Whils Stella aforeſaid ſtood by with a light. 

Viy ſiſter had lately depos%d upon oath, 

That ſhe opt in her covrie to look at them both; 

That Stella was helping, abetting, and aiding : 

And #i!l, as he writ, ſtood ſmilivg and reading: 

That her eyes were as bright as myſelf at noon- 


75 5 
But her grace ful black locks were all mingled with 
de th 
And by the deſcription I certainly now, 
is the nymph that I courted ſome ten years 
ag f | 
Whom when T with the heſt of my talents endued 
n her promite of yielding, ſhe aged the prude: 
That ſome verſes were writ with felonious intent, 
Direct to the ror th, where I never yet went: 
That the letters appeared revers'd through the 
pane, 
But in Stclla's bright eyes they were plac'd right 
again; 
Wherein ſhe diſtinetly could read every line, 
Aud preſently gueſs that the fancy was mine. 
Ste can ſwear to the perſoa, whom oft? be has 
ſeen 


Green. | 
Now you ſze why his verſ23 ſo ſeldom are ſhowns 
They reafon is plain, they are none of his own; 


* 92 . , 5 — * 
Dean Sterne wvis A. ngu fred for his heſpi ta- 


lity, 7 2 Dr, Delary, in conjunction avi th Stell, 
Vox. V | 


| And obſerve while you live, that no man is ſhy 


z To diſcover the goods he came honeſtly by, 
Qq | | 
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If I light on a thought, he will certainly ſteal it, 
And, when he has got it, find ways to conceal it: 
Of all the fine things he kept in the dark, 
There 's ſcarce one iu ten but what has my 
mark; 
And let them be ſeen by the world if he dare, 
1 II make it appear that they re all ſtolen ware. 
But as for the poem he writ on your ſaſh, 
I think I have row got him under my lah 
My ſiſter tranſcrib'd it laſt night to his ſorrow, 
And the publick ſhall ſee 't, if I live till to- 
morrow, 
Through the Sediuc around, it ſhall quic!:ly be 
ſpread | 
In all parts of the globe where your language is 
read, 
He knows very well, I ne'er gave a refual, 
When he «i for my aid in the forms that are 
uſual ; 
But the ſecret is this; I did lately inte: d 
To write a few verſes on you, as my friend: 
I ſtudied a fortnight, before I could find, 
As I rede in my chariot, a thought to my mind, 
And reſolv'd the next winter (for that is my 
time, 
When the days are at ſhorteſt) to get it in rhyme 
Till then it was loc!:'d in my box at Parnaſſus 
When that ſubtle companion, in hopes to ſurpaſs 
us, 
Conveys out my paper of hints hy a trick, 
(For I think in my conſcience he deals with Old 
Nick) 
And, from my own ſtoc': provided with topicks, 
He gets to a window beyond both the tropicks ; 
There out of my ſight, juſt againſt the »cr74 zone, 
Writes down my conceits, and then calls them 
his own ; 
And you, like a booby, the bubble can ſwallow : 
Now who but Delany can write like Apollo ? 
High treaſon by fiatute! yet here you object, 
He only ſtole hints, but the verſe is correct; 
Though the thought he A pollc's, 'tis finely ex- 


preſsd ; . 
So a thief ſteals my horſe, and has him well 
dreſs, | 
Now, whereas the fad criminal ſeems paſt re- 
tance, 


We Pha bus think fit to proceed to his ſentence. 
Since Delany has dur'd, like Prometheus his 
Cre, 
To climb to our region, and thence to ſteal fire; 
We order a vulture, in ftape of the ſpleen, 
To prey on his liver, but not to be ſeen, 
And we order our lubjctts of every degree 
To believe all his verics, wer: written by me; 
And, under the pain of our higheſt diiplcaſure, 
To call nothing his but the rbyme and the mea- 
ſure, 
And lay, for Stella, juſt out of her prime, 
I'm too much revenged already by time. 
In return to her ſcory2, I ſerd her diſcaſes, 
But will now be her friend whenever ſhe 
pleaſes: 
And the gifts I beſtow'd her will find her a lover, 
Though ihe lives to be grey as a badger all over. 


| 


7 — 


s WIT IT'S POEM S. 


NEWS FROM PARNASSUS, 
BY DR. DELANY. * 
ARNASSUS, February the twenty-ſeveath, 


The Poets aſſembled here on the eleventh, 
Conven'd by Apollo, who gave them to now, 


| He *d have a vicegerent in his empire below; 


But declar'd that no Bard ſhould this honour in- 


herit, | | 
Till the re had agreed he ſurpaſs'd them in 
| merit, | 
Now this, you Mallow, was a difficult caſe, 


For each Bard be lie vid he'd a right to the place; 


So finding th? aſſembly grow warm in debate, 

He put them in mind of bis Phaëtoiꝰs fate: 

Twas urg*d to no purpoke , diſputes higher roſe, 

Scarce Pho bus hinu{eli could their quarrels com- 
poſe ; 

Till at length he determin'd that every Bard 


Should (each in bs turn) be patiently heard, 


Firſt, one who believed he excell'd in tranſa- 

tion, 

Founds his claim on the doarine of man's tranſ- 
migration: 

cc Since the ſoul of great Milton was given to me, 

« hope the convention will quickly agree.” 

« Agree YY quoth Apollo: „from whence is 
this foo] ? 

« Is be juſt come from reading Pythagoras at 
ſchool ? 

« Be gone! Sir, you *ve got your ſubſcriptious 
in time, 


« And given in return neither reaſon nor 


rhyme?” 

To the next, ſays the God, « though now I 

% won't chooſe you, 

« T ll tell you the reaſon for which I refuſe you: 

« Love's goddeſs has oft' to her parents com- 
cc plaind | 

« Of my favouring a Bard who her empire dii- 
e dain'd; + : 

« That, at my inftigation, a poem you writ, 


Þ cc Which to beauty and youth preferrꝰd judge- 


cc ment and wit; . 
« That, to make you a Laureat, I gave the rſt 
c voice, . 
« Inſpiri:g tha Britons t' approve of my choice. 
« ſove ſent her to me, her power to try; 
« The Goddeſs of Beauty what God can deny? 


ce She forbids your preferment; I grant her de- 


« fre. 
« Appeaſe the fair Goddeſs; you then may riſe 
« higher,” 


The next that appear'd had hopes of ſucceed- 


ing . : 
For he cherked much for his wit and his brced- 
ing. a 

„Twas wiſe in the Britons no favour to ſhow bim, 

He elſe might expect they ſnould pay what they 
owe him. | 5 

Ard therefore they prudevtly choſe to diſcard 

The Patriot, whoſe merits they would not re- 
ward, | ; f 

The God, with a ſmile, bad his favourite advance, 


| « You were ſent by Aſtrza her Envoy to France, 


SWIlrT's POEM $8 


& You bent your ambition to rife in the ſtate ; 
& I refuſe you becauſe you could {loop to be 


« great.“ 


Thea a Bard who had been a ſucceſsful 


Tranſlator, 
« Th: Convention allows me a Verſificator,” 


Says Apollo, « You mention the leaſt of your 


« meritz 


« By your works it appears you have much of 


« my ſpirit. 
c truth, 


« youth: 


ce de. 


« the ttreets.” 
« jt belore: 
60 ſoar, 


« feſs; 


« Who males it appear, by all he has writ, 


« His judgement alone can ſet bounds to his 


« wit; 


« Like Virgil correct, with his own nat ve eaſe, | 


But excels even Virgil in elegant praite ; 


« Who admires the ancients, and knows ?tis 


« their due, 
« Yet writes in a manner entirely new; 


Though none with more eaſe their depths can 


&© explore, 


„“ Yet whatever he wants he takes from my 


cc ſtore's 


| © Though I'm fond of | his virtues, his pride I 


can ſee, | 
8 te In ſcorning to borrow from any but me; 


*It is owing to this, that, like Cynthia, his 


6 lays 


* Lalighten the world by refle ting my rays,” 


« Then be not concert d you are now laid aſide; 
« If you live, you ſwall certainly one day pre- 


Another, low bending, Apollo thus gre2ts, 
„was taught your ſubjects to walk through 


« Ton taught them to walt! why, they knew 


« But give me the Bard that can teach them to 


Money, the liſe-blood of the nation, 
Corrupts and ſtaguates in the veins, 
Unlels a proper circulution 
Its motion a - its heat maintains, 


Becauſe tis /or dly nat to pay, 
ers and alder men in ſtate 

Like peers have /evecs every day 
Cf duns attending at their gate, 


We want our money on the nail; 
« Teſteem you ſo well, that, to tell you the N 


The banker 's ruin'd if he pays: 


SEE >= They ſee m to act an ancient tale; 
Lot 7 3 , 
« The greateit obfection againſt you 's your 


The %rds are met to ſtrip the zays. 


| Riches, the wiſeſt monarch ſings, 

„Make pinions for themſelves to fly:“ 

They tiy lie bats on parchment <vings, 
And geeſe their /i/ver plumes ſupply. 


No money left for ſquandering heirs! 

£71/s turn the lenders into debtors ; 

The wiſt of Nero now is theirs, 

That they had never known their letters.“ 


g ; 8 
« Whenever he claims, ?tis his right, II con- Conceive. the works of midaight bags, 


Tormenting feols behind their backs: 


, , » thay . 
« Who lately attempted my ſtyle with ſucceeſs J Thus bankers o'er their bills and bags 
« Who writes like Apollo has moſt of his ſpirit, 
And therefore ?tis juit I diftinguiſh his merit; 


Sit ſqueezing images of wax, 


| Conceive the whole enchantment broke; 
The witches left in open air, 

With power no more than other folk, 
Expos'd with all their magic ware. 


So power ful are a banker”s bills, 

Where creditors demand their due 

They break up counters, doors, and tills, 
And leave the empty cheſts in view. 


' q 


Thus when an earthquake lets in light 
Upon the god of geld and tell, 

Unable to endure the ſight, 

He hides within. his darkeſt cell. 


As when a conjurer takes a leaſe 
From Satan for a term of years, 
The tenant 's in a diſmal caſe, 
V hene er the S dy Lend appears. 


This ſaid, the whole audience ſoon found ont A 6aiter! banker thus defponds, 


; Swift. 


ꝗ—— — 


The RUN upon the BANKERS. 1720. 


„ | = bold encroachers on the deep 
y : ain by degrees huge tracts of land 
Till Neptune, oh 5 , 


; with one general ſweep,. 
Turns all again to barren ſtrand. 


The multitude?s capricious 

* 1 to repreſent the ſeas; 

new breaking bankers and the banks, 
Ackune their ozwn whene'er they pleaſe, 


pranks 


Lak . * 
The convention was ſummon'd in favour of 


From his own hand forctee, his fall; 
They have his en, who have his bends 3 
"Tis like the critirg on the wall, 


1 How will the eaitiff wretch be ſcar?d, 
When Erft he finds himſelf awake 

At ihe laſt trumpet unprepar'd, 

Ard all his grand account to make! 


For in that univerſal call 
| Few banters will to Heaven be mounters; 
They 'll cry, „ Ye ſhops, upon us fall! 
« Conccal and dover us, ye counters!“ 
When other bands the ſcales ſnall hold, 
And they in men and angels? /ight 
| Produc'd with all their bills and gold, 


* 


"IT 


« Weigh'd in the balance, and found light ys 
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/ 
The DescnrPT1oN of an IRISH FEAST, 


Tranſlated almoſt literally out of the Original 
IAIsH. 1720. 


RCURK'®s noble fare will neber be forgot, 
By thoſe who were there, or thoſe ho 
were not. 
His revels to keep, we ſup and we dine 
On ſeven ſcore ſheep, fat bullocks, and ſwine, 


Tſquebaugh to our feaſt in pails was brought up, 


An hundred at leaft, and a madder* our cup. 

O there is the ſport ! we riſe with the light 
In diſorderly fort from ſnori ing ail niglu. 
O how was I trick'd ! my pipe it was broke, 
My pocket was pick'd, 1 lott my new cloak. 
I'm ritied, quoth Nell, of mantie and kercher* : 


Why then tare them well, the de'el take the 


ſearcher. 


Come, harper, ſtrike up; but, firſt, by your 
favour, 


Boy, give us a cup: ah! this has ſome ſavour. 


Orourk's jolly boys ne'er dreamt of the matter, 

Till, rous d by the noife and muſical clattcr, 

They bounce from their neit, no longer will 
tarry,. 

They riſe ready dreſt, without one ave-mary. 

They dance in a round, cutting capers and ramp- 
ing; 

A mercy the ground did not burſt with their 
fta ping. 

"The floor is all wet with leaps and with; jumpe, 

While the water aud iweat ipliceſplai in their 
pumps. 


Bleſs you late and early, Laughlir C Fnagin! 


By my undd, you dance rarely, Margery Gri- 


nag 

Bring itraw for our bed, ſhake it dewn to thc 
feat, 

Then over u ſpread the winnow'ing ſheet : 

To © ew I don't bon, I. the b. ww] Pagan; 

The: give us a pinch of your LECT g, ae 

Good Lord! what a ght, a atter all their good 
ehec Fg" 

Foy people to fight i in the midſt of their beer! 

They rite from their feaſt, and hot are their 
braius, 

A. cubit at Ic af the length of * their {cans . 

What ſtabs nad what cute, what clatterin g of 
Nicks; = 

What ſtrokes on the gute, what baſtings and 
kicks! 

With cudgels of oak well hardæ nd in game, 

An hundred heads broze, an hundred fruck 
lame, 

You chur}, II maintain my father built Luſk, 

The caſtle of Slaiu, and Carriek Drumruſc :; 

The Earl of Kildare and Moyralta bis brother, 

As great as they are, I was nurſt by their motber. 

At: that of old madam; ſhell tell you Who's 

| Who 
As far up as Adam, the knows it is true. 


* A evoeden 1 el, 
1 An tr 71 o0arn, 


Hg Ti for à cucman. || Daggers er Sher t-ſeor ds, 


T Hard&erchic f, 


p O E M 8. 


Come down with that beam, if  cudgels are 
fear CS, 
A blow on the eam, or a kick on the 2—ſe. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG 


Ox A CEepiTious PaMpHLET?, 1720. 


To the Tune of « Packingtor's Pound,” 


RCCADOS aud damalks, and tablies, and 
gawles, 
Are by Robert Ballentine late ly Wendt over, 
With how things more; now hear what the law 
ays, 
Whoc'er will not wear them, is not the king's 
; lover, 
| Thovgh a printer and dean 
Seditiduſ y mean 
Our true Iriſl hearts from old England to wean; 
We'll buy Engl.ſn ! Ixs for our wives aud our 
daughters, 
In ſpite of his deanſ.ip and journey man Waters. 


In England the dead in woollen are clad, 
The dean and his printer then let us cry fye 

on; 

To be cloatl'd like a carcaſe, would make a 
Teague mad, 

Since a living dog better is than a dead lion, 
Gur wives they grow ſullen 
At wearing of woollen, 

Aud all we poor {l pere muſt our horns 
bull in. 

Then we 'n buy Engliſh filts for our wives and 
our davghters, 

Iz ipite of hi- dea tip and journeyman Waters. 


| Whoever cur trading with England would 


hir der, 
To iutame both the nations do plainly con- 
ipire; | 
Becauſe Triſh linen will ſoon turn to tinder, 
And wool it is greaſy, and quickly takes fre. 
Therejore Jab ure you, 
Our oble grand fury, 
When gang iaw the dean,” > book, they were in 
great jury: 
They woe la buy Ex gliſh folks for their wives and 
their daughters, 
In foite of his dan ip aud Journeyman Water. 
This wiened rogue Waters, who aiway's is in- 
ving, 5 
And betore corum 15bus fo oft? has been call d, 


linen, © 
Ard, it {wearing can do't, ſtall be ſwingwgly 
mawPd ; 
And @«s for the dean, 
You !now whom I mean, 
Ir the printer will peach Ws he Il ſcarce come 
off clean. 


* Proteſals for the un ver. al ſe of Iriſh marks 
fa&ures, fer He Ht 


proſecuted, 


Hencejorward 7 all print neither pamphlets or 


, 
Niger the prin er <yas ſevere. 
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Then we 'I buy Engliſh ſilks for our wives and ' Love with white- lead cements his wings: 


our daughters, 


In ſpite of his deanſhip and journey man Waters. 


% 


THE PROGRESS OF BEAUTY. 


1720. 


EN fr Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and itreains her look diſgrace, 
A trowZy dirty-colour'd red ; 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face : 


But by degrees, when mounted high, 
Her artuticial race appears 

Dow, trom her window in the ſky, 
Her ipots are gone, her viiage clears. 

Twixt eartiily females and the moon 
All parallels exactly rum: 

Ii Celia mould appear too ſoon, 
Alas, the nymph would be undone ! 


Te ſce her from her pillow riſe, 
All recsing in a clouay iteam, 

Cracd lips, toul teen, and m eyes, 
Poor Strephou ! how would he blaſpheme! 


Three colours, blac”, and red, and white, 
So graceful in their proper place, 
Remove them to a dinerent ſeite, 
They form a irightſul hideous face: 


For inftance, when the lily ſkips 
Into tne precincts of the roſe, 
And takes poitefſion of the lips, 
Leaving the purple to tae noſe ; 
Sp Celia went intire to bed, 
All ner complexiog {ate and ſound; 
But, wheu ſhe roſe, Wiute, viact, ee red, 


Though itil in „ght, had chang'd tatrr ground. 


The black, which would not be confin'd, 
A more inferior {tation ſeeks, 
Leaving the tiery red berund, 
And wingles in her muddy cheeks, 
But Celia can with caſe reduce, 
By help of pencil, paints and bruſh, 
Each coluar to its place aud utc, 
Aud teach her checks again to bluſh, 


Sue knows her early ſelf no more, 
But ZIP with admiration Nauds 3 

As otaer pai.uters oft adore 
The woriznauſkip of their own hands. 

Thus, after tour import ant hours, 
(Celia ' the wonder of her ſex: 

| Tay, which among tac heavealy powers 

Could cauſe ſuch marvellous effects? 


Ve! zus, indulgent to Ber kind, 
Gave women all their hearts could wiſh, 
When writ ſhe tavght them where to tind 
Waoiteslead and Lurtaniar® diſh, 


* Fortu gal. 


White lead was ſent us to repair 
Two brighteſt, brittleſt, earthly things, 
A lady's face, and Chins-=ware, 


She ventures now to liſt the ſaſn; 
Tbe window is her proper ſphere z 

Ah, lovely nymph ! be not too raſh, 
Nor let the beaux approach too near. 


Tate pattern by your er Rar : 
elude at once and bleſs our ſight ; 
When you are ſen, be ſcen from far, 
Aud chieily chooſe to ſhine by night, 


But art no longer can prevail, 
hen the materials all are gone; 
T bs beſt mechanic hand muſt fail, 
Where nothing 's left to work upon. 
Matter, as wile logicians ſay, 
Caunot without a erm ſubſiſt; 
And form, ſay I as well as they, 
Muit fail, if matter brings no grift, 


And this is fair Diana"s caſe z 
For all aitrologers maintain, 
Eacn night a bit drops off her face, 
Wnen mortals ſay ſhe 's in her wane : 


While Partridge* wiſely ſhews the cauſe 
Eilicient oi the moon's decay, 

That {'ancer with his poiſonous claws 
Attacks her in the mil/4y way: 


But Gadbury, 1a art profound, 
From her pale cheeks pretends to ſhow, 

That ſwaiu Endymionſ is not ſound, 
Cr ele that Mercury's her foe, 


But, let the cauſe be what it will, 
In half a month ſhe looks ſo thin, 
That Flamſteedſ can, with all his ſk ill, 
See but her forehead and her chin. 


Yet, as ſhe waſtes, ſhe grows diſcreet, 

Till midnight never ſhews her head ; 
So rottizg Celia ſtrolls the ſtreet, 

When ſober fol! s are all a-bed ; 
For ſure, if this be Luna's fate, 

Poor Celia, but of mortal race, 
In vain expects a longer date 

To the materials of her face, 
When Mercury her treſſes mows, 

To thiak of black-lead combs 3 is Vain ; 

No paiuticg can reſtore a ne, 

Nor wil her zceth return again. 


* 


* 


Ye powers, who over love preſide! 
Smoe mortal beauties drop ſo ſoon, 
If ye would have us well ſupply?d, 


mer i: 
4 


r eva * 
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Send us rew ny wphs with each new moon! 


| * Partridge and Gadbury wrote each an ef le- 


j 2 yours e pherd, of cm Diana tua: feigned - 
fo ve 


Fehn Flamſteed, the celebrated aſ'renomr 
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THE PROGRESS OF POETRV. 


HE farmer's gooſe, who in the ſtubble 
Has fed without reſtraint or trouble, 
Grown fat with corn, and fitting till, 
Ca: icarce get ver the barn-door fill; 
Ard hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly iu the neighbouring pool; 
Nor lovdly cackles at the door; 
For cacaling ſhews the gooſe is poor. 

But, when ſhe muſt be turn'd to graze, 
And round the barren common ſtrays, 
Hard excreiſ2 and harder fare | 
Soon maze my dame grow lank and ſpare : 
Her body light, ſhe tries her wings, 
And ſcors the ground, and upward ſprings 3 
While all the pari't!, as ſhe flies, 
Hear iounds barniovious from the ſkies. 

Such is the poet freth in pay 
(The third night's profits of his play); 

His morning-draughts till noon can ſwill 

Among his brethre: of the quill : : 

With good roaſt beeſ his belly full, 

Groven lazy, foggy, fat, and dull, 

D--p ſunk in plenty and delight, 

What poet &er could take his ight? 

Or, ſtuff *d with phlegm up to the throat, 

What poet e'er could ſing a no e? 5 

Nor Pegaſus could bear tbe load 

Along the high celeſtial road; 

The tteed, oppreſ-*d, would break his girth, 

To raiſe the lumber from the earth. ; 
But vi-w him in another ſcene, 

Wen all his drink is Hippocrene, 

His money ſpent, his patrons fail, 

His credit out for cheeſe and ale; 


His two- years coat {o month a: d bare, 


Through every thread it lets in air 
With gungry mcals his body pin'd, 
His guts and belly full of wind; 
Ana, hive a jockey for a race, 

His fleſh brought down to flying caſe : 
Now his exalted ſpirit loaths: 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths 

And up he riſes, lie a vapour, 
Supported high on wia gs of paper; 

He rnging dies, and flying ſngs, 
While from below all Grub-ſtreet rings. 


THE SOUTH-SEA PROJECT. 


. 


« Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto, 


« Arma virum, tabulzque, et Troia gaza per. 
VIRC. 


undas.“ 


E wiſe philoſophers, explain 
What magick makes our money riſe, 
When dropt into the Southern main ; 
Cr do theſe jugglers cheat our eyes? 
Put in your money fairly told; 
Pre; e! be gone — Tis here again: 
Ladies and gentlemen, behold, 
Here 's every piece as big as ten. 


> 


the. 


* — 


1 
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Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling, 
Then ill the veſſel to the brim 3 
You ſhall obſerve, as you are filling, 
The ponderous imetal ſeems to ſwim, 


It riſes both in bulk and height, 
Behold it ſwelling like a fop 

The liquid medium cheats your ſight; 
Behold it mounted to the top! 


Tn Cock three hundred thouſand pounds; 


I have in view a lord's eſtate; 
My manors all contiguous round; 
A coach and fix, and ſerv'd in plate! 


Thus, the deluded baiikrupt raves 
Puts all upon a deſperate bet; 

Then plupges in the Southern waves, 
Dipt over head andears—in debt, 


So, by a calenture miiied, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, 
Ou the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamel'd fields and verdant trees : 


With eager haſte he longs to ron? 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove 
And in hc leaps, and do on he ſinks. 
Five hundred chariots, juſt beſpoke, 
Are ſunk in theſe devouring waves, 
The horſes drown?d, the harueſs broke, 
And here the owners find their graves, 


Like Pharaoh, by direfers led; 


They with their {j c//s went {ate before; 
His chariots, tumbling out the dead, 
Lay ſhatter'd on the Aed-Sea ihore. 


Rais'd up on Hope's aſpiring plumes, 
The young adventurer o'er the deep 

An eagle?s tight and ſtate aſſumes, 
And ſcorns the middle-way to keep. 


on paper wings he takes his flight, 


With <vax the f7rher bound them faſt; 
The wax is melted by the height, : 
And down the towering boy 1s caſt, 


A morali might here explain 

The rachnels of the Cretan youth; 
Deſcribe his fall into the main, 

And from a fable form a truth. 


| His wv/7g4 are his paternal rent, 


He melts the eva at every flame: 
His credit ſunk, his money ſpent, 
' in Southern Sect he leaves his name. 


Inform us, you that beſt can tell, 


Why in yon? dangerous gulph profound, 
W here hundreds and where thoufands fell, 
Feels chiefly foat, the i are drown'd? 


So have I ſeen from Severn's hrint 
A flock of geeſe Ref, down together: 
Swim, where the 

And, ſwimming, never wet a feather. 


But, Jaff rm, tis falſe in fact, 
IT ire&ers better know their tools; 
We ſee the nation's credit crackt, 


Each knave hath made a thouſand fools, 


ird of jove would nk, 
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One fool may from another win, So caſt it in the Southern Seas, 
And then get off with money ſtor'd ; Or view it through a c bill; 
But, if a ſharper once comes ing Put on what ſpe&azles you pleaſe, 
He throws at all, and ſweeps the board, Your guinea 's but a guinea fill, 
As fiſkes on each other prey, One night a fool into a brook 
The great ones ſwallowing up the ſmall; Thus from a hillock looking down, 
So fares it in the Southern Sea; The #c/der flars for guineas took, 
The whale diredors eat up all. And ver Cynthia for a crown. 
When ech is high, they come between, The point he could no longer doubt; 
Making by ſecond-haud their offers; He ran, he leapt into the flood; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, There fprawPd awhile, and ſcarce got out, 
With each a million in his offers. All cover\d ofer with {lime and mud. 
So, when upon a moon-ſhine night „ Upon the water caſt thy bread, : 
An aſs was drinking at a fiream 4 And after many days thou It fu d it;“ g 
A cloud aroſe, and ſtopt the light, But gold upon this ocean ſpread 3 
By interceptiig every beam: Shall fink, and leave no mark behind it. 
The day of judgement will be ſoon There is a gulph, where thouſands fell, 
(Cries out a ſage among the croud) Here all the bold adventurers came, 
An aſs bath ſwallow'd up the moon! A narrow ſound, though deep as hell; 
(The moon lay fate behind a cloud). *Change- Alley is the dreadful name. 
Tach poor ſbſcr/ber to the ſea Nine times a day it ebhs and flows; 
Sinks down at once, and there he lies; Vet he that on the ſurface lies, 
Directors fall as well as they, Without a pilot ſeldom knows 
Their fall is but a trick to riſe, The time it falls, or when 'twill rife, 
So fines, rifing rom the main, Sul-ſoribers here by thouſands float, 
Can ſoar with moiſten'd wings on high; And joſtle one another down 3 
The moiſture dry%e, they fink again, Each paddling in his leaky boat; us 
And dip their tus again to fly. And here they fiſh for gold, and drown, | 
Undone at play, the female troops „Now bury'd in the depth below, 44 
Come here their loſſes to retrieve ; Now mounted up to heaven again, RA 
Ride ver the waves in ſpacious hoops, - « They reel ard ſtagger to and fro, . 
Lice Lapland witches in a ſieve. « At their wits end, like drunken men.“ 194 
Thus Vepus to the ſea deſcends, Mean time ſecure on GarrawayT} cliffs, I 8 | 
As poets feiga; but where 's the moral? A ſavage race by ſhipwrecks fed, 1 
I ſews the Queen of Love intends Lie waiting for the founder*d f:iffs, 17 
To ſearch the deep for pearl and coral. And ſtrip the bodies of the dead. © 
Tie ſea is richer than the land, But theſe, you ſay, are factious lyes, 85 
heard it from my grannam's mouth 3 From ſome malicious Tory's brain; . 
Wiizh now FE clearly underſtand, For, where Dire#ors get a prize, vt 
For by the ſea ſhe meant the South. The Swiſs and Dutch whole millions drain. 4 
Thus by dire&ers we are told, Thus, when by rocks a lord is ply'd, 13 
Pray, Gentlemen, believe your eyes; Some cully often wins a bet, BY 
Our oczaa ?5 eover'd o'er with gold, By venturing on the cheating fide, _ 
200k round and fee how thick it lies: Though not into the ſecret let, 1 45 
4 5 A 2 1 9 — Ex 
We, Gentlemen, are your aſſiſters, While ſome build caſtles in the air, 1 
We 11 come, and hold you by the chin,” Diredters build them inghe ſeas z | V8 
Av! all is not gold that gliſters, : Subſcribe plainly fee them there, 5TH 
Ten thouſand fink by leaping in, For fools will ſee as wiſe men pleaſe, 3 
01! would thoſe patriots be ſo kind, Thus of:? by mariners are town 1 $3 
tkre in the deep to'<w2/h their havdsy (Unlefs the men of Kent ar: lyars) * 1 
Thra, Wie Pactolus, we ſhould find \ | Far] Godwin's caſtles ow own, . 
The ſea indeed had golden ſands, And palace-roois, and fte-ple-ſpires, 1 
A ſhilling in the 2 vou Aing ; I Nark where the fly Direcben creep, 4 8 
The flver takes a noller hue, Nor to the ſhorc approach too nigh! |; 1 1 
By mag'c virtue in the pring, The morfters neſtle in the deep, 1 * 
And ſeems a guinea to your view. To ſeize you in your paiſing by. 1 5 . 1 
But as a guinea willnot paſs ; 36 | 1 
M market for a farthing more, * Pſalm evil. | 1 
W woe A multplying-glaſs, + 4 coffeehouſe in ange- Alley, | 108 
What it always did befers: | | 
* 
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Then, live the dogs of Nile, be wiſe, 
Who, taught by inſtinct how to ſhun 
The crocodile, that lurking lies, 
Run as they drink, and drink and run. 


Antæus could, by magic charms, 
Recover ſtrength wheneꝰer he fell; 
Alcides held him in his arms, 
And ſent him #þ in air to Bell. 


Direfcrs, thrown into the ſea, 
Recover ftrength and vigour there; 

But many be tam'd another way, 
Suſpended for a while in air, 


Director, for *tis you I warn, 
By long experience we have found 
What planet rul'd when you were born 
We ſee you never can be drown'd. 


Beware, nor over-bulky grow, h 
Nor come within your cully's reach; 
For, if the ſea ſhould fink fo low 
To leave you dry upon the beach, 
You Il owe your ruin to your bulk: 
Your foes already waiting and, 
To tear you lite a founder'd hulk, 
While you lie helpleſs on the ſand. 


Thus, when a whale has loſt the tide, 
The coaſters crowd to ſeize the ſpoil z 
The monſter into parts divide, 
And ftrip the bones, and melt the oil. 


Oh! may ſome ehe ern tempeſt ſweep 
Theſe Jecuf whom nur fruits have fed, 
That plague Direcbere to the deep, 


Driv'n from the S:zrk-S:a to the Red ; 


May he, wh-m Nature's law: ohey, 


Who /, the poor, and /in&s the proud, 


& Quiet the raging of the ſea, 
& And {ill the madnefs of the crowd g 


But never ſh1il our iſle have reſt, 

Till thoſe devouring ſerine run down, 
(The devils Having the poet) 

And headlong in the waters drown. 

The nation then too late will find, 

Computing all their coſt aid trouble, 
Director's promiſes but wind, 

Scuth-Sea at beſt a mighty buᷣ ble. 


— 


—— 


THE DOG AND SHADOW. 
OF cibum portans catulus dum ſpectat in 


undis, 
Apparet liquido prædæ melioris imago: 


Dum ſpecioſa dien damna admiratur, et alte 
Ad latices inhiat, cadit imo vortice pr=ceps 
Ore cibus, nec non ſimulachrum corripit una. 
Occupat ille avibus decepil; fancibus umbram 


Jlludit ſpecies, ac dentibus atra mordet, 


| 


Who had been mu 


TO A FRIEND, 


Lie EIS. 


18 greateſt Monarch may be ſtabb'd hy 


night, 

And fortune help the murderer in his flight; 
The vileſt ruffian may commit a rape, 

Yet ſafe from injur'd innocence eſcape ; 
And Calumny, by working under ground, 


chooſe 
To live obſcure, and have no fame to loſs ? 
Ey Cenſure frighted out of Honour's road, 


Or fearleſs enter in through Virtues gate, 
And buy diſtinction at the deareſt rate? 


— — 


— — 


Mayor to act as ſtrollers. 


&c. to act in. : | 
THE PROLOGUE. 


Went to one Griſßth, formerly a player; 

Him we perſuaded with a moderate bribe, 

To ſpeak to Elrington and all the tribe, 

To let our compaay ſupply their places, 
faces. 

I am not Elrington, nor Griffith he. 


There's not a cr-ature here you ever knew. 


We humble ſtrollers, always on the wing. 


| Now, formy port, I think upon the whole, 
Rather than ſtarve, a better man would ſtroll, 
Stay, let me ſee Three hundred pouads 1 


years 
mar', 


The public ſhould beſtow the actors fix. 
A ſeore of guin>a3, given under-hand, 
For a good word or ſo, we underſtand. 
To help an honett lad that 's out of plage, 
May coft a crown or ſo; a common ca'® : 
And, in a crew, 'tis no injuſtice thought 
To. ſhip a rogue, and pay him not a groat. 
But, in the chronicles of former ages, 


ch abuſed in many different 


Can, unreveng'd, the greateſt merit wound, 
What 's to be dene? Shall Wit and Learning 


Nor dare to uſe the gifts by Heaven beftow'd ? 


BILLET to the Comrany of Pravers, 


1 incloſed Prologue is formed upon the 
. Rory of the Secretary's not ſuffering you 
to act, unleſs you would pay him 300. fer ar- 
rum; upon which you got a licence from the Lord 
The Prologue ſuppoſe, that, upon your being 
forbidden to act, a company of country-#rollers 
came and hired the Play-houſe, and your cloatus 


Our ſet of ſtrollers, wandering up and down, 
Fearing the houſe was empty, came to town; 
And, with a licence from our good Lord- Mayor, 


And hire us out their ſcenes, and cloaths, and 
Is not the truth the truth? Look full on me; 
When we perform, look ſharp among our crew, 


The former folks were ſervants to the king; 


For leave to att in town! Tis plaguy dear. 
Now, here 's a warrant; Gallants, pleaſe to 


For three thirteens and £xpence to the clerk. 
Three hundred pounds! Were I the price to fix 


Who ever heard of ſervants paying wages! 


uy SOA,T jm rH A, 


my 
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J nity Elrington with all my heart; 
Would he were here this night to act mg part! 
I told him what it was ta be a {froller 
How free we ated, and had no comptroller: 
In every town we wait on Mr, Mayor, 
Firſt get a licence, then produce our ware; 
We ſound a trumpet, or we beat a drum; 
Huzza! (the ſchook-boys roar) the players are 
co ne 
Ad then we cry, to ſpur the bumpkins on, 
Gallaots, by Yueſcay next we mui be gone. 
told him in the Cnoethe® way J could, 
All this and mere, yetit would do no good. 
But Elriagton, tears falliug from his cheeks, 
He that has ſhone with j<tterton and Wilks, 
To waom our couatry has been always dear, 
Who caofe to leave his dearett pledges here, 
Owns all your tavours, here intends to ſtay, 
Aud, as a firolizr, act ig every play: 
and tne whole crew this reſolution. takes, 
To live and die all rollers cor your fakes :; 
Not irighted with an ig ominious name, 
For your diſpleaſure is their ouly ſhame, 
A pox on Flri:gton's wajettic tone! 
Now to a word or huſmeſs in our own. 
Gallants, next Thurſday night will be our laft 3 
Then, without fail, we pack up for Beall, 
Lof2 not your time, nor our diverſions mils, 
The next we act ſhall be as good as this. 


— — 


— — 


E PIG RA M. 


RE AT folks are of a finer mold; 
Lord! how pol:tely they can ſcold! 

While a coarſe Engliſh tongue will itch 
For whore and rogue, and dog and bitch. 


PRCI OGUE to a Pray for the beneft of the 
DrisTrEsSSED WEAVERS. By Dr, LuERIDAN, 


Spoken by Mr. ELRINC TOR. 1721, 


REAP cry and little wool—is row become 
Tac plague and proverb of the Weavers 
loom: : 

No wool to work on, neither weft nor warp; 
Their pockets empty, and their Zomachs ſharp. 
Provod, in loud complaints to you they cry: 
Ladies, relieve the weavers 3 or they die! 

Forſabe your fiiks for ſtufs; nor think it ſtrange 
To Fikt your cloaths, Gnce you delight in char ge. 
Ore thing wita freedom J preſume to tell 
The men will ize you every bit as well. 

See, Iam dreſo'd from top to toe in ſtuff; 
And, by wy troth, I think Im fine enough: 
My wife alvires me more, and [wears ſhe never, 
In auy dre" 3, behell me ok fo clever, 

Ard, if a man be better in ſuch ware, 
What great advantage mutt it give the fair! 
Cur wool from lambs of innocence proceeds: 
Silk come from maggots, callicoes from weeds : 
Hence tis by ſad exnerience that we find 

dies in ſ.lks to vapours much inelio d 


* what are they but maggots in the mind? 
oF, | 


* 
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For which I think it reaſon to conclude 

That cloaths may change our temper like our food, 
Chintzes are gawdy, aud engage our eyes 

Too much about the party-colour'd dyes ; 
Although the luſtre is from you begun, 

We ice the rainbow, ard neglect the ſun, 

How ſweet and innocent 's the country maid, 
With ſmall exp-nce in native wool array'd; 
Who copies from the fields her homely green, 
Whil: by her ſhepherd with delight the 's ſeen! 
Should our fair ladies dreſs like her in wool, 
How much more lovcly, and how beautiful, 
Without their Indian drapery, they *d prove, 
Whilſt wonl would help to warm us into love ! 
Ther, lite the famous Argonauts of Greece, 
We d all contend to gain the Golden Fleece! 


oa 


EPILOGUE, BY THE DEAN, 
| Spoken by Mr. GrireiTn. 


WHT dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ſtage? 
When actors, who, at beſt, are hardly àvers, 
Will give a night of benefit to Weavers ? 
Stay—let me ſee, how finely will it ſound! 
Im:rimi:, from his Grace* an hundred pound, 
Peers, clergy, geutry, all are benefatorsz _ 
Aud th.n comes ia the en of the actors. 
Item, The agors freely gave a day 
The Poet had no more who made the Play. 

But whence this wondrous charity in Players? 
They learnt it not at Sermoas, or at Prayers: 
Under the roſe, ice here are none but friends, 


| (To own the truth) we have ſome private ends. 


Since waiting- women, lite exatting jades, 

Hold up the prices ot their old brocades 

We ll dreſe in ranufudlures made at home, 

Equip our 4ings and gereral: at the Comb, 

We lll rig from Meath-ſtreet Ægypt's haughty 
queen, 

Aud Antony ſhall court her in vaten. 

In blue ſroiloon Tall Hannibal be clad, 

And Scipio trail an Irith fur le laid. 

In drugget dreit, of thirteen pence a yard, 

See Philip's ſon amidſt his Per an guard; 

And proud Roxa a, fir'd with jealous rage, 

With fifty yards oi crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. 

In ſhort, our kings and princeſſes within ' 

Are all reſolv'd this project to begin; 

And you, our ſubjects, when you here reſort, 

Muit imitate the faſhion of the Court. 

Oh! could I fee this audience clad in f, 
Though money ?s ſcarce, we ſhould have trade 
: enough: 

But chte, brocades, and lace, take all away, 

And ſcarce a crown is left to ſee a play. 

berhaps- you wonder whence this friendſhip 
ſprings | 

Between the Weavers and us Play-houſe Kings 

But Wit and Weaving had the ſam? Deginving z 

Pallas firſt taught us Poetry and Spinning; 


* 4 r chbiſf:ob King, 


: + 4 "reet famous for WMoeollen Manufafur ee, 
R r 
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And, next, obſerve how this alliance fits, 

For Weavers now are juſt as poor as Wits ; 
Their brother quill-men, workers for the ſtave, 
For ſorry /iuff can get a crown a page; 

But Weavers will be kinder to the Players, 

And fell for twenty-pence a yard of theirs. 

And, to your knowledge, there is oiten leſs in 
The Poct*s wit, than in the Player's dreſſing. 


a 4 


A POEM, BY DR. DELANY, 
On the preceding Prelegue and E. log ue. 


e Femireo gereri tribuartur. “ 


HE Muſes, whom the richeſt flts array, 

Refuſe to fling their ſhining gowns away: 
The pencil clothes the Nin e in bright brocades, 
Ard gives each colour to the pictur'd maigs 
Far above mortal-dreſs the fitters ſEiue, 
Pride in their Indian robes, and muſt be fine. 
Aad ſtall two Bards in concert rhyme and huff, 
And fret theſe Muſes with their Play-houſe Rutt ? 

The Player in mimic piety may Norm, 

Deplore the Comb, and bid her Heroes arm: 
The arbitrary mob, 1a paltry rage, 

Tay curſe the Belles and Chintzes of the age: 
Yet fill the Artiſt Worm her Silk ſhall hare, 
And ſpin her thread of life in ſervice of the !a'r, 

The Cotton-plant, whom ſatire cannot blaſt, 
Shall bloom the ſavourite of theſe realms, and 


1 
Like yours, ye Fair, her fame from cenſure 
grows, 


Prevails in charms, and glares above her foes : 

Your injur'd plant ſhall meet a loud defence, 

And be the emblem of your innocence, 

Some Bard, perhaps, whole landlord was a 
| Weaver, | 

Penn'd the low Prologue, to return a favour : 

Some neighbour Wit, that would be in the 
vogue, | 5s 

Word with his friend, and wove the Epilogue, 

Who weaves the chaplet, or provides the bays, 

For ſuch Wool-gathering Sennetteers as theſe ? 

Hence then, ve lm un Witlings, that per- 
ſuade h ' 


Mifs Chloe to the faſhion ot her waid, . 


Shall the aide Hoop, that faucuid oi the town, 

Thus act ſub.ervient to a Poplin Gowr, ? 

Who d ſincll of u oc! all over? 77is enough 

The under-petticoat be made of ſtuff. 

Lord! to be wrapt in flannel juſt in May, 

When the fields dreſs'd in flowers appear fol 

gay! | 7 

And ſhall not Miſs be fower*d as well as they? 

In what weak cclours would the plaid ay- 
pear, 
Work'd to a quilt, or ſtudded in a chair! 
The kin, that vies with fk, would fret with 
ſtuß; ; 
Er who could bear in bed a thing ſo rough? 


POE M s. 


6 Ye Fawing Fair, how eminent that bed, 
Where the Chintze diamonds with the Silken 
Thread, 

Where ruſiling curtains call the curious eye, 

And boaſt the ſtreaks and paintings of the (ky! 

Of flocks they d have your milky ticking full; 

And all this for the bene ft of wocl! 

«© But where,” ſay they, „ ſhall we beſtow , 
« theſe Weavers 

«© That ſpread our fircets, and are ſuch piteout 
c cravers ?”? | 

The Silk-worms (brittle beings !) prone to fate, 

Demand their care to make their webs compl:te; 

Theſe may they tend, their promiſes receive; 

We cannot pay co muck for what they give! 


o 


— 


ON GAULSTOWN HOUSE. 


BY DR. DELANY*. 
» IS ſo old, and fo ugly, and yet ſo conve- 


nient, 
You ere ſometimes in pleaſure, though often in 
Pain in ?t : 


eaſe int; 

You may turn and ftretch at your length if you 
pleaſe in 't: | 

»Tis ſo little, the family live in a preſs in ?t, 

And poor Lady Betty has ſcarce room to dre.s 
n : 

'Tis ſo cold in the winter, you can't bear to lie 

in ; 

And ſo hot in the ſummer, you 're ready to fr 
in ; | 

Tis ſo brittle, would ſcarce bear the weight of 

| a tun 3 

Yet ſo haunch, that it keeps out a great deal of ſun: 

"Tis fo crazy, the weather with caſe beats quite 
through it, 

And you 're forc'd every year in ſome part to 
rer.cw it, : | 

Tis ſo ugly, ſo uſeful, ſo big, and fo little; 

is ſo taunch, and ſo crazy, io ſtrong, and 10 
brittle 3 h 

Tis at o time ſo hot, ard another ſo cold; 

It is part of the new, ar d part of the old; 

It 1s juſt half a bleſfir'g, and juſt half a curſe— 

' I with then, dear George, it were better er 

Worie, 


IHE COUNTRY-LITE. 

Part of a Summer ſpent at Goulfiewn= Horſe, 
HALIA, tell in ſober lays, if 
How George®, Ninf, Dan}, Dean g, Pals 

tlie ir days: 

» ee, Gorge Beet the fe. 
the Harl of Felwigere); <:here Dr. Sævift ar 5 

agreeable ſet of friends ſpent pert of the ſumner 


1721. # 
+ Daughter te the Eurl of Dr og hedny and 4 


ci ſe of Mr. lrecſiſers. 


* Mr, Rech fert. 


: 


»Tis ſo large, you may lodge a few friends wih 


Or 


s W IF T's F o E N. 


and, ould our Gaulſtcwn's art grow allow, 


Yet Neget quis car ui na Gallo? 

Here (by the way) by Gallus mean I 

Not Sheridan, bt friend Delauy. 

Begin, my Muſe. Firſt from our bowers 
We fally forth at diiterent hours ; 

At ſeven the Dean, in night-gown dreſt, 
Goes round the houſe to wake the reit; 

At nine, grave Nim, and George facetious, 
Go to the Dean, to read Lucretius 3 

At ten, my Lady comes and h-&tors, - 
And kiſſes George, and ends our lectures; 
Ard when ihe has him by the neck fait, 


Halls him, and ſcolds us down to breakiait 


We ſqua der there an hour or more, 
Aud then all hands, boys, to the oar; 
All, heteroclitz Dan except, 


Who neither tine nor order kept, 


But, by peculiar whimſes draw, 
Peeps in the ponds to look for pawn z 
U-:rices the work, or Dragoi.* rows, 
Gr mars a text, or mends his noſe 3 
Or—but proceed we in our journal 
At two, or after, we return all ; 

From the four cl:2ments aſſembling, 


10 


15 


20 
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Warn'd by the bell, all folks come trembling; 


From airy garrets ſome deſcend, 

Some from the lake's remoteit end: 

My Lord and Dean the tire jorſarez 

Dan l-aves the earthly ſpade and rates 

The loiterers quake, no corner hides them, 
And Lady Betty ſoundly chides them.. 

Now water 's brought, and dinner 's done: 
With « Church and King” the lady 's gone 3 
(Not reckoning hal an hour we pals 

In talcng o'er a moderate glaſs). 

Dan, growing drowſy, like a thief 

Steals off to doſe away his beef; 

And this mutt paſs for readiag Hammond 
While George and Dean go to backgaininon, 
George, Nin, and Dean, fer out at iour, 
Ad then again, boys, to the oar. 

But when the ſun goes to the. deep, 

(Not to diiturb him in his ſleep, 

Or mate arumbling ver his head, 

His candle out, and he a-bed) 

We watch his motions to a migute, 

And leave the Jaod when he goes in it. 

Now tinted in the ſhortening day, 

We go to prayers, ard then to play, 

Till ſupper comes ; and atter that 

We fit aa hour to drin't and chat. 

"Tis Iate—the old and younger pairs, 

By Adam“ lighted, walk up airs. 

Tie weary Dean goes to his chamber; 


Aud Nim and Dan to garret clamber, 
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T Eis brother, Mr, Film Rechſerty, who c 


called Mur cd, 
Muce. Rev. Daniel Fackſen, 
8 Dr. Swift. 
* A ſmall beat ſe called. 


- from hits great attachment to the 


T Mr. Roch forts father vas Lerd Chief Barn 


of the Exchequer in Ireland. 
; * The butler, 


| Thinks every ſyllable is true, 


So when the circle we have run, : 

The curtain falls, aud all is done, 60 
I might have mentiou'd ſeveral fats, 

Like epiſodes between the acts; 

And tell who loſes and who wins, 

Who gets a cold, who breaks his ſhins 

How Dan caught nothing in bis net, 6s 

And how the boatwas overſet. 

Fer brevity I have retrench'd 

How in the lake the Dean was drench*d ; 

It wo ld be an exploit to brag on, 

How valiant George rode o'er the Dragon; 70 

How Ready in the ſtorm he ſat, 55 

And ſavꝰ'd his car, but loſt his hat: f 

Now Nim (no hunter &-r could match him) 

Stil! brings us hares, when he can catch them: 

How {kiltully Dan mends his nets; 75 

How fortune fails him when he ſets ; 

Or how the Dean delights to vex 

The ladies, and lampoan their ſex. 

1 might have told how oft? Dean Percivale 

Diſplays his pedantry unmerciful z _ 80 

How haughtily h- cocks his noſe, | 

To tell what every ichool-boy tnows 

And with his firger and his thumb, 

Explaining, ſtrikes oppoſers dumb: 

But now there needs no more be ſaid on t, 85 

Nor how his wife, that female pedant, 

Shews all her ſecrets of houſe-keepivg z 

For ca:dles how ſhe trucks her dripping 3 

Was forc'd to ſend three miles for yeaſt, 

To brew her ale, and raiſe her paſte; 90- 

Tell, every thing that you can think of, 

How ſhe cur d Charly of the chin=cough; 

What gave her brats and pigs the meaſles, 

And how her doves were kilbd by weaſels : 

HO] jowler howPd, and what a fright 95 

She had with dreams the other night. | 
But now, i:nce I have gone ſo far on, 

A word or two of Lord Chief Baron: 

And tell how tl: weight he ſets 

On all Whig papers and Gazettes; _*. 06 

But cor the politics of Pue, | 


And ſince he owns the King of Sweden 

Ts dead at laſt, without evading, 

Now all his hopes are in the (zar: 

«<< Why, Mufcovy is not ſo far: > 
« Dawn the Black Sea, and up the Streights, 
&« Ard ig a month he 2s at your gates 

% Perhaps, ſrom what the pac et brings, 

« By Chrit'mas we ſhall fee firavge things“ 110 
Way ſhould. I tell of ponds and drains, 

What om we met with for our pains ; 

O frarrows tam'd, and nuts innumerable 

To choal: the girls, and to conſume a rabble ? 
But you, who arc a ſcholar, ko. 113 
How tran bent all things are below, 

How pro e to change is human life! 

Laſt night arriv'd (lem“* and his wife 

This gra d event hath broke cur meaſures; 
Their reign began with eruel ſeizures ; 120 
The Dean muſt with his quilt ſupply 
The bed in which thoſe tyrants lie ; 


* Ar. Clement Barry. 
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dim loft his wig- block, Dan his jordan 
(My lady fays, ſhe can't af ord one); 
George is half-ſcar*d out of his wits, 125 
For Flem gets all the dainty bits. 
Her ce/orth expect a different ſurvey, 
This houſe will ſoon turn topſy-turvey: 
They talk of further alterations, 


Which cauſes many ſpeculations. 130 


THOMAS SHERIDAN, CLERK, 
TO GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEZAN, ESQ, 
July 15, 1721, at night, 
1 'D have you t' know, George“, Dau, Dear}, 
8 and Nimg, | 
That I ve learned how verſe Y compoſe rim, 
Much better b? halt th'n you, wr you, wr him, 
And th't Id rid*cule their *nd your tlato-tiim, 
Ay? It then, p'rnaps, ſays you, t's a m'rry 
whim 
With *bundance of mark'd notes i' th? rim, 
So th't I ovght n't for t' be moreſe nd t* look 
rim, f 
Think n't your p'ftle put m' in a meagrim z 
Though 'n rep't't op das, I'ppear ver? iim, 
TH laſt bow] 't Belſramꝰs did m' head t' iwim, 
So ttt I Fd man? aches n ry ſcuhbꝰd limb, 
Cauſe thy? top of th” bowl I h d oft us'd t' ſł im; 
And b'ſides D/lan? ſwears th't 1 1d ſwall w'd 
ſor] brim» | ; 
mers, ®nd that my vis*ge 's covertd oe r with r'd 
pimples : m'r'o'er though m' ſeull were (s' tis 
n't) 's ſtrong's tim- 
ber, 't muſt have ak d. Th' clans of th' c'llcdge 
Sanh'drim, h 
Pres'nt ther humbP and ſfect' nate reſpedts ; that 
's © ſay, D'lan', *2hlin, P. Lud], Die? St wart, 
H'lſpam, capt'n Prr' Walmſl', nd Long ſlenks 
Timm. N DEED 


GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN?'S ANSWER, 


T YEAR Sheridan! a gentle pair 

Of Gavlfiown lads (for ſuch they are), 
Beides a brace of grave divines, 
Adore the ſmoothiieſs of thy lines 
Smooth as our baſon's {Iver flood, 
Ere George had robb'd it of its mud; 
Smoother than Pegaſus? old ſhoe, 
Ere Vulcan comes to make hiin new, 
The board on which we ſet our a—s, 
Is ror ſo ſmooth as are thy verſes, 


_ Compar'd vrith which (and that *s enough) 
A fomething-iron itſelf is rough, 


Nor praiſe ? leſs that renmoiton, 
By modern pocts call'd eliſion, 


* (ee. Nec ert. T Mr. Fackſon, 


+ Tr. Se:jt. SF. Rech fert. 
Vr. Faies Ste, fer d, iter cards biſtep of 
Cleyne. | ; 


POEM S. 


j 


Wich which in proper ſtation phc'd, 


Thy poliſy'd lines are 1 rmly bracd, 

Thus a.wile taylor is not pinching, 

But turns at every ſcam and inch in; 

Or elſe, be ſure, your broacecloth breeches 
Will ne'er be imcoth, nor held thetr ftitches, 
Thy vorſe, like bric ts, defy the weather, 
When ſmooth'd by rubbing them together; 
Thy words ſo cloſely wedgd and ſhort are 
Like walls, more la ing without mortar ; 
By leaving out the necdleſs vowels, 

You ave the charge of lime and trowels, 
One letter till anotlier lock x, 

Each groove and dove-taria live a box, 
Thy Muſe is tnekt-up and ſuceinct; 

In chains thy ſyllables are lin? t; 

Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 

( loie as the Macedonian phalas x; 

Gr like the zwmbs of the Romans, 


Win ferceſt foes coul! hroat by no means, 


The critick to his grief w Il fnd, 
How firmly theſe winder tures bind. 
So, in the kin dred painter's art, 
The Fortening 15 the niceſt part. 
Philologers of future ages, 


How will they pore upon thy pages! 


Nor will they dare to break the joints, 

But help thee to be read with points: 

Or elſe, to ſ ew their learned lahour, you 
May bazikward be perus'd like Hebrew, 
Where they need not loſe a bit 

Or of thy harmony or wit. 

Te make a work completely fine, 

Number and weight and meaſfrye join; 
Then all muſt grant your lines are weighty, 


Where thirty weigh as much as eighty. 


All muft allow your numbers more, 
Where twenty lines exceed fourſcore; 

Nor can we thin« your meaſure ſhort, 
Where I-ſs than forty l a guart, 

With Alexandrian in the cloſe, 
Loi:g, long, loug, long, like Dan's long noſe, 


GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN'S INVI TATION 
TO THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


Gaulftown, Aug. 2d, 1721. 
FEAR Tom, this verſe, which however the 


beginning may appear, yet in the end's 


607 metre, 
Is ſent to deſre that, whey your Auguſt vacation 
comes, your friends eu meet here, 
For why ſhould you ſtay in that filthy hole, I 
mean the city ſo ſmoaky, 
When you have not one friend left in town, or at 
leaſt not one that 's , 70 joke ww? ye? 


For, as for hooeſt John*, though I'm not ſure 


on 't, yet Ill be gang n lejt he : 
Be gone down to the county of Wexford with 
that great peer the Lord 4»g/eſey. 


#* Suppoſed to be Dr. Walmſley, 


B. 


ON 


s$ wiirT's 


Oh! but J forgot; perhaps, by this time you 
may hve one come to town, but I dort know 
wither he be friend or fee, Leluryy 

Put, however, if hz come, bring him down, and 
vou fi-gll go back in a fortnight, for I :.now 
there os no /feloying ye. 

Oh! J forgot too; 1 believe there may be one 
more: I mean that great fat joker, friend Fel. 
aum, ve | 5 N : 

That wrote the prologue®, and if you ſtay with 
hin, depend on 't, in the end he /, farm ye. 

ring down Long Sbanks Jim too; but, now 
thing 0n?t, he's rotyet come from Cour tequn, | 
] fancy 

For I heard, a month ago, that he was down 
there a-ccurthng [ly Nuncy. 

However, bring down yourſelf, and you brirg 
down all; for to ſay it WEe Muy ventures 

In thee Delany's ſpleen, Johws mirth, Helans 
jokes, aud the ſoft ſoul of amorous Femmy, 
ener, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


i kad ſorgot to defire you to bring down what I 
ſay you have, and you'll believe me as ture as 
a gar, and ewn it, 

I mean, what no other mortal in the uriverſe can 
boalt of, your own ſpirit of un, ard exon /. 
And now I hope you ll excuſe this rhy ming, 

which I mutt fay is (though written ſomewhat | 
at Vrge trim and clean, 
And fo J conclude, with bumble reſpe&s as 
uſual, Your molt dutitul and obedient 
GEorGE-NiM=Da x-Ds a x» 


— —— 


TO GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN, Eſq. 
Upon his incomparable VERSES, &cz 
By Dr, DELANx, in SnERIDAAU“75 Name. 


I, human compound quadrifarious, f 
Invincible as Wight Briareus! : 

Bail! dovbly-doubled mighty merry one, 
Stronger than triple-body*d Ger yon! 
© may. your valineſs deign t' exeuſe 
The prai:es of a puny Muſe, 
Unable in her utmoit flight, 
To reach thy huge Colo an height, 
T attempt to write li«e thee were frantig, 
Whoſe lines ere, like thyſelf, giga tic. 

Yet let me hi-, in bumbler {trains 
Thy vad, thy bold Camby) an vein, 
Four'd out © enrich thy native ile, 
As Egypt went to be with Nile. 
Ch, how I joy to ſee thee wander, 
In may a winding loofe meander, 
In circling mezes, ſmooth and ſupple, 
Aid ending in a clink quadruple 3 

* One ſpoken by youre Putland, in 1720, befor® 
Epolytuss, In waich Dr. Sheridan (<w/.0 had <orite 
ten a prologue for the occa ſien c m8! une pecſedly 
and egregſeuſiy laughed at. Beth the prologues ar- 


printed in the ec Supplement to Scui fiꝰa Wor ts.) N. 


For, though from thee he much may pare, 


With Roman elegance of tate, 


To what, to what ſhall I compare it? 


| That we walk all about, like a horſe in a pound, 
And, beſorewe find either, our noddles turn round. 
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Loud, yet agreeable withal, 

Like rivers rattling in their ſall! 
Thie ſure, is poetry divine, 

Where wit and majeſty combine; 

Where every line as huge as ſeven, 

f firetewd in length, would reach to Heaven t 
Here all comparing would be ſlandering, 

Ihe leaſt is more than Alexardrire, 

Againſt thy verſe Time fees with pain, 
He whets hig envious ſcythe in vain 1 


Yet much thou ſtill wilt have to ſpare. 
Thou haſt alone the il] to feaſt 


Who haft of rhymes as vaſt reſources 
As Pompey®s caterer of courſes, 
Ch thou, of all the Nine in pir'd! a 
My Ianguid foul, with teaching tir'd, 
How is it raptur d, when it thinks 
On thy harmonious ſet of clinks ; 
Each anſwering each in various rhymes 
Lice Echo to St. Patric 's chimes ! | 
Thy Muſe, majeſtic in her rage, 
Moves lixe Statira on the ſtage ; - 
A ꝗ ſcarcely can one page ſuſtain 
Fhe length of ſuch a flowing train: 
Her train, of variegated dye, 
Sh-w+ like Thaumantia's in the ſky; 
Alike they glow, alike. they pleaſe, ' 
Alike impreſt by Phebus? rays. : 
Thy verſe—(Ye Gods! I cannot bear it) 
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'Tis like, what J have oft' heard ſpoke on, 

Tue famous ſtatue of Laocoon. 5 

111 like 0 yes, tis very like it, 

The long, long ſtring, with which you fly kite. 
is like what you, and one or two more, : 
Raar to your Echo* in good. humour; 

And every couplet thou haſt writ 

Conclude li'ze Rattabewohittaheanhitf, 


To Mr. THOMAS SHERIDAN, | 
Upon his Verſes written in Circles, By Dr. Sw ir r. 


: never was known that circular letters, 

By humble compainoas, were ſeat to their 
betters: | 

And, as to the ſubjeQ, our judgment, meher&!e, 

Is this, that you argue like fools in a eirele. 
But now for your verſes; we tell you, imprimzs, 
The ſegment ſo large 'twixt your reaſon and 
rhy me is, 8 | 


Sufficient it were, one would thiak, in your mad 
raut. 

To give us your meaſures of line by a quadrant. 

But we took our dividers, and found your -und 
metre, 

In each ſingle verſe took up a diameter. 

But how Mr. Sheridan, came you to venture 

George, Dan, Dean and Nim, to place in the 
centre f? 


* At Gaulſiozon there ig remarkable famous echo. 


1 Theſe were all written in circles. 5 


| + 4n alluſion to the ſound produced by the echo. 
t Thar figures were in the centre of the werſfery 
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»Twill appear, to your coſt, you are fairly tre- 


For the chord of your circle is now in their hand; 


Ti 


By which your jade Pegaſus, fixt in a tether, 
As her betters are us'd, ſhall be laſh'd round the | 


Three fellows with whips, and the Dean holds 
Will Handcock declares, you are out of your 
To eneroach on his art by writing of bombaſs 3 |. 
And has taken juſt now a firm reſolution 

To anſwer your ſtyle without circumlocution. 


Lady Betty* preſents you her ſervice moſt 


And is not afraid your worſhip will grumble, 
That ſhe makes of your verſes a hoop ſor Miſs 


- Which is all at preſent ; and ſo I remain— 


ENDE SHERIDAN*S| 


«c 


66 
cc 


R.ply*d, « Boneſt iriend, Ive conſder'd thy 


ce 


60 
rr 


* 


c 
cc 


- 
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pann'd, 


e chord, or the radius, it matters not whether, 


ring, 
the ſtring. f 


compaſs, 


bumble, 
TamfF, 


* 


* 


CIRCULAR VERSES, 
By Mr. George R chfort. 


[ 
| 
ITH muſick and poetry equally bleſt, | 
A bard thus Apollo moſt humbly ad- 
© dreft: 
Great Author of harmony, verſes, and light! | 
Aſſi ted by thee, 1 both fiddle and write. ö 
Yet unheeded I ſcrape, or J ſeribble all day ; | 
My verſe is neglected, my tune 's thrown 
&« away. 5 | | 
Thy ſubſtitute here, Vic2-Apollc}, a'ſcains 
To vouch for my numbers, or liſt to my 
cc trains; | | 
Thy manual ſignet refuſes to put | 
To the airs I produce from the pen or the gut. 
Be thou then propitious, great Phœbus; and 


“ grant 

Relief, or reward, to my merit, or want. 

Though the Dean and Delany tranſcendent!y , 
« ſhine, 

O brighten one ſolo or ſonnet of mine! 

With them I'm content thou ſhould'ſt make 
ce thy abode : | 

But vihit thy ſervant in jig or in ode. 

Make one work immortal; *tis all J requeſt.” 

Apollo lool2d pleas'd; and, reſolving to jeſt, 


« caſe; 
Nor diſlike thy well-meaning and humourous 
ce face. | | 
Thy pctition J graut: the boon is not great: 
Thy works ſhall continue z and here 's the 
% receipt. 
On rondeaus hereafter thy fiddle-ſtrings ſpend: 
Write verſes in circles; they never ſhall end,» 


* The lady of Geerpe Rechſort, Aſg. 
FT Ms Themaſer, Ludy Betty's daughter. 


ON DAN JACKSON'S PICTURE, 
CUT IN S'LK AND PAPER. 


O fair Lady Betty, Dan fat for his picture, 
1 And dety'd her to draw him fo oft' as he 
| prguwd her. | 
He knew ſhe ?d no pencil or colouring by her, 
And 3 be thought he might ſafely deſy 
oy: | 
Come ſt, ſays my Lady; then whips up her 
ſciilar, / 
And cuts out his coxcomb in filk in a trice, Sir, 
Pan fat with attention, and ſaw with ſurprize 
How ſhe lengthen'd his chin, how ſhe hollow d 
his eyes; 
But flatter'd himſelf with a ſecret conceit, 


] ady Betty obſerv'd it, then pulls out a pin, 
Aud varies the grain of the ſtuff to his grin; 
And, to make roaſted filk to reſemble his raw. 
bone, 5H 
he rais'd up a thread to the jet of his jaw-bone; 
Till at length in exacteſt proportion he ro, 
From the crown of his head to the arch of his 
noſe. | 
And : Lady Betty had drawn him with wig and 
2, 
»Tis certain the copy bad out-done the original. 
Well, that 's but my outſitde, ſays Dan with a 
vapour. | 
Say. you ſo, ſays my Lady; I've lin'd it with 
Paper, | 
SE Par R. DELANT ſcalp. 


— 


ON THE SAME PICTURE 


LARISSA draws her ſcifars from the caſe, 
HD To draw the lines of poor Pan Jackſon's 
One ſloping cut made ſorehead, noſe, and chin; 
A nic': produc'd a mouth, and made him wm 


Such as in taylors? meaſure you have ſeen, 


But i were wanting his grimalkin eyes, 


For which grey worſted-ſtocking paint ſupplies, 

Th? unravePd thread through needle's eye con- 
veyꝰ d : 

Transferr'd itſelf in to his paſte-bnard head. 

Pow came the ſeiſſars to be thus out-done ? 


| The needle had an eye, and they had none. 


O won drous force of art! now look at Dan 
You U ſwear the paſte-board was the better man. 
&« The devil”? ſays he, “ the head is not {0 
full!“ > 
Indeed it is—behold the paper ikull. 
| | Tuo. SUERIDAN ſculp, 


ON THE SAME PICTURE. 


AN?S evil genius in a trice . _ 
Had ſtripp'd him of his coin at dice, 
Chloe, obſerving this diſgrace, 


5 Se „ Apollo to the Dean,“ p. 307. 


| On Pam cut out his rue ſul face. 


That his thin lantern jaws all her art would defeat, 
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By G—, ſays Dan, *tis very hard, 
Cut out at dice, cut out at card! 
G. Rocnrorrt, ſcult- 


E. 


— 


ON THE SAME PICTURE. 
LF. ng you three merry poets traffic 


To give us a deſcription graphic 
Ol Dan's large noſe in modern Sapphic: 
I ſpend my time in making Sermons, 
Or writing libels on the Germans, 
Or murmuring at Whigs' preferments. 


But when I would find rhyme for Rochfort, 
And look iu Engliſh, French, and Scotch tor ?t, 
At laſt I'm fairly fore'd to botch for ?t. 

Bid Lady Betty recolle& her, 0 

And tell, who was it could direct her 

To draw the face of ſuch a ſpectre. 


J muſt conſeſs, that as to me, Sirs, | 
Though I ne%er ſaw her hold the ſciſſars, 
LI now could ſafely ſwear it is hers, 


Tis true, no noſe could come in better; 
is a vait ſubject ſtuff d with matter, 
Which all may handle, none can flatter. 


Take courage, Dan; this plainly ſhows, 
That not the wiſeſt mortal knows 
What fortune may befall his noſe, 


Shew me the brighteſt Iriſh toaſt, 
Who from her lover e' er could boaſt 
Above a ſong, or two at moſt; 


For thee three poets now are drudg ing all 

To praiſe the cheeks, chin, noſe, the bridge and all, 
Both ot the picture and original. 

Thy noſe's length and fame extend 

So far, dear Dan, that every friend 

Tries who ſhall have it by the end. 


And ſuture poets, as they riſe, 
Shall read with envy aud ſurpriſe 
Thy noſe outikining Czlia's eyes. 


Jo x. Swirr. 


DAN JACKSON?'S DEFENCE. 


; My verſe little better you ll find than my face is» 
Aword to the wiſe t piftura f ceſis. 


1 merry lads, with envy ſtung, 
Becauſe Dan's face is better hung, 
Combia'd in verſe to rhyme it down, 
And in its place fit up their own 3 

As it they 2d run it down much better 
By number of their fest in metre, 

Er that its red did cauſe their ſpite, 
Which made tnem draw in black and white, 
Pe that as *lwill, this is mot true, 

Trev were inſpird by what they drew, 
Let them ſuch criticks know, my face 
Gixes them their comelineſs aud Lrace: 


| 


Ard then the ladies, I ſuppoſe, 
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Whilſt every line of face does bring 

A line of grace to what they ſung. L 
But yet, methinks, though with diſgrace 
Both to the picture and the face, , 
I ſhould name them who do rehearſe 
The ſtory of the picture-farce; 

The Squire, in French as hard as one, 
Or ſtrong as rock, that 's all as one, 

On face, on cards is very briſk, Sirs, 
Becauſe on them you play at whiſk, Sirs. 
But much I wonder, why my crany 
Should envy'd be by De-cl-any ; 

And yet much more, that hali-name ſake 
Should join a party in the freak: 

For ſure I am it was not ſafe 

Thus to abuſe his better half, 

As I ſhall prove you, Dan, to be, 
Divijm and conjunctively. 

For if Dan love not Sherry, can 

Sherry be any thing to Dan? 

This is the caſe whene*er you ſee 

Dan makes nothing of Sherry; 

Or ſhould Dan be by Sherry o'erta'en, 
Then Dan would be poor Sherridane ; 
»Tis hard then he ſhould be decry'd 

By Dan with Sherry by his ide. 

But, if the caſe muſt be ſo hard, 

That faces ſuffer by a card, 

Let criticks cenſure, what care I? 
Back-biters only we dety ; 

Faces are free from injury. 


— — 
2 TO 


MR. ROCHFORT'S REPLY. 
db ſay your face is better hung 


In not explaining, you are wrong | 
to us, Sir. 
Becauſe we thus muſt fate the cafe, 
That you have got a banging face, 
Thy untimely end ?s a damn'd ditgrace 
of nooſe, Sir. 
But yet be rot can down: I fee 
A w-aver will your har gman be; 
You ?l] only hang in tapeiry 
with many. 


Will praiſe your longitude of noſe, 
For lateut charms within your clothes. 
dear Danny. 
Thus will the fair of every age h 
From all parts make their pilgrimage, 
Worſtip thy noſe with pious rage 
| ol love, Sir, 
All their religion will be ſpent 
About thy woven monument, 
And not one oriſon be ſent 
| to Jove, Sir, 
You the fam'd idol will become, 
As gardens grac*d in ancient Rome, 


| By matrogs worſbip'd xn the gloom 


of night. 


Than ours by what? by noſe or tongue? 
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322 SWIFT'S 
O happy Dan! thrice happy ſurs! 
Thy fame for ever ſhall endure, 
Who after death can love ſecure 
at ſight. 

So far I thought it was my duty . 
To dwell upon thy bogited heauty; 
Now III proceed a word or two t' ye, 

in anſwer 


To that party where you carry on 
This paradox, that rock and ſtone 
In your opinion are all one. | 
How can, Sir, 


A man of reaſoning fo profound 
So ftupidly be run aground, 
As things ſo differently to coafound 
t' our ſenſes? 


Except you judg'd them by the knock 
Of near an equal hardy block: 
Such an experimental ſtroke 
convinces, 


Then might you be, by dint of reaſon, 
A proper judge on this occaſion ; 
*Gainit feeling there 's no diſputation, 
: is granted, 
Therefore to thy ſuperior wit, 
Who made the trial, we ſubmit ; 
They head to prove the truth of it 

we wanted, 


In one aſſertion you re to blame, 
Where Dan and Sherry 's made the ſa ne, 
Endeavouring to have your name 

| refin'd, Sir. 
You I ſee moſt groſsly you miſtook: 
If you conſult your ſpelling-book, 
(The better half you ay you took) 

you ?ll find, Sir, 


8, N, E, fe—andR, I, „i, 

Both put together make Sherry; 

D, A, N, Dax—makes up the three 
ſyllables. 

Dan is but one, and Aerri two; 

Then, Sir, your choice will never do; 

There ore I've turn'd, my friend, on you 
the tables. 


BR. DELANY'S REPLY. 
SSIST me, my Muſe, whilt 1 labour to 


| limn him: 

Credite. Piſones, ißii tubule per ſim lem. 

You look aud you write with ſo different a grace, 

That 2 your verſe, though I did not your 
ace, 

And to him that thinks rightly, there 's reaſon 
enough, 8 

*Cauſe one is as ſmooth as the other is rough. 

But _ I'm amaz'd you ſhould think my 
elign 

Was to rhyme down your noſe, or your harle- 
quin grin, 

Which you youriclf wonder the de'el ould 
malign, | | 0 


POEM S. 


And if 'tis ſo ſtrange, chat your monſterthip's 
| crany 
Should be envy'd by him, much leſs by Delany, 


Though I own to you, When I conſ der it richer, 


I envy the painter, altho gh not the pid ure. 
Aud juily :! e 's envy'd, ice a fiend of Hell 
Was never drawn right but by her aud Rapbacl. 
Next, as to the charge, which you tell us is 
true, 


That we were in ſpir'd by the ſubject we drew 


Inſpir'd we were, and well, Sir, you knew it, 
Yet wot by your noſe, but the fair one that drew 
it: | 


Had your noſe been the Muſe, we had ne%cr been | 


_ _wfpird, 

though perhaps it might juſtly ?ve been ſaid we 

were Fr'd. 
As to the diviion of words in your ſtaves, 

{ike my couatrymans horn-2omb, into thre: 
hatves, x 

I meddle not with 't, but preſume to make 
merry. 

You call'd Dan ohe Half, and bother half Sherry: 

Now it Dan 's a hat, as you call 't, oer and ver, 

Then it can't be dery'd that Sherry''s two more: 

For pray give me leave to ſay, Sir, for all you, 

That Sherry 's at leaſt of double the velue. 

But perhaps, Sir, you did it to fill up the verſe : 

So crouds in a concert (lie a*tors in farce) q 

Play two parts in one, when ſcrapers 1 
ſcare>, 

But be that as twill, you 'I know more anon, 
Sir, 

When Sheridan ſends to Merry Dan anſwer, 


SHERIDAN*S REPLY. 


HREE merry lads you own we are 
Pis very true, and tree from care; 
But envious we cannot bear, 
| believe, Sir. 


For, were all forms of beauty thine, 
Were you like Nereus ſoſt and fine, 


We ſhoul:! not in the leaſt repine, 


or grieve, Sir, 


Then krow from us, moſt beauteous Dun, 
Tl-:1t ronghpeſ bet hecomes a man 3 


'Tis women ſhould be pale and wan, 


. and taper. 


And all your tri ling heaux and fore, 
Who comb their brows, and eek their chops, 
Are but the 0:{spring of toy={hops, 

| meer vapour. 


We now your morning-hours yeu Pais 
To cul} and gather out a hee; 

Is this the way you tare your glaſs ? ; 
: Forbear it. 


Thoſe loads of paint upon your toilet, 
Will never mend your face, but ſpoil it; 
It lou'ss as if you did par-boil it: 


Deink claret. 


— 2 


Ppt, A Cu 


3 


On; 


Ir, 


lare t. 


Then which of us two is the quaint- 


I not a penny often found 
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Your cheeks, by ſleeking, are ſo lean, 

That they ?re like Cynthia in the wane. 

Or breaſt of gooſe when ?tis pick'd clean, 

| or pullet. 

See what by drinking you have done: 

You've made your phiz a ſkeleton, 

From the long diſtance of your crown 5 
| | t your gullet ! 


n 


— — 


A REJOINDER, 
BY THE DEAN, IN JACKSON'S NAME. 


W with ſaying grace and prayer, 
I haften down to copitry air, 3 
To read your anſwer, and prepare 
5 reply tot. 
But your fair lines ſo greſsly flatter, 
Pray do they praiſe me, or beſpatter ? 
I muſt ſuſpect you mean the latter 8 
Ah! ſly-boot! 
It muſt be ſo! what elſe, alas, 
Can mean by culling of a face, 
And all that ſtuff of toilet, glaſs, 
and box- comb? 
But be 't as twill, this you muſt grant, 
That you 're a dawb, whit but paint; 


er coxcomb ? 
I value not your jokes of nooſe, _ 
Your gibes, and all your foul abuſe, 
More than the dirt beneath my ſhoes, 
= nor fear it, 
Yet one thing vexes ine, I own, 
Thou ſorry ſcare-crow of ſkin and bone; 
To be calPd lean by a ſkeleton, 
who d bear it? 
is true indeed, to curry friends, 
You ſeem to praiſe, to make amends, 
Aud yet, before your ſtanza ends, 
you flout me 
Bout latent charms beneath my cloaths ; 
For every one that knows mc knows 
That I have nothing like my noſe 
about me, 
I pass now where you fleer and laugh, 
*Cauſe J call Dan my better half! 
Oh there you think you have me ſafe ! 


But hold, Sir. 


To be much greater than a pound? 
By your good leave, my molt profound 
and bold, Sir. 
Dan 's noble mettle, Sherry baſe; 
So Dan 's the better, though the leſs: 
An ounce of gold 's worth ten of braſs, 


| , dull pedant ! 
As to your ſpelling, let me ſee, 
if SHE makes ſnher, and RI makes ry, 
Good ſpelling-maſter ! Your crany 
| : | has lead on ?t, 


Henceforth ackuowledge, that a noſe 
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ANOTHER REJOINDER, 
BY THE DEAN, IN JACKSON'S NAME. 


RK E days for anſwer I have waited ; 
I thought an ace you *d n&er have bated z 
And art thou forc'd to yield, ill-fated 


Of tliy dimenſion 's fit for proſe; 

But every one that knows Dan, knows 
| © thy maſter, 

Bluſh for ill-ſpelling, for ill-lines, 1 

And fly with hurry to ramines 3 | 

Thy fame, thy genius now declines, 

| proud boaſter, 

T hear with ſome concern you roar, 

And fly ing think to quit the ſcore 

By clapping billets on your door 

. and poſts, Sir, 

Thy ruin, Tom, I never meant; 

I'm griev'd to hear your baniſnment, 

But pleas'd to find you do relent 


J mauPd vou, when you look'd ſo bluff, 
But now I ll ſecret keep your ſtuff ; 
For know, profration is enough 


to th? lion, 


SHERIDAN'S SUBMISSION. 
BT THE DEAN. . 
« Cedo jam, miſeræ cognoſcens præmia rixæ, 
Ci rixa eſt, ubi tu pulſas, ego vapulo tantum.“ 
POOR Sherry, inglorious, . 

To Dan the victorious, 


Prefents, as ?tis fitting, 
Petition and greeting. 


TO you victorious and brave, 

Your now-ſubdued and ſuppliant flave 
Moſt humbly ſues for pardon ; 

Who when I fought ſtill cut me down, 


And when I vaniſh?d fled the town, 


Purſued and laid me hard on. 


Now lowly crouch'd I cry peccavi, 
And pro'trate ſupplicate por ma vie: 
Your mercy I rely on: 
For you, my conqueror and my king, 
In pardoning, as in puniſhing, 
Will ſhew yourſelt a lion. 


Alas! Sir, I had no defgn, 
But was unwarily drawn in 
For ſpite I neꝰer had any: 
>Twas the damn?d *ſquire with the hard name 3 
The debel too that ow'd me a ſhame, 
The devil and Delany 3 


They tempted me t' attack your highneſs, 
And then, with wonted wile and flyneſs, 
They left me in the lureh: 
Unhappy wretch! for now, I ween, 
Je nothing left to vent my ſpleen 
But ferula and birch ; 


Vor. V. 


8 6 


poe taſter? 


and cry on. 
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And they, alas! yield ſmall relief, 
Seem rather to renew my grief; 
My wounds bleed all anew : 
For every ſtroke goes to my heart, 
And at each laſh I feel the (mart 
Of laſh laid on by you. 


— 


| To the Rev. DANIEL JACKSNN 3 
To be humbly preſented. by Mr. SHERIDAN in 
Perſon, with Reſpect, ants and . 


Dean Dan, 


ERE I return my truſt, nor aſk 
One penny for remittance ; 
If I have well perform'd mv taſk, 
Pray ſend me an ac uittance. 


Too long I bore this weighty pack, 
As Hercules the ky 3 

Now take him vou, Dan Atlas, back, 
Let me be ftander-by, 


Not all the witty things you ſpeak 

In compaſs of a day, | 
Not half the puns you make a week, 
Should bribe his longer ſtay. 


With me you left him out at nurſe, 
Yet are you not my debtor ; ; 

For, as he hardly can be worſe 
I ue%er could make him 5 


He rhymes and puns, and puns and rhymes, 
Juſt as he did before; 
And, when he 7% lad a hundred times, 
He rhy mes and puns the more. 


When rods are laid on ſchool-boys bums, 
The more they ſriſis and ſkip . x 

The ſchool-boy*s top but louder hums, 
The more they uſe the Whip. i 


Thus, a lean beaſt beneath a load 
(A beaft of Iriſh breed) : 

Will, in a tedibus, dirty road, 
Outgo the praucing Reed. 

You knock him down and down in vain, 
And lay him Fat before ye: 

For, ſoon as he gets up again, 

He ll ſtrut, and ery, Hiclerla / 
At every ſtroke of mine he fell: 
»Tis true he roar?d and cry'd; 

But his impenetrable ſhell 
Could feel no harm be ſide. 


The tortoiſe thus, with motion Now, 
Will clamber up a wall; 

Yet, ſenſeleſs to the hardeſt os 
Gets nothing but a fall. 


Dear Dan, then, why ſhould you, or rl, 
Attack his pericrany? 
And, ſince it is in vain to try, 


We l fend. him to Delany. 


p 


= 


WW 


rer. 


Lean Tom, when I ſaw him, lat week, on his 
horſe awry, 

Threaten'd loudly to turn me to ſtone with his 
ſorcery... 

But, I think, little Dan, that, in ſpight of what 

our foe ſays, 

He will find I. iba Ovid and his Metamorphoſes, 

For omitting the frft (where I make a compu- 
riſon, 

With a ſort of alluſion to Putland * or Harriſon) 

Yet, by my deſcription, you Al find he in ſhort is 

A pack and a garran, a top and a tortoiſe, 


So I hope from henceforward you ne*er will aſk, 


can I maul 
This teazing, conceited, rude, inſolent animal? 
And, if this rebuke might turn to his benefit, 


N (For I pity the man) 1 ff ould be glad then of it. 


TH HT SHERIDAN; 
Ox His © ART or PuXxxinG,” 


HY I ten thouſand mouths and tengurs, 
Had I ten thouſand Pair of Junge, 

Ten thouſand ſcu/ls with brains to think. 
Ten thouſand Van e of ink, 

Tea thouſand hands and pens, to write 

Thy praiſe 1%d /zdy day and night, 

Oh may thy Work for ever live! 
(Dear Tom, a friendly zeal forgive) 
May no vile mifcreant ſaucy Cook 
Preſume to tear thy /ear ned Book, 

To. ge his Peco for nicer h 

Or pi it on the Turkeys breaſ 

Keep it from pay y bd or Hag, 

From breiling fiale, or fritters fing, 
From lighting ite, or maiing fſnutt, 

Or cafry up a feather muff; 

From all the ſeveral ways the Grocer 
(Who to the T-arned world's a foe, Sir) 
Has found in 7wvi/iizp, folding, tac ting, 
His Grains ud ours at once a racking, 
And may it never cu the head, 

Ot either /ving ler& or dead! 

Thus, when all dan gers they have paſt, 
Your leaves, like /caves of braſe, iball laſt. 


| No Haft {tall from a Cr ticks br -eatny 


By vile /»{e©ron, cauſe their death, 
Till they in nes at laſt expire, 
And help ie fet the world on fire. 


STELLA TO DR. SWIFT, 
On his Birth-day, Nov, 20, 1721. 


T. Patrick's Dean, your country?s pride, 
My early and my only, guide, 
Let me among the ret attend, 4 
Your pupil and your humble friend, 


b * Alludi ng 70 the Prolog ue, mentioned above 5. 319. 


* 
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To celebrate in female ſtrains | IF I perform this tali: with pain, 


Arentem dominum, fit tibi terra levis. 


Tu quoque depoſtum ſerves, neve opprime, 
marmor; 


Amphora non meruit tam pretioſa mori. 


The &:y that paid your mother's pains; Let me of partial fate complain 1 
Deſceud to take that tribute due You every year the debt enlarge, 1 
In gratitude alone to you. I grow leſs equal to the charge: 55 
When men began to call me fair, 5 In you cachvirtue brighter ſhines, "of 
| You interpos*d your timely care; But my poetic veiu Goclines ; : k 4 
You early taught me to deipiſe My harp will ſoon in vain be ſtrung, T4 
7 The ogling ot a coxcomb's eyes; And all your virtues left unſung : . 
| Suew'd where my judgment was miſplac'd; For none among the upſtart race 115 
Re find my fancy and my taſte. My Of Poets dare ailume my place; "Ta 
Behold that beauty juſt decay?d, Your worth will be to them unknown, THE. 
; Invoking art to nature's aid ; They muſt have Stella's of their own 3 Mit 
Foriook by her admiring train, And thus, my ftock of wit decay'd, K 
; She ſpreads her tatter'd nets in vain : J dying leave the debt urpaid, . 
Short was her part upon the ſtage; Unleſs Delany, as my heir, 195 
Went ſmoothly on for half a page; Will anſwer tor the whole arrear. 1 79 
Her bloom was gone, ſhe wanted art, 5 | "t 129 
As the ſcene chang'd, to change her part: — $484 
She, whom no lover could retitt, 5 | 1 
Before e Ox TE GREAT BURIED BOTTLE. {7% 
Such is the fate of female race - 255 ; | 120 
With no endow ments but a face: | BX DR.-DELANY. 4 * 
Before the thirtieth year of life, MPHORA, quæ mœſtum linquis, lætumque =. 
A maid forlorn, or hated wife. A reviſes 3 
Stella to you, her tutor, owes "FI 


That the has ne er reſembled thoſe 3 
Nor was a burden to mankind ; 
With half her courſe of years behind. 
You taught how TI might youth prolong, 
By knowing what was right and wrong; 
How from my heart to bring ſupplies 
Of luſtre to my fading eyes 


» 
. Ld 


How ſoon a beauteous mind repairs EPITAPH, BY THE SAME. 
The loſs of chang'd or telling hairs 3 OC tumulata jacet proles Lenæa ſepulchro, 
How wit and virtue from within , H 


Immortale genus, nec peritura jacet; 
Quik, oritura iterum, matris conereditur alvo; 
Bis natum reterunt te quoque, Bacche Pater. 


Send out a ſmoothneſs o'er the ſkin :; 
Your lectures could my fancy fix, 
And I can pleaſe at thirty-ſix. 


The fight of Chloe at fiftzen 

Coquetting, gives me not the ſpleem; 

The ido] now of every fool, -- 4 | 

Till time ſhall make their paſſions cool; . STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY ; 


Then tumbhag down time's fteepy hill, 
While Stella holds her ſation ſtill. 
Oh! turn your precepts into laws, 
Redeem the women's ruin'd cauſe ; 


A great BorTLe of Wine, long buried, 
being that Day dug up. 1722-3. 


ctrieve loſt empire to our ſex, ESCLV' D my annval verle to pay, 
That men may bow their rebel necks. 923 By duty Lound, on Stella's day , 
Long be the day that gave you birth, | Furaitd with paper, pens, and ink, 
d cred to friendſhip, wit, and mirth ! I gravely fat me down to e | 
Lit dying, may you caſt a ſhred I bit my nail, and ſeratcld my head, 
U your rich mantle Oer my head; But found my wit aud laucy fled: 
To bear with diguity my ſerrow, Or, if with more than uſual patny = 
One day ulcne, tuen die to-morrow ! | A thought came ſlowly from my brain, 


It coſt me lord knows how much time 
To ape it into ſenſe and rhyme: 
And, what was yet a greater curſe. 
Long thiukiog made my fancy worle. 


TO -:STELLA, Forſaken by tl infpiring Nine, 

I waited at Arollo's i} rine: 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY, I 721-2. I told him what the world would ſay, 
; If Stella were unſung to day; 
HILE, Stella, to your laſting praiſe, How IH. ond hide my head for ſhame, 
" V The Mute her annual tribut Pays, When both the Jacks and Robin came; 
bg — alſſigu myſelf a taſk f | How Ford would trown, how Jim would leer; 
eh y 


ou expect, but ſeorn to aſk; How Sheridan the rogue would ſneer, 
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And ſwear it does not always follow, 
That ſemel 'n anno ridet Apollo. 

J have affur'd them twenty times, 

That Phxbus help'd me in my rhymes z 
Phcebus 5nſpir?d me from above, 

And he and I were hand and glove. 
But, finding me ſo dull and dry ſince, 
They ll cal Fu all poetic licence; 

And, when I brag of aid divine, 

Think Euſden's right as good as mine, 


Nor do 1 aſk for Stella's ſake; 
Tis my own credit lies at ſtake; 
And Stella will be ſung, while I 
Can only be a ſtander-by, 


Apollo, having thought a little, 
Return'd this anſwer to a little, 


Though you ſhould live like old Methuſalem, 
I furniſh hints, and you ſtall uſe all *em,, 
'You yearly ſing as ſhe grows old, 
You d leave her virtues half untold. 
But, to ſay truth, ſuch dulneſs reigns 
Through the whole ſet of Iriſh deans, 
I'm daily ftunn'd with ſuch a medley, 
Dean W—, Dean D—, and Dean Smedley, 
That, let what Dean ſoever come, 
My orders are, I'm not at home:; 
And, if your voice had not been loud, 


You muſt have paſs d among the . 


But now, your danger to prevent, 
You muſt apply to Mrs. Brent; 
For ſhe, as prieſteſs, knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights: 
Firſt, nine ways looking, let her Rand 
With an old poker in her hand; * 
Let her defcribe a circle round 
In Saunder's cellar, on the ground: 
A ſpade let prudent Archy hold, 
And with diſcretion dig the mould ; 
Let Stella look with watchful eye, 
Rebecca, Ford, and'Grattans by. 


Behold the bottle, where it lies 
With neck elated towards the Kies! 
The god of winds and god of fire 
Did to its wondrous birth conſpire 3 
And Bacchus, for tlie poet's uſe, 
Pour*d in a ſtrong inſpiring juice. 
See! as you raiſe it from its tomb, 
It drags behind a ſpacious womb, 

And in the ſpacious womb contains 
A ſovereign medicine for the brains. 


Yow'll find it ſoon, if fate conſents 1 
If not, a thenſand Mrs. Brents, 
Ten thouſand Archys arm'd with ſpades, 
May dig in vain to Pluto's ſhades, 


From thence a plenteous dravght infuſe, 
And boldly then invoke the Muſe 
| (But firſt let Robert, on his knees, 
With cavtion drain it from the lees): 
The Muſe will at your call appear, 
With Stella's praiſe to crown the year, 


| COTE 
A SATIRICAL ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF 
A LATE FAMOUS GENERAL, 


IS Grace ! impoſſible! what dead! 
Of old age too, and iy his bed! 


1 And could that mighty warrior fall, 


And ſo inglorious, after all! 

Well, fince he s gone, no matter hs, 
The laſt loud trump muſt wake him now: 
And, truſt me, as the noiſe grows ſtronger, 
He *d wiſh to ſleep a little longer. 

And could he be indeed ſo old 

As by the news-papers we're told? 
Threeſeore, I think, is pretty high; 
Tas time in conſcience he fhould die! 
This world he cumber'd Jong enough; 

He burat his candle to the ſnuff; 

And that ?s the reaſon, ſome folks think, 
He left behind ſe great a fmt. 

Behold his funeral appears, 

Nor widow?s ſighs, nor orphan's tears, 
Wont at ſuch times each heart to Pierce, 


| Attend the progreſs of his hearſe. 


But what of that? his friends may ſays 

He had thoſe honours in his day, 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep before he dy'd. 
Come hither, all ye empty things! 

Ye bubbles rais'd by breath of kings! 


Who float upon the tide of tate 


Come hither, and behold your fate. 
Let pride be taught by this rebuke, 


How very mean a thing 's a Duke: 
From all his ill- got honours flung, 
ä Turwd to that dirt from whence he ſprung, 


— — 


DEAN SMEDLEY'S PETITION 
TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


c Non domus aut fundus _? Ho. 


T was, my lord, the dextrovs ſhift 
Of Potier Jonathan, viz. Swift; 

But now St. Patrick's ſaucy dean, 

With ſlver verge and ſurplice clean, 

&f Oxford, or of Ormond's grace, 

In loſer rhyme to beg a place. 

A place he got, yclept a fra/l, 

And eke a thouſand pounds withal 

And, were he a leſs witty writer, 

He might as well have got a mitre, 

Thus I, the Jonathan of Clogber, 

In humble lays my thanks to offer, 
Approach your grace with grateful heart, 

My thanks and verſe both void of art, 

Content with what your bounty gaVey 

No larger income do J crave ; 

Rejoicing that, in Letter times, 

Grafton requires my loyal lines, 

Proud ! while my Patron is * 


1 n to the om write ! 
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proud! that at once I ean commend 
King George's and the Muſes? friend! 
End-ar?d to Britain; and to thee . 
(Disjoin?d, Hibernia, by the ſea) 
Endzard by twice three anxious years, 
Employ'd in guardian tors and cares 3 
By love, by wiſdom, and by &ill ; 
For he has fav'd thee ?gaiuft thy will. 


There lady Luna ãn her ſphere 

Once ſhone, when Paunceforth was not near; 
But now ſhe wanes, and, as *tis ſaid, 

Keeps ſober hours, and goes to bed. 
There—hut tis endleſs to write down 

All the amuſements of the town; 

And (ſpouſe will think herſelf quite undone, 


To trydge to Connor®* from ſweet London: 
But where ſhall Smedley make his neſt, And care we muſt our wives to pleaſe, 


And lay his wandering head to rett } Or elſe—we ſhall be ill at eaſe, 

Where i} all he fiad a decent houſe, Vou ſee, my lord, what tis I lack; 

To treat his friends and cheer his ſpouſe? *Tis only ſome convenient tack, ; 

Oh! tac, my lord, ſome pretty eure; Some par ſonage-houſe, with garden ſweet, 
In wholeſome ſoil, and ther pure; To be my late, my laſt retreat; 

The garden ſtor'd with artleſs flowers, A decent church cloſe by its ſide, 

In either angle ſrady bowers. ] There preaching, praying, to reſide : 

No gay parterre, With coſtly green, And, as my time ſecurely rolls, 


Within the ambient hedge be ſeen; To ſave my own and other ſouls. 
Let Nature freely take her courſe, | 


Nor fear from me ungrateful force; F: 
No ſheers ſhall check her ſprouting vigour, | — 
Nor ſhape the yews to antic figure: | 


— — — 
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A limpid brook 3 all trout ſupply, THE DUKES ANSWER. 
la May, to take the mimic fly; : ; | 
Round a ſmall orchard may it run, | BY DR. act's 
Whoſe apples redden to the ſun. EAR 9med, I read thy brilliant lines, 
Let all be ſung, and warm, and neat; 7 Where wit in all its glory ſhines 3 
For fifty turn'd a ſafe retreat. Where compliment, with all their pride, 
A little Euſton may it be, Are by their numbers dignified : 
Euſton I Il carve on every tree. I hope to make you yet as cl-an 
But then, to keep it in repair, 1 As that fame Viz, St, Patrick's dean, 
My lord—twice fifty fewnds a year | I 'Il give thee /. wrplice, verges and . tall, 
Will barely do; but if your grace And may be ſomething elſe withal 3 
Could make them /undred. charming place ! And, were you not ſo good a writer, : 
Thou then would? ſhew another face. { I ſhould preſent you with a mitre. 
Clogher ! far north, my lord, it lies, Write worſe then, if you can—Be wiſe— ' 
Midſt ſnowy hills, mciement ſkies 3 - Believe me, ?tis the Way to riſe, | 
| One Livers with the Arctic wind Talk not of making of thy neſt : 
One ears the felur axis grind, . A newer lay thy head to reſt ] 
Good ſohn“* indeed, with beef and claret, Tat head [h <vell evi th aui dom fraught, 
Mates the place warm that one may bear it. That writes without the toil of t heug ht ! 
JN He has a purſe to keep a table, 1 While others rack their buſy brains, 
And ehe a ſoul as hoipitable. : You are not in the leaſt at pains, 
N. My heart is good; but aſlets fail, Down to your deanry now repair, 
| To Fght with ſtorms of ſnow and hail, {| And build æ ce in the arr, 
. cies the country 's thin of people, Im ſure a man of your fine ſenſe l = 
' Who ſeldom meet but at the ſteeple : Can do it with a ſmall expence. 
The {trapping dean, that 's gone to Down, There you dear ſſeuſe and you together 
Ne'er nam'd the thing without a frown ; May breathe your bellies full of ether, 
When, much fatigu'd with ſermon- ſtudy, When lady Luna 1s your neighbour, 
He felt his brain grow dull and muddy; She M help your . when ſhe 's in labour; 
No fit companion could be found, _ Well ill d in midwife artifices, . J 


To puch the lazy bottle round; For ſhe herſelf oft* ll. In pieces. 


Sure then, for Want of better folks { There you ſtall ſee a raree-ſhow 
To pledge, kis clerk was orthedex, ' * Will make you ſcopn this world belcwp, 
An! bow unlike to Gerard-ftreet, When you behold the milky way, 
Where beaux and belles in parties meet; As white as ſnow, as bright as day 3 
Were gilded chairs and coaches throng, The glittering conſtellations roll 
And joiile as they trowlalong ; ; About the grinding Arctic pole; 
Where tea and coffee hourly flow, The lovely tingling in your ears, 
And gape- ſeed does in plenty grow; Wrqught by the muſick of the ſpheres.— 
And Griz (no clock more certain) cries, Yobr ſpouſe ſhall then no longer hector, : 
Laa®t at ſeven, « Hot mutton-pies!“ You need not fear a curtain- lecture; | 
wm * The biſhopric of Connor is united te that of 
Bop Berne, Do con; but there re two deans, 5 - 
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Nor ſhall ſhe think that ſhe is zwndore 

For quitting her beloved London. 

When ſhe 's exalted in the ſkies, 

She U never think of mutton-pies ; 

When you *re advanc'd above dean Viz, 
You?l] never thiak-of goody Griz. 

But ever, ever, live at <aie, 

And tirive, and ftrive, your cl fe to pleaſe; 
In her you I centre all your joys, | 
And get ten thoufand girls and boys : | 

Ten thouſand girls and boys you l get, 

And they Ik. ſtars ſhall riſe and /er ; 

While you und i euſe, transform?d, ſhall ſoon 
Be a rec ſur and a rew moon: _ 
Nor ſhall you ſtrive your horns to hide, 
For then your horas ſhall be your pride. 


TEESSES BY STELLA 


F it be true, celeſtial Powers, 
That you have form'd me fair, 
And yet, in all my vaineſt hours, 
My mind has been my care; 
Then, in return, I beg this grace, = 
As you were ever kind, 
Wha: eavious Time takes from my face, 
Beſtow upon my mind! 


— — 7 


IEAILOUSY. 
Tr T HE SAME, 

Shield me from bis rage, celeſtial Powers; 

This tyrant, that embitters all my hours ! 
Ah, Love! you *ve poorly play'd the hero's part: 
You conquer'd, but you can't defend. my heart. 
When frit I bent beneath your gentle reign, 
I thought this monſter bani{h*d from your train: 
But you would raiſe him to ſupport your throne ; 
And now he claims your empire as his own. 
Or tell me, tyrants! have you both agreed, 
That where one rejgns, the other ſhall ſuccced ? 


DR. DELANY'S VILLA. 


b 7 Var ow you that Delville I deſcribe ? 
Believe me, Sir, I will not gibe: 
For who would be ſatirical 
Upon a thing fo very ſmall ? 

You ſcarce upon the borders enter, 
Beſore you Pre at the very centre, 
A ſingle crow can make it night, 
When. Oer your farm ſhe takes her flight; 
Yet, in this narrow compaſs, we 
Obſerve a vaſt variety; 
Both walks, walls, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows and doors, and rooms and ftairs, 
And hills and dales, and woods and fields, 
And hay, and graſs, and corn, it yields; 


On tie publication of * Cadenus and Vaneſſa,? 
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All to your haggard brought ſo cheap in, 
Without the mowing cr the reaping: 

A razor, though to !ay 't I'm loth, 

World ſtave you ard your meadows both 
Though ſmall ?s the farm, yet here 's a bouſe 
Full large to entertain a mouſe, a 

But where a rat is dreaded more 

Than lavage Caledor ian hear 

For, il it 's enter*d by a rat, 

There 13 no room to brirg a cat, 

A little rivulet ſeems to ſteal 

Down throygh a thing you call a vale, 
Like tears adowu a Wrintled cheeks 
Like raiu along a blade of leet; 

And this you call your ſwcet meander, 
Winch might be ſucl2d up by gander, 
Could he but force his nether bill 

To icoop the chanrel oi the ill: 

For tur you d make a mighty clutter, 
Were it as big as city-guiter, 

Next come I to your Kitcheu- garden, 
Where one poor roſe would fare but hard in; 
And round this garden 1s a walk, 

No longer than a taylor*s chalk: 

Thus ] compare what ſpace is in it, 

A ſnail creeps round it in a minute, 
One lettuce makes a ſhift to ſueeze 
Up through a tuſt you call your trees; 
And, once a year, a fingle roſe 


| Peeps from the bud, but never blows 3 


In vain then you expect its bloom! 
It cannot blow, for want of room. 
In ſhort, in al! your boaſted ſeat, 


| There 's nothing but yourſelf that 's GREAT. 


Ox ONE or ThE WINDOWS AT DELVILLE, 


Bard grown deſirous of ſaving his pelt, 
Built a houſe he was ſure would hold none 
but himſelf, _ | | 
This enrag'd god Apollo, who Mercury ſcat, 
And bid him go atk what his votary meant. 
« Some foe to my empire has been his adviſer: 
« Tie of dreadful portent when a poet turns 
mater ! J . 
« Tell him, Hermes, from me, tell that ſubject 
of mine, _ 2 
4 have ſworn by the Styx, to defeat his deſgu; 
« For wherever he lives, the Muſes ſtall reign; 
« And the Muſes, he knows, have a numerous 
train,” | 


4 
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CARBERIA RUPES, 
IN COMITATU CORCAGENSI, 1723. 
E ingens fragmen ſcopuli, quod vertice 


ſummo 1 
Deſuper impendet, nullo fundamine nixum 
Decidit in fluius : maria undique & undique ſau 
Horriſono ſtridore tonant, & ad æthera murmur 
Erigitur; trepidatque ſuis Neptunus in undis, 
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Nam, long venti rabie, atque aſpergine crebra 
Aquorei laticis, ſpecus im rupe cavatur: 
Jam fultura ruit, jam ſumma cacumina nutant z 
Jam cadit in prec2p3. moles, & verberat undas. 
Attonitus credas, hinc dejecifſe Tonantem 
Montibus impoſitos montes, & Pelion altum 
In capita anguipedum cls jaculiſſe gigantum.. - 
Spe etiam ſpelunca immani apperitur hiatn 
Exefa è ſcopulis, & utrinque foramina pandit, 
Hine atque hine a ponto ad pontum pervia Pha«bo, 
Cautibus enorme junct is laquearia tecti 
Formantur; moles. olim ruitura ſuperne, 
Fornice ſublimi nidos poſuere palumbes, 


naue imo ſtagni poſuere cubilia phocæ. 


Sed, cum ſ:evit hye ms, & venti, carcere rupto, 
Immenſos volvunt fluctus ad culmina montis; 
Non obſe ſſæ arces, non fulmina vindice dextr2 
Mila Jovis, quoties inimicas ſævit in urbes, 
Ex:<quant ſonitum undarum, veniente procell3 : 
Littora littoribus reboant; vicinia late, - 

Gens aiſueta mari, & pedihus percurrere rupes, 
Terretur tamen, & longs fugit, arva relinquens. 

Gramina dum carpunt pendentes rupe capellæ, 
vi ſalientis aque de ſummo præcipitantur, 

Et dulces animas imo ſub gurgite linquunt. 

Piſcator terr3 non audet vellere funem; 

Sed latet ia portu tremebundus, & ag ra ſudum 
Haud ſperans, Nere um precibus votiſque fatigat. 


CARBERY ROCKS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. DUNRIN. 
13 from the top of yonder eliff, that ſhrouds 
Its airy head amidft the azure clouds, 

Hangs a huge fragment; deſtitute of props, 

Prone on the waves the rocky ruin drops; 

With hoarſe:rebuff the ſwelling ſeas rebound, 

From ſhore to ſhore the rocks return the ſound : 

The dreadful murmur heaven's high convex 
cleaves, | | 

And Neptune ſhrinks beneath his ſubje& waves; 

For long the whirling winds and heating tides 

Hl ſcoop'd a vault into its nether ſides. 

Now yields the bafe, the ſummits nod, now urge 

ou headlong courſe, and laſn the ſounding 
urge, | 

Nat louder noiſe could ſhake the guilty world, 

When Jove heap'd mountains upon mouatains. 
hurbd; 

R:torting Pelion from his dread abode, 

To eruh Earth*s rebel-ſons beneath the load. 

Ot too with hideous yawn the cavern wide 

Preſents u orifice on either ſicle, 

A diſmal ociſee, from ſea to ſea 

Extended, porvious'to the God of Day: 

Uicouthly ſoin'd, the rocks {tupendous form 

An arch, the ruin of a future ſtorm : 

High on the cliff their neſts the Woodqueſts 
make, a : 

And Sea-calves ſtable in the oozy lake. 

But when bleak Winter with his ſull-n train 

Awakes the winds to vex the watery plain; 

den oer the craggy ſteep without control, 

$ With the blaſt, the raging billows roll; 


Not towns beleaguer*d, not the $aming brand, 
Darted from Heaven by ſove's avenging hand, 
Oft“ as on impious men his wrath be pours, 


Equal tae tumult of this wild uproar: 


the ſhocks | 
Of angry ſeas, and run along the rocks, 
Now pale with terror, while the ocean foams; | 
Fly far and wide, nor truſt their native homes. 


top 
The wither*d herb improvident they crop, © 
Watt d down the precipice with ſudden ſweep, 


deep. 5 
The frignted fiſher, with deſponding eyes, 
Though ſafe, yet trembling in the harbour hes, 
Not hoping to behold the ſkies ſerene, 
Wearies with vows the monarch of the main. 


UPON THE HORRID PLOT 
DISCOVERED BY HARLEQUIN, 
The Biſhop of RocnEsTER's French Dog x. 


1 ASK'D a Whig the other night, 
How came ihis wicked plot to light? 
He anſwer'd, that a dog of late 
Informꝰ d a miniſter of ſtate. 

Said, I, from thence I nothing know: 
Far are not all iaformers.ſo? 

A villain who his friend betrays, 

We ſtyle him by no other phraſe 

And ſo a perjur'd dg denotes 

Porter, and Prendergaſt, and Oates, 
And forty others I could name, 


' _ - I. 
| Toxr. A weighty argument indeed! ' 
Your evidence was lame proceed: 
Come, help your lame dog oer the Hyle. 
WIG. Sir, you miſtake me all this while : 

I mean a 42g (without a joke) 
Can howl, and bark, but never ſpoke. 
Tory, I'm fill to ſeek, which dog you mean; 
Whether cur Plunkeit, or whelp Skean, 
An Ungliſnh or an Iriſh hound; 
Or e t other puppy, that was drown'd; 
Or Maſon, that abandon'd bitch: 
Then pray be free, and tell me which: 
For every ſtander-by was marking 
That all the noiſe they made was bar king, 
You pay them well; the deg have got 
Their dogs-heads in a porridge pot: 
And 'twas but juſt; for wiſe men ſay, 
| That every og muſt have his day. | 

Dog Walpole laid a quart of og on t, 
He *d either moke a hog or dog en t; 


See the « State Trials”? Fel. N. 
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Humbles their pride, and blaſts their ' gilded 


Waves ruſh o'er waves, rebellow 3 ſhore to ſhore; 
The neighbouring race, though wont to brave 


The goats, while pendent rom the mountair- 


Leave their ſweet lives beneath th' unfathom d 
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And look'd, fince he has got his wiſh, 
As if he had thrown down a din. 
Vet this I dare foretel y6u from it, 
He Il ſoon return to his e wor:it, 
Wnis. Beſides, this horrid plot was found 
By Neynoe, aſter he was drown'd. 5 
Tory. Why then the proverb is not right, 
Since you can teach dead degs to bite. 
Wu. I prov'd wy propoſition full: 
But j acobites are ſtrangely dull. 
Now let me tell you plainly, Sir, 
Our witneſs is a real car, 
A dog of ſpirit frr his years, 
Has twice two legs, two hanging ears; 
His name is Harleg uin, T wot, | 
And that 's a name in every let: 
Reſolv*d to fave the Britiſh natipn, 
Though French by birth and education 
His correſpondence plainly dated, 
Was all decypher'd aud Franſated: 
His anſwers were exceeding pretty 
Before the ſecret wiſe committee: 
Confeſs'd as plain as he could bark; 
Then with his fore-foot ſet his mar 4. | 
Tory, Then all this while have I been bub 
bled, g 
T thought it was a dog in doublet: 
T he matter now no longer ſticks ; 
For ſtateſmen never want dog=tric/s, 
But ſince it was a real cur, 
And not a dog in metaphor, 
I give you joy of the report, 
That he 's to have a place at court. 
Waris. Yes, and a place he will grow rich in; 
A turn-ſpit in the royal kitchen, | 
Sir, to be plain, I tell you what, 
We had occation for a plot: 
And, when we found the deg begin it, 
_ We gueſs'd the biſhop's foot was in it. 
Torr, Town it was a dangerous project; 
And yon have prov'd it by deg-leg rick, 
Sure ſuch intelligence between 
A dog and biſhop ne'er was ſeen, 
Till you began to change the breed; 
Your biſhops all are degs indeed! 


STELLA AT WOOD-PARK, 


A HOUSE of CuanLes Ford, Eſq, near 
DunLix. 1723. 


« —Cvicumque nocere volebat, 
« Veſtimenta dabat pretioſa” 


ON Carlos, in'a merry ſpight, 
Did Stella to his houſe invite; 

He entertain*d her half a-year 
With generous wines and coftly chear, 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That ſhe might o'er the ſervants hector. 
In half a week the dame grew nice, 
Got all things at the higheſt price: 
Now at the table-head ſhe ſits, 
Preſented with the niceſt bits : 
She look'd on partridges with ſcorn, 
Except they taſted of the corn 


: 
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A haunch of veniſon made her ſweaf, 
Unleſs it had the right fumeite. 

Don Carlos earneſily would beg, 

Dear madam, try this pigeon's leg; 

Was happy, when he could preyail 

To make her only touch a quail. - 
Through candle-light ſhe viewed the wine 
To ſee that every glaſs was fine, 

At laſt, grown prouder than the devil 
With feeding high and treatment civil, 
Don Carlos now began to find 

His malice work as he de ſgn'd. 

The winter-{:y began to frown $ 

Poor Stella mutt pack off to town: 


To Lifty's ſtinking tide at Dublin; 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air, 
To ſoſſing in an eaſy chair; 
From ſtomach { arp, aud hearty feeding, 
Topiddle like a lady breeding z 
From ruling there the houſhold ſingly, 
To be directed here by Dingley *; 
From every day a lordly banquet, 
To half a joint, and Ced be thanked ; 
From every meal Pontack in pleaty, 
To half a pint one day in twenty; 
From Ford attending at her eall, 
To viſits f — — 
From Ford who thinks of nothing mean, 
To the poor doings of the Dean; 
From growing richer with good chear, 
To running-out by ſtarvipg here, 

But now arrives the diſmal day : 
She muſt return to Crmond QuayfF. 


The raſcal had miſtook tiie door: 

At coming in, you ſaw her ſtoop 
The entry bruſd againſt her hoop : 
Each moment rifing in her airs, 

She curſt the narrow winding ſtairs; 
Began a thouſand Faults to ſpy : 
The cieling hardly 1x feet high 
The ſmutty wainſcot full of cracks; 

And half the chairs with broken backs: 
Her carter 's out at Lady- day; 
| She yows the will no longer ſtay 
In lodgings like a poor Grizette, 

While there are lodgings to be let. 

_ Howeer, to keep her ſpirits up, 
She ſent for company to ſup : 
When all the while you might remark, 
She ſtrove in yain to ape Wood-park. 
Two bottles call'd for (half her ftore ; 
The cupboard cauld contain but four. 
A ſupper worthy of herſelf, 

Five nothings in five plates of def. 
Thus for a wee the farce went on; 

When, all her country-ſavings gone, 

She fell into her former ſcene, 

Small beer, a herring, and the Dean. 
Thus far in jeſt: though now, I icary 

{| You think my jeſling too ſevere 3 


* The confiant companion of Stella, 


| [ + Where the tau ladies lodged. 


From purling ſtreams and fouttain's bubbling, 


The coachman ſtopt; ſhe look'd agd ſwore. 


1 muſt confeſs, your wine and vittle 
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But poets, when a hint is new, 

No matter whether falſe or true: 
Yet raillery gives no offence, ; 
Where truth has not the leaſt pretence z 
Nor can be more ſecurely plac'd 

Than on a nymph of Stella's taſte, g 
I was too hard upon a little: 

Your table heat, your linen fine; 
And, though in miniature, you ſhine: 
Yet; when you ſigh to leave Wood-park; 
The ſcene, the welcome, and the ſpark, 
Tolanguifk in this odious town, 

And pull your haughty ſtomach down; 
We think you quite miſtake the caſes 

The virtue lies not in the place : 

For, though my raillery were true; 

A cottage is Wood-park with you. 


COPY OF THE BIRTH-DAY VERSES 
ON MR. FORD. 
OME, be content, ſince out it muſt, 
For Stella has betray'd her truſt ; 
And, whiſpering, charg'd me not to ſay . 
That Mr. Ford was born Newa 
Or, if at laſt I needs muſt blab 


* 
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It, 


According to my uſual habit, 


She bid me, with a ſerious face, 

Be ſure conceal the time and place 

And not my compliments to ſpoil, 

By calling this your native ſoil; 

Or vex the ladies, when they knew 

That you are turning forty-two : 

But, if theſe topicks ſhall appear 

dirong arguments to keep you here, 

i thiak, though you judge hardly of it, 

Good-manners muſt give place to profit. 
The nymphs with whom you firſt began 

Are each become a harridany; 

Ard Montague ſo far decay'd, 

Her lovers now muſt all be paid; 

Aud every belle that ſince aroſe 

Lias her contemporary beaux. 

Your former comrades, once fo bright, 

With whom you toaſted half the night, 

Of rheumatiſm and pox complain, 

And bid adieu to dear champaign. 

Your great protedors, once in power, 

Are now in exile or the Tower. | 

Your foes triumphant over the laws, 

Who bate your perſon and your cauſe, 

It once they get you on the ſpot, 

You muſt be guilty of the plot, 
For, true or falſe, they 'I ne'er enquire, 
ut uſe you ten times worſe than Prior *. 

In London ! what would you do there? 
an you, my friend, with patience bear 
(Nay, would it not your paſſion raiſe 
Worle than a pun, or Iriſh pbraſe ?) 
To ſee a ſeoundrel firut and heQtor; 
foot=boy to ſome rogue director, 


| *F Tl celebrated poets 
Vor. v. | 


— 


» * 
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To look on vice triumphant round, 

And virtue trampled on the ground? 
Obſerve where bloody * * * * * ſtands 
With torturing engines in bis hands; 
Hear him blaſphe me, and ſwear, and rail, 
Threatening the pillory and jail: 

If this you think a pleaſing ſcene, 

To London ftraight return again; | 
Where, you have told us from experience; 
Are ſwarms of bugs and preſpyterians. 


When fortune hither drove me firſt; _ 
Was full as hard to pleaſe as you, 
Nor perſons names nor places knew: 
But now I ad as other folk, 
Like priſoners when their jail is broke, 

If you have London {ill at heart, 
We Il make a ſmall one here by art: 
The difference is not much between 
St, James's Park, and Stephen's Green; 
And Dawſon- ſtreet will ſerve as well 
To lead you thither as Pall- Mall. | 
Nor want a paſſage through the palace, 
To ehoque your ſight, and raiſe your malig 


\ 


Under corre&ion, with the Thatcht®, 

Nor ſhall I, when you hither come, 

{ Demand a crown a quart for ſtum, 

Then, for a middle-aged charmer, 

Stella may vie with your Monthermer; 

She 's now as handſome every bit, 

| And has a thouſand times her wit. 

The Dean and Sheridan, I hope, 

Will half ſupply a Gay and Pope, 

Corbetj, though yet I know bis worth not, 

No doubt will prove a good Arbuthnot. 

throw into the bargain Tim; 

In London can you equal him? 

What think you of my favourite clan, 

Robin and Jack, and Jack and Dan, 

Fellows of modeſt worth and parts, 

With cheerful looks and honeft hearts ? 
Can you on Dubl'n look with ſcorn ? 


Yet here were you and Ormond born. 


Oh !* were but you ard ] fo wiſe, 

To ſee with Robert Grattan's eyes! 

Robin adores that ſpot of earth, _ 
That literal ſpot which gave him birth; 
And ſwears, «© Eelcamps is, to his taſtes 
« As Ene as Hampton-court at leaſt.” 
When to your friends you would enhance 
The praiſe of Italy or France, 
For grandeur, elegance, and wit, 
We gladly hear you, and ſubmit: 
But then, to come and -eep a clutter, 
For this or that ide of the gutter, 
To live in this or t other iſle, | 
We cannot think it worth your while; 
For, take it kindly or amiſs, 

The difference but amounts to this: 


* A fareus tavern in St. Fame ſreet. 


. 


| R. and F. Grattan, and F. and D. Fackſon, 
$ In Fingall, abut fie miles from Dublin, 


Tt 


I thought my very ſpleen would burſt, - | 


The Deaury-houſe may well be match d, * 


Þ+ Pr. Corbet, afterwards dean of St. Patric. 
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332 s W I. 77 8. 
We bury on our ſide the channel 

In linen; and on yours ia flannel“. 

You for the news are neer to ſeck 
Wbile we, perhaps, may wait a week: 
You happy folks are ſure to meet . 
An hundred whores in every ſtreet ; 
While we may trace all Dublin oer 
Before we find out half a-ſcore. 

You fee my arguments are ſtrong; 

1 wonder you held out ſo long: x x 
But, fince you are convinc'd at laſt, N 
We ell pardon you for what is paſt. 


_— 


Pa 


ti 


Twelve-pence a corner, if you dare. | 


FL ha n. 


JOAN CUDGELS NED. 1723. 
OAN cudgels Ned, yet Ned & a bully; 
Will — Beſs, yet. Will 's a cully. 
Die Ned and Beſs; give Will to ſoan, 
She dares not ſay her life 's her own, - 
Dig Joan and Will; give Beſs to Ned, 
And every day ſhe combs Hi head. 


** 


— * — 


A QUIBBLINxG ELEGY, 
ON JUDGE BOAT. 1723. 


O mournful ditties, Clio, change thy note, 
Since crve] fate hath ſunꝭ our juſtice Boat. 
Why _ he /ink, where nothing feem'd to 
reſs, 5 . 
His lade little, and his Salla, leſs? 
7 in the waves of this tem; eflucus world, 
At length, his anche, fixt and canvas furPd, 
To Lazy-billf retiring from his court, | 
At his Ring's-end he founders in the pore. 
With water filpd, he could no longer fear, 
The common death of many a ſtronger Seat. 

A poſt ſo flbd on nature's laws entrenches : 
ZBerches on brats are plac*d, not beats on benches, 
And yet our Bear. (how ſhall I reconcile it >) 
Was both a Beat, and in one ſenſe a pilot. 
With every wind ne fd, and well could: zac; 
Had many ferderts, but abhorr'd a A. 

He 's gone, although his friends began to hope 
That he might yet be lifted by a were. 8 

Dehold the awful Sec, on which he ſat ! 

He was as + rd and ponderous wwred us that: 

Yet, when his ind was out, we Fnd at laſt, 

That death has cxerſer him with a //. 

Our Beat is now {7 to the Stygian ferry, 

There to ſupply old Charon's leaky wherry : 


* The law for buryirg' in <voellen an ire ada 

to Ireland in 1523. 5 : | 
+ Tevo willeges near the ſea, 

» 3 1t a ſaid he died of a drot ſy, 


ll — 


So- let us now for whilſt prepare; OY: 


pd ; = ; 8 q 
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Charon in him will ferry ſouls to bell 4 


A trade our Beat* hath practis'd here ſo well: 
And Cerberus hath ready in his paws 

Both pitch and 6brrmftore, to fI up his fazer, 
Yet, ſpite of death and fate, 1 here maintain 
We may place Boat in his old pe/ again. 

The way is thus; and, well deſerves your thanks: 


I Take the three ſtrongeſt of his broken planks, 


Fix them on high, conſpicuous fo he ſeen, 
Fornvd like the triple-tree near Ste phenꝰs- greenſ; 


Add, when we view it thus with thief at end on't, 


We ' cry, Look, here 's our Beat, and there“; 
the tendart ! 215 


TRY EFPITAPH.,. 


HERE lies judge Boat within a coffin; 
Pray, gentle-folks, forbear your ſcoffing. 
A Hoat a judge! yes; where 's the blunder ? 
A c den judge is no ſuch wonder. 
And in his robes, you muſt agree, 


I No Poat was better delt than he. 


Tis needleſs to deſcribe him fuller 


In ſhort, he was an able ſculler. 


— . — —— 
— 


PETHOX* THE GREAT. 


ROM Venus born, thy beauty ſhows 
But who thy father, no man knows: 
Nor can the ſki]ful herald trace | 
The founder of thy ancient race; 
Whether thy temper, full of fre, 
Diſcovers Vulcan for thy ſre, _ 
The god who made Scamander boil, 
And rourd his margin ſing'd the ſoil 
(From whence, philoſophers agree, 
An esual power deſcends to thee) ; 
Whether from dreadful Mars you claim 
The high deſcent from whence you came, 
| And, as a proof, ſhew numerous ſcars 
By fierce encounters made in wars, 
Thoſe honourable wounds.you bore 
From head to foot, and ull before, 
And ſtill the bloody field frequent, 
Familiar in each leader's. tent; 
Or whether, as the learn'd contend, 
You from the neighbouring Gaul deſcend; 
Cr from Parthenope the proud, . 
Where nu:nberleſs thy votaries-croud 3 
Whether thy great forefather caine _ 
From realms that bear Veſputio's name 
(For jo conjecturers would obtrude, 
And from thy painted {in conclude) 3 
Whether, as Epicurus ſhows. 
The world from Juttling ſeeds aroſe, 
Which, mingling with prolific ftrife 
In chaos, kiudled into life: , | 
So your prodution was the ſame, 
And from contending atoms came. 
1. 


* Tn condemning malſef. cler, a a Judge. 


+ Mere the Dublin gallies Mandi. 


$ 4 cant word for a Facolile, 


\ 


* This name is plainly an anag rden. 
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Thy fair indulgent mother crowd 
Thy head with ſparkling rubies round: 
Beneath thy decent ſteps the road 
35 all with precious jewels ſtrow'd. 

The bird ot Pallas knows his poſt, 
Thee to attend, where*er thou goeſt. 

Byzantians boaſt, that on the clod 
Where oncę their Sultan's borſe had trod, 
Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree : 
The lame thy ſubje&s boaſt of thee. 

The greatett lord, when you appear, 
Will d-iga your livery to wear, 

In all the various colours feen 
Gt red and yellow, blue and green. 

With half a word, when you require, 
Ihe man of butineſs matt retire. 

The haughty miniſter of ſtate 
With trembling muſt thy leiſure wait; 
Ard, while his fate is in thy hands, 

The butineſs of the nation ſtands. 

Thou dar'ſt the greateſt prince attack, 
Canit hourly ſet him on the rack; 
And, as an initance of thy power, 
Incloſe him in a wooden tower, 
With pungent pains on every ſide: 
80 Regulus in torments dy'd. 

From thee our youth all virtues learn, 
Dangers with prudeace to diſcern; 
And well thy ſchelars are endued 
With temperance, and with fortitude; 
With patience, which all Hls ſupports; 
And ſecreſy, the art of courts. 5 

The glittering beau could hardly tell, 
Without your aid, to read or ſpell; 
But, having loag convers'd with you, 
Knows how tp write a billet-doux. 

Wita what delight, methinks, I trace 
Your blood in every noble race! | 
In whom thy features, ſhape, and mien, 
Are do the life diſtinctly ſeen 4 5 
The Britons, once, a ſavage kind, 

By you were brighten'd and refin'd, 
Deicendants to the barbarous Hans, 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that ſtuns: 
But you have moulded them afreſh, * 
Kemovd the tough ſuperfluous fleſh, 

Taught them to modulate their tungues, 
And ſpeak without the help of. Iungs. 

Proteus on you b:ftow?d the boon 
To change your vifage like the moon; 
You tometimes half a face produce, 

Keep to other half for Private uſe, 

How tanyd' thy conduct in the fight 
With Her mes, fon of Ple ias bright! 
Out-number'd, half encompaſs'd round, 

ou ſtrove for every inch of ground; 
Tuen, by a ſoldierly retreat, 

Retir'd to your imperial ſcat. 

Tte victor, when your {eps he trac'd, 

8 all the realms before him walle: 
du, Oer the high triumphal arch 

ontitic, made your glorious march; 

: © Wondrous arch behind you fell, 

nd left a chaſm profound as hell: 

DU, in your capitol ſecur'd, 


> ſiege as long as Troy endur'd, 


1 8 
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5 
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I would not 


] I am but a poor 
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MARY THE. COOK»MAID'S LETTER 
TO Pr. SHERIDAN. 1723. 


\ \ FELL, it ever I ſaw ſuch another man ſince 


my mother bound my head? 


] You a geateman'! marry come up! 1 wonder 


where you were bred. + 
I'm ſure ſuch words do not bepome a. man of 
your cloth ;' * | s 


and troth, | | 
| Yes, you call'd my . maſter! à knave: fie, Mr. 
Sheridan! tis ſhame POE | — 5 
For a parſon, who ſtould kiowthetter things, to 
eome out with ſuch a name. ; 


| Knave in your teeth, Mr, Sheridan! *tis both a 


ſhame and a {ns 


1 And the Dean, tiny, maſter, is an honefter man 


than you and all your kin : 


He has more goodnels in his little finger, than 


you have in your whole bodyꝛ: * 


1 My mater 13 a parſonable man, and not a ſpindle- 
| | TLank'd hoddy-doddy. 
And now, whereby I fad you would fain make 
4 
4 
* 


an excuſe, 


y 


Becauſe my ma ſter one day, in anger, calld you 


*. 


gooſe 3 


foux years gince October, 


- 


drunk or ſpber : 4 
to my knowledge, : 

Though you and your come-rogues keep him out 
ſo late in your college. 8 


Vou ſay you will eat graſs on his grave: a chrif- 


tian eat grais.! 


| Whereby you now confeſs yourſelf to be a gooſe 


or an aſs ? 


| But that 's as much as to ſay, that my maſter 


ſhoulg die before ye; | 
Well, well, that 's as God pleaſes ; and J don't 
 hglieve. that 's a'true ſtory ; 3 a 
Aud ſo fay I told you ſo, and you may go tell my 


matter ; hat care I ? I 


| Aud I don't care who knows it 3 *tis all one to 


Mary. - . 1 
Every body knows that I love to tell truth, and 
ſhame the devil: Tg | 
ſervant 3 but I think gentlefolks 
ſhould be civil. | 2 
Beſ des, you found fault with our victuals one 
day that you Was here: | : 
I remember it was on a Tueſday of all days in 
in the year. 5 5 
Ad Saunders the man fays you are always je ſt- 
ing and mocking: . 


| Mary, faid he, (one day as 1 Was mending my 


maſter's ſtocking) 


the ſchool— 


1 tbought my maſter a wiſe man, but that man 


makes him a fool. 


* 
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give ſuch language to a dog, faith 


Which, and I.am ſure I have been his ſerva = 
And he never call'd me worſe than ſwoeet-beart, 


Not that I know his reverence was ever concernꝰd 


My maller is-fo fond of that miniſter that keeps 
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Saunders, faid ; I would rather than a quart a 


He E. come into our kitchen, and I would 
pin a diſh-clout to his tail, 
And now I muft go, and get Saunders to direct 
— this letter; 3 
For I write but. a ſad ſcrawl; but my ſifter Marget, 
ſſme writes better. 
Well, but I muſt run and make the bed, before 
my maſter comes from prayers : 
And ſee now, it ſtrikes ten, and I hear him com- 
ing up ſtairs; 
Whereof 1 conld ſay more to your 3 ir! 
' could write written hand: 
And ſo I remain, in a civil way, your frgvant 
to command, 
MARY, 


— 


A NEW-YEAR'S GIFT 
FOR BEC“. 1723-4. 


 ETURNING Janus now prepares, 
For Bec, à new ſupply of cares, 
ent in 2 bag to Doctor Swift, 
ho thus diſplays the New-year's-gift. 
Firſt, this large parcel brings you tidings 
Of our ood Dean's eternal chidings; 
Of Nelly's pertneſs, Robin's leaſings, 
And Sheridan's perpetual teazings, 
This box is cramm'd on every ſide 
With Stella's magiſterial pride. 
Behold a cage with ſparrows fll'd 
Firſt to be fondled, then be kill d. 
Now to this hamper I invite you, 
With vx imagin'd cares to fright you, 
Here in this bundle Janus ſends 
Concerns i y thouſands for your friends: 
And here ?s a pair of Jeathern pokes, 
To bold your cares for other folks. 
Here from this barrel you may broach 
A peck of troubles for à coach. 
This ball of wax your cars will darken, 
Still to be curious, never hearken. 
Leſt you the town may have leſs trouble in, 
Bring all your Quilca's-care to Dublin, 
or waich he fends this empty ſac'g; 
ſo take os upon your bagk. 


— — a 


— 


'PINGLEY | AND BRENT}. 
A SON G, 


To the Tune of e Ye Commons and Peers,” 
. and Brent, 
Wherever they went, 
Ne#er minded a word that was ſpoken 
Whatever was ſaid, 
They ae%ex troubled their head, 
But laugh'd at their own vily joking, 


* Mc. Dingley, Steli:?s friend and companion, 
+ 4 city ouſe of Dr. Sheridan, 
+ Ur, Swifts lauſe- ice fer. 


4 
| 


1 


4 


Aud with falſe flifting ſhade 


ewirer' $S POEM $, 


Suould Solomon wiſe 

In majefty:riſe, 

And ſhew them his wit and his learning; 

They never would bear, 
But turn the. deaf car, 

As a matter they had no concern in, 
You te} a good jeil, 
And pleaſe all the reft; 

Comes Dingley, and aſks you, What was tf 
And, curious to know, 
Away (ie will go 

To ſeek an old rag in the cloſet. 


22 


To STELLA. 


1723-4 


Written on the Day of her B1aTn, but not on 


the Sur JECT, When I was fick in Beg, 
ORMENTED with inceſſant pains, 
Can I deviſe poetic, ſtrains ? ? 
Time was, when I could yearly pay 
My verſe on Stella's native day:- 
But now, unable grown to write, 
1 grieve ſhe ever ſaw the light. 
Ungrateful! fnce to her I owe 
That I theſe pains can undergo, 
She tends me, like an humble ſlave 
And, when indecently I rave, 
When out my brutiſh paſſions breaks 
With gail in every word I ſpeak, 
She, with ſoft ſpeech, my anguiſh cheers, 
Or melts my paſſions down with tears; 
Although ?tis eaſy to deſcry 
She wants 3ffiſtance more than I; 
Yet ſeems to feel my pains alone, 
' And is a Stoie in her own. 


1 When, among hehre. can we find 


$0 ſoft, and yet ſo firm a mind? 
All accidents of life conſpire 


| To raiſe up Stella's virtue hig ber, 


Or elſe to introduce the reſt 

Which had been latent in her breaft, 
Her firmneſs who could e'er have KnOWNy 
Had ſhe not evils of hey own ? 

Her kindneſs who could ever gueſs, 
Had not her friends been in diſtreſs? 
Whatever baſe returns you find 

From me, dear Stella, ſtill be kind. 

In your own heart you Il reap the fruit, 
Though I continue ſtill a brute, 

But, when I once am out of pain, 

J promiſe to be good again: 

Meantime, your other juſter ſriends 
Shall for my follies make amends 3 

So may we long continue thus, 


Admiring you, you pitying us, 


O N DREAMS. 
AN IMITATION OF PETRONIUS. 


15 
& Sorenta que mentes _— wolitantibus umbrin 


HOSE dreams Ne of the Glent night ins 


trude, 


s our minds delude, 


_ — bY <A — 


— — — 


Js. 
rin 


it ins 


lude, 


$wirrTtſ's 


oye never ſends us downward from the ſkies 3 
Nor can they from infernal manſions riſe ; 
But all are mere productions ef the brain, 
And fools conſult interpreters in vain, 


For, when in bed we reſt our weary limbs, 
The mind unburden'd ſports in various whims 3 
The buſy head with mimic art runs over 
The ſcenes and actions of the day before. 


The drowſy tyraat, by his minions led, 
To regal rage devotes ſome patriots head. 
With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, - 
The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. 


The ſoldier ſmiling hears the widows cries, 
And {tabs the ſon before the mother's eyes. : 
With like remorſe his brother of the trade, 

The butcher, fells the lamb beneath his blade. 


The ftateſman rakes the town to find a plot, 
And dreams of for feitures by treaſon got. 
Nor leſs Tom-t—d-man, of true ſtateſman mold, 
Collects the city filth in ſearch of gold, J 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſees, 
And takes the plaintiff's and defendants fees. 
His fellow pick-purſe, watching for a job, 
Fancies his finger 's in the cully's fob. 

The kind phyſician grants the huſband's prayers, 
Or gives relief to leng-expetting hears, 
The ſleeping hangman ties the fatal nooſe, 

Nor unſucceſsful waits for dead men's ſhoes, 


The grave divine, with knotty points perplext, 
As if he was awake, nods o'er his text: 
While the fly mountebank attends his trade, 7 
Haraugues the rabble, and is better paid, 


The hireling ſenator of modern days 
Bedaubs the guilty great with nauſeous praiſe : 
And Dick the ſcavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in * * * * *.?s face, 


— cw 


WHITSHED'S* MOTTO 
ON HIS COACH. 1724. 
IBERTAS et natale ſolum : „ | 
Fine words! I wonder where you ſtoje ?em, 

Could nothing but thy chief reproach 
Serve for a motto on thy coach ? 
But let me now the words tranſlate ; 


Natale folum, my eſtate; Sy 


My dear eſtate, how well J love it! 
My tenants, if you doubt, will proves it, 
They ſwear I am ſo kind and good, 

I bug them, till I ſqueeze their blood. 


Livertas bears a large import: 


Firſt, how to ſwagger in a court; 
And, ſecondly, to ſhew my fury | 


Againſt an un-complying jury; 

And, thirdly, tis a eee 

To favour Wood, and keep my penſion; 
And, fourthly, tis to play an odd trick, 
Get the great ſeal, and turn out Broderick; 


'# The chie fjuflice who proſecuted the Drafier, 
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And, fifthly, (you know whom I mean) 
To hum: le that vexatious Dean; | 
And, fixthly, for my ſoul, to barter it 
For fifty times its worth to CarteretF. 

Now, ſince your motto thus you conſtrue, 
J muſt confeſs you *ve ſpoken once true. 
Libertas et natale folum: _ ” 
You had good reaſon, when you ſtole em. 


| Sent by Dr. DELANY to Dr. SWIFT, _ 


In order to be admitted to ſpeak to him when 
be was DEAF, 1724. | 


EAR fir, I think *tis doubly hard, Ip 
Your ears and doors ſhould both be barr'd. 

Can any thing be more unkind? . 
Muſt I not ſee, cauſe you are blind? 
Methinks a friend at night ſhould cheer you, 
A. friend that loves to ſec and hear you. 
Why am Irobb'd of that delight, 
When you can be no loſer by 't? . 
Nay, when ?tis plain (for what is plainer ?) 
That, if you heard, you'd be no gainer ? 
For ſure you are not yet to learn, 
That hearing is not your concern. 
Then be your doors no longer barr'd; 
Your bulineſs, fir, is to be heard. 


— 


THE ANSWER. 
wiſe pretend to make it clear, 
*Tis no great loſs to loſe an ear. 

Why are we then ſo fond of two, 
When by experience one would do? 

'Tis true, ſay they, cut off the head, 
And there 's an end; the man is dead; 

2cauſe, among all human race, 
None eber was known to have a brace : 
But confidently they maintain, 2 
That where we find the members twain, 
The loſs of one is no ſuch trouble, 
Since t' other will in ſtrength be double, 
The limb ſurviving, you may ſwear, 
Becomes his brother's lawful heir : 
Thus, for a trial, let me beg of 
Your reverence but to cut one leg off, 
And you will find, by this device, = EN 
The other will be ſtronger twice; : * © 
For every day you ſhall be gaining 
New vigour to the leg remaining. 
So, when an eye bas loſt its brother, 


- « 


1 You ſee the better with the other. * 


Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t' other hand the work of two; 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, 
And on the brother limb re-a&s, _ + 
But yet the point is not ſo alear in 
Another caſe, the ſenſe of hearing: 
For, theugh the place of either ear 


Be diſtant as one head can bear; 


1 Lord lieutenant of alan 
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Yet Galen moſt acutely ſhews you, 

(Conſult his hook de partium uſu) 

That from cach ear, as he obſerves, 

"There creep two auditory nerves, 

Not to be ſeen without a glaſs, 

Which near the 0s perrc/ium paſs; 

Ibence to the neck aud movin; thorow there, 

One goes to this, and one to t' other ear ; 

Which made my grand-dame always ſtuff her 
cars, 

Both right and left, as fellow-ſufferers. 

You fee my learning; but, to ſhorten it, 

When my lett car was deaf a fortnight, 

To t' other ear I felt it coming on: 

And thus 1 ſolve this hard Fhæ nememon. 

»Tis true, a glaſs will bring ſupplies 

To Weak, or old, or clouded eyes; 

Your arms, though both your eyes were loſt, 

Would guard your noſe agaiaſta poſt ; : 

Without your legs, two legs of wood 

Are ſtronger and almoſt as good; 

And as for hands, there have been thoſe 

Who, wanting both, have us'd their toes k. 

But no contrivance yet appears 

To furniſh artificial cars, 


. 
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A QUIET LIFE AND A GOOD NAME. 
To a Friend who married a Shrew. 1724. 


ELL ſcolded in ſo loud a din, 
That Will durſt hardly venture in; 3, 
He marked the conjugal difpute ;* 
Nell roar'd inceſſant, Dick ſat mute ; 
But, when he ſaw his friend appear, J 
Cry'd bravely, Patience, good my dear! | 
At hight of Will, ſhe bawPd no more, 
But hurry*d out, and ciap?d the door. 
Why Dick! the devil 's in thy Nell, 
(Quoth Will) thy houſe is worſe than hell: 
Why what a pea] the jade has rung ! 
D—n her, hy don't you flit her tongue? 2 
For nothing elſe will make it ceaſe, 
Dear Will, I ſuffer this for peace: a 
I never quarrel with my wite z 
I bear it for a quiet life. 7 
Scripture, you know, exhorts us to it; 
Bids us to /ze# peace, and enſue it. 
Will went again to viſt Dick 
And enteripg in the very nick, 
He ſaw virago Nell belabour, 
With Dick's own taf, his peaceful neighbour : : 
Paor Wil, who needs muſt interpote, * | 
Recciv'd a brace or two of blows, 
But n&w, to make my ſtory ſhort, 
Will drew out Dick to take a quart. 
Why, Dicky thy wife has deviliſh whims ; 
Ods-buds: why don't you break her limbs? ; 
It ſhe were mine, and had ſuch tricks,” 
I'd teach her Row to . * * N 
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Z—ds! I would ſhip her to 8 

Or truck the carrion for tobuces : 

I'd ſend her far enough away— 

D ar Will; but what would people ſay ? 

Lord I ſhould get Io ill a name, 

The neighbours round would cry out ſhame, 
Dick ſuffer'd for his peace and credit ; 

But who-belicv'd him, when he faid it? 

Can he who makes hiniſelf a ſlave, 


Conſult his peace, or credit ſave ? 
Dick found it by his ill ſucceſs, 


His. quiet fmall, his credit leſs. 


| Sbs ſerv'd him at the uſual rate 


She ſtunn'd, and then ſhe broke, his pate: 
And, what he thought the hardeſt caſe, 


| The pariſh jeer'd him to his face; 


Thoſe men who wore the breeches leaſt, 


Calbd him a cuckold, fool, and beaſt. 


At home. he was purſued with noiſe; 

Abroad was peiter'd by the boys: 

Within, his wife would break his bones; 

W.thout, they pelted him with ſtones ; 

The ?prentices procur'd a riding®, 

To act his patience, and her chiding. 
Falſe patience and miſtaken pride ! 


There are ten thouſand Dicks beſide, 


Slaves to their quiet and good name, 
Are us'd like Dick, and bear the blame, 
3} ly * ; >. 1 I 
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THE BIRTH OF MANLY VIRTUE, 
inſeribed to Lord CanTeRET, 1724. 


cc Gratior & pulchro veniens in 8 180 Virtus.“ 
VIE. 


Over on a time, a righteous Sage, 
Griev'd at the vices of the age, 


Applied to Jove with fervent prayer: 


« O Jove, if Virtue be ſo fair 


* As it was deem'd in former days 


«« By Plato and by Socrates, | 
« Whoſ> beauties mortal eyes eſcape, 
« Only for want of outward ſhape ; 
Make then its real excellence, 


} « For once, the theme of human ſenſe ; 
* So ſtall the eye, by form confin'd, 
% Direct and fix the wendering mind, 
And long Aeluded mortals fee 


« With rapture what they us'd to flee,” 
Jove grants the prayer, gives Virtue birth, 
Aud bids him bleſs and mend the earth, 
Be hold him blooming freſh and fair, 
Now made—ye gods—a ſon and heir: 
An heir; and, | pea yet to hear, 
An heir, an orphan of a peer; 
But prodigies are Wrou ht, to N 
Nothing impoſſible to Jove. 
Virtue was for this ſex def gn'd 


| In mild reproot to woman-kind; 


In manly form to Jet them ſee 


The lovelineſs of modeſty, 


* A evell- Knogun humeurous 2 n ridi- 


| cule of -a feoiding . and her-pechia . 


The thouſand decencies that ſhone 
With leflen'd luſtre in their own ; . 
Which few had learn'd enough to prize, 
And ſome thought modiſh to deſpiſe, 

To make his merit more diſcern'd, 
He goes to ſchool—he reads—is learn'd ; 
Rais'd high, above his birth, by knibwledge, 
He ſhines diſtinguiſh'd in a college; 
Reſolv?d nor honour, nor eſtate, 
Himſelf alone ſhould make him great. 
Here ſoon for every art renown*d, 

His influence is diffus'd around; 

TH inferior youth, to 1 led, 
Leſs to be fam'd than to be fed, 
Behold the glory he has won, 

And bluſh to ſee themſelves outdone; 
And now, inflam'd with rival rage, 
In ſcientific ſtrife engage 3 
Engage—and, in the glorious ſtriſe, 
The arts new-kindle into life. 

Hers would our Hero ever dwell, 
Fix'l in a lonely learned cell; 
Contented to be truly great, 

In Virtues beſt. belov?d retreat; 
Contented h- but Fate ordains 

He now ſhall ſhine in nobler ſcenes 
(Raisd high, like ſome celeſtial fre, 
To ſhine the more, till riſmg higher); 
Completely form'd in every part, 

To win the ſoul, and glad the heart. 
The powerful voice, the graceful mien, 
Lovely alike, or heard, or ſeen ; 

The outward form and inward vie, 

His ſoul bright beaming from his eye, 
Ennobling every att and air, 

With juſt, and generous, and fincere. 

Accompliſh'd thus, his next reſort 
I: tothe council and the court, 

Where Virtue is in leaft repute, 

Ard intereſt the one purſuit; | 

Where rigit and wrong are bought and ſold, 
Birter'd for beauty, and for gold; 

Fere Manly Virtue, even here, 

Pleas'd in the perſon of a peer, 

A peer; a ſcarcely-hearded youth, 

Who talked of juftice and of truth, 

Ot innocence the ſureſt guard, 

Tales here forgot, or yet unheard; 

That he alone deferv*d eſteem, 

Who was the man he wiſhd to ſeem 3 
Cal dit unmanly and unwiſe, 

Tolurt behind a mean diſguiſe z 

(Give fraudful Vice the maſk and. ſcreen, 
i; Virtue's intereſt to be ſeen ;) | 
Calld want of ft ame a want of ſcuſe, 
And found, in bluſpes, eloquence. 

Thus, acting what he taught ſo well, 

*drew dumb Merit from her cell, 
led with amazing art along ED 
The baſp ful dame, and loos'd her tongue; 
And, whil& he made her value known, - 

more difplay'd and rais?d his own. 

Thus your g, thus proof to all temptations, 
te rites to the higheſt ſtations 
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(For where high honour is the prize, 
True Virtue has a right to riſe): 
Let courtly ſlaves low bend the knee 
To Wealth and Vice in high degree ; 
Exalted Worth diſdains to owe 
Its grandeur to its greateſt foe, , 

Now rais'd on high, ſee Virtue ſhows 
The godlike ends for which he roſe ; 
For him, let proud Ambition know 


| The height of glory here below, 


| Grangear, by goodhefs made compleat? 


To bleſs, is truly to be great! 


He taught how men to honour riſe, 

Like gilded vapours fo the ſkies, 

Which, howſoever they difplay 

Their glory from the god of day, 

Their nobleſt uſe is to abate 

His dangerous exceſs of heat, 

To thield the infant fruits and flowers, 

And bleſs the earth with genial ſhowers, 
Now chauge the ſcene; a nobler care 

Demands him in a e ſpherc *: 

Diſtreſs of nations calls him herice, 

Permitted ſo by Providence; 

For models, made to mend our kind, 

To no one clime ſhould be confin' d;, 

And Manly Virtue, like the ſun, 

His courſe of glorious toils ſhould run; 

Alike diffußing in his flight EN : 

Congenial joy, and life, and light. 


Pale Envy ſckens, Error flies, 


And Diſcord in his preſence dies 
Opprefſion hides with guilty dread, 

And Merit rears her drooping head; 

The arts revive, the vallies ne, 

And winter ſoftens into ſpring : 

The wondering world, where/er he moves, 
With new del ght looks up and loves; 

One ſex conſenting to admire, 

Nor lefs the other to defre ; 

Whilt be, though ſeated on a throne, 


Confnes his love to one alone; 


The ref condemn'd, with rival voicz 
Repining, do applaud his choice. 

Fame how reports, the Weſtern Ide 
Is made his manſon for a while, 
Whoſe anxious natives night and day 
(Happy beneath his righteous ſwax) 
Weary the gods with ceaſcleſs prayer; 
To bleſs him, and to keep him there, 
And claim N as a debt from fate, 


Too lately found, to loſe him late. 


„„ 
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VERSES*ON THE UPRIGHT JUDGE, 
Who condomned the Dzxavirk's PRINTER. 
HF, church I hats, and have good reaſon ; 
For there my grand re cut his weazand : 
He cut bis w-2zand at the altar 
I keep wy gullet for the batter, 
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ON THE SAME. 
* church your grandſire cut his throat: 
To do the job, too long he tarry'd ; 
He ſhould have had my hearty vote, 
To cut his throat before he marry d. 


Py MIT 2 —_— — 


ON THE SAME. 
| (The Jupcs ſpeaks). - 

„M not the grandſon of that aſs * Quin; 

Nor can you prove it, Mr. Paſquin. 
My grand-dame had gallants by twenties, 
And bore my mother by a *prentice, | © 
This when my grandfire knew, they tell us he 
In Chriſt-Church cut his throat for jealouſy. 


And, fince the alderman was mad you ſay, 


Then I muſt be ſo too, ex iradace. 


* 
— 8 
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BY DR. swr AND HIS FRIENDS, 
Written in or about the Year 1724. 
I. ON A PEN. 
| by youth exalted high in air, 
1 Or bathing in the waters fair, 
Nature to form me took delight, 
And clad my body all in white, 
My perſon tall, and flender waiſt, 
On either ſide with fringes grac'd , 
Till me that tyrant man eſpy'd, | 


And dragg'd me from my mother's fide $ 


No wonder now I look ſo chin; 

The tyrant ſtript me to the ſkin : 

My ſkin be flay'd, my hair he crop; 

At head and foot my body lopt; | 

And then, with heart more hard than ſtone, 
He pick'd my marrow from the bone, 
To vex me more; he took a freak 

To lit my tongue, and make me ſpeak: 
But, that which wonderful appears, 

J ſpeak te eyes, and not to ears. 


He oft” employs me in diſguiſe, 


And makes me fell a thouſand lies: 
To me he chiefly gives in truſt 
To pleaſe . malice or his luſt: 
From me no fecret he can hide; 
ſee his vanity and pride: 
And my delight is to expoſe 
His follies to his greateſt foes. 
All languages I can command, 
Yet not a word I underſtand; 
Without my aid, the beſt dine 
In learning would not know a line: 
The lawyer muſt forget his pleading 3 
The ſcholar could not ſhew his reading, 
Nay, man my maſter is my ſlave; 
I give command to kill or ſave; | 


* As alder man, 
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Can grant ten thouſand pounds a year- 
And make a beggar's brat a peer, 
But, while I thus my life relate, 

'T only haften on my fate. 

My tongue is black, my mouth is furr'd, 


I hardly now can force a word. 


I die unpitied and forgot, 
And on ſome dunghill left to rot, 


"YE — 


p 
| II. On Go LD. 
A ing tyrant of the earth, 
To vileſt ſlaves I owe my birth, 
How is the greateſt monarch ble ſt, 
When in my gaudy livery drett ! 
No haughty nymph has power to run 


From me, or my embraces ſhun. 


* 


4 Stabbꝰ d to the heart, conde mn'd to flamey 


My conſtancy is {ill the ſame. 

The favourite meſſenger of Jove, 
And Lemnian God, conſulting ftrove 
To make me glorious to the ſ ght 
Of mortals, and the Gods delight. 
Soon would their altars* fame expire, 
If Trefus'd to lend them fire. | 
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BY fate exalted high in place, 

Lo, here I ſtand with Jouble face: 

Superior none on earth I fnd ; 

But ſee Ze/owv me all marikind. 

Vet, as it oft? attends the great, 

I almoſt /i with my own we'ght. 

At every motion undertook, | 

The vulgar all oonſult my 10. 

: I ſometimes give advice ia i, 
But never of my own inditing. 

I am a courtier in my way; 

For thoſe who raisfd me, I berry; 

And ſome give out, that I entice 

To luſt, and luxury, and dice; 

Who puniſ-ments on me ing ict, 

. Becauſe they find their pockets pickt, 

By riding p, I Ioſe my health; 
And anly to get others wealth. 


IV. On the PosTtr108R8. 


r I am by nature #7, 
I wiſely chooſe to walk behind; 
However, to avoid diſgrace, 

T let no creature ſee my face. 


And yet my /feaking gives offence: . 
Or, if to e er IT preſume, 

The company will fly the room. 

By all the world I am pre: 


And my eppreſſen gives them reſt. 


My <vords are few, but ſpoke with ſenſe ;. 


szwirt's TCE 


Through me, though ſore againſt my will, 


Tatrufors every art inſtill. 
By thouſands J am /+11 and bought, 
Who neither get nor loſe a groat; 
For none, alas! by me can gain, 

But thoſe who give me greate pain. 
Shall man preſume to be my maſter, 
Who ?s but my caterer and ta/ter ? 
Yet, though I always have my will, 
Jm but a meet etender ſtill; 

An humble harger op at beſt, 
Of whom all people mate Jeſt, 

jn me detractors ſeek to find 

Two vices of a different kind : 
Im tao profuſe, ſome cenfurers cry 
And all J get, It it y: 
While others give me many a curſe, 
Becauſe too cloſe J hold my purſe. 
But this I know, in either caſe 
They dare not charge me to my face, 
Ti true indeed, ſometimes I ſave, 
Solgetimes run out of all J have; 
But, when the year is at an end, 
Computing what I get and ſpend, 
My get) g5=out, and comirgi=in, 
I cannot find 1 Joſe or win 3 8 
And therefore all that know me ſay, 
| juſtly keep the mid ille- . 
I'm always by my betters led; 
T lait get 2, and frit a=bel; 4 
Though, if I riſe Yee my ti me, 

he learn d in ſciences ſublime 
Confult the ſtars, and thence foretel 
G:id luck to thoſe with whom I dwell, 


V. On a HoRN. 


HI joy of man, the pride of brutes, 
Domeſtic-ſnbjzet for difputes, 
Of plonty thou the emblem air, 
Awrwd by ny mphs with all their care! 
I ſaw thee rai3*d to high renown, 
Supporting half the Britiſh crown ; 
Andoiten have I ſeen thee grace 
The chaſte Diana's infant face 
Aud whenſacter you pleaſe to ſhine 
Lef5 uſful is her light than thine : 
Thy numerous fngers know their way, 
And oit in Celia's treſſes play. 
To place thee in another view, 
I'll tew the world ſtrauge things and true; 
What lords and Games of hi gh degree 
May juitly claim their birth from thee. 
The foul of man with ſpleen you vex ; 
Of ſpleen you cure the femals ſex. 
Toe for a gift tha courtier ſends 
With pl-ature to bis ſpecial friends: 
He give3, and, with a generous pride, 
Oatrives all mcans the gift to hide: 
Nor oft can the receiver know, 
Whether he has the gift or ho. 
Pa ery pane 
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Conceal your form with various tricks; 

And few know how or where you fix: _ 
Yet ſome, who neꝰer beſtow'd thee, boaſt 
That they to others give thee moſt. 

Mean time, the wiſe a queſtion ſtart, 

If thou a real being art 

Or but a creature of the brain, 

Thar gives imaginary pain, 

But the ſly giver better knows thee, 


Who feels true joys when he beſtows thee, | 


— 


VI, On a Comin am: 


HOUGH 1, alas! a priſoner be, 
My trade is priſoners to ſet free, 

No ſlave his lord's commands obeys. 
With ſuch i»/muating ways. ; 
My genius piercings ſharp, and bright, 
Wherein the men of wit delight. 
The clergy keep me for their eaſe, 
And turn and wind me as they pleaſe. 
A new and wondrous art I ſhow 
Of raiſing ſpirits from below; 
In ſcarlet Tome, and ſome in white z 


They riſe, walk round, yet never fright, * © 


In at each mouth and ſpirits paſs, 
Diſtinctly ſeen as through a glaſs ; 


' Over head and body make a rout, 


And drive at laſt all ſecrets out: 

And ſtill, the more I Ho] my art, 

The more they open every heart, = 
A greater chemiſt none than [, 


| Who from materials hard and dry 


Have taught men to extract with ſxill 
More precious juice than froma ſtill. 
Although I'm often out of caſe, 
'm not aſhamꝰd to ſhow my Vice. 
Though at the tables of the great 
near the ſide- board take my ſeat; 
Yet the plain *{quire, when dinner 's done, 
Is never pleas'd till I make one: | 
He kindly hids me near him ſtand, 
And often takes me by the hand, 
I twice a day a untixg go, 


Nor ever fail to ſeize my fees 
f 'y 


And, when [ have him by the pole, 


| T drag him upwards from his #o/e ; 


Though ſome are of ſo ſtubborn kind, 
I'm forc?d to leave a /imb behind. 

| hourly wait ſome tatal end; 
For I cau bea, but ſcorn to bend. 
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: VII. 


The Gurr of all Human PossEss10 NS, 


QME hither, and behold the fruits, 
Vain man ! of all thy vain purſuits, 


Take wiſe advice, and J 4 behin l, 


Bring all paſt actions to thy mind. 

Here you may ſee, as in a glaſs, 

How ſoon all human pleaſures paſs, 
V u 
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How will it mortify thy pride, 

To turn the true impartial ſddle! 

How will your eyes contain their tears, 

When all the ſad reverſe appears! 
This cave within its womb confines 

The laſt reſult of all def:gns : 

Here lie depoſited the ſpoils 

Of buſy mortals? endleſs toils ; 

Here, with an eaſy ſearch, we find 

The faul cerrutlens of mankind. 

The wretched purchaſe here beF old 

Of traitors who their country ſold. 

This gulph imfatiable imbibes 


Here, in their proper ft. ape and mien, 
Fraud, perjury, and guilt, are ſeen, 
Neceſſity, the tyrant's law, 

All human race mutt hither draw 
Al prompted by the ſame deſire, 

'The vigorous youth, and aged fire, 
Behold, the coward and the brave, 


Phyſician, lawyer, and divine, 

All make 0b/at7ions at this ſhrine, 

Some eater boldly, ſome by ſtedlth, 
And leave behind their fruitleſs wealth. 
For while the bafhful ſylvan maid, 
As half aſham?d, and half afraid, 
Approaching finds it hard to part 

With that which dwelt ſo rear her hearts; 
The courtly dame, unmov'd by fear, 
Profufely pours: her offerings here. 
A treaſure here of /earning lurks, 
Huge heaps of never-dy ing works; 
Labours of many an ancient ſage, 
And millions of the preſent age. 

In at this gulpb all offerings paſs, 
And lie an undiſtinguiſh'd maſs. 
Deucalion, to reſtore mankind, 

Was bid to throw the ſtones behind; 
So thoſe who here their gifts coavey 
Are foxc*d to lee another <ony 

For few, a choſen few, muſt know 
The myſteries that lie below. 

Sad charnel-houſe ! a diſmal dome, 
For which all mortals leave their nome ! 
The young, the beautiful, and brave, 
Here bury*d in one common grave! 
Where each ſupply of dead renews 
Unwholeſome damps, efen/rve de cus; 
And lo! the <oritirg en the æralls 
Points out where each new vidlim falls; 
The feed of <25rms and beaſts obſcene, 
Who round the vault li xuriant reign, 
Sce where thoſe mangled corpſes he, 
Condemn'd by female hands to die! 

A comely dame, once clad in white, 
Lies there conſgn'd to endleſs night; 
By eruel hands her blood was fpilt, 
And yet her ea“, was all her guilt, 

And here ſx virgins in a tomb, 
All- beauteous offspring of one womb, 
Oſt” in the train of Venus ſeen, 

As fair and lovely as their queen : 
In royal garments each was Creſt, 
Each with a gold and purple veſt: 


The lawyer's fees, the ſtateſman's bribes, 


The haughty prince, the humble ſlave, 
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I ſaw them of their garments ſtript; 
Their throats were cut, their bellies ript; 


| Twice were they bury'd, 7wice were born, 


Twice ſrom their ſepulchres were torn 
But now diſmember'd here are caſt, 
And find a reſting- place at laſt. 
Here oft* the curious traveller finds 

The combat of He, winds ; 
And ſeeks to learn the ſecret cauſe, 
Which alien ſeems from nature's laws, 
Why at this cave's tremendous mouth 
| He feels at once both gert and fourth ; 
Whether the winds, in caverns pent, 
Through c/ef#s oppugnant force a vent; 
Or whether, ofening all his flores, 

Fierce A olus in tempeſt roars. 
85 Yet, from this -:ing/ed maſs of things, 
In time a new creation ſprings. 
| Theſe crude materials once ſhall rife 
| To 61] the earth, and air, and fl:ies 3 
To vacious forms appear again, 
Of vegetables, brutes, and men. 
So Jove pronounc'd among the gods, 
Olympus trembling as he node, 


q 

| | 

| VIII. 

ö 

| H ! Strephon, how can you deſpiſe 

. Her. who without thy pity dies: 

To Strephon J have ſtill been true, 

And of as noble blood as you ; 

Fair iſſue of the genial bed, 

A virgin in thy boſom bred; 

Embrac'd thee cloſer than a wife; 

When thee ] leave, I leave my life. 

Why ſhould my ſhepherd take amiſe, 

That oit? I wake thee with a þ 11s? 

Yet you of every kiſs compla n ; 

Ah! is not love a pleafing pain? 

A pain which every happy night 

You cure with eaſe and with delight ; 

With pleafure, as the poet ſings, 

Too great for mortals leſs than kings, 
Chloe, when on thy breait I lie, 

Chſerves me with revengetuleye : 

If Chloe over thy heart prevails, | 

She Ill tear me with her deſperate nails, 

And with relentleſs hands deſtroy 

The tender pledges of our joy. 

Nor have | bred a ſpurious race; 


They all were born from thy embrace. 


Conſider, Strephon, what you do; 
For, ſhould 1 die for love of you, 
I Il haunt thy dreams, a bloodleſs ghoſt 3 
And all my kin (a numerous hoſt, 
Who down direct our lineage bring 
From victors o'er the Memphian king; 
Renowa'd in ſieges and campaigns, 
Who never fled the the bloody plains, 
Who in tempe ſtuous ſeas tan ſport, 
Ard ſcorn the pleaſures of a eourt, 


G * This Riddle is ſolved by an 4nagram 


LOUISA TO STREPHON. 
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From whom great Sylla found his doom, 


Who ſcourg?%d to death that ſcourge of Rome) 


Shall on thee take a vengeance dire; 
Thou, like Aicides, ſhalt expire, 

Vhen his envenom'd ſhirt he wore, 
And hein and fleſh in pieces tore, 

Nor leſs that ſhirt, my rival's gift, 

(ut from the piece that made her ſtift, 
Shall in thy deareſt blood be dy'd, 

and make thee tear thy tainted hide, 


IX. 


EPRIV*D of root, and branch, and rind, 


Yet flowers I bear of every kind; 
And ſuch is my prolific power, 
They bloom in leſs than half an hour; 
Yet ſtauders-by may plainly ſee 
They get no nouriſhment from me, 
My head with giddineſs goes round, 
And yet I firmly ſtand my ground: 
All over naked I am ſeen, 
And painted like an Indian queen, 
No couple-beggar in the land 
Fer join'd ſuch numbers hand in hand; 
[ join them fairly with a ing; 
Nor can our parſon blame the thing: 
And, though no marriage words are ſpoke, 
They part not till the ing is broke; 
Yet hypocrite fanaticks cry, 
I'm but an idol rais'd on high: 
And once a weaver in our town, 
A damn'd Cromwellian, knock*d me down. 
lay a priſoner twenty years, 
Ar then the jovial cavaliers 
79 their old poſt reſtor'd all three, 
Lacan the church, the king, and me. 


X. On the Moe. 


WITH borrowed filver ſhine, 

What you ſee is none of mine. 

birit I ihew you but a quarter, 

Like tne bow that guards the Tartar 

Then the half, andthen the whole, 

Ever dancing round the pole. 

And what will raiſe your admiration, 

um not one of Gop's creation, 

But ſprung (and I this truth maintain) 

Like Pallas from my father's brain. 

And, after all, I chiefly owe 

My beauty to the ſhades below. 

Moſt wondrous forms you ſee me wear, 
man, a woman, lion, bear, | 

A fiſh, a fowl, a cloud, a field, 

x bgures heaven or earth can yield ; 

ike Daphne ſometimes in a tree : 

I am not one of all you ſee, 


\ 


f 


XI. On a Cixcrx. 


'M up and down, and round about, 


Vet all the world can't find me out; 


They never yet could find my meaſure, 
I'm found alinott in every garden, 
Nay in the compaſs of a tarthing. ah 
There 's neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 
Can move an inch, except I will. 
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XII. On Ink. 


AM jet black, as you may ſee, 
Ihe ton ot pitch, and gloomy night: 
Yet all that know me will agree, 
I'm dead except I live in light. 


sometimes in panegyrick high, 


Like lofty Pindar, I can ſoar; 
And raile a virgin to the ſky, 
Or fink her to a pocky whore. 


My blood this day is very ſweet, 5 


To-morrow ot a bitter juice; 
Like milk, *tis ery'd about the ftreet, 
And ſo apply'd to different uſe. 


| Moſt wondrous is my magic power: 


For with one colour | can paint; 
I *1l make the devil a 1aint this hour, 
Next make a devil of a ſaint, © 


Through diſtant regions I can fiy, 
Provide me but with paper wings; 
And fairly irew a reaſon, Why 
There ihould be quarrels among kings, 


| And, after all, you I think it odd, 


When learned doctors will diipute, 
That 1 ſhould point the word of Gop, 
And thew where tney can belt coatute, 


Let lawyers bawl and itrain their throats ; 
' [is 1 that mult the lands convey, 

And ſtrip the elients to their coats, 
Nay, give their very ſouls away. 


XIII. On the Fixes SexsEs. 


LL of us in one you I find, 
Brethren of a wondrous kind; 
Yet among us all no brotner 


| Knows ons tittle of the other. 


We in frequent council; are, 

And our marks of things declare, 
Where, to us unkuown, a clerk 
Sits, and takes them in the dark. 
He 2s the regiiter of all 

In our ken, both great and ſmall ; 
By us forms his laws aud rules: 
H-2s our maſter, we his tools; 
Yet we can with greateR eaſe 


Turn and wind him where we pleaſe, 
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| Though hundreds have employ*d their leiſure, 
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One of us alone can ſleep, 
Yet no wateh the reſt will keep, 
But the moment that he cloſes, 
Every brother elſe repoſes. 
If wine 's bought, or victuals dreſt, 
One enjoys them for the rett. 
Pierce us all With wounding ſteel, 


One for all of us will feel. 


Though ten thouſand cannons roar, 
Add to them ten thouſand more, 
Yet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadful found, 

Do what is not fit to tell, t 
There 's but one of us can ſmell, 


XIV. 


FONTINELLA TO FLORINDA. | 


3 on my boſom thy bright eyes, 


Florinda, dart the ir heaveuly beams, 


I feel not the leaſt love-ſurprize, 

Yet endleſs tears flow down in ftreams ; 
There 's nought ſo beautiful in thee, 
But you may find the ſame in me, 


The likes of thy ſkin compare ; 
In me you ſee them full as white, 
The roſes of your cheeks, I dare 
Afﬀrm, can't glow to more delight, 
Then ſince I ſhew as fine a face, 
Can you refuſe a ſoft embrace ? 
Ah! lovely nymph, thou 'rt in thy prime! 
And ſo am I whilit thou art here; 
But ſoon will come the fatal time, 
When all we fee ſhall difappear. 
Tis mine to make a juſt refiexion, 
And yours to follow my direction. 


Then catch admirers while you may; 
Treat not your lovers with diſdain ; 
For time with beauty flies away, 
And there is no return again. 


To vou the ſad account I bring, 
Life's autumn has no ſecond ſpriag. 


* 


XV. 8 Ecno, 


8 ſleeping, ſtill awake, 
Pleaſing moſt when moſt J ſpeak; 
The dclight of old and young, | 
Though 1 ſak without a tongue. 


-Nought but one thing can confound me, | 


Many voices joining round me; 
"Then I fret, and rave, and gabble, 
Like the labourers of Babcl, 

Now I am a dog, or cow 3 

I can bark, or I can low; 

can bleat, or I can ſing 

Like the warblers of the ſpring. 
Let the love- f ck hard complain, 
And 1 mourn the cruel} pain; 


/ 


— 
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Let the happy ſwain rejciee, 

And 1 join my helping voice; 

Both are welcome, grief or joy, 

[ with either ſport apd toy. 

Though a lady, 1 am ſtout, 

Drums and trumpets bring me out : 
Then I claſh, and roar, aud rattle, 
Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudeſ thunder, 


When i? m vext, can't keep me under 


Yet ſo tender is my car, 


| That the loweſt voice |} fear. 


Much! dread the courtier's fate, - 
When his merit 's out of date; 


For ] hate a Glent breath, 


And a whiſper is my death. 


—— — 


XVI On a Subow IN A Glass. 


ſomething form'd, I nothing am, 
Yet every thing that you can name 
In no place have I ever been, | 
Yet every where I may be ſeen ; 


In all things falſe, yet always true, 


'm ſtill the ſame — but ever new, / 


Can ft ew a noſe, eye, tongue, or ear, 
Yet neither ſmell, ſee, tate, or hear, 
All ſhapes and features I can boaſt, 

No fleſh, no bones, no blogd—no ghoſt; 
All colours, without paint, put on, 
And change like the cameleon. 

Swiftly 1 come, and enter there, 
Where not a chink lets in the air; 

Like thought, I'm in a moment gone, 
Nor can 1 ever be alone; | 

All things on earth I imitate, 

Faiter than nature can create; 
Sometimes imperial robes'| wear, 
Anon in beggar's rags appear 

A giant now, and ſtrait an elf, 

I 'm every one, but ne'er myſelf; 
Ne'er fad I mourn, n**er glad rejoice ; 
I meve my lips, but want a voice; 

I ne'er was born, nor e'er can die; 
Then prythee tel me what am I. 


XVII. 
OST things by me do riſe and fall, 


Inyading foes, without ret! ance, 

With eaſe I make to keep their diſtance; 
Again, as I'm diſpos'd, the foe | 
Will come, though not a foot they go. 
Both mountains, woods, and hills, and rocks, 
And gaming goats, and fieecy flocks, 
Aud lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 
Come dancing to me o'er the plains. 
The greateſt 'whale that ſwims the ſea 
Does inflantly my power obey. 

In vain from me the failor flies; 


The quickeſt ſhip I can ſurprize, 


Lifeleſs, life's perfect form | wear, 


And as I pleaſe they ore great and imal; 
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And turn it as T have a mind, 

And move it againſt tide and wind. 
Nay, bring me here the talleſt man, 
U ſqueeze him to a little ſpan: 

Or bring a tender child and plant, 

You l 1ve me tretch him to a giant; 
Nor ſtall they in the leaſt complain, 
Becauſe my mag ick gives no pain, 


„ 


XVIII. On Tims. 


VER eating, never cloying, 
All devouri-g, all deſtroy ing, 
Never indin g full repatt, 2 
Till I cat the world at laſt. 


\ 


XIX. On the GaTTLO WS. 
HERE is a gate, we know full well, 


That ſtands *twixt heaven, and carth, and 


hell, 
Where many for a paſſage venture, 
Yet very tew are found to enter; 
Although tis open night and day, 
They for that reaſon un this way : 
Both dukes and lords abhor its wood, 
They can't come near it for their blood, 
What other way they take to go, 


: > . | 
Kates P91 you kno Dore WR 
ion commoners with greateſt caſe | Though we play them tricks for ever, 
an find an entrance whea they pleaſe, 1 Yor thov wane 
The poore ſt hither march in ſtate e 23 * * 
(Ur they cau never pats the gate), | 
Like Roman Generals triumphant, . 
And then they take a turn aud jump on ?t, 
1 me here advance, : XXIV. On -2 CANDLE. 
They cannot paſs before they dance; | | | 
Theres not a ſoul that does reſort here, TO LA DT SAN T E R E T 
But ſtrips himſelf to pay the porter, F all inhabitants on earth, 
5 . © , To Man alone 1 owe my birth; 
| And yet the Cow, the Sheep, the Bee, 
; | Are all my parents more than he. 
| I, a virtue ſtrange and rare, 
XX. On the VowELs. Make the än denk mite fair 3 
XIX/ F. are little airy creatures, | And myſell, which yet is rarer, 
All of digerent voice and features: Growing old, grow ttill the fairer. 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, Lise ſots, alone I *m dull enough, : 
One of us vou li ind in jet, When dos'd with ſmoak, and ſ mear'd with ſnuff; 
I other you may ice in tin, But, in the midit of mirth and wine, | 
Af HM ith double luſtre ſhine. 8 
And the fourth a box within; I Ww.1 lun 
tae fſth you ſould purſue, rp of the Fair am. 1, * 
t can never fly from you, Polit: neck, and radiant eye; 
| | In my eye my greateſt grace, 
Emblem of the © yclops? race; 
—— Metals like them ſubdue, 
. Slave lige them to Vulcan too. 
Emblem of a monarch old, 
| XXI. On Snow. | Wiſe, and glorious to behold; .. 
| heaven I fall, though from earth I begin ; | Waſted he appears, and pale, * 


No lady alive can ſhew ſuch a ſkin. 


2 


Im bright as an angel, and light as a feather ; 


But heavy and dark, when you ſqueeze me together, | That in ſecret feeds her flame, 
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Though candour and truth in my aſpect I bear, 
Yet many poor creatures I help to enſnare. 
Though io mueh of Heaven appears in my make, 
The fouleſt impreſſions I eably take. 

| My parent and I produce one another, 

| The mother the daughter, the daughter the mother. 


* 


XXII. On a Cannon. 


EGO T TEN, and born, and dying with noiſe, 
DD The terror of women, and pleaſure of boys, 
} Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I 'm chiefly uaruly when ſtrongeſt eonfin'd. 
For {.lver and gold I don't trouble my head, 
But all Ldelight in is pieces of lead; | 
Except when I trade with a ſhip or a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark, 
No lady was ever more fond ot a ſpark 
The moment I get one, my ſoul ?s all a- fire, 
And I roar out my joy, and in tranſport expire. 


XXIII. On a Pair or Dies. 


WE are little brethren twain, 

; Arbiters of loſs and gain; 
Many to our counters run, 

| Some are made, and ſome undone : 


Watching for the public weal; CD 
Emblem of the baſhful dame, 
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Oſten aiding to impart 

All the ſecrets of her heart. 

Various is my bulk and hue ; 

Big like Beſs, and ſmall like Sue; 
Now brown and burniſt'd as a nut, 

At other times a very ſlut; - e 
Often fair, and ſoft, and tender, 
Taper, tall, and ſmooth, and ſlender; 
Like Flora deck'd with various flowers; 
Like Phœbus, guardian of the hours: 
But, whatever be my dreſs, 

Greater be my ſize or leſs, 

Swelling be my ſhape or ſmall, 

Like thyſelf I ſhine in all. 

Clouded if mv face is ſeen, 

My complexion wan and green, 
Languid like a love-ſ:ck maid, 

Stect affords me preſent aid. 

Soon or late, my date is doue, 

As my thread of life is ſpun ; 

Yet to cut the fatal thread 

Ofr revives my drooping h-ad : 

Yet I periſh in my prime, 

Seldom by the death of time; 

Die like lovers as they gaze, 

Die for thoſe I live to pleaſe; 

Pine unpitied to my urn,“ 8 

Nor warm the fair for whom J burn 
Unpitied, unlamented too, 5 
Die like all that look on you. 


— 


XXV. TO LADY CARTERET, 
BY DR. DELANY. 


REACH all things near me, and far off to 
N boot, 
Without ſtretching a finger, or ſtirring a ſoot z 
take them all in too, to add to your wonder, 
Though many and various, and large and aſunder, 
Withoct joſtiizg ,or crowding they paſs fide by 
de, : 
Through a wonderful wicket, not half an inch 
wide: 5 TRE: | Y 
Then I lodge them at eaſe in a very large ſtore, 
Of no breadth cr length, with a thouſand things 
more. 
All this | can do without witchcraft or charm ; 
Though ſometimes, they ſay, 1 bewitch and do 
harm. | wh 
Though cold, I inflame; and though quiet, in- 


vade z | | 
And nothing can ſhield from my ſpell but a 
ſhade. | 
A thief that has robb'd you, or done you diſ- 
grace, 7 ä 


In magical mirror Ill ſhew you his face : 

Nay, if you 'I believe what the poets have ſaid, 
They ?l tell you I kill, and can call back the dead 
Like conjurers ſafe in my circle | dwell ; 

] love to look black too, it heightens my ſpell. 
Though my magick is mighty in every hue, 
Who ſee all my power mutt fee it in You, 


A 
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, 
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ANSWERED BY DR. Swirr. 
WITH ball an eye your riddle ] ſpy, 


L obſerve your wicket hemm'd in by a thicket, 


And whatever paſſes is rained through glaſies, 


| You fay ii is quiet: I fatly deny it. 


It wanders about, without Qirring out; 

No paſſion ſo weak but gives it a tweak; 

Love, joy, and devotion, ſet. it always in motion, 

And as for the tragic effects of its magick, 

Which you ſay it can kill or revive at its will, 

The dead are all ſound, and revive above ground, 

After all you have writ, it caunot be wit; 

Which plainly does follow, ſince it flies from 
Apollo. : 

Its cowardice ſuch, it cries at a touch: 


E a hair can diſarm it of every charm, 


„ — — 
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I 
To RESTORE STELLA'S YouTn. 1724-5. 


HE Scottiſh hinds, too poor to houſe 
In froſty nights their ſtarving cows, 
While not a blade of graſs or hay 
Appears from Michaelmas to May, 
Muſt let their cattle range in vain 
For ſood along the barren plain, 


| Meagre and Jank with faſting grown, 


_ 


And nothing left but ſkin and bone ; 


| Expos'd to want, and wind, and weather, 
| They juſt keep life and foul together, 


Till ſummer-ſhowers and evening's dew 


Again the verdant glebe renew; 


And, as the vegetables riſe, 

The famiſt!dicow her want ſupplies : 

Without an ounce of laſt year's fleſh, 

Whatc*er ſhe gains is young and freſh ; 

| Grows plump and round, ard full of mettle, 
As riſing from Medea's kettle, : 

With youth and beauty to inchant 

Europa's counterfeit gallant, . 

Why, Stella, ſhould you knit your brow, 


If J compare you to the cow ? 


*Tis juſt the caſe; for you have faſted 
So long, till all your fleſh is waſted, 


| And muſt againſt the warmer days 


Be ſent to 8 down to graze; 
Where mirth, and exerciſe, and air, 


Will ſoon your appetite repair: 


The nutriment will from within, 
Round all your body, plump your ſkin, 


[Will agitate the lazy flood, 


And fill your veins with ſprightly blood: 
Nor fleſh nor blood will be the ſame, 
Nor aught of Stella hut the name; 

For what was ever underſtood, 


| By human kind, but fleſh and blood? 


And if your fleſh and blood be new, 
You 'I be no more the former yew 3 
But for a blooming nymph will paſs, 


Juſt fifteen, coming ſummer's graſs, 


'Tis a perfect milkiop, grows drunkwith a drop, 
Another great fault, it cannot bcar ſalt: 
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Your Jetty locks with garlands crown'd : 
While all the ?ſquires for nine miles round, 
Attended by a brace of curs, 

With jocky boats and ſilver ſpurs, 

No les than juſtices e quorum, 

Their cow-boys bearing cloaks before %em, 
Shall leave deciding broken pates, 

To kiſs your ſteps at Quilca gates. 

But, let you ſhould my ſ ill diſgrace, 
Come back before you ?re out of caſe ; 

For if to Michaelmas you ſtay, 

The new-born fleſh wil! melt away ; 

The *{quire in ſcorn will fly the houſe 

For better game, and look for grouſe 

But here, before the froſt can mar it, 

We l make it firm with beef and claret, 


* 


STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY. 1724-5. 


8, when a beauteous nymph decays, 
We ſay, ſhe's paſt her dancing-days 3 
$0 poets loſe their feet by time, 
Aud can no longer dance in rhyme, 
Your annual bard had rather choſe 
To celebrate your birth in proſe : 
Yet merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country=dance, 
Call the old houſe-keeper, and get her 
To fill a place, for want of better: 
While Sheridan is the hooks, 
And friend Delanyat his books, 
That Stella may avoid diſgrace, 
Once more the Dean ſupplies their place. 
Beauty and wit, too ſad a truth! 
Pave always been confin'd to youth; 
Ihe god of wit, and beauty's queen, 
fl: twenty-one, and ſhe fifteen. 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phoebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpird to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. 
At fikty-ſix, if this be true, 
Am I a poet fit for you? 
Ur, at the age of forty-three, 
Are you a ſubje& fit ior me? 
Ati! bright wit, and radiant eyes! 
You muſt be grave, and I be wiſe. 
Our fate in vaia we would oppoſe : 
But I'll be {till your friend in proſe: 
dem and friendſhip to expreſs, 
Will aot require poetic dreſs; 
And, if the Muſe deny her aid 
To have them ung, they may be ſid. 
But, Stella, ſay, what evil tongue 
-ports you are no longer young; 
* Time ſits, with his ſcythe, to mow 
—_ erſt ſat Cupid with his bow; 
it half your locks are turn'd to grey? 
Ill ne'er bell | 
„p., © TT believe a word they ſay. 
0 3 true, but let it not be known, 
1. JS are ſomewhat dimmiſh grown: 
or nature, always in the right, | 
jour decays adapts my ſight; 


POE M S. 


And wrinkles undiſtinguiſh'd paſs, 
For I 'm aſhamꝰd to uſe a glaſs; 
And till I ſee them with theſe eyes, 
W hoever ſays you have them,” lies, 

No length of time can make you quit 
Honour and virtue, ſenſe and wit: 
Thus you may ſtill he young to me, 
While J can better hear than ſee. 
Oh, ne'er may Fortune ſhew her ſpight, 
To make me de, and mend my / 


. AN EPIGRAM 


FYARTERET was welcom'd to the ſhore 
Firſt with the brazen cannons roar; 

To meet him next the ſoldier comes, 

With brazen tramps and brazen drums; 

Approaching near the town he hears 

The brazen bells ſalute his ears : 

But, when Wood's braſs began to ſound, 


4 SIMILE, 
ON OUR WANT OF SILVER: 
And the only Way to REMEDY it, 


8 when of old ſome ſorcereſs threw 
O'er the moon's face a ſable hue, 
To drive unſeen her wagic chair, 
At midnight, through the darken'd air; 
Wiſe people, who believ'd with reaſon 
That this eclipſe was out of ſeaſon, 
Affirm'd the moon was ſick, and fell 
To cure her by a counter-ſpell, 
Ten thouſand cymbals now begin 
To rend the {kies with brazen din ; 
The cy mbal?? rattling ſounds diſpel 
The cloud, and drive the hag to hell. 
The moon, deliver'd from her pain, 
Diſplays her ver face again 
(Note here, that ia the chemic ſtyle, 
The moon is /i/ver all this while), 
So (if my ſimile you minded, 
Which I conieſs is too long-wind2d) 
When late a feminine magician“, 
Join'd with a 6&raszez politician, 
Expos'd, to blind the nation's eyes, 
A parchmentÞ of prodigious fizez | 
ConceaPd behind that ample ſcreen, 
There was no {ilver lo be ſeen. 
But to this parchment let the Drapier 
Oppoſe his counter=charm of paper, 
And ring Wood's copper in our ears 
So loud till all the nation hears; - | 
That ſound will make the parchment ſhrivel, 
And drive the conjurers to the devil: 


* 4 great lady 7 ſaid to have been bribed by 
Mood. 


+ Tie patent fer ceining half<pence, 


ON WOOD'S BRASS MONEY. 


| Guns, trumpets, drums, and bells, were drown'd. 


1725. 


} 
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"hank; when the ſly is grown ſerene, 
Our ſilver will appear again. 


i M rs 


— 


— 


WOOD AN INSECT. 1725. 


Y long obſervation I have underſtood, 
That two little vermin are kin to Will Wood. 

The firſt is an inſect they call a eoco/-louſe, 

That folds up itſelf in itſelf for a houſe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Inclos'd ca- a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. 

And thus William Wood to my ſancy appears 

In fillets of braſs roll d up to his ears: 

And over theſe fillets he wiſely has thrown, 

To keep out of danger, a doublet of tone *. 

The louſe of the <veod for a med cine 15 us'd, 

Or ſwallow?d alive, or ſxilfully bruis'd, 

And, let hut our mother Hibernia contrive - 

To ſwallow Will Wood either bruis'd or alive, 

She need be no more with the jaundice poſleſt, 

Or beck of eb/?ruftiins, and pains in her cheſi. 

The next is an inſe& we call a wood-wor m, 
That lies in old æveed like a hare in her form; 
With teeth or with claws it will bite or will 

ſcratch ; | | 

And chambermaids chriſten this worm a dead- 

watch, 

Becauſe like a watch it always cries clic: 

Then woe he to thoſe in the houſe who are ſick; 

For, ſure as a gun, they will give up the 

oſt, | 
If the maggot cries clic} when it ſcratches the 
poſt. | | 

But a kettle of ſcalding hot water injeted 
Infallibly cures the timber affected: . 
The omen is broken, the danger is over; 
The maggot will die, and the fick will recover. 
Such a worm was Will Wood, when he ſcratch'd 

at the door 1 
Of a governing ſtateſman or ſavourite whore: 

The death of our*'nation he ſeem'd to foretell, 

And the ſound of his braſs we took for our knell. 
But now, fince the Drapier hath heartily mauPd 

him, 

I think the beſt thing we can do is to ſcald him. 
For which operation there 's nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals 'in, his own melted 

copper 3 5 | 
Unleſs, like the Dutch, you rather would boil 
This coiner of rapsF in a cauldron of oil. 


Then chooſe which you pleaſe, and let each bring 


a faggot, | | | 
For our fear *s at an end with the death of the 
maggot, : 


Ox WOOD Tur Iron-MONGER,| 1725. 
ALMONEUS, as the Grecian tale is, 
Was a mad copper-ſmith of Elis; 


* He <vas in gaol fer debt, 
Gunter, feit half-pence, 


D. 


| Up at his forge by morning-peep, 


Nor creature in the lane could ſeep; 
Among a crew of royſtering fellows 
Would fit whole evenings at the alehouſe: 
His wife and children wanted bread, 
While he went always drunk to bed. 
This vapourirg ſcah muſt needs deviſe 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies : 

With braſ two fiery fteeds he ſhod, 

Ta make a clatterivg as they trod. 

Of poliſt'd br af+ his taming ear 

Like lightning dazzled from afar ; 

And up he mounts into the box, 

And he mutt thunder, with a pox, 

Then furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling oer a brazen arch; 

With ſquibs ard crackers arm?d, to throw 
Among the trembling croud below. 


All ran to prayers, both prieſts and laity, 


To pacify this augry deity : 

When Jove, in pity to the town, 
With real thunder knock'd him down. 
Then what a huge delight were all in, 
To ſee the wicked varlet ſprawling; 


They ſearch'd his pockets on the place, 
And found hi copper all was baſe ; 
They laugb'd at ſuch an Triſh blunder, 
To take the noiſe of braſs for thunder. 

The moral of this tale is proper, 
Apply'd to Woods adulter'd copper; 
Which, as he ſcatter*d, we like dolts, 
Miſtook at firſt for thunder=balts ; 

Before the Drapier ſhot a lettih, 

(Nor ſove himſelf could do it better) 
| Whech, lighting on tl impoſtor's crown, 
Like real thunder knock'd him down, 


WILL WO9D'S PETITION 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND; 


Being an excellent Nx w So ſuppoſed to be 


made, and ſung in the ſtreets of Dor LIN, Vy 
WiIr IIA Woop, Iron-monger and Hall- 


penny-monger, 
17286. 


g 
| Y dear Iriſh folts, 
Come leave off your jokes, 
And buy up my half. Dence ſo fine; 
So fair and ſo bright, 
They Il give you delight; 
Obſerve how they..glifen and ſhine? 


They I ſell, to miy grief, 
As cheap as neck-beet, 
For counters at cards to your wife; 
And every day 
Your children may play 


| Span-farthing, or toſs on the knile, | 


S WIE IT'S 


Come hither, and try; 
I teach you to buy . 
A pot of good ale for a farthing: 
Come; three- pence a ſcore, 
[| aſk you no more, EH | 
And a fig ſor the Drapier and Hardinge®, 
When tradeſmen have gold, 
The thief will le bold, 
By night and by day for to rob him: . 
My copper is ſuch, . 
No robber will touch, 
And ſo you may daiutily bob him. 
The little blackguard, | 
Who gets very hard | 
His half-pence for cleaning your ſhoes z 
When his pockets are cramm'd * 
With mine and be dd, 25 | 
He may wear he has nothing to loſe, _ .. 
Here 's half-pence in plenty, 
For ove you U have twenty, 
Though thouſands are not worth a pudden: 
Your neighbours will think, 
When your pocket cries chink, 
You are grown plaguy rich on a ſudden, 
| You will be my thankers, _ 
M make you my bankers, _ _ 
As good as Ben Burton or Fader; 
For nothing ſhall paſs 
But my pretty braſs, 
And then you I be all of a trade, 
I'ma ſon of a whore 
If I have a word more 
To ſay in this wretched condition, 
if my coin will not paſs, 
T muſt die like an aſs, 
And fo [ conclude my petition, 


** 


A NEW $SONG 
ON WOOD'S HALF-PENCE. 


E people of Ireland, both country and city, . 
Come liſten with patience, and hear out iny 


| ditty : 88 | 
At this time 1 I chooſe to be wiſer than witty. 
Which nobody can deny, 


The Half-pence are coming, the nation's undo» 
ing. 
There's an end of your ploughing, and baking, 

and brewing: 
In ſnort, you muſt all go to rack and to ruin. 


4 Kc... 347. 


| The Soldier is rnin'd, poor man ! hy his pay; 

His five-pence will prove but a farthing a day, 

For meat, or for drink; or he muſt run away. 
| | Wh, &c. 
When he pulls out his two-pence, the Tapſter 
ſays not, | 

And thus the poor Soldier muſt foon go to pot, 
Which, &c. 


If he goes to the Baker, the Baker will huff, 


And twenty-pence have for a tWo-penny loaf, 


cutf, 


Again, to the market whenever he goes, 
The Butcher and Soldier muſt be mortal foes 3 
One cuts off an ear, and the other a noſe. 
Took Wick, &e. 
| The Butcher is ſtont, and he values no ſwagger ; 
A cleaver 's x match any time for a dagger, 


| And a blue ſleeve may give ſuch a cutf as may 
ſtagger. | 


| The Beggars themſelves will be broke in a trice, 
When thus their poor farthings are ſunk in their 
price; 
When nothing is left, they muſt live on their lice. 
. # . Which, &c. 


The Squire pofſeſs?d of twelve thouſand a year, 
O Lord! what a mountain his rents would appear! 
Should he tabe them, he would not have houſe- 
room, I fear. N 
; Which, &c, 
Though at preſent he lives in a very large houſe, 
There would. then not be room in it left for a 
.mouſe ; - . + Sr 
But the Squire 's too wiſe, he will not take a ſouſe. 
wt | Which, &c. 


The Farmer, who comes with his rent in this 
5 cath, | | oat] tr 
For taking theſe counters, and being ſo raſh,. - 
Will be kick'd out of doors, both himſelf and his 
traſh, 212 : 


- 


NS Which, &E. 


For, in all the leaſes that ever we hold, 

We muſt pay our rent in good filver and gold, 
And not in braſs tokens of ſuch a baſe mold. 

; : | Mich, &c, 
The wiſeg of Lawyers all ſwear, they will war- 


: Which, & | W 


Boch high men and low men, and thick men and 


tall men, 


And rich men and poor men, and free men and 


thrall men, 


in ſuffer; and this man, and that man, and all And I think, after all, it would be very ſtrange 


men. : 


* The Drapier*s printer, 
. + Two famous banker s. 
vo 1. V. 


No money but flyer and gold can be current ; 

Aud, ſince they will ſwear it, we all may be ſure 
on *t, | bx" 
F Which, &c, 


7 


To give current money forbaſe in exchange, 


Mich, &c Like a fine lady ſwapping ber moles for the 
7 k . ot . 


mange. 


Which, 608. 
X x | | 


That ten times as much he muſt pay for nis mot; 8 


Then, dog, rogue, and raſcal, and ſo kick and | 
Which, Sie. 


Which, &. 
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Bal the king's patent, and there you will 


d, 85 BY 
That no man need take them but who has a mind, 
For which we muſt ſay that his majeſty.'s kind. 
Nin, &c. 
Now God bleſs the Drapier who open'd our eyes! 
I'm ſure, by his book, that the writer is wiſe ; 
He ſhews us the cheat, from the end to the riſe. . 
| Hiich, &. 
Nay, farther he ſhews it a very hard caſe, 
That this fellow Wood, of a very bad race, 
Should of all the fine gentry of Ireland take place. 


| : . ; Which, Vc. 
That he and his half. pence ſhould come to weigh 


down 
Our ſubſects ſo loyal and true to the crown 3 _ 
But I hope, after all, that they will be his own. 

58 ö SY DI Which, &e. 

This book, I do tell you, is writ for your goods, 
And a very good book againſt Mr. Wood's ; 
If you ſtand true together, he 's leſt in the ſuds. 

; x Wiich, &c. 


Ye ſhop- men, and trades-men, and farmers, go 
read it, | 
For I think in my ſoul at this time that you need 
it; N 
Or egad, if you don't, there 's an end of your 
Mich xobedy can deny. 


A SERIOUS POEM 
UPON WILLIAM WOOD, 


Braſier, Pinker, Hardw areman , Coiner, Founder, 
and Eſquire, „ 


WI foes are &%ercome, we preſerve them 
from ſlaughter, | 


To be hervers of wood, and drawers of water. 


Now, although to draw water is not very good; 


Yet we all ſhould rejoice to be hehe of Weed, 
I own, it has often provokb'd me to mutter, 
That a rogue fo cure ſhould make ſuch a clutter ; 
But ancient Philoſophers wiſely remark, f 
That old rotten Mead will thinc in the H. 


The Heathens, we read, had Ges made of Weacd, 


Who could do them no harm, if they did them 


no good ; ng 
But this idol V may do us great cril! 
Their Gods were of Mel; but our id is the 
Devil. | | 
To cut down fine Noch, is a very bad thing; 
And yet we all know much geld it will bring. 
en, | 5 ; 
Our money to keep, let us ct down ere mere, 
Now hear an old tale, There anciently ſtood . 
(1 forget in what church) an image of M 
Concerning this image there went a prediQion, 
K would burn a whole fereft;, nor was it, a fiction. 
Twas cut into faggots and put to the flame, 
Fo burn an old Friar, one Forer by name, 


__ 


hen, if cutting down Mead brings mouey good 


ra 


Ss WIF TOS POEM S. 


My tale is a wiſe one, if well underſtood : 


Find you but the Fri, and 11 find the ed. 


I hear, among ſcholars there 1s a great doubt 

From what kind of tree this Fd was hewn out. 

Teague made a good pun by a bregze in his 
fpeceh$- -- | 


And ſaid, By my ſhowl, he *s the fon fa Brxcu, 


Some call him a Horn, the curſe of the nation, 
As Therrs were deſign'd to be from the creation, 
Seine think him cut out from the poiſonous Yew, 
Beneath whoſe ill ſhade no plant ever grew. 
Some ſay hes a Birch, a thought very odd; 
For none but a dz»ce would come under his rod, 


But 1 tell you the ſecret ; but pray do not blub; 


He is an old ſtump cut out of a Ca; 
And England has put this Crab to a hard uſe, 
To cudgel our bones, and for drink give us ge- 
2 wice, „ k 
| Aol therefore his cine ſſe juſtly may boaſt, 
That none are more properly knights of the Pe“. 
ne er could endure my talent to ſmother; 
T told you one tale, and I I tell you another, 
A joiner, to faſten a ſaint in a e, 
Bor*d a large «»ger-hele in the image's breech; 
But, finding the /?arze to make no complaint, 
He would ne'er be convine'd it was a true faint. 
When the true Hed arrives, as he ſoon will, no 
doubt, 5 | 
(For that's but a ſham od they carry about“) 
What / he is made of, you quickly may find, 
If you make the fame trial, and bere him behind. 
II hold you a groat, when you wimble his bum, 
He ll bellow as loud as the Devi in a drum. 
From me, I declare, you ſhall have no denial; 
And there can be no harm in making a trial: 
And, when to the joy of your hearts he has roar'd, 
You may ſhew him about for a new groarings 
bord, 
Hear one ſtory more, and then I will ſtop. 
I dreamt Md was told he ſhould die by a dreß; 
So methought he reſolved no liquor to taſte, 
For fear the fit drop might as well be his 12/7, 
But dreams are Rhe oracles y tis hard to explain 
em; 


For it prov*d that he died of a drop at Kilmain= 


— 


_—_ * 


** 


i ham . $ 4 * 


1 waYd with delight; and not without hope, 
Very foon to fee Mood drep down from a refe. 
How he ! and howiwe, at each other ſhould grin! 
Ti: kindneſs to hold a friend up hy the chin. 
Bur ſoft! ſays the Herald; I cannot agree; 
For metal on metal is falſe Heraldry. ; 
Why, that may be true; yet Mead upon Mood, 
1 maintain with my life, is Heraldry good. 


SHERIDAN. 


| Dec. 14, 17191, 9 at night. 
81 R5 ay 
is impoſfible to know hy your letter whether 
the wine is to be bottled ty9-morrow, or m0. 
it it be, or be not, why did not you, in plain 
Englith, tell us ſo? + 
* He was frequently burnt in effigy » 


— 


TO DR. 


| ' + Their place of execut ien. 
} This is probably dated ico early, 


H 


11 


15 


q, 


N= 


nl 


SWIFT s 


For my part, is was by mere chance I came to ſit 
with the ladies“ this night: 

And if they had not told me here was letter 
from you; and your man Alexander had not 
gone, and come back from the deaury; and 
the boy here had not been ſent to let Alexander 
know I was here; I ſhould have miſſed the 
letter out- right. 

Truly L don't know who “s bound to be ſending n 
for cor ks to ſtop your bottles, with a vengeance. 

Make a page of your own age, and fend your 
man Alexander to buy corks; for Saunders 
already has gone above ten jaunts. 

Mrs. Diogley and Mrs. Johnſon, ſay, truly they 
don't care for your wife's company, though 
they like your wine; but they had rather have 
it at the ir own houſe to drink in quiet. 

However, they on it is very civil in Mr. Sheridan 
to make the offer; and they cannot deny it. 

I wiſh Alexander ſafe at St. Catharine's to-night, - 
with all my heart and foul, upon my word and 
honour : : 

But I think it baſe in you to ſend a poor fellow 
ont fo late at this time of year, when one 
would not turn out a dog that one valued ; 1: 
appeal to your friend Mr. Connor. 

I would preſent my humble ſervice to my lady 
Mountcaſnel; but truly I thought ſhe would 
have made advances 50 have been acquainted | 
with me, as ſhe pretended. 

But now I can write no more, for you ſee plainly | 
my paper is ended. ö 

ER | 

1 when you prated, your letter you d 

ated 2 


Much plague it created. I ſcolded and rated: 


My foul is much grated; for your man I lng 
waited, 


T4bink you are fated, like a bear to be baited : 4 
Your man is belated ; the caſe I have itated ; 1- 


And ue you have cheated. My ſtable os unflated, : 
Come back © us well freighted. 


I remember my late head; and wiſh you tran- 
lated, | 


For tcazing me. 

2 P. 8. # 
Mrs, Dingley defires me ſingly 
Her ſervice to preſent you; hopes that will con- 


tent youz 
But Johnſon madam is grown a ſad dame, 
For want of —— and cannot ſend one verſe. 


. 
You inks ſuch a twattling with you and your | 
bottling; | 


"_ I ag "the fam total, we ſhall ne*er have a 
ttle 3 

The long and the Hort, we ſhall not have: a quart. 

ke you would fign Is that we have a pint. {| 
or all your colloguing, Id be glad of a knog- 


gin: 


But I doubt 'tis a ſham; you won't give us a 
dram. | 


* 


* Mrs. Dirgley and Mrs, Folmſen. 
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»Tis of ſhine a month ooze you won't part 
with a ſpoonful; 


And I mutt be nimble, if I can fill my thimble. 
You ſee I wor?t ſtop, till I come to a drop; 

But I doubt the oraculum is a poor ſupernaculum; 
T. _ An! perbaps vou ten! it for a ee, if we 


SST&LIA, 


— 


. 


TO evils 


9 e of Dx. SUE KIDAN) 
In no very good Repair. 1925. 


Ex me thy properties explain: 
A rotten cabbin dropping rain; 


| Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke z 


" Stools, tables, chairs, and bedſteads broke, 
Here elements have loſt their uſes, 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; 

In vain we make poor Sheelab#® toil, 

Fire will not roaſt, nor water boil. 

' Through all the valleys, hills, aud bind 


| The goddeſs Want in triumph reigns; 


And her chief officers of ſtate, 
Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 


The Binoor Ns of a Coy Nraw-Lirr. 17265 


FAR from our debtors ; no Dublin e 1 
Not ſeen by our betters. 


The Pl AGES of a CounTRry-LiFE. 
A companion with news; a great want of ſhoes; 


*- 


; kat lean meat, or chooſe; a church without pews* 


Our horſes aſtray; no ſtraw, oats, or hay 3 
December in May ; our r buys; run away; all ſer- 


_ vants at play. 


* 
« 


EO NRIVIE 5 


DR. SHERIDAN TO DR, SWIFT. 


D have you to know, as ſure as youre Dean, 
On Thurſday my caſk of Obrien I '1l drain: 
It my wife is not willing, I ſay the 's a quean 3 
And my right to the cellar, egad, I I maintain 
As bravely as any that fought at. Dunblain : : 

Go tell it her over and over again. 

I hope, as I ride to the town, it won't rain; 


| For, ſhould it, I fear it will cool my hot brain, 


Entirely extinguiſh my poetic vein 3 
And then I ſhoukd be as tiupid as Kain, 
Who preach'd on three heads, though he men- 
tion d but twain. 
Now Wardel 's in hatte, and begins to complainz 
Faun moſt humble ſervant, Dear Sir, I remain, 
I. Sx, 
Get Helſtam, Walmſley. Delany, 
And ſome Grattans, if there be any® ; 
Take care you do not bad too many. 


* The name of an Iriſh ſervart. 
* 7, e. in Dubliry or they were count cler gv. 
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$SW1IrT?s 


DR. SWIF T'S ANSWE R. 
"IK verſes you ſent on the bottling your wine 
Were, in every one's judgmeut, exceed» 
ingly fine; 


I think you inſpir'd by the Muſes all nine. 


I nicely examin'd them every line, 


And the worſt of them all like a barn-door did 

_ ſhine, — | | 

Oh, that Jeve would give me ſuch a talent as 
thing! 6 | „ 

With Delany or Dan I would ſcorn to combine. 

'I'krow they have many a wicked delign ; 

And,. give Satan his due, Dan begins to rehne. | 

However, I with, honeit comrade of mine, 

You would rcally on Thurſday leave St. Catharine®, 

Where I hear you are cramm'd every day like a 
ſw ine; 


With me you ?Il no more have a ſtomach to dine, 


Nor alter your victuals lie ſleeping ſupine : 
So I with you were tootheſs, like Lord Maſterine. 
But, were you as wicked as lewd Aretipe, 
I wiſh you would tell me Which way you i>line * 
If, when you return, your road you don't line, 
Cn Thurſday I'll pay my reſpects at your ſhrine, 
Wherever you bend, wherever you twine, _ 
In fquare, or in oppohkte circle, or trine. 
Your beof Will on Thurſday be ſalter than brine : | 
I hope you have ſwill'd, with new milk from the 
kine, N LY 
As much as the Liffee 's outdone by the Rhine; 
And Dan ſhall be with us, with noſe aqguiline. 


If you do not come back, we ſhall weep out our 
N 


eyne: 
Or 106 your gown never be good Lutherine. 
The beef you have got, T hear, is a chiue; 
But, if too many come, your madam will whine; 
And then you may kiſs the low-end of her ſpine, 
But cnough of this poetry Alexandrine : , 
I hope you will not think this a paſgwine, 


A PORTRAIT 
From the Life. 


ME. fit by my fide, while this picture 1 
draw : | , 
In chattering a magpie, in pride a jackdaw; 
A temper the devil himſelf could not bridle ; 
Imnertinent mixture of buſy and idle; 
As rude as 4 bear, no mule halt fo erabbed; 
She {wills i.e a ſow, and the breeds like a rabbit: 
A houſewife in bed, at table a flatternz " 
For all an example, for no one a pattern. 
Now tell me, friend Thomas“*, Fordf, Grattan?, 
and merry Da:1{|, a 
Has this any likeneſs to good madam Sheridan? 


* The ſeat of L Oy Mount iſt el, rear Dublin. 
+ Jr. Temas Mer iclan, Ta Ms 14 


Nor can I the leaſt 


POEM 8. 


UPON STEALING A CROWN _ 
WHEN THE DEAN WAS ASLEEP, 
BY DR. SHERIDAN. 
: AR Dean, fince you in ſleepy wiſe 
Have op'd your mouth, and closd your 
eyes; | | 
Like ghoſt, I glide along your floor, 
And ſoftly fhut-the parlour- door: 
For, ſhould I break your ſweet repoſe, | 
Who knows what money you might loſe; 
Since oftentimes it has been found, | 
A dream has given ten thouſand pound ? 
Then ficep, my friend; dear dean, ſleep on, 


/ 


And all you get {all be your on; 


Providet-you to this agree, 
That all you loſe belongs to me. 


PENIS —— — 


= * * —— 


R 


THE DEAN?'S ANSWER. 


QO, about twelve at night, the punk 
i} > Steals from the cully when he *s drunk; 
Nor is contented with a treat, 


Without her privilege-to cheat. 

Ferenc find, 
But that you left no clap behind. 
But, jeſt apart, reſtore, you capon ye, 
My twelve thirteens* and ſix- pence ha! penuy. 
To eat my meat, and drink my medlicot, 
And then to give me ſuch a deadly cut— 
But ?tis obſerv'd, that men in gowns 
Are moſt inclinꝰd to plunder crowns, 
Could you but change a crown as eaſy 
As you can ſteal one, how *twould pleaſe ye 
I thonght the lady at St. Catharine*s 
Knew how to ſet you better patterns; 
For this J will not dine with Agmondiſhamf 


And for his victuals let a ragman diſh em. 


_— 


TIME ST 0K M5- 
MINERVA?S-PETITION, 
ALLAS, a goddeſs chaſte and wiſe, 

De ſcending lately from the-{1es, | 
To Neptupe went, and begg'd in form 


He 'd give his orders for a ſtorm; 
A ſtorm, to drowr. that raſcal Horte, 


And ſhe would kindly thank him for 't: 


A wretch! whom Engliſh rogues, to ſpite her, 
Had lately honour'd with a mitre. 
The god, who ſavour'd her requeſt, 
Aſſur'd her he would do his beſt: 
But Venus bad been there before, 
Pleaded the bithop lov'd a whore, 7 
And had enlarg'd her empire wide; 
He ond no deity beſide. 


* 4 filling paſſeth fer thir teen-pence in lau 
Lady Moeuntcaſſel. 


1 Char les Ford of Me tar, Ei. 
| Revererd u GHrattun. : 
$ Keverend Daniel Fackſon, 

; : 


4 Agmaendiſkam Veſey, eſg. a very wer thy geniiee 


| nan, for whom the Dean had a great efieem, 


At ſea or land, if &er you found him 
Without a müſtreſs, hang or drown him, 
Since Burnet's death, the biſhop's bench, 
Jill Horte arriv'd, ne'er kept a wench: 

It Horte muſt fink, ſhe grieves to tell it, 
che *I] not have left one nge prelate; 
For, to ſay truth, ſhe did intend him, 
Elect of Cyprus in cemmendum. 

Aud, fine? her birth the ocean gave her, 
She could not doubt her u! acle%s favour. 
Then Proteus urg'd the fame requeſt, 

But half in earneſt, half in jeft ; 
Said he—** Great ſovereign of the main, 


To drown him all attempts are vain ; 


« Horte can aſſume more forms than J, 
« Arake, a bully, pimp, or ſpy ; 

Can crecp or run, or fly or ſwim 

« All motions are alike to him: 

urn him adrift, and you ſt all find 

« fle knows to fail with every wind; 

« Gr, throw him oyerboard, he M ride 
« A; well againſt, as with the tide, 

« But, Pallas, you ?ve apply'd too late; 
« For tis decreed, by Jove and Fate, 
« That Ireland muſt be ſoon deſtroy'd, . 
« And who but Horte can be employ'd ? 
« You need not then have been fo pert, - 


« In ſending Bolton“ to Clonfert. 


« I found you did it, by your grinning 

« Your buſineſs is, to mind your ſpinning. 

« But how you came to interpoſe 

« In making biſhops, no one knows: 

„Or who regarded your report 

“For never were you ſeen at court. 

„ Ard it you mutt have your petition, 

„There 's Berkeleyy in the fame condition: 

% Look, there he ſtands, and ?tis but juſt, 

If one muſt drown, the other muſt; 

* But, if you 'll leave us bithop Judas, 

« We It give you Berkeley for Bermudas, 

% Now, it *twill gratify your ſpight, 

Jo put him in a plaguy fright, 

„ Although tis hardly worth the coſt, 

* You ſoon (+ all ſee him ſoundly toſt. 

* You'll find him ſwear, blaſpheme, and damn 

* (And every moment take a dram) : 

„ His ghattly viſage with an air 

* Of reprobation and deſpair: 

© Or elſe ſome hiding-hole he ſeeks, 
For fear the reſt ſhovld ſay he ſqueaks 3 

„Or, as Fitzpatrickt did before, 


© Revnive to periſh with his whore z «+ 


Or elſe he raves, and roars, and ſwears, 

* And, but for ſhame, would ſay his pray ers. 
r, would you ſee his ſpirits fink, 

00 Belaxing downwards in a ſtink? 

If ſich a fight as this can pleaſe ye, 


© Good madam Pallas, pray be eaſy, 


* Afterwards ar chbifh .oþ of Caſhell. 
F Dr. George Berkeley, dean of Der 9 and af= 
ter ar de 6. ſhop of Clayne. a 
t 1 Brigadier Fitzpatr ick bas drowned in ene of | 


te packet=beats in the bay of Dublin, in a great 
om, 


$Sw1irT?s POEMS. 


OY 


Doelighted in the ſylvan 


1 


« To Neptune ſpeak, and he * oonſent; 
« But he Il come back the knave he went.“ 
The goddeſs, who conceiv'd an hope 


| That Horte was deftin*d to a rope, 


Believ*d it beſt to eondeſcend 

To ſpare a foe, to fave a friend: 

But, fearing Berkeley might be ſcar'd, 
She left him Virtue for a guard. ; 


ODE ON SCIENCE. 
'S & heavenly=born ! in deepeſt dells: i. 
X If faireſt ſcience ever dwells . | 
Beneath the moſly cave; | x 
Indulge the verdure of the woods; 


With azure beauty gild the floods, ol n 
And flowery carpets lave ; | 


For melancholy ever reigns N 
; I 
With ſcientific light; 
While Dian, bündeln of the vales, - 
Seek lulling ſounds and fanning ales 8 4 
Through wrapt from mortal Tek. 


Yet, goddeſs, yet the way explore 

With magic rites and heathen lore 
Obſtructed and depreſs'd;  , 

Till Wiſdom give the ſacred Nine, 

Untaught, not uninſpir'd, to N 
By Rcaſonꝰs power redreſs'd. - 


| When Solon and Lycurgus wught 


To moralize the human thought 
Of mad opinion's maze, 
To erring zeal they gave new laws. 
Thy charms, O Liberty, the cauſe 
That blends congenial rays. 


Bid bright Aſtræa gild the morn, 
Or bid a hundred ſuns he born, 
To hecatomb the year; 
Without thy aid, in vain the poles, 
In vain the zodiac ſyſtem rolls, 
In vain the Iunar ſphere. 


Come, faireſt princeſs of the throng, 
Bring ſwift Philoſophy along 
In metaphyſe dreams; : 
While raptur'd bards no more behold | 
A vernal age of purer gold | 
In Heliconian ſtreams, 


Drive Thraldon with malignant hand, 
To curſe ſome other de ſtinꝰd land = 
By Folly led aſtray : 
Ierne bear on azure wing 3 
Energie let her ſoar, and fing : 
Thy univerſal ſway. n 


Iso, when Amphion bade the lyre "0g 


To more majeſtic ſound aſpire, 
Behold the madding thropg 

In wonder and oblivion — n 

To ſculpture turn'd by magic * : 
And Nenn ſong. | 
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352 
" STELLA'S BIRTH-DAY, 


T 


This day then let us not be told, | 4 


r 


LENS Mancn 13, 1726. 


BIS day, Whateꝰer the fates decree, 
"Shall (till be kept with joy by me: 


That you are fck, and I grown old; nnd 


Nor think on your approaching ills, 
And talk of tpectacles and pills: 
To-morrow will be time enough 

To hear ſuch mortifying ſtuff, 

Yet, ſince from reaſon may be brought 


A better and more pleaſing thought, 


Which can, in ſpite of all decays, 


Support a tew remaining days; 


From not the graveſt of Divines 
Accept for once ſome ſerious lines. 
Although we now can form no more 
Long ſchemes of life, as heretofore 
Yet you, while time is 8 


Can look with joy on what is paſt. 


Were ſuture bappineſs and pain 


A mere contrivance of the brain; 
As atheiſts argue, to entice 


And ft their proſelytes for vice 


(7s only comfort they propoſe, 

o have companions in their woes): 
Grant this the caſe; yet ſure tis hard 
That virtue, ſtyl'd its own reward, 
And by all ſages underſtood * © 
To, be the cltief of human good, 
Should act ing die, nor leave behind 


Some laſting pleafure in the mind, 
Which by remembrance will aſſuage 


Grief, fickneſs, poverty, and age, 
And ttrongly cot a aches dart 
lecl 


To ſhine thrqugh life's de 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 


ming part, 


Reflect ing on a lite well ſpent ; 

Your ſkiltul hand employ'd to ſave 

Deſpairing wretches from. the grave; 

And then ſupport ng with your ftore | 
Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before? 


So Providence on mortals waits, 
Preſerving what it firſt creates. 

Your generous boldnefs to defend 
An innocent and abſent friend; 

That courage which can make you juſt 


1 


To merit kumbled in the duſt; 

The deteſtation you expreſs 

For vice in all ite glittering dreſs; 

That patience under tottering pain, | 
Where ſtubborn ftoigks would complain; 
Mutt theſe like empty ſhadows paſs, ' 
Or forms reflected from a glaſs? 

Cr mere chimeras in the mind, : 
That fly, and leave no mark behind? 


Does not the body thrive and grow 
By food of twenty years ago ? 

And, bad it not been ftill ſupply'd, 
It muſt a thouſand times have died. 
Then who with reaſon can maintain 
That no effects of food remain? 
Ard is not virtue in mankind. - 
The nutriment that feeds the mind ; 


— 


Upheld by each good act ion paſt, 
And ſtill continued by the laſt? 
Then, who with reaion can pretend 
That all effects of virtue end? 
Believe me, Stella, when you ſhow 


] That true contempt for things below, 


Nor prize your lite for qther ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends 


} Your former actions claim their part, 

1 And join to fortify your heart, 

| For Virtue, in her daily race, 

Like Janus, bears a' double face ; 
Looks back with joy where ſhe has gone, 


And therefore goes with courage on : 


| | She at your ſebly couch will wait, 


And guide you to a batter ſtate. 


IO then, whatever Heaven intends, 
I Take pity on your pitying friends! 


Nor let your ills aftect your mind, 
To fancy they can be unkind. | 


Me, ſurely me, you ought to ſpare, ' 


Who gladly would your ſuffering ſhare ; 
Or give my ſcrap of life to you, 

And think it far beneath your due 
You, to whoſe care ſo oft' I owe 

That Im alive to tell you ſo. 


1 


a. the 


HORACE, BOOK I. ODE XIV. 
Paraphraſed, and inſcribed to InRLA xp. 1926, 
THE INSCRIPTION, 

Poor floating iſle, toſt on ill- fortuneꝰs waves, 


1 Ordain'd by fate to be the land of ſlaves 


Shall moving Delos now deep-rooted ftand; 
Thou, fix'd of old, be now the moving land? 
Although the metaphor be worn and ſtale, 
Betwixt a ſtate, and veſſel under fail; 
Let me ſuppoſe thee for a ſhip a-while, 
And thus addreſs thee in the ſailor's Ryle : 


 B HAPPY ſhip, thou art return'd in vain: 
New waves ſhall drive thee to the deep 
© GW. © : 

Look to thyſelf, and be no more the ſport 

Of giddy winds, but make ſome friendly port. 

Loſt are thy oars, that us'd thy courſe to guide, 

Like faithful counſollors, on either fide. 

Thy maſt, which like ſome aged patriot ſtood 

The ſngle pillar for his country's good, 

To lead thee, 25'a ſtaff dipefts the blind, 

Behold it cracks by yon rough eaſtern wind, 

Your cable os burſt, and you muſt quickly feel 

The waves impetuous enter at your keel. 

Thus commonwealths reeeive a foreign yoke, 

{ When the ſtrong cords of union once are broke, 

Torn by a ſudden tempeſt is thy fail, 

Expanded to inyite a milder gale. ' 
As when ſome writer in the public cauſe 

His pen, to ſave a Gnking nation, draws, 

| While all is calm, his arguments prevail; 

The people's voice expands his paper-fail; 

Till power, diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 

| Fluttcrs the feeble pamphlet into rags. 

The nation ſcar'd, the author doonv'd to death, 


— 
1 


4 
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SWIFT“ S Þ o E M 3. 


A larger ſacrifice in vain you vow 3 _ 
There *5 not a power above will help you now: 
A nation thus, who oft? Heaven's call neglects, 
In vain from injur'd Heaven relief expects. 


„Twill not avail, when thy ſtrong ſides are 


broke, / 
That thy deſcent is from the Britiſh oak ; 
Or, when your name and family you boaſt, 
From fleets triumphant oꝰer the Gallic coaſt. 
Such was Ierne's claim, as Juſt as thine, 
Her ſons deſcended from the Britiſh line; 


| Her matchleſs ſons, whoſe valour ſtill remains 


on French records for twenty long campaigns : 

Yet, from an empreſs now a captive grown, 

Ske ſav'd Britannia's rights, and loſt her own. 
In ſhips decay'd no mariner confides, 

Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted fides 

Yet at a ball unthinkining fools delight 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night: 

They on the gold brocades and ſattius rav'd, 

And quite forgot their country was enſlav'd. 

Dear veſſel, ſtill be to thy ſteerage juſt, _ 

Nor change thy courſe with every ſudden guſt; 

like ſupple patriots of the modern ſort, 


Who turn with every gale that blows from court. 


Weary and ſea-fiekx when in thee confin'd, 
Now for thy ſaſety cares diſtract my mind; 
As thoſe who long have ſtood the ſtorms of ſtate 
Retire, yet {till bemoan their country's fate. 
ware ; and when you hear the ſurges roar, 
Avoid the rock on Rritain's angry ſhore, 
They lie, alas! too eaſy to be found; 
For thee alone they lie the iſland round. 


VE R$ E -8 

ON THE SUDDEN DRYING-UP OF 
St. PATRICK'S WELL, 

NEAR TRINETY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


Y holy zeal inſpir'd, and led by fame, 
To thee, one favourite iſle, with joy I came 3 


1726. 


Whattime the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun, 


Hal my own native Italy* o*er-run. 
lerne, to the world's remoteR parts, 
Nen vn'd for vatour, policy, and arts. 

Hither from Colchosr, with the fleecy ore, 
lion arriv'd two thouſand years before. 
The, happy iſiand, Pallas call'd her own, 
When haaghty Britain was a land unknownf : 


* Italy evas net properly the native place of St. 
Puriet, but the place of his edutation, and where 
e received his miſſion; and becauſe he had, his new 
th there, hence, by peetical licence, and by ſcrit- 
"ure figure, eur author calls that country his native 
Lal. IR isn A 

Orpheus, or the. ancient auther of the Greek 
peene on the Argonautic expedition, whoever he be, 


For that Filen, ah, manned the ſhip Argos at 


"eſely, ſailed to Ireland, IRISH ED. 

+ Treitur, in thedife of Fulius Agricelu, ſays, 
Hat the harbours of Trelahd, on account ef their 
Mnerce, were better known to the world than theſe 
6) Britain. Inis Eb. N 


_— 


6 the ancients. 


From thee, with pride, the Caledonians trace 
The glorious founder of their kingly race: 

Thy martial ſons, wham now they dare deſpiſe, 
Did once their land ſubdue and civilize : 

Their drefs, their language, and the Scottiſh name, 
Confeſs the ſoil from whence the victors came“. 


Well may they boatt that ancient blood which. 


runs 


- 


| Within their veins, who are thy younger ſons}, 


A conqueſt and a colony from thee. 

The mother-kingdom left her children free 3 

From thee no-mark of ſavery they felt : 

Not ſo with thee thy baſe invaders dealt; 

Invited here to vengeful Morrough's aidy, 

Thoſe whom they could not conquer, they be- 
tray'd. | 1921 


* The argument here turns en, what the author 
of” courſe. took for. granted, the preſent Scots being 
rhe deſcendants of Iriſh emigrants. This fact, hows- 
ever true, was not in Dr, Sevift's time aſcertained 
wvith any degree of precifien, Ireland, even to this 
day, « remains ſuperſtitiouſly devotad to her ancient 
« hijtory,” and ie wraps herſelf in the gloom of 
« her own legenlary annals”? My, Whitaker har 
diſplayed an uncommon fund Fnocvledp e on this very 
cur icus ſubj ecꝭ, both in his « Hiſtory of Murcheſter, » 
and in « The Genuine Hiſtery of the Britons a- 
cc ſer ted. N. f , * 
7 © The Scets (ſays Dr. Rohertſon ) carry their. 
« pretenſiens to antiouity as high as any of their 
« neighbours, Relying upon uncer tain legends, and 


„ the traditions of thetr barde, ill more uncertain, 


« they reckon up a ſexies of kings ſeveral ages before 
% the birth of Ghrift, and give a particular detail 
« of eccurrences chien happened in their reigns, In 


| ©© the beginning of the fixteenth century, ein 


Majer and He&er Beethius publiſt ed their Hi 
© torres ef Scotland y, the fer mer a ſuceirct and dry 
„ epriter, the latter a copicus and fleridore;, and 
© both equally credulius, Net many years after, 


Buchanan undertcok the ſume evork;, and if his 


* accuracy and impartiality had been in ary degree 
« equal to the elegance of lis ta e, and tollefurity 
« and wigeur ef his "yle, his hier might be ilaced 
« on a level uith the nell admired compeſutions of 
But, in ead of rejecling the in- 
« frobable tales cf Chronicle-writers, he cas at 
* the utmo' pains te aderꝝ them, ard hath cloathed 
« evith all the beruties and graces of fiction thoſe 
c legends qohich fermerly had erly its wil refs and 
« tr av gance. — On the authority of Buchanan 
and his preteceſſers the hi/terical part of this ſ cen 


Seems feunted, as evell as the notes honed Ix ISH Ep, 
ſome of evhich, Ibelieve, were euritten by the Dean 


himſelf. N. 

f In the reign of King Henry I. Dermet 
McMorrengh, Bing of Leinſter, being deprived cf 
his king dem by Renderick O*Cormer, king of Con- 
naught, he invited the Engliſh over as auxiliaries, 
ard promiſed Richard Strangbow, earl of Pembroke, 
his daughter and all his dominions as a portion, By 
this aſſiſtance, M*Morrough recovered his crown 
and Straughow became peſſeſſed of all Leinſter. 
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Britain, by thee we fell, ungrateful iſle! 
Not by thy valeur, but ſuperior guile; : 
Britain, with ſhame, confeſs this land of mine 
Firſt taught thee human knowledge and divine; * 
My prelates and my-ftudents, ſent ſrom- hence, 
Made your ſons converts both to God and ſenie : 
Not like the paſtors of thy ravenous breed, | 
Who come to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. 
Wretched Terne ! with what grief I ſee 
The fatal changes Time hath made on thee ! 
The Chriſtian rites I introduc'd in vain : 
Lo! infidelity return'd again! 
Freedom and virtue in thy ſons I found, 
Who now in vice and ſlavery are drown'd, 
By faith and prayer, this croſer in my hand, 
I drove the venom'd ſerpent from thy land; 
The ſhepherd in his bower might ſleep or ſing r, 
Nor dread the adder's tooth, nor ſcorpion's ſting. 
With omens oft? I {trove to warn thy ſwains, 
Omens, the types of thy impending chains. 
I ſent the magpie from the Britiſh ſoil, 5 
With reſtleſs beak thy blooming fruit to ſpoil, 
To din thine ears with unharmonious clack, 
And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 
What elſe are thoſe thou ſeeſt in biſhop's geer, 
Who crop the nurſeries of learning here 
Aſpiring, greedy, full of ſenſeleſs prate, 
Devour the church, and chatter to the ſtate ? 
As vou grew more degenerate and. baſe, » 
I fent you millions of the croaking race; 
Emblems of inſe&s vile, who ſpread their ſpawn 
Through all thy land, in armour, fur, and lawn; 
A nauſeous brood, that {ls your ſenate walls, 
And in the chambers of your viceroy crawls ! 
Sec, where that new-devouring vermin runs, 
Sent in my anger from the land of Huns ! 
With harpy-claws it undermines the ground, 
And ſudden ſpreads a numerous offspring round. 
Tb' amphibious tyrant, with his ravenous haiid, 
Prains all thy lates of ft, of ſruits thy land. 
Where is the holy well that bore my name? 
Fled to the fountain back, from whence it came ! 
Fair Freedom's emblem once, which ſmoothly 
flows, IE Ry En: 
And hleffings equally on all beſtows. | 
Here, from the neighbouring} nurſery of arts, 
The ftudents, drinking, rais'd thzir wit and 
parts; 
Here, for an age and more, improv'd their vein, 


Their Phœbus I, my ſpring their Hippocrene, 


* /. Patrick arrived in Ireland in the year 431, 
and completed the corver ſon of the natives, which 
had been begun by Pullaiius ard others, Ad, 
as biſhop Nicholſon obſer ver, Ireland ſoen beeame the 
fruntain of learning; to which ull the Weflern ri 
tians, as ewell as the Engliſh, had recourſe, not en- 
ly fer inſirufions in the principles of religion, but 
in all ſorts of literature, vis. Legendi et ſcholaſticæ 
eruditionis gratia, IRISH ED. 

+ There are no ſnakes, vit ers, or toads,, in Jre- 
land; and even frogs were not known here until 
abrut the year 1500, The mag tes came a ſhort time 
before; and the Norway rats ſince. Ir18n Ep. 

1 The Univerſity of Dublin, called Trinity Col- 
lege, was feunded by Queen Elizabeth in 1591. 
IA Is RH Ep. 2 ] 
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Diſcouragꝰd 


q 


fail: 
Condemn'd to country cottages and ale; 
To foreign prelates make a ſlavi“ court, 
And by their [weat procure a mean ſupport: 


Or, for the claſſicks, read * The Attorney's 


Guide; ng 
Collect exciſe, or wait upon the tide. . 
Oh! that J had been apoſtle to the Swi, 
Ca hardy Scot, or any land but this: 


Combin'd in arms, they had their foes defied, 


And kept their liberty, or bravely died. 


Thou ſtill with tyrants in ſucceſſion curſt, 


The laſt invaders tranipling on the fr : 
Now fondly hope for ſome reverſe of ſate, 
Virtue herfelf would now return too late, 


Not half thy courſe of miſery is run, 


Thy greatett evils yet are ſcarce begun. 

Soon ſhall thy ſons (the time is just at hand) 
Be all made captives in their native land; 
When, for the uſe of no Hibernian born, 
Shall riſe one blade of graſs, one ear of corn; 
When ſyells and leather ſhall for money paſs, 


Nor thy oppreſſing lords afford thee braſs*, 


But all turn leaſers to that +mongrel breed, 
Who, from thee ſprung, yet on thy vitals feed ; 
Who fo yon ravenous iſle thy treaſires bear, 
And waſte in luxury thy harveſts there; 
For pride and ignorance a proverb grown, 
The jeſt of wits, and to the court unknown. 

T ſcorr thy ſpurious and degenerate line, 
And from this hour my patromge reſign. 


On Reading Da. YOUNG's Satires | 


CALLED 
TuE UNIVERSAL PASSION, 
By which he means Pride 
1726. 


F there be truth in what you fg, 
Such god-like virtues in the king; 

A miniſter* ſo #Pd'with zeal 
And wiſdom for the common-weal : 
If hef who ia the chair pre{.des 
So ſteadily the ſenate guides: 
If others, whom you make your theme, 
Are ſeconds in the glorious ſcheme : - 
If every pecr whom you commend, 
To worth ard learning be a friend: 
Tf this be truth, as you attett, 
What land was ever half fo bleſte 
No falſehood now among the great, 
And tradeſinen now no longer cheat; 


* Weed*s ruineus project tu 1724. 
H The abſent ces, ho ſpent the income 


Triſh eſtates, places, and penſions, in England. 
Irisn Ep. f 

* Sir Robert Malpole, after wards Earl 
Herd. 
+ Sir Spencer Com| ter, then ſpeancrs 


Four! of Niiming ton. 


youths ! now all. their hopes mutt 
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Why then recall your loan; 
Sell them to Curll for fifty pound, 
Aud ſwear tliey are your own. 


What land was ever half ſo curſt 2 
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t Row on the bench fair Juſtice ſtines, 3 : 3 3 . 
Her ſcale to neither n 5 1 they ns filly people to.chouſey 8 00 
8 . | s and their faces unknown: * 
Now Pride and Cruelty are flown, Who 2d vote a c Ih 
And Mercy here exalts her throne 4 | That words Pk 79s ts 101 8 19 
For ſuch is good example?s power ; urn a man out of his own ? "1 
's It does its office every hour, ; . | *. 
Where governors are good and wiſe; e yy. 
Or elſe the trueſt maxim lyes: FR. By 4 
For fo we find all ancient ** : 1 C E. Us 
Decree, that, ad exemplum regis, | | | | Se + 
Though all the realm his 4 1 rung { ; 3 To TRE MN 
Ripenicg and kindling like the ſun. | 8 GRUB STREET VERSE-WRITERS. 9 
If this be true, theu how much more 6 ; 15 of Th 
When you have nam'd at leaſt a ſcore | : 1720. : I. 
Of courtiers, each in their degree, Ds d "4. poets ragged and forlorn, 170 
If poſf ble, as good as he? Down from your garrets haſte: [i 
Or take it in a different view. Ye rhymers dead as ſoon as born, 4 
I aſk (if what you ſay be true) Not yet conſ gnꝰd to paſte; 5 fl 
If you affir in the preſent age I know a trick to make you thrive 3 1 
D:{crves your ſatire's keeneſt rage: O, tis a quaint Ke wig i 
Tf that ſame w:7verial peſſien Your ſtill. born poems ſhall revive,” Ps, 
; With every vice hath fill'd the nation: And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. 17 
I; virtue dares not venture down Get all your vert reinadlt tht * 
A bogle ſtep beneath the crown : 6 8 Fs _ " aw e 5 5 
If clergy men, to ſhew their wit, | And " 1 11 * * — ried L 3 
; Praiſe ce more than holy writ : * 'T = _— wot e PEEING . 
If bagkrupts, when they are undone, |; n bogs wo 8 
Into the ſenate-houſe can run, | Lend theſe to paper-ſparing * Pope; 1 | 
And ſell their votes at ſuch arate- | | \ . And when he fits to write, 1 
As will retrieve a loſt eſtate: ä No letter with an envelope | 
If law be ſuch a partial whore, Could give him more delight. : E 
To ſpare the rich, and phgue the g -— ks I . 4. 
If theſe be of all "ns the wire" ag When Pope ha: flÞd the margins rounds i 9 
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THE. DOG AND THIEF. 


1726. | Mis deſired the Author to write ſeme Verſes upon ib 

UOTH the thief to the dog, let me into | her in the Hero'c Style, 8 | 7 

your door, | te f ä 22 | * 

And I 'Il give you theſe delicate bits. W ritten at Lonxvon in 1726s 1 

Goth the dog, I ſhall then be more villain tha FTER venting all my ſpite, | hs 

yOuwrey 5 | Tell me, what have I to write? +9 

And bei. des muſt be out of my wits, | Every error I could find ; | * 4 
Your delicate bits will not ſerve me a meal, Throygh the mazes of your mid, 


But my maſter each day gives me bread; | Have my buſy Muſe employ'd Rs x 


: TI 8 
You Fn 7 when you get what you came here to 299 — ede A 
teal, . 1 7 
And I muſt be hang'd in your ſtead, ny eee Kos ator 18 
The ſtock-jobber thus from *Change-alley goes I have often told beſore. — 


down, | Hearken what my lady ſays ; 
And tips you the freeman a wink; | Have I nothing then to praiſe ? 
Let me nave but your vote to ſerve for the town, Mt it fits you to be witty, : 3 
4 And here is a guinea to drink, I ůWbere a fault ſhould move your pity; . 
| days the fre 0 i 3 | 83 . 
L Heir * „ your guinea. to- night would be * Tha eriginal copy of Mr. Pepe celebrated tranſs. 
ng lard. Your offers of bribery ceaſe. : | „ lation ef Hemer ( preſer ved in the Ir yh —.— : 
; | IN vote * * 1 1 Be SY : is almeſi entirely euritten on the CoVers 0 letters, 

of Or- Or elſe I _ 3 my eggs I PE I and. ſometimes between the lines of the let wy s theme 
awards ; 5 N ſel ver. N. 5 1 1 2d] 
r Vol. V. 3 ; 3 1 | | 
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If you think me too eonceited, 
Or to paſſion quickly heated ; 

f my wandering head be leſs 
| Set on reading than on dreſs ; 

If I always ſeem too dull f ve; 
I can ſolve the diffi—culty. 

Vou would teach me to be wiſe; 
Truth and honour how to prize; 
How to ſhine in converſation, 

And with credit fill my ſtation ; - 
How to reliſh notions high; 
How to live, and how to die. 

But it was decreed by fate— 

Mr. Dean, you come too late, 
Well I know, you can diſcery,. 

1 am now too old to learn: 
Follies, from my youth inſti]Pd, 
Have my ſoul entirely filPd ; | 

In my head and heart they center, 
Nor will let your leffons enter. 

Bred a fondling and an heireſs, 
Dreſt like any Lady -Mayoreſs, 
Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground; 
Thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual play-day— 
Balls, and maſquerades, and ſhows, 
Viſits, plays, and powder'd beaux. 

Thus you have my caſe at large, 
And may now perform your charge. 
Thoſe materials I have furniſh'd, 

When by you refinꝰd and burniſh'd, 


Muſt, that all the world may know *em,, 


Be reduc'd into a Poem. | 
But, I beg, ſuſpend a while 
That ſame paltry, burleſque ſtyle 5 _ 
Drop for once your conſtant rule, 
Turning all to ridicule , 3 
Teaching others how to ape you; 
Court nor Parliament can *ſcape you; 
Treat the publick and your friends 
Both alike, while neither mends. 
Sing my praiſe in ſtrain fublime: 
Treat me. not with ben rhyme. 
"Tis but ſuſt, you ſhould produce, 
With each fault, each faults excuſe 3 
Not to publiſh every trifle,. | 
And my few perfections ſtifle. 
With ſome gifts at leaſt endow me, 
Which my very foes allow me. 
Am 1 ſpightful, proud, unjuſt? 
Did I ever break my truſt ® 
Which of all our mode» dames 
Cenſures leſs, or leſs: deiames ? 
In good manners am I faulty ? 
Can you call me rude or havghty } 
Did I e&er my mite withhokl = 
From the impotent and old ? - 
When did ever I omit _ 
Due regard for men of wit ? 
When bret eſteem expreſs d 
For a coxcomb gaily dreſs*d ? 
Do-1; Bke the female tribe, 
Think it wit to fleer and gib? 
Who with leſs deſigning ends 
Kindlier entertains their friends; 
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Strives to treat them more politely ? 


Think not cards my chief diverſion: 
*Tis a wrong, unjuſt aſperſion : 
Never knew I any good in em, 

But to doſe my head like /azdanum, 
We by play, as men by drinking, 
Paſs our nights, to drive out thinking, 
From my aitments give me leiſure, 


{| I ſhall read and think with pleaſure ; 


Converſation learn to relrth, - 


| And with books my mind embelliſh, 


Now, methinks, I hear you cry, 
Mr. Dean, you muſt reply. | 


Madam, I allow ?tis true: 
All theſe praiſes are your due. 
You, like ſome acute philoſopher, 
Every fault have drawn a gloſs over; 
Placing in the ſtrongeſt hight 
All your virtues to my fight. 


Though you lead a blameleſs life, 


Are an humble prudent wife, 
Anſwer all domeſtic ends; 

What is this to us your friends? 
Though your children by a nod 
Staud in awe without a rod; 
Though, by your obliging ſway, 
Servants love you, and obey ; ' 
Though you treat us with a ſmile ; 


Load our plates from every dith ; 
This is not the thing we wiſh, 
Colonel may be your debtor ; 


| We expect employment better. 


Vou muſt learn, if you would gain us, 
With good ſenſe to entertain us. . 
Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing, 
Call it ing and Imbibing: 
Metaphoric meat and drink 
Is to underſtand and think : 


We may carve for others thus; 


And let others carve for us: 
To diſcourſe and to attend, 
Is to ke/p yourſelf and friend. 
Converſation is but car virg 3 


Larve for all, yourſelf is ſtarving : 


Give no more te every gueſt, 
Than he's able to digeſt ; 

Give him always of the prime. 
And but little at a time, 

Er ve to all but juſt enough; 

Let them neither ſtarve nor ſtuff : 
And, that you may have your due, 


Let your neighbours car we for you. 


This compariſon will hold, | 
Could it well in rhyme be told 

How converſing, liſtening, thinking, 
Juſthy may reſemble drinking; 
For a friend a glaſs you fill, 

What is this but to inſtill? 


To conclude this long eflay ; 
Pardon, if I diſobey; 


Nor, againſt my natural vein, 


Treat you in heroic ſtraan. 
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With good words, and countenance ſprightly, 


Clear your looks, and ſmooth your ſtyl ; 


], as all the pariſh knows, 
Hardly can be grave in proſe : 

Still to laſh, and laſhing Imile, 

n befits a lofty ſtyle. 

From the. planet of my birth 
encounter vice with mii th. 
Wicked miniſters of ſtate 

| can eaſier ſcorn than hate: 

And I find it anſwers right; | 
Scorn tor ments them more than ſpight. 

All the vices of a court 
Do but ſerve to make me ſport. 

Were 1 in ſome foreign realm, 

Which all vices overwhelm ; 

Should a monkey wear a crown, 

Muſt [ tremble at his frown ? 

Could I not, through all his ermine, 
Spy the ſtrutting, chattering vermin ? 
Safely write a ſmart lampoon, 

To expoſe the briſk haboen* ? 

When my Muſe officious ventures. 

On the nation's repreſenters : 
Teaching by what golden rules 

Into knaves they turn their fools : 
How the helm is ruPd by Walpole, 
At whoſe oars, like ſlaves, they all pull; 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves; | | 
With the freight enrich themſelves : 
daſe within my little wherry, 

All their madneſs makes me merry : 
Like the water men of Thames, 

I row by, and call them names; 

Like the ever-laughing ſage, 

In a jeſt I ſpend my rage 
(Though it muſt be underſtood, 

I would hang them, if I could); 

It I can but fill my nitch, 

I attempt no higher pitch ; 

Leave to D'Anvers and his mate 

Maxims wiſe to rule the ſtate. 

Pulteney deep, accompliſn'd St. Johns, 
Scourge the villains with a vengeance : 
Let me, though the ſmell be noiſome, 
strip their bums z let Caleb hoiſe dem; 
Then apply Alecto's Whip, a 
Till they wriggle, howl, and ſkip. 

Deuce is in you, Mr. Dean: 
What can all this paſſion mean? 

Mention eourts ! you 'N ne'er be quiet 

On corruptions running riot. 
Lud as it befits your ſtation: 
Come tu uſe and application: 
Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs. 
I ſubmit ; and anſwer thus: 

If the machinations brewing, 
To complete the public ruin, 
Never onee could bave the power) 
Toaffeft me half an hour; 
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Sooner would I write in buſkins, 
Mournful elegies on *Blueſkins. 
If Tlavgh at Whig and Tory, 
I conclude, a fertiort, 
All your eloquence will ſcarce 
Drive me from my favourite farce. - - 
This I muſt inſiſt on: for, as 
| It is well obſerved by Horace, 
Ridicule hath greater power 
To reform the world, than ſour. 
Horſes thus, let jockies judge elſe, 
| Switches better guide than eudgels. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, 7 
Only dulneſs can produce; 
| While a little gentle-jerking 

Sets.the ſpirits all a-working. 
4 Thus, I find it by experiment, 


may ſtorm and rage in vain 

It but ftupities your brain. 

| But with raillery to nettle, 

Sets your thoughts upon their mettle ; 
Gives imagination ſcope 3 

{ Never lets the mind elope : 

Drives out brangling and contentiong 
Brings in reaſon and invention. 

For your ſake, as well as mine, 

I the lofty ſtyle decline, ; 


II ſhould make a figure ſcurvy, 


And your head turn topſy-turvy. 


I, wholove to have a fling 
Both at ſenate-houſe and king; 


To avoid the public hatred; 
Thought no method more commadious,: 
Than to ſhew their vices odious 3 
| Which I chaſe to make appear, 

Not by anger, but a ſneer. 
As my method of reforming 
Is by laughing, not by ſtorming | 
(For my ſriends have always thought 
Tenderneſs my greateſt fault); | 
Would you have me change my ſtyle? 
On your faults no longer ſmile ; 
But, to patch up all our quarrels, 


Quote you texts from Plutarch's Morals ; 


Or from Solomon produce 
Maxims teaching Wiſdom's uſe ? 
If I treat you like a crown*d-head, 


| You have cheap enough compounded ; - 


Can you put in higher claims, 
Than the owners of St. James ? 

} You are not ſo great a grievance, 
As the hirelings of St, Stephen's, 
You are of a lower claſs | 
| Than my friend Sir Robert Brafs. 
None of theſe have merey found 


I have laugb'd, and laſh'd them round. 


Scolding moves you leſs than merriment, 


That they might ſome better way tread, 
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poem for an ebwious reaſon, has been mu- 


tilated in many editions, N. 


* The famcus thief, who, whillt on his trial at 
the Old Bailey, ſiabbed Fonathan Mild. N. 


al Caleb B Anvers was the name aſſumed by Am- 
15 bs the o/ienfible nr iter of The Crafiſman, This 
N N man was neglecled by hus nob. e patrons, 


+ « Rediculum acri, &te. 
ied in Wwant and obſcurity, N. > of 7 2 
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Hyve you ſeen a rocket :: 
You would ſwear it pierc'd the ſcy: 


It but reach'd the middle airr, 


Burſting into pieces there: 

Thouſand ſparkles falling down 

Light on many a coxcomb's crown: 

See what mirth the ſport creates; 

Singes hair, but breaks no pates. 

Thus, ſhould I attempt to climb, 

Treat you in a ſtyle ſublime, 

Such a rocket is my Muſe : - 

Should I lofty numbers chooſe, 

Ere I reachꝰd Parnaſſusꝰ top, g 

ould burſt, and burſting drop; 

my. ie would fall in ſcraps ; 

Give your head ſome gentle raps ; 

Only make it ſmart awhile : 

Then could I forbear to ſmile, * 

When I found the tingling pain 

Entering warm your trigid brain; 

Make you able upon ſight © 

To decide of wrong and right; 

Talk with fenfe whate'er you pleaſe on 

Learn to reliſh truth and reaſon? . 
Thus we both ſball gain our prize: 

I to laugb, and you grow wiſe. 


—Q — — 8 — 
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A YOUNG LADY'S COMPLAINT, 
| | FOR = 
The Stay of the DEAN in ENGLAND, 


1726. 


LOW, ye Zephyrs, gentle gales; 
Gently fill the ſwelling ſails. 
Neptune, with thy trident long, 
Trident thręe-fork'd, trident ſtrong; 
And ye Nees fir and gay, 
Fairer thifthe roſe in May, 
Nereids living in deep caves, 
Gently wat/d with gentle waves; 
Nereids, Neptune, lull aſteep 
Ruffling ſtorms, and ruffled deep; 
All around, in pompous ſtate, 
On this richer Argo wait: 
Argo, bring my Golden Fleece; 
Aruo, bring him to his Greece, 
Will Cadenus longer ſtay ? 
Come, Cadenus, come away; 
Came with all the hafte of love, 
Come unto thy turtle-dove. 
The ripen'd cherry on the tree 
Har gs, and only hangs for thee ; 
Luſcious peaches, mellow pears, 
Ceres with her yellow ears, 
And the grape, both reg and white, 
Grape inſpiring juſt delight; 
All are ripe, and courting fue 
To be pluck'd ard pre ſsꝰd by yon. 
Pinks have loſt their blooming red, 
Morning hang their drooping head ; 


A. 


4 


| To write in metre is more eaſy. 


SWIFT'S POEM 5s. 


Every flower languid ſeems, 


Wants the colour of thy beams, 
Beams of wondrous force and power, 
Beams reviving every tower, 
Come, Cadenus, bleſs orce more, 
Bleſs again thy native ff ore; 
Bleſs again this drooping iſle, 
Make its weeping beauties ſmile, 
Beauties that thine abſence mourn, 
Beauties wiſhing thy return. 
Come, Cadenus, come with haſle, 
Come before the winter's blaſt ; 


Swifter than the. lightning fly; 


Gr J, like Vaneſſa, die. 


— 


A LETTER TO THE DEAN, 


WHEN IN EXGLAXD, 1726, 
OU will excuſe me, I ſuppoſe, 
For ſending rbyme jnitead or proſe, 
Becauſe hot weather makes me lazy; 


* 


While you are trudging London town, 


| I'm ſtro ing Dublin up and down 
] While you converle with lords and dukes, 


J bave their betters here, my huoks ; 


Fix'd in an elbow- chair at eaſe, 


I chooſe companions as J pleaſe, 

I'd rather have pne fingle ſhelf 
Than all my friends, except yourſelf; 
For, after all that can be ſaid, 
Our beſt acquaintance are the dead. 


While you 're in raptures with Fauftina®z 


I'm charm'd at home with our Sheclina, 
While you are ſtarving there in ſtate, 
I'm cramming here with butchers meat. 
You fay, when with thoſe lords you dine, 


They treat you with the beſt of wine, 


Burguady, Cyprus, aud Tokay 3 


| Why ſo can we, as well as they. 


No reaſon then, my dear good Dean, 
But you ſhould travel home again. 


| What though you may nt in Ireland hope 


Yo find fuch folk as Gay and Pepe ; 

If you with rbymers here would ſB are 
But haf the wit that you can ſpare, 

1d lay twelve eggs, that, in twelve days, 
You *d make a dozen of Popes and Gays. 
Our weather 's good, our iky is clear; 
We ve every joy, it you were here; 

So lofry and ſo bright a ſky 

Was never ſeen by Ireland's eye! 

I think it fit to let you know, - 

This week I ſhall to Quilca go 3 

To ſee M.Fayden's horny brothers 

Firſt ſuck, and after bull their mothersz 
To ſee, alas! wy wither trees! 

To f.e whit all the country ſexs ! 

My ſtur.ted quicks, my famiſf d beeves, 
My ſervants ſuch a pack of thieves 3 


* Siarera Paulina, a fanous Ttalian fig en. 


# a ow. bh 


Ss WITT“ S POEM S. be 39 


My fratter'd fire, my blaſted caks, | Though ſome, we find, are more diſcreet, 
My houſe in common to all folks Before the world are wondrous ſweet, 
Nocabbage for a ſingle ſnail, And let thei huſbands hector: 

My turnips, carrots, parſnips, fail; : But, when the world 's aſleep, they wake | 
My no green peas, my few green ſproutzz I Thatis the time they chooſe to ſpeak; 

My mother always in the pouts ; Witneſs the curtain- lecture. 

My hortes rid, or gone aſtray; 


My fiſr all ſtol'n, cr run away: 


— 


Such was the caſe with you, I find: 
My mutton lean, my pullets old, All day you could conceal your mind; 
My poultry ſtarv'd, the corn all ſold, But when St. Patrick's chimes 
A man, cm NOW from Quilca, ſays, Awak'd your Muſe (my midnight eu ſe, - 
« They ?ve® ſtobn the locks from all your keys?“ | When I engag'd for better for had 
But, what muſt fret and vex me more, | . You ſcolded with your rhymes. 5 
He ſays, * They ſtole they keys before. i | TE 
« They ve ſtoPn the knives from all the forks 5 Have done! have done! I quit the field z 
« And half the cows from half the ſturks.“ To you, 25 % . wife, Syielits- 
Nay more, the fellow ſwears and vows, ; As ſhe muſt wear the breeches ; 
« 'They 've ſtoPn the ſturks from half the cows” | 80 ſpall you wear the laurel- crown, 
With many more accounts of woe, RE Win it, and wear it, tis you? own; 
Yet, though the devil be there, I'll go: The poet's only riches. 
wirt you and me, the reaſon 's clear, | | fs 2 


Becauſe Ive more vexation here, 


\ 


PALINODIA. | BEC'S BIRTH-DAY. 


' HORACE, BOOK I. ODE XVI. 


3 5 November 8, 1426. 
RF. AT Sir, than Phœbus more divine, : 
Whoſe verſes far his rays out-ſhine, "'Fz day, dear Bec, is thy nativity 
Look down upon your quondam foe z 
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Had Fate a luckier one, ſhe od give it ye: 4 

Oh! let me never write again, | She choſe a thread of greateſt length, 9 

If ger I diſoblige you, Dean, 8 And doubly twiſted it for ſtrength; g 5 4 

Should you compathon ſhow, Nor will 0 her ſhears | fl 

. 5 To cut it off theſe forty years. "16 

U thoſe e, ede Os Then who fays care will kill a cat? 3 

. | nevrees hows thy re out hr þ 

To ſin g our fow! oy ſave pay paſte For ſhe, hough eee 3 11 

The — as whos ou have a feait ; . Continues heatthy, fat, and tre "og 

The N ce - 5 | As, if the gout ſhould ſeize the head, 1 

e 7 | Doctors pronounce the patient dead; * I 

To burn them, you are not content; But, if they can, by all their arts, :# 

give you then my free conſent Ejet jt to th? extremeſt parts, 1 
Io ſink them in the harbour: I | They give the ſick man joy, and praife 
If not, they 'I ſerve to ſet off blocks, The gout, that will prolong his days; 

To roll on pipes, and twiit in locks : | 125 


Rebecca thus I gladly greet, | 
So give them to your barber. 5 Who drives her cares to hands and feet: 
Or, when you next your phyſick take, For, though philoſophers maintain 
U muſt intreat you then to make . The limbs are guided by the brain, 
A proper application; Quite contrary Rebecca ꝰs led. 
Tis what I've done myſelf before, Her hands and feet conduct her head, 
With Dan's fine thoughts, and many more, By arbitrary power convey her; 
Who gave me provocation. She ne'er conſiders why, or where: 


: 7 SD Her hands may meddle, feet may wand 
kan cannot mighty anger do? Her head 15 but a mere ag > 44 
t p wea« the ſtrong purſue, And all her buſtling but ſupplies 
b A goole attack a ſ wan; b The part of wholſome exerciſe, 
5 5 a gene, 95 er. Thus nature hath reſolv'd to pay her 
er huſband's hands and face aflael, a ine Ji 
While he 's no longer mar, 1 


Long may ſhe live, and help her friends 
| | | Whene'er it ſuits her private ends; 

, 0p is the grand thief of the county of Cavan; 2 1 : 

7 0 3 ts flolen, if you _ of a ſervant But, when her breakfaſt gives "<A courage 
wor? it, the- rr, cc nit,” = * . X 9 
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And when ſhe 's in another ſcene, 


or 


I mean when Tiger“ has been ſerv'd, 

Or elſe poor Stella may be ſtarv'd. 
May Bec have many an evening napz 

With Tiger fabbering in her lap; 

But always take a ſpecial care 

She does not overſet the chair ! 

Still be ſhe curious, never hearken 

To any ſpeech but Tiger's barking! 


Stella long dead, but firit the Dean, 

May fortune and her cotiee get her | 
Companions that may pleaſe her better! | 
Whole afternoons will bt beſide her, 

Nor ſor neglects or blunders chide her 
A goodly ſet as can be found | "hs | 
Of hearty goſſips prating round; 

Freſh from a wedding or a chriitening, 

To teach her ears the art of liſtening. 


5 And pleale her more to hear the m tattle, 


Than the Dean ſtorm, or Stella rattle. 

Late be her death, one gentle nod, 
When Hermes, waiting with his rod, 
Shall to Ely ſan fields invite her, : 
\Whove there ſhall be no cares to fright her! 


ON. THE, COLLAR OF TIGER, | 


Mxs. DINGLEY'S LAP-DOG. 


RAY ſteal me not; I'm Mrs. Dingley's 
Whoſe heart in this four - footed thing lies. 


— 


7 OP 


EPIGRAMS ON WINDOWS, 
MOST OF THEM WRITTEN IN 1726. 

I. On a Window at an Ixx. 
fly from luxury and. wealth, 
To hardſhips, in purſuit of health; 

From' generous wines apd coſtly fare, 

And doſing in an eaſy chair; 

Puri ue the Goddeſs Health in vain, 

To find her in a country ſcene, 

And every where her footſteps trace, 

And ſee her marks in every face; 

And ſtill her favourites we meet, 

Crouding the roads with naked feet, 

But, oh! ſo faintly we purſue, 

We neter can have her in full view. 


— —_—_— 


II, At an Inn in ExexAxp, 
W hy eY 8, by lovers nonſenſe blurr'd, 
D 


ims and obſcures our {ight : 
So when our paſſions Love hath ftirr'd, 


It darkens Reaſon's light. To 


* Mrs, Dingley's frveurite lap-deg. 


POEM 8. 
| 5 vi 
III. Axor nrx. 
| of favs church and clergy here, no doubt, T 
| Are very near a-kinz _ 5 
Both weather- beaten are without, - Beca 
And empty both within. T] 
His \ 
| | 1 H: 
> ; And 
IV. At Cuesres. n 
" landlord is civil, 
| But dear as the d—]I : 
Your pockets grow empty, 
With nothing ta tempt ye : | ; 
The wine is ſo ſour, B 
*T will give you a ſcour; Ar 
The beer and the ale, | In th. 
Are mingled with ſtale; . None 
The veal is ſuch carrion, Ar 


A dog would be weary on, 
All this I have felt, 
For Ilive on a ſmelt. 


AY 3 5 bs 
V. Another, in CuesTts, W They 


walls of this town 
Are full of renown, 


And ſtrangers delight to walk round dem: 


But as for the dwellers, 
Both buyers and ſellers, 
For me, you may hang 'em, 7 drown em. 


. WINE SEEN aag—— ng 


— ﬀ 
2 = 


VI. Another, at Hotynray*, + 

O NEPTUNE ! Neptune! muſt I ftill 
Be here detain*Sagainit my will? 

Is this your juſtice, when I'm come 
Above two hundred miles from home ? 
O'er mountains ſteep, o'er duſty plains, 
Half choak'd with duſt, half drown'd with rains; 
Only your godſbip to implore, 
1 To let me kiſs your other ſhore ? 
A boon ſo ſmall! but I may weep, 
While you're, like Baal, faſt aſleep. 


— 


. * 


VII. Another, written upon a WIn dow 
| where there was no WxiTiNG before. 


HANKS to my ſtars, J once can ſee 

N A window here from ſcribbling free: 
Here no conceited coxcombs paſs, | 
Ts ſcratch their paltry drabs on glaſs ; 

Nor party-fool is calling names, | 

Or dealing crowns to George and James. 


* Theſe verſeFare ſigned Nr, but written, 
as It is preſumed, in Dr. Swifts hand. 


OW 


it en 


ir POEM 8. 


VIII. On ſeeing Verses written upon | 


Winpows at Inxs. 


ANNE ſage who ſaid he ſhould be proud 
T Of windows 1a his breaſt, 


. Becauſe he neꝰer a thought allow?d 


That might not be confeſt; 


His window ſcrawl'd by every rake, 
His breaſt again would cover; 
And fairly bid the devil take 
The diamond and the lover, 


—— 


IX. AxvorkEB. 
Y Satan taught, all conjurers know 
Your miſtreſs in a glaſs to ſhow, 
And you can do as much: _ 
In this the devil and you agree : 


None e' er made verſes worſe than he, 
And thine I ſwear are ſuch. 


X. ANOTHER. 


HAT love is the devil, I II prove when re- 


quir*d 3 
Thoſe rhy mers abundantly ſhow it: 
They ſwear that they all by love are inſpir'd, 
And the devil 's a damnable poet. 


TO JANUS, ON NEW-YEAR'S-DAY. 


WO-fac*'d Janus, god of Time! 
Be my Phoebus while I rhyme ; 

To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new-year's-gift: 
She has got but half a face: a 
Janus, fnce thou haſt a brace, 

To my lady once be kind; 

Give her half thy face behind. 
God of Time, if you be wiſe, 

Look not with your future eyes; 

What imports thy forward ſight * 

Well, if you could loſe it quite. 

Can you take delight in viewing 

This poor *Ifle's approaching ruin, 

When thy retroſpettion vaſt 

dees the glorious ages paſt ? 

Happy nation, were we blind, 

Or had only eyes behind! 

Drown your morals, madam cries, 
Il have none but forward eyes; 
Prudes decay 'd about may tack, 
drain the r necks with looking back. 
Give me Time when coming on : 
Who regards him when he's gone 2 
By the Dean though gravely told, 
New years help to make me old ; 

Tet I find a new year's lace 
arniſnes an old year's face: 

Give me velvet and quadrille; 

Ul have youth and beauty ſtill. 


* Ireland. 


0 


| 


1 


F 


My 


Yet 


George's death, theſe two 


To raiſe me toa high degree ; 
ut he 's now grown a king, God wot, 
II fear I ſhall be ſoon forgot. 

You ſee, when folks have got their ends, 
How quickly they negle& their friends; 


A PASTORAL DIALOGUE, 


Written after the News of the „King's Death 


RicuMOND=-LODGE is a houſe with a ſmall park 


belonging to the Crown. It was uſually gram- 
ed by the Crown for a leaſe of years. The 


Duke of Ormond was the laſt who had it. After 


his exile, it was given to the Prince ot Wales 


by the King. The Prince and Princeſs uſually - 


paſled their ſummer there, 


It is within a 
mile of Richmond, 


MARPLE=HILL is a houſe b'ült by Mrs, Howard, 


then of the bed- chamber, now Counteſs. of 
Suffolk, and groom of the ſtole to the Queen. 
It is on the Middleſex fide, near Twickenham, 
where Mr. Pope lived, and about,two miles 
from Richmond-lodge, Mr. Pope was the 
contriver of the gardens, Lord Herbert the 
architect, the Dean of St. Patrick's chief butler 
and keeper of the Ice-houſe. Upon King 
houſes met, and 


had the following Dialogue. 


N ſpite of Pope; in ſpite of Gay, 


And all that he or they can fay, 


Sing on I muſt, and fing I will 
Of Riehmond-lodge and Marble-hill. 

Laft Friday night, as neighhours ufe, 
This couple met to talk of news: | 
For by old proverbs it appears, 

That walls have tongues, and hedges ears, 


MARBLE-HIII. 


+ \ 
Quoth Marble-hill, right well I ween, 
Your miftreſs now is grown a queen: 
You Ill find it ſoon by woeful proof; 
She ll come no more beneath your roof. 


R1cuMoND=LODGE, 


The kingly prophet well evinces, | 
That we ſhould put no truſt in princes : 


royal maſter promis'd me 


I may ſay, *twixt me and you, 


Pray God, they now may find as true ! 


* George I. who died after a ſhort ſickneſs by 
eating a melon, at Oſnaburg, in his evay to Hanover, 
Fwre 11, 1727,—The poem quas carried to court, 


and read is King George 11, and Queen Geroling, - 
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38% $WIFT'S POEMS 


Ma RBLE-BniLlL. 


My houſe was built but for a ſow, 
My lady's empty pockets know; 
And now ſte will not have a ſhilling, 
To raife the ſtairs, or build the cicling 3 
For all the conrtly madams round 
Now pay four ſt illings in the pound: 
'Tis come to what I always thought: 
My dame is hardly worth a groat. 
Had you and I been courtiers born, 
We ſhould: not thus have lain forlorn: 
For thoſe we dextrous courtiers call, 
Can riſe upon their maſters? fall; 
But we, unlucky and. unwiſe, - 
Muſt fall becauſe our maſters rife, 


Ric yMOND=LODGE, 


My maſter, ſcarre a fortnight ſince, 
Was grown as wealthy as a prince; 
But now it will be no fuch thing, 

For he II be poor as any in:; 
And by his'crown will nothing get, 
But like a king to run in debt. | 


MARELE-HILL. | | 


No more the Dean, that grave divine, 
Shall keep the key of my no—wine; 
My ice-houſe rob, as heretofore, 

And ſteal my artichokes no more; 
Poor Patty Blount no more be ſeen 
Bedraggled in my walks ſo green : 
Plump johnny Gay will now elope ; 
And here no more will dangle Pope. 


RxcnuMOND=-LODGE., 


Here wont the Dean, when he ?s to ſeek; 


To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week; 
To cry the bread was ſtale, and mutter 
Complaints againſt the royal butter. 
But now I fear it will be ſaid, | 
No butter ſticks upon his bread, 
We ſoon ſtall find him full of ſpleen, 
For want of 2 to the queen; 
Stunning her royal ears with talking; 
His reverence and her kighreſs walking: 
Whilſt lady Charlotte *, like a ſtroller, 
Sits mounted on the garden-roller. 
A goodly ſight to ſee her ride . 
With ancient MirmontÞ at her fide. 
In velvet cap his head lies warm; 
His hat for ſhow beneath his arm. 


| MaAnBIF-HILL., 


Some South-Sca broker from the city 
Will purchaſe me, the more 's the pity ; 
Lay all my tne plantations waſte, 

To fit them to his vulgar taſte : 
Changꝰd for the worſe in every part, 
My maſter Pope will break his heart. 


* Lady Charlotte de Reuſſy, a Frerch lady. 


+ Marguis de Mirmont, a French man ef u.. } 


- 


S 


R1icamnoNnD-io0DpGt, 


In my own Thames may I be drewu.ded, 
If e%er I ſtoop beneath a crown*d-head ; 
Except her majeſty prevails 
To place me with the prince of Wales; 
And then fthall I be free from fears, . 
For he Il be prince theſe fifty years, 
IT then will turn a courtier too, 
And ſerve the times, as others do. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 
J leave to your contriver, Pope: 
None loves !, king and country better, 
Yet none was ate. 4 the ir debtor. 


MARPLE-HILL 
Then let him come and take a nap 


In ſummer on my verdant lap; 


Prefer our villas, where the Thames is, 
To Kenſington, or hot St. ſames's: 
Nor ſtall I dull in filenee ſit; | 

For *tis to me he owes his wit; 

My groves, my echoes, and my birds, 
Have taught him his poetic words. 

We gardens, and you wilderneſſes, 
Aſſiſt all poets in diftreſſes. 

Him twice a week J here expect, 

To rattle Moody“ for neglett ; 
An idle rogue, who ſpends his quartridge 
In tippling at the Deg and partridge 
And I can hardly get him down 
Three times a week to bruſh my gown, 


RIicuMONDeLODGE. 


I pity you, dear Marble-hill ; 
But hope to fee you flouriſh till, 
All bappineſs—and ſo adieu. » 


MA nBLE-HILL. 
Kind Richmond-lodge, the ſame to you. 


In men, Poſſeſhon and Defre ! 
Think what they with ſo great a bleffing 3 
| So diſappointed when poſſeſſing ! 

A moraliſt profoundly ſage 
(I know not in what book or page, 
Or whether o'er a pot of ae} 
Related thus the following tale. 
Poſſeſſion, and Deſ re his brother, 
But ſtill at variance witli each other, 
Were ſeen contending in a race; 
And kept at frit an equal pace: 
Tis faid their courſe continued long 
For this was active, that was ſtrong: 
Till Envy, Slander, Sloth, ard Doubt, 
Miſled them mary a league about. 
Seducid by ſome deceiving light, | 
They take the wrong way for the right: 


| Through flippery by-roads dark and deep: 


They often climb, and oſten creep, 


* The gardener, 


DESIRE AND POSSESSION. 1427, 
5 ſtrange, what different thoughts inſpire 


Or ho! 
Whic! 
Bare. 
When 
Staad | 
All ot 
(once 
To jo; 
Your ; 
Of tho 
The u 
Iaclin 


Alas! 


dire 


Deſire, the ſwifter of the two, 

Along the plain like lightning tiew : 

Till, entering on a broad high-ay, 

Where fewer and titles ſeatter'd lay, 

He trove to pick up all he found, 

Aud by excurhons loſt his ground: 

No ſooner got, than with diftlain 

He threw then on the ground again; 

And hatted forward to purſue 

Freſh objects fairer to his view, 

In hope to ſpring ſome nobler game; 

But all he took was juſt the ſame: 

Too ſcornſul now to ſtop his pace, 

He ſpurn d them in his rival's face. 
Poſfeſſion kept the beaten road, 

And gather'd all his brother ſtrow'd; 

Put overcharg?d, aud out of wind, 

Though ſtrong in limbs, he lagg'd behind. 
Delire had now the goal in fſighgt: 

t was a tower of monſtrous height, 

Where on the ſummit Fortune ſtands, 

A crown and ſceptre in her hands; 

Ecneath, a chaſm as deep as hell, 

Where many a bold adventurer fell. 

Deire in rapture gaz?d awhile, 

And ſaw the treacherous goddeſs ſmile 

But, as he climb'd to graſp the crown, 

She knock'd him with the ſceptre down, 

He tumbled in the gulph profound, 

There doom'd to whirl an endleſs round. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown fo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cumberous weight: 

And, as he now expiring lay, 

Flocks every ominous bird of prey; 
The raven, vulture, owl, and kite, 
At once upon his carcaſe light, 

And trip his hide, and pick his bones, 
Regattileſs of his dying groaus. 


* 


— 


ON CENSURE. 1727. 


E wife, iuſtruct me to endure 

Au evil which admits no cure; 
Or how this evil can be borne, 
bien brzeds at once both hate and ſcorn. 
Pare innocence is no ſupport, 
When you are try'd in Scandals court. 
Saad high in honour, wealth, or wit: 
All others who inferior lit, . 
Conceive themſelves in conſcienc 


er e bound 
To jun, and drag you to the ground. 
our altitude otends the eyes ö 
Of thoſe who want the power to riſe, 
1 e world, a willing-ſtander-by, 
Iaclines to aid a f. pecious lye; 
Ala q they would not do you wrong; 
ut al appearances are ſtrong! © - 
: Y et whence proceeds this weight we lay 
A what detracting people ſay ? x 
For let mankind di charge their tongues - 
1 venom, till they burſt their lungs, 
er utmoſt malic? cannot make 
our head, or tooth, or finger ache; 
Vor. V. 


Irre 


Nor ſpoil your ſhape, diſtort your face, 

Or put pne feature out of place; 

Nor will you find your fortune fink 

By what they ſpeak or what they think 

Nor can ten hundred thouſand lyes 

Make you leſs virtuous, learn'd, or wiſe, 
The moſt effeftual way to bulk 

Their malice, is—to let them talk. 


* 
of 


—— — ——L-$ 


THC U 


OF A woMANS MIND. 
A SET of phraſes learnt by rote; 


A paſſion for a ſcarlet- ot; 
When at a play, to laugh, or cry, 
Yet cannot tell the reaſon why; 
Never to hold her tongue a minute, 
While all ſhe prates has nothing in it; 
Whole hours can with a coxcomb fit, 
And take his nonſenſe all for wit; 
Her learning mounts to read a ſong, 
But half the words pronouncing wrong 3 
Hath every repartee in ſtore : 
She ſpoke ten thouſand times before: 
Can ready compliments ſupply 
On all occafions, cut and dry; 
Such hatred to a parſon*s gown, 
The ſight will put her in a ſwoon; 
For converſation-well endued, 
She calls it witty to be rude : 
And, placing raillery in railing, 


Will tell aloud your greateſt failing; 


Nor make a ſeruple to expoſe - - 
Your bandy leg, or crooked noſe 3 
Can at her morning tea run oer 


The ſcandal of the day before; 


Improving hourly in her {kill 


To cheat and wrangle at quadrille, 
In chooſing lace, a critick nice, 

Knows to a groat the loweſt pricez 
Cai: in her female clubs diſpute, 
What linen beſt the filk will ſuit, 
What colours each complexion match, 
And where with art to place a patch, 

If chance a mouſe creeps in her fight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright z 
So ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 
She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. 


Can dextrouſly her huſtand teaſe, 


By taking fits whene'er ſhe pleaſe 3 

By frequent practice learns the trick 

At proper ſeaſons to be {ck 

Thinks nothing gives one airs ſo pretty, 
At once creating love and pity, | 

If Molly happens to be careleſs, 

And but neglects to warm her hair-lace, 
She gets a cold as ſure as death, 


E 
1727. 


And vows ſhe ſcarce can fetch her breath; 


Ad mires how modeſt women can 
Be ſo rebuftious, like a man. 
In party, furious to her power; 


A bitter Whig, or Tory ſour z 


22 


Wake. > 


» . 


304 


Her arguments directly tend 

Againſt the · de the would defend; 

Will prove herſelf a Tory plain, 

From principles the Whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the Whiggiſn cauſe, 

Her topicks from the Tories draws. . 
O yes h if any man can find- 

More virtues in a womarys mind, 

Let them be ſent to Mrs. Hording® ;- 

She Il pay the charges to a farthing; 

Take notice, ſhe has my commiſſion 

To add them in the next edition; 

They may out-ſell a better thing: 

So, halloo; 1 Bea ſave e 


s- WI F.T'S 


cLEVER. oM CLINCH 
SONG TO. BE HAN GE D. 1227. 
$ clever Tom Clinch, - while the "_ was 
—* bawling, 
Rode ſtately through Helbourn te die 1 in his 
calling, 
He ſtopt at The George Win bottle of ſack, 
And promis' d. to pay for it when he came back. 
His waiſtgoat, endockings, and end were 
white; 
His cap had a new cherry riband to tye t. 
The maids to the doors and the balconies: ran, - 
And ſaid, Lack- a- day! he 's a proper young 
man! 199” - 4 
But, as from the windows the ladies he ſpy'd, 


Like a beau in the box, he bow'd low: on each 


fide 
And, when his laſt ſpeech the loud bavkers did 
cry, 
He ſwore frotit his cart, “It was alt a damm d 
cc lye ! [53 © 
The hangman for pardon fell down on ko + 
Tom gave him a kick in the guts for his fee: 
Then ſaid, I mutt ſpeak to the people a little; 
But I Ill ſee. you all damw'd- before I will 
Takttle, 
My —— friand Wild may he long hold his 
place 
He lengthen'd my life with a whole year of grace. 
Take courage, dear comrades, and he not afraid, 
Nor flip this occafion to follow your trade; 
My conſgtence 1s clear, and my ſpirits are calm, 
And thus I go off without prayer- book or palm; 
Then follow the practice of clever Tom Clinch, 
Who hung like a hero, and ne ver would flinch. 


A 


DR. SWIFT TO MR. POE. 
WHILE HE WAS WRITING THE - DUNCIAD. 
OPE has the talent well to ſpeak, . 
But not to reach'the ear ; 


His loudeſt voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to bear. 


* Ide of Fohn Harding y-the Drapierbs jrinater, 


+ 4 cant werd for eonfelſing at the gallop, 
e noted thiefecatcher, under feever of New 
gate, whe Was harged for receiving flelen, foods, 


Neg 


. 8. 


"Awhile hy on each other-look, - 


Then different ſtudies chooſe : 
The Dean fits plodding on a book; 
Pope walks, and courts the Muſe. 


Now backs of *letters, though defgn'd-* 
For thoſe who more will need * em, 
Are filbd with hints, and interlin'd, 
Himſelf can hardly read em. 


Each atom by ſome other ſtruck - 
All turns and motions tries: 

Till, in a lump together ſtuck, 
Behold a Poem Tife ! © 


Vet to the Dean his ſhare allot ; 'F 
He claims it by a canon 

"That wvithout which a thing is net, 

Is, cauſa fire qua non. 


Thus, Pope, in vain you boaſt your 9285 


For, had our deaf Divine 
Been for your converſation fit, 
You had not writ a line. 


The &cxtoa reaſon'd well; 
And juſtly. half the merit cliavd, 
Becaule he rang the bell. 


A LOVE POEM 


B* Poets we are well aſſurd 


A complicated heap of 7//s, .. 
Deſpiſing he/uſes and Pelle. 

Ahl Chloe, this I find is true, 

Since firſt I gave my*heart to-you, 
Now, by your cruelty hard=bourd, 

I train my guts, my celor w ound. 
Now jealouſ my grumbling trier 
Aſſaults with grating, grinding griſes. 
When pity-in thoſe eyes I view, 

My -owels wambling make me ſpecv. 
When I an.amorous kiſs deſign'd, 

T bekt?Za hurricane of wind. 

Once you a gentle ſigh let fall; 
Remember how Ie it all: 

What celic pargs from thence I felt, 


Had you but known, y Dur fear? would melt, 


Like ruffling -winds in caverns pent, 
Till Nature pointed out a vert. 
How have you torn my heart to pieces 


By which I gotthe mor rh ue; 
And loathſome worms my an voids. 


1 


Of SherlockÞ thus, for preaching fam?d,.. 


FROM A PHYvICIAN TO HIS'MISTRESS,. 


Written at Le N Do in the Year. 172). 


That Love, alas! canner be card: 


With maggots, humours, and caprices! 


* An alluſſon te the 6 ſngularity mentioned f. 35 
+ The Fo nd St, Rule, _ eg 10 ihe le 1. 
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'$-W1F Ts POEMS. 


heneꝰer J hear a rival nam'd, 
feel my body all inſlam'd; ; 
hich, breaking out in boils and'b/anes, 
| th ye/lozo filth my linen ſtains 3 
, parch'd with unextinguiſtꝰd hirft, 
all- beer I g«zz/e till I ] 
d then ] drag a bloated cer pus, 
relPd with a do y, like a por poiſe: 
hen, if I cannot perge or Lale, 
uſt be tapp'd to fill a pail . 


AN SWIFT'AT SIR ARTUR ACHESON"S> 


IN THE NORTH" O IRELAND, 
HE Dean would viſit Me rket-hill 3 
Our invitation was but ſlight : 
aid Why let him, if he will; 
And ſo I bade Sir Arthur Weite. 


manners would not let him wait, 


Left we ſhould think ourſelves negleced; 


d ſo we ſaw him at our. gate 
Three days before he was expected. 


ter a week, a month, a quarter, 

And day ſucceeding after day, 

vs not a word of his departure, 

Though not a ſoul would have him ſtay, 


ve ſaid enough to make him bluſh, 
Methinks, or elſe the devil 's in *t ; 

t he cares not for it a ruſh, 

Nor for my life will take the- hint. 

t you, my dear, may let him knnw, 
In civil language, if he ſtays, ö 

dw deep and foul the roads may grow, 
And that he may command the chaiſe, 


you may ſay— My wife intends, 


Though I ſhould be exceeding proud, 


his winter to invite ſome friends; 
And, Sir, I know, you hate a crowd, 
„Mr. Dean i ſhould with joy | 

Beg you would here continue ſtill; 

t we muſt go to *Aghnaeloy, 

Or Mr, Moore will take it ill. 

e houſe accounts are daily riſing. ; 

So much his ſtay doth ſwell the bills; 

y dearett life, it is ſurpriſing 

How much he cats, how much he ſwills. 


s brace of puppies how they ſtuff! 

And they muſt have three meals a day, 
t never think they get enough ; | 
His horſes too eat all our hay. 


! if Icould, how I would maul 
Hs tallow-face, and waiaſcot-paws, 
s beetle-brows, and eyes of wall, 
And make him ſoon give up tkEcauſe ! 


bit The every moment chid 

With Skinny wonia, Snipe, and Lean 
1 that I. could ibut once be rid 
Of this inſulting Tyrant Dean! 

Hie ſeat of Acheſon Mecre, Eſq. 


31. 
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The Dean fed io call Lady Acheſon by theſe 


On a very old GL ass a Manzxer-niit, | 
RAIL glaſs ! thou bear'ſt that name as well 


as I; | 


Though none can tell, which of us firſt ſhall die. 


ANSWERED EXFTEMPORE BY DR, SWIFT, 


ME only chance can kill; thou, frailer creature, 


May'ſt die, like me, by chance; but muſt by 


nature, 


ON CUTTING DOWN TIE OLD" THORN 


AT MARKET-HILL#, 


AT Market-Hill, as well appears, 
14 By chronicle of ancient date, 
There ſtood for many hundred years 
A ſpacious thoru before the gate. 


Hither came every village-maid, | 
And on the boughs her garlaud hung,z 


| And here, beneath the ſpreading ſhade, 


Secure from Satyrs fate and fung. 


Sir Archibald, that valorous knight, 
The lord of all the fruitful plain, 


Would come and. liſten with delight; 


For he was fond of rural ſtrain. 


(Sir Archibald, whaſe favourite name 
Shall ſtand for ages on record, 


| By Scottiſh bards of higheſt fame, 


Wite Hawthorndem and Stirling's lordf,) 
But time with ir n teeth, I ween, : 
Has canker'd all its branches round; 
Nor fruit or bloſſom to be ſeen, | 
Its head reclining towards the ground. 


This aged, fickly, ſapleſs thorn, 


Which muſt, alas! no longer ſtand, 


.{ Behold:the-cracl Dean in ſcorn 


Cuts down, with facrilegious hand. 


Dame Natnre, when ſhe ſaw the blow, 
Aſtoniſt'd, gave a dreadful ſtriek; 
And mother Tellus trembled ſo. 
She Farce recover'din a week. 


* A village near theſeat of Sir Arther Acheſon 
evhere the Dean ſometimes made a long viſit. The 
tree, which was a remarkable one, was much ad- 
mired by the Knight. Vet the Dean, in one of his 
wnaccountuble humcurs, gave dir ectient for cutting 
it doxwn in the abſence of Sir Arthur, <yho was of 
courſe highly incenſed, nor would ſee Swift for ſome * 
time after, By <vay of making his feace, the Dean 


| evrete this poem; aich had the defiredeffet, N. 


Þ+ Sir 4rchibald Acheſon, ſecretary of flate for 


7} Srorland, 


I Drummond of Hawthornden, and Sir William 
Alexander, earl of Stirling, who were both friends 


| 


to Sir Archibald, and fam cus for their poetry. 
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Her argumente directly tend | I Awhile they on n each other-Jook, - 
Again{ the «<Hd& ſhe would defend: Then different ſtudies chooſe : 
Will prove herſelf a Tory plain, h The Dean fits plodding on a book; 
From principles the Whigs maintain; Pope walks, and courts the Muſe. 


And, to defend the Whiggith cauſe, 


Y * 
Her topicks from the Tories draws. Now backs of #letters, though defign'd.” 


For thoſe who more will need em, 
8 it, | pd yh kin, and interta, 

Let them be ſent to Mrs. Harding — N | nnn "ED... 
She *U pay the charges to a farthing; Each atom by ſome other ſtruck 
Take notice, ſhe has my commiſſion All turns and motions tries: 

To add them in the next edition; Till, in a lump together ſtuck, 
They may out- ſell a better thing: . - Behold a Poem riſe! 

Sa, hallo; wan: $3 OP ſave. + 26a Vet to the Dean his ſhare allot; 


| He claims it by a canon; 


— 4. 


| That ib ſout which a thing is not, 


CLEVER» TOM ct INCH 155 cauſa ſine qua non. 
GOING TO.BE HANGED. 1320 >. : of [Tous N in _ you boaſt your ws 
8 clever Tom Clinch, while che d wins or, had our deaf Divine 


bawling, Been for your converſation fit, 

*. : dd 
Rode ſtately through Helbouru to die f in his- ou had not writ a line. 

calling, of Sherlock ſß thus, for preaching __ | 
He ſtopt at The George fs bottle of ſack, I be Sexton reaſon'd well 


And promis'd. to pay for it when he came back. And juſtly. half the merit clan, . 
His waiſtgoat, and ſtockings, and breeches, were Becaule he rang the bell.” 

white; | 
His cap had a new cherry riband'to*tyet | 
The maids to the doors and the balconies ran, 
And ſaid, rer !.he s a proper young | 


man 17 - + 
But, as from the windows the ladies he ſpy*d, | 3 6 
Like N in the box, he bow'd low on each | EZ LOVE FOEN 
ide; Eh n MY | 
And, when. his tat ſpeech: the loud bawkers did 0 n Oo nut To 
1 pp 1 4 Written at Lex DO in the Vear 1727. 4 
e ſwore from his c , 
„ lye bs 1255 a was: al e Poets we are well affur'd' Or y 
The hangman for pardon fell down on his- knee; That Love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd:” ? 
Tom gave him a kick in the guts for his fee: A complicated heap of ills, .. This 
Then ſaid, I muſt ſpeak to the people a little, Deſpiſing beluſes and pills. A 
But I All ſee. you. all damiy'd- before I will Ah! Chloe, this I find is true, or, 
te. : | | Since firſt I gave my heart toyov, =» B 
My hoacſ friend {ik may he long hold his Now, by your cruelty hard-bcund, But 
place, I ftrain my puts, my ce/or: wound, 0: 
He lengthen'd my life with a whole year of grace. Now jealouſy my grumbling trier The 
Take courage, dear comrades, and be not afraid, Aſſaults with grating, grinding griſes. 1 5 80 
Nor lip this ocea on to follow your trade; When püy in thoſe eyes I view, | "ig 
My conſcience is clear, and my ſpirits are calm, My heels wambling make me /pece. 17 
And thus I go off without prayer- book or pſalm; When I an.amorous kiſs deſign'd, | 
Then follow the practice of clever Tom Clinch, T beleſid a hurricane of wird. Fs | 
Who hung like a hero, and ne ver would finch. | Once you a gentle figh let fall; 5 
5 | Remember how I /uc#?7 it all: Yet r 
1 Ag ; EE: 04d What celic Fang from thence I felt, Hi 
DR. SWIFT TO MR. POPE;. : Had you but known, y Hur heart would melt, Ob! 
| WHILE HE WAS WRITING THE DUNCIAD: Like rnffling winds in caverns pent, Tr 
| OPE has the talent well to ſpeak, - a eee eee ara Hs | 
e rn ae , How have you torn my heart to pieces ; A; 
His loudeſt voice is low and 3 With maggots, humours, and caprices | | "_ 
: The Dean too deaf to h p 7 | By which I gotthe imer rh ut | w 
5 And loathſome worms my anus voids. 05 
* I idgw of Fohn Hardine, rh Drapier's f rinter. 04 
+ 4 cant werd fer confelſing at the gallesu .. x 
1 Le noted thief-catcher, under fee be- of News * An alluſſon te te ſ. er ularity i eve bj 35: * * 
gate, whe Was harged for receiving flelen goods, + The Dean of St. Rs, "mags ro the if . N. N 4 
'/ x 8 8 ; : 8 : mes 


Sw 1r T's 
Wheneber J hear a rival named, 

] feel my body all inflaned ; 

Which, breaking out, in 30/8 and Hanes, 
W th ye/lozp filth my linen ſtains. 
. Or, pareh'd with unextinguiſtd 2, 
Small- beer I guzz/e till L burfl: 

And then ] drag a bloated cer pus, 

Swelld with a dro} y, like a porpoiſe: 
When, if I cannot prge or Lale, 

| muſt be tapp'd to fill a pai l. 


— — 


\ : - * 18 4 
DEAN SWIFT AT SIR AR'TUR ACHESON'S» | 


-IN THE NORTH O IRELAND. 
HE Dean would viſit Me rket-hill; 
1 Our invitation was but flight: 
I faid—Why let him, if he will; 
And ſo I bade Sir Arthur Wente. 
His manners would not let him wait, 
Leſt we ſbould think ourſelves neglectd; 
And ſo we ſaw him at our. gate 
Three days before he was expected. 


After a week, a month, a quarter, 
And day ſucceeding after day, 
Gays not a word of his departure, 
Though not a ſoul would have him ſtay, 
I've faid enough-to make him bluſh, 
Methinks, or elſe the devil 's in *t 
But he cares not for it a ruſh, 
Nor for my life will take the-hint. 

But you, my dear, may let him knnw, 
In civil language, if he ſtays, : 
How deep and foul the roads may grow, 

And that he may command the chaiſe, 
Or. you may ſay— My wife intends, 

Though I ſhould be exceeding proud, 
This winter to invite ſome friends; 

And, Sir, I know, you hate a crowd. 
Or, Mr. Dean ſhould with joy 

Beg you would here continue ſtill; 
But we muſt go to *Aghnaeloy, 

Or Mr. Moore will take it ill. 
The houſe accounts are daily riſing, ; 

So much his ſtay doth ſwell the bills; 
My deareſt life, it is ſurpriſing 

How much he cats, how much he ſwills, 
lis brace of puppies how they ſtuff! 

And they muſt have three meals a day, 
let never think they get enough; . 

His horſes too eat all our hay. 
Oh! if Icould, how I would maul 

His tallow-face, and waiaſcot-paws, 
His beetle-brows, and eyes of wall, 

And make him ſoon give up thEcauſe ! 
Muſt The every moment chid 

With Skinny bonia, Snipe, and Leang' 
Oh! that I.could:but once be rid 

Of this inſulting Tyrant Dean! 

Vie ſeat of Acheſon Mecre, Eſq. 


ner, 


"Fa 


N 
—— 


. | T Market-Hill, as well appears, | 


POEM 8. 
On a very old Gr ass at MaK ET-AIIL. 


RAIL glaſs! thou bear'ſt that name as well 
a8 by | $ 


Though none can tell, which ob us Grit ſhall die. 


ANSWERED EXFEMPORE BY DR, SWIFT, + 


| ME only chance can kill; thou, frailer creature, 


May die, like me, by chance; but muſt by 
Aan. 5 Int 8 


Ar MARXET-HILLx. 


11 By chronicle of ancient date, 
There ſtood for mauy hundred years 
A ſpacious thorw before the gate. 
Hither came every village-maid, | 
And on the boughs her garlaud hung, ; 


: And here, beneath the ſpreading ſhade, 


Secure from Satyrs ſate and ſung, l 


Sir Archibaldf, that valorous knight, 
The lord of all the fruitful plain, 


Would come and liſten with delight; 


For he was fond of rural ſtrain. 


: (Sir Archibald, whaſe favourite name 


Shall ſtand for ages on record, 


By Scottiſh bards of higheſt fame, 


Wile Hawthorndem and Stirling's lordj,) : 
But time with irs teeth,” I ween, | 
Has canker'd all its branches round; 
Nor fruit or bloſſom to be ſeen, | 
Its head reclining towards the ground. 


| This aged, fickly, ſapleſs thorn, 


Which muſt, alas! no longer ſtand, 


+ Behold the eruel Dean in ſcorn 


Cuts down, with facrilegious hand. 
Dame Nature, when ſhe ſaw the blow, 
Aſtoniſt'd, gave a dreadful ſtriek;' 


And mother Tellus trembled ſo. 
She farce recover'din a week. 


* A village near the ſeat of Sir. Arthur Acheſon 
euere the Dean ſometimes made a long viſit. The 
tree, evhich was a remarkable one, was much ad- 


| mired by the Knight, Vet the Dean, in one of his | 


unaccountuble humcurs, gave directions for cutting 
it down in the abſence of Sir Arthur, <vho was of 
courſe highly incenſed, nor *wwould ſee Swift for ſome * 
time after, By <vay of making his peace, the Dean 


| avrote this poem; <ohich had the deſir ed e fect. N. 


+ Sir Archibald Acheſon, ſecretary of flate for 


+ Scotland. 


I Drummond of Hawwthornden, and Sir William 
Alexander, earl of Stirling, who were both friends 
to Sir Archibald, and famens fer their foetr ys 


T Tie Dean fed 10 call Lady Acheſon by thoſe | 


The Sylvan powers, with fear perplex'd, 
In prudence and compaſſion, ſent 

(For none could tell whoſe turn was next) 
Sad omens of the dire event. 

The magpie, lighting on the ſtoek, 
Stood chattering with inceſſant din; 

And with her beak gave many a knock, 
To rouſe and warn the nymph within, 


The owl foreſaw, in penſwe mood, 
The ruin of her ancient ſeat ; 

And fled in haſte, with all her brood, 
To ſeek a more ſecure retreat. 


Laſt trolled forth the gentle ſwine, 

To eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, - 

All as ſhe ſerubb'd her meaſly rump, 


The nymph who dwells in every tree, 
(If all be true that poets chant) 

Condemn'd by Fate's ſupreme decree, 
Muſt die with her expiring plant. 

Thus, when the gentle Spina found 
The thorn committed to her care 

Receiv d its laſt and deadly wound, 
She fled, and vaniſh'd into air. 


But from the root a diſmal groan 
Firſt iſſuing {truck the murderer? ears; 
And, in a ſhrill revengeful tone, 
This propheey he trembling hears ; 
cc Thou chief contriver of my. all, 
« Relentleſs Dean, to miſchieKborn 3 
& My kindred oft? thine hide i all gall, 
« Thy gown and caſſock oft he torn, 


c And thy confederate dame, Who brags 
c That ſhe condemn'd me to the fire, 
& Shall rend her petticoats to rags, 
“ And wound her legs with every brier. 


& Nor thou, lord Arthur“, ftalt eſcape ; 
& To thee I often call'd in vain, - 

« Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape ; 7 
Let thou couldꝰſt tamely ſee me Main : 


cc Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow, 
« Or chid the Dean, or pinch'd. thy ſpouſe ; 
te Since you could ſee me treated fo x 
« (An old retainer to your houſe) : 


&« May that fell Dean, by whoſe. command 
&« Was form'd this Machiavelian plot, 

s Not leave a thiſtle on thy land 
„ Then who will own thee for a Scot ? 


& Pigs and fanatics, cows and teagues, 
& Through all thy empire I foreize, 
s To tear thy_hedzes, join in leagues, 

« Sworn to revenge my thorn and me, 
6 And thou, the wretch ordain'd by fate, 
5 Neal Gahagan, Hibernian clown, 

& With hatchet blunter than thy pate, 
To hack my hallow'd timber down 


* Sir Arthur Acheſon, 


| 


15 


c 
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c When thou, ſuſpended high in air, 


« Dy on a more ignoble tree 


c (For thou ſhalt ſteal thy landlord's mare), 


«© Then, bloody caitiff ! think on me, 


CANTAT A-. 


N harmony would you excell, 
Suit your words to your muſic well; 
For Pegaſus runs every race 
By galloping high, or level pace, 


{ Or ambling, or ſweet Canterbury, 


Or with a down, a high down derry. 


No victory he ever got 


By joggling, joggliog, joggling trot; 

No Muſe harmonious entertains 

Rough, roiſtering, ruſtic, roaring ſtrains, 
Nor ſhall you twine the crackling bays 


| By ſneaking, ſniveling roundelays. 


Now ſlowly move your fddle-ſtick; 
Now, tantan, tantantiyi, quick; 
Now trembling, ſhivering, quivering, quakirg, 
Sct hoping hearts of Lovers aching. 
Fly, fly, above the ſky, | i | 
Rambling, gambling, trolloping, lolloping, gal- 
loping. | 


| Now ſweep, ſweep the deep. 


See Celia, Celia dies, 


While true Lovers“ eyes 


Weeping ſleep, Sleeping weep, 
Weeping ſleep, Bo peep, bo peep. 


rn 
Ar PERKELEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


ERC. lies the Earl of Suffolk's fool, 
Men call'd him Dicky Pearce; 
His folly ſerv'd to make folks laugh, 
When wit and-mirth were ſcarce, 


** This Cantata is printed with the muſic in all 
the London editions of Swift, Dr. Beattie, after 
cenſuring the practice of what be calls & illicit 
« imitation,” obſerver, that ce this abuſe of a nible 
cc art did net eſcape the ſatire of Suiſt; able, 
though deaf to the charms of muſic, cas not blind 
to the alſurcity of muſicians, He recommended is 
to Dr. Echlin, an ingenious gentleman of Irelard, 
to compoſe a Cantata, in ridicule of this puer ile 
« mimicry. Here we have motions imitated, 
« euhich are the moſt inharmonicus, and ſounds th 
moſt unnuſical In a word, Swrft*s Cantata 
C may Convince any, ferſon, that muſic, if only imi- 
tative, would be ridiculous,” NV. | 


A 


c 
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poor Dick, alas! 15 dead and gone, 


| y Where a ccw would be ſtartled, 
What fgnifies to cry ? I'm in ſpite of my heart led; 
Pickys enough are {ill behind, 5 And, ſay what I will, . 
To laugh at by ard by. | HauPd up every hill; 
| Till, daggled and tatter'd, 
Buried June 18, 1728, aged 63. IMy ſpirits quite ſhatter*d, _ 
| | I return heme at night, 
Ard faſt, cut of ſpite ? | 
Fer I'd rather be dead, 
| han it cer ſhould be laid, 
MY Jo EE” 0 I was better ior him 
LAMENTATION AND COM- |” e or ee | 
. 1 | ut now to my diet; 
PLAINT AGAINST THE No cating is N 
DEAN Ie 's ſtill fndirg fault, 
i - Too ſour or too falt ; a 
July 28, 1728. The wing of a chick 
n never did man fe I hardly can pick; 
A wretch like poor Nancy, ' But traſh without meaſure 
So teas?d day and right T ſwallow with pleaſure, 
By a Dean and a Knight. . * Next for his diverſion, 
10 puniſh my fins, - | He rails at my perton : 
Sir Ard de What court- breeding is this! 
Ard give me a wipe He takes me to Piscen? 
With Skinny and Snipe . | From ſhoulder to flank 
His malice is plain, Im kay and am lank: 
Hallooing the Dean. . My voſe, long and thin, 
The Dean never tops nigh cone to my chin 3 
When he opens his chops 3 My chin wall not Tiays 
I'm quite over-run | But meets it half 3 
With rebus and pun. | E Prolin 4 
Before ts a hs” Are ten crooked ſticks : 
To ſpunge for good cheer, bags ſwears myel—bows 
I fate with delight, Ave O00 WO OI 
From morning till night, ps Or ſharp-pointed roets, 
With two bony thumbs | And WERE my ſocks a 
Could rub my old gums, g | Lo ſcape them, Sir Arthur 
Cr ſcratching my noſe, | Js lors d to lie farther, 
And jogging my toes; | Or his ſides they would gore 
But at preſent, forſooth, Like the tuſk of a boar. 
nuſt not rub a tooth. | New), changing the ſcene, 
When my elbows he ſees Bur ftill to the Bum! 
Held up by my knees, He loves to be bitter at 
My arms, like two props, A lady Ws. 
Sepporting my chops, If he ſees her but once, 
Ad juſt as I handle em | He 'u [wear ſhe 's a dunce; 
Moving all like a pendulum ; a Can tell hy her looks 
i trips up my props, | A hater of books 3 
. And down my Len hope, | - Throvgh each like of her face 
a 5 5 . Her fol! . 
From my bead to my heels, u 
85 Like a clock without wheels; mann annoy mane 
licit Linz in the ſpleen , Be flow d her by nature; 
wn An. uſclefs marks i But ſenſe gives a grace 
whos if he had his my To the homelieſt face : 
blind Ian 1 | Wiſe books and refiex1 
v7 0014 never ſit Hill: f ee 
ed it He cone nd 4 Will mend the complexicn ; 
lard, E (A civil Divine! 3 
fo nit move my limbs; 3 
27 teme by trees | I ſuppoſe, meaning mine!) 
ay \ Without uſing my feet; No lady who wants them 
s the 1s length © n __ Can ever be kandſome, 
lata N mw 8 5 I gneſs well enough 
7885 15 the worſt of all Squires, wg r 2 1 Win nut 
roug! : . | | He haws and he hums | | 
rough bogs and through briers, At laſt out it comes: p 8 
Lady Acheſon. | What, Madam ! No walking, 
7 See p. 351. | . | No reading, nor talking? 
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Nou Pre now in your prime, 
. Make uſe of your time. 
Conſider, before 

Lou come to threeſcore, 

How the huffies will fleer 
Wbere'er you appear: 

4 That filly old puſs 
Would fain be like us. 

What a figure ſhe made 

In her tarniſh'd brocade #2 
And then he grows mild: 

Come, be a good child; 
If you are inclin'd 
' To poliſh your mind, 

Be ador'd by the men 
Till threeſcore and ten, 
And kill with the ſpleen 
The jades of fxteen; 

1 ſhew you the way : 
Read ſix hours a day. 

The wits will frequent ye, 

And think you but twenty. 

Thus was I drawn in; 

Forgive me my ſin. 

At breakfaſt he ll aſk 
An account of my taſk. 
Put a word out of joint, 

Or miſs but a point, 
He rages-and frets, 
His manners forgets ; 

And, as I. am ſerious, 

Is very imperious. 
No book for delight 
Muſt come in my ſight; 

But, inſtead of new plays, 
Dull Bacon*s Eflays, 
And pore every day on 
That naſty Pantheon. 

If I be not a drudge, 

Let all the world judge. 
were better be blind, 
Thau thus be confin'd. 

But, while in an ill tone, 

I murder peor Milton, 
The Dean, you wall ſwear, 
Is at ftudy or prayer. 
II 's all the day faunterings 
With labourers bantering, 
Among his colleagues, 

A parcel of Teagues, 
(Whom he brings in among us, 
And bribes with mundungus). 
Hail fellow, well met, 5 
All dirty and wet: 

Find out, if you can, 

Who 's maſter, who's man; 

Who makes the beſt figure, 

The Dean or the digger; 
And which is the beſt 
At cracking a jeſt. 

How proudly he talks 

Of zigzacks and walks ; 

k And all the day raves 

Of cradles and caves ; 

And boaſts of his feats, 

His grottos and ſeats 


* 


* 
* 


* * 
2 , 
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Shews all his gew—gaws, 
And gapes for applauſe ; 
A fine occupation 


For ohe in his Gation ! 


A hole where a rabbit 


; Would feorn to inhabit, 
* [Dug out in an hour; 
| He calls it a bower. 


But, oh! how we laugh 


Jo ſee a wild ca 
4. Come, driven by heat, 
And foul the green ſeat; 
Or run helter-&elter 


To his arbour, for ſhelter, 


| Where all goes to ruin 


The Dean Las been doing: , 
The girls of the village 


| Come flocking for pillage, 
Pull down the fine, briers 


And thorns, to make fires ; 
But yet are fo kind 

To leave ſomething behind : 
No more need be ſaid on ?t, 


I ſmell when I tread on *t. 


Dear friend, doctor Jenny, 


It I could but win ye, 


Or Walmſley or Whaley, 
To come hither daily, 
Since Fortune, my foe, 
Will needs have it ſo, 

That I'm, by her frowns, 
Condemned to black gowns; 
No Squire to be found 


The neighbourhood round 


(For, under the roſe, 


I would rather chooſe thoſe); 
If your wives will permit ye, 
Come here, out of pity, 


To eaſe a poor lady, 
And beg her a play-day. 


So may you be ſeen 


No more in the ſpleen! 
May Walmſley give wine, 
Like a hearty divine! 
May Whaley diſgrace 

Dull Daniel's whey-face ! 


And may your three ſpouſes - 
Let you lie at friends houſes! 


Yn — — 


A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 2728. 


DERMOT, SHEELAH, 
NYMPH' and ſwain, Sheelah and Dermot 
hight | |  Þ 
Who wont to weed the court of * Gosford 
Knight; : 


| While cach with ſtubbed knife remov'd the roots, 


That rais'd between the ſtones their daily ſhoots 3 
As at their work they ſate in counterview, 


With mutual beauty ſmit, their paſſion grew. 
Sing, heavenly Muſe, in ſweetly-flowing ſtrain 


The ſoft endearments of the nymph and ſwain. 


* Sir Arthur Acheſon, 


ot 
rd 


How could you, Sheelalr, liſten to his tales, 


ts, - 


EW IF Ts 


DERMO T. 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixkt, 
Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe ſtones be- 
twirnt 
My ſpud theſe nettles from the ſtones can part; 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from my heart. 


SHEELAH., | 
My love for gentle Dermot faſter grows, - 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy noſe. 


Cut down the dock, *twill ſprout again: but, oath} 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. 


DPERNMOT. ; 

No more that brier thy tender leg ſhall rake 
(I ſpare the thiftles for Sir Arthur*s* ſake). 
Sharp are the ſtones 3 take thou this ruſhy mat; 
The hardeſt bum will bruiſe with fitting ſquat. | 


SHEELAH; 185 
Thy breeches, torn behind, ſtand gaping wide; 
This petticoat ſhall ſave thy dear backi.de : 
Nor need I bluſh; although you feel it wet, 
Dermot, I vow, *tis nothing elſe but ſweat. - 


De RMOr. 

At an old ſtubborn root I chanc'd to tug, 
When the Dean threw me this tobacco-plug : - 
A longer ha'p'orth never did I fee; 

This, deareſt Sheelah, thou ſhalt-ſhare with me. 


SHEELAH, 
Tn at the pantry-door this morn I ſlipt, 
And from the ſhelf a charming cruſt I whipt + 


Dennis was out, and 1 got hither ſafe z _ 
And thou, my dear, ſhalt have the bigger half. 


DE RMOr. 


When you ſaw Tady at long-bullets play, 
You fate and lous'd him alla ſun-ſhine day. 


Urcrach ſuch lice as his betwixt your nails? 


Sur ETA AM. 


When you with Onah ſtood behind a ditch, 
I peep'd, and ſaw you kiſs the dirty bitch. 
Dermot, how could you touch theſe naſty ſluts? 
I almott WIfh'd this ſpud were in your guts. 


DEMO. - 
If Onah once I kiſs?d, forbear to chide ; 
Fer aunt % my goſhp by my father?s de . 
But, if I ever touch her lips again, 
May I be doom'd for life to weed in rains! 


SHEELAH. i 
8 Iſwear, though Tady's locks could 
0 
Ten thouſand lice, and every louſe was gold; 


— on my lap you never more ſhall ſee ; 
may I loſe my weeding-knife—and thee ! 


* Wie eas a great lever of Scotland, 


- | With little Tom contrive 


+ To ſee you ſafe in Sot's-hole, 


shall be reduc'd ſo low 


| You might yourſelves be treated 


POEMS: . 369 


De amor, 
Oh, coutd I earn for thee, my lovely lals, 
A pair of *brogues to bear thee dry to maſs! 
But ſee, where Norah with the ſowins comes— * 
Then let us riſe, and reſt our weary bums. - 


— 


. — ON THE 
FIVE LADIES AT SOT'S-HOLEf, 
- WITH THE docront AT THEIR HRKAD. 
N. B. The Ladies treated the Doctor. 
Sent as from an Orr Io ER in the Akmy, 1728. 


VAR ladies, number five, 
Who, in your merry freaks, 


To leaſt on ale and ſteaks ; 
While he ſits by a-grinning, 


Set up with greaſy linen, 
Aud neither mugs nor pots whole: 
Alas! I never thought 
| A prieft would pleaſe your palate ; 
Beſides, III hold a groat, 
He ill put you in a ballad; 
Where I ſhall ſee your faces 
On paper daub'd ſo foul,” , | 
They IU be no more like Grales, 1 
Than Venus like an owl. 
And we ſhall take you rather 
To be a midnight pack 
Of witches met together, 
With Beelzebub in black. 


It fills my heart with woe, 
To think, ſuch ladies fine 


To treat a dull Divine. 
Be by a Parſon cheated! | | 
HFad you been cunning ſtagers, 


By Captains and by Majors. 
See how corruption grows, 

While mothers, daughters, aunts, 
Inſtead of powder'd beaux, 

From pulpits chooſe gallants ! 


If we, who wear our wigs 

With fan-tail and with ſnake, 
Are bubbled thus by prigs 3 

' Z—6s | who would be a rake ? 

Had I a heart to fight, 

I'd knock the Doctor down: 
Or could I read or write, 

Egad ! I'd wear a gown. 
Then leave him to his birch$; 

And at The Roſe on Sunday, 
The parſon ſafe at church, 

J ll treat you with burgundy. 

* Shes evith flat lowy heels, 


+ An alekouſe in Dublin, famous fer beef-/leaks, 
Dr. Themas Sheridan, 


T Sir Arthur”; butler, 


$ Dr. Seridan was a ſeruel-maſter, | 
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THE FIVE LADIES ANSWER 
TO THE BEAU 
With the Wie and WiIxCs at his HEAD. 
\ F OU little ſcribbling beau, 
What dzmon made you write ? 
Becauſe to write you know 
As much as you can fight. 
For compliment ſo ſcurvy, 
I wiſh we had you here 


We id turn you topſy-turvy 
Into a mug of beer. 


You thought to make a farce on 
The man and place we choſe ; 
We re fure a ſingle Parſon 
Is worth an hundred Beaux. 


And you would make us vaſſals, 
Good Mr. Wig and Wings, 
To ſilver-clocks and taſſels; 
You would, you Things of Things! 


Becauſe around your cane 
A ring of diamonds is ſet 
And you, in ſome bye-lane, 
Have gain'd a paltry grizette 3 
Shall we, of ſenſe refin'd, 
Your trifling nonfenſe bear, 
As noiſy as the wind, 
As empty as the a r ? 
We hate your empty prattle ; 
And vow and ſwear *tis true, 
There 's more in one child's rattle 
Than tweaty tops like you. 


TEE BEAU'S REPLY 
TO THE 
FIVE LADIES ANSWER. 


HY, how now, dapper Black! 
I ſmell your gown and caſſock, 
As ſtrong upon your back, 
As Ti{dall* ſmells of a ſock, 


To write ſuch ſcurvy ſtuff ! 
Fine Ladies never do t; 

I know you well enough, 
And eke your cloven foot. 


Fine Ladies, when they write, 
Nor ſcold, nor keep a ſplutter: 
Their verſes give delight, 
As ſoft and ſweet as butter, 


But Satan never ſaw 
Such haggard lines as theſe ; 
They ſtick athwart my maw, 
As bad as Suffolk-cheeſe. 


* A clergyman in the Nerth of Ireland, who had 
made prepeſals of marriage te Stella, 
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| (Some authors ſay, not quite ſo ſoon), 


/ 


« J 
260 « | 
OF A MODERN LADY. 1 
1 
Ina LETTER to a PERSON of Q ALI Tr. 1413, a | 
SIR, 1 
1 was a moſt unfriendly part 
In you, who ought to know my heart, 4 
Are well acquainted with my zeal 4 
For all the female commonweal— $ 
How could it come into your mind N 
To pitch on me, of all mankind, ny 
Againſt the ſex to write a ſatire, 70 
And brand me for a woman-hater? ea 
On me, who think them all ſo fair, = 
They rival Venus to a hair; 5 
Their virtues never ceas'd to ſing, - 
Since firſt T learn'd to tune a firing ? 5h 
Methinks J hear the ladies cry, Th 
Will he his character belye ? Lit 
Muſt never our misfortunes end ? 
And have we loſt our only friend ? ka 
Ah, lovely nymphs, remove your fears, Fr; 
No more Ict fall thoſe precious tears, Ri 
Sooner ſhall, &c, RE, 
| [ Here ſeveral verſes are omitted.] Fa 
The hound be hunted by the hare, 5 
Than | turn rebel to the fair. 7 
*T was you engag*d me brit to write, 
"Then gave the ſubject out of ſpite : 1% 
The journal of a modern dame T 
Is by my promiſe what you claim. Ar 
My word is paſt, I mutt ſubmit; Th 
And yet perhaps you may be bit. Co 
but tranſeribe; for not a line Sh 


Of all the ſatire ſhall be mine. 
Compell'd by you to tag in rhymes 
The common ſanders of the times, 
Of modern times, the guilt is yours, 
Aud ine my innocence ſecures, 
Unwilling Muſe, begin thy lay, 
The annals of a female day. 

By nature turn'd to play the rake well 
(As we ſhall ſhew you in the ſequel), 
The modern dame is wal?d hy noon 


Becanſe, though ſore agamft her will, 

She ſate all night up at quadrille, 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
Ami aſks if it Le time to riſe; 

Of head-ach and the ſpleen complains z 
And then, to cool her heated brains, 

Her night-gown and her flippers brought her, 
Takes a large dram of citron-water, | 
Then to her glaſs ; and, „ Betty, pray 

« Don't I look frightfully to-day ? 

ce But was it not confounded hard? 

Well, if I ever touch a card! 

Four mattalleres, and loſe colille ! 
Depend upon 't, I never will. 

But run to Tom, and bid him fix 
The ladres hgre to-night by ſx.” 
Madam, the goldſmith waits below; 


He ſays, „His buſineſs is to know 


SWIFT'S POEMS 


« If you I redeeth the filver cup | Now enters overweening Pride, 
« He keeps in pawn ?“ -e Firſt, ſhew him up,” | And Scandal ever gaping wide; 
« Your dre ſſing-pla e be Il be content Hypocriſy with frown ſevere, 
« To take, for intereſt cent. fer cent. Scurrility with gibing air; | 
« And, Madam, there 's my lady Spade Rude Laughter ſeenving like to burſt, 
« Hath ſent this letter by her maid.” And Malice always judging worſt; FI / 
« Well, I remember what ſhe won And Vanity with pocket=glaſs, 
« And hati he ſent ſo ſoon to dun? : And Impudence with front of braſs z 
« Here, carry down thoſe ten piſtoles, And ſtudy'd Aﬀettation came, 
« My hufvand left to pay for coals : Each limb and feature out bf frame; 
« ] think my ſtars, they all are light ; While Ignorance, with brain of lead, 
And I may have revenge to- night.“ Flew hovering oer each female head. 
Now, loitering o' er her tea and èreàm, Why ſtould 1 afk of thee, my Muſe, 
he enters on her uſual the me; An hundred tongues, as poets uſe, 
Her lait night's ill ſucceſs repeats, When, to give every dame her due, 
Calls lady Spade a hundred cheats: An hundred thouſand were too few? 
« She ſlipt ſyaſlillo in her brea't, Or how ſhall I, alas, relate 
« Then thought to turn it to a jeſt: The ſunt of all their ſenſeleſs pr ite, 
« There 's Mrs. Cut aud ite combine, Their innuendos, hints, and ſlanders, 
« And to each other give the fign. “ 1 Their meanings lewd, and double entendres ? 
Through every game purſues her tale, Now comes the general ſcandal-chargez 
Lice bunters ober their evening ale. What ſome invent, the reſt enlarge; 
Now to another ſcene give place : And, „Madam, if it be a lye, | 
Enter the folks with filks and lace : | « You have the tale as cheapasI: 
Freſh matter for a world of chat, « ] muſt coneeal my author's name; 
Right Indian this; right Mechlin that: « But now tis known to common fame.“ 
« Ohſerve this pattern; there 's a tuff; Say, fooliſh fe males, bold and blind, 
_ « can have cuſtomers enough. | Say, by what fatal turn of mind, 
« Dear madam, you are grown ſo hard— Are you on vices moſt ſevere, _ 
« This lace is worth twelve pounds a yard: Wherein yourſelves have greateſt ſhare ? 
« Madam, if there be truth in man; Thus every fool herſel deludes;z,, 
never ſold ſo cheap a fan.” The prudes condemn the abſent prudes 2 
This buſineſs bf importance der, | | Mopſa, who ſtinks her ſpouſe to death, 
And madam almoft drefs'd by four; | Accuſes Chloe's tai ted breaths _ 
The footman, in his uſual phraſe, Hircina, rank with ſweat, preſumes 
Comes up with, „Madam, dinner ſtays.” To cenſure Phyllis ſor perfumes 3 
She anſwers, in her uſual ſtyle, | While crooked Cynthia, ſnecring, ſays 
« The cook muſt keep. it back awhile : That Florimel wears iron ſfiys: 
« T never can have time to dreſs Þ  , . 
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Cloe, ef every coxcomb ſealouss, 
« (No woman breathing takes up leſs); | Admires how girls can talk with felows 2 
“I'm hurried fo, it makes me ſick; And, full of indignation, frets 
„ I with the dinner at Old Nick“ “ That women ſhould be ſuch coquettes: 
At table now ſhe acts her part, Iris, for ſcandal moſt notorious, * _ f 
Has all the diuner- cant by heart: | Cries, „ Lord; the world is ſo cenſorious!? 
« I thought we were to dine alone, And Rufa, with her combs of lead, 
« My dear; for ſure, if 1 had known Whiſpers that Sappho's hair is red: . 
« This company would come to day— Aura, whoſe tongue you hear a mile hence, 
© But really tis my ſpouſe's way ! , Talks half a day in praiſe” of ſilence: 
« He's ſo unkind, he never ſends . And Sylvia full of inward guilt,” 
To tell when he invites his friends: Calls Amoret an arrant jilt. 
« wiſh ye way but have enough b Now voices over voices riſe, _ 
Aud white with all thi: paltry ſtuff } While each to be the loudef? vies 3 
She its tormenting every gue't, | | | They contradict, afrm, diſpute. 
| Nor gives her tongue one moments reſt, | | No ſingle tongue one moment mute; 


lu phraſes batter'd, ſtale, and trite; 


ö All mad to ſpeak, and none to hearken, 
Which modern ladies call polite; 


They ſet the very lap-dog barkin 1 
Lon ſee the bocby huſrand fit Their chattering makes a louder yh 
L admiration at her wit. Than fiſy- wives o'er a cup of gin: 

ut let me now awhile ſurvey | Not ſchocl-boys at a Feen 3 
Our matlam oer her evening-te; Rus ever ſuch inceſſant rout: 
durrounded with her noiſy clans The ſumbling particles of matter 
Of prudes, cocuettes, and harridans; In chaos made not ſuch aclatter; 
When, frighted at the clamorous crew, Far leſs the rabble roar and rail, 


Away the God of Silence flew, When drunk with ſour ele K ion-ale. 
Aud fair Diſcretion lef the place, 


Nor do they truſt their 20ngues alone, 
and Modefly with bluſkitg fe: But ſpeak 4 language of their own z | 
& Vor, zo PS A a f 
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Can read x nod, a ſhrug, a look, 

Far better than a printed book; 

Convey a libel in a frown, 

And wink a reputation down 3 

Or, by the toſſing of the fan, 

Deſcribe the lady and the man. 6 
But ſee, the female club diſpands, 

Each twenty viſits on her hands. 

Now all alone poor madam fits - 

In vapours and hyſteric fits: 5 

“ And was not Tom this morning ſent ? 

« 1d lay my life he never went: 

& Pait fix, and not a living ſoul! | 

J might by this have won a vole.” 

A dreadful interval of ſpleen ! 

How ſhall we paſs the time between 2 

« Here, Betty, let me take my drops; 

« And feel my pulſe, [ know it ſtops - 

« is head of mine, lord, how it fwims! 

% And ſuch a pala in all my limbs Jo 

« Dear madain, try to take a nap,” — 

But now they hear a footman's rap: 

« Go, run, and light the ladies up: 

ce It muſt be on before we ſup.” 
The table, cards, and. counters, ict, 

And all the gameſter-ladies met, 

Her ſpleen and fits recover'd quite, 

Our madam can fit up: all night: 

C Whoever comes, I'm not Within Ve 

Quadrille 's the word, and ſo begin. 
How cai the Muſe her aid impart, 

UnſkilPd in all the terms of art? | 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the ſhuMe, and the cut? 

The ſuperſtitious whims relate, © 

That fill a female gameſter's pate? 

What agony of ſoul ſhe feels 

To ſee a kriave*s inverted heels! 

She draws up card by card, to find 

Good fortune peeping from behind 

With panting h-art, and earneſt eyrs, 

In hope te ſee If; itch riſe :. 

In vain, alas f her hope is fed; 

She draws an ace, and ſecs it red; 

In ready counters never pays, 

But pawns her ſnuff- box, ri:g-, and keys; . 

Ever with ſome new fancy fruck, 

Tries twenty charms to mend her Juck. 

« This morning, when the garn came, 

« J ſaid I ſhould not win a Fame. , 


— 


cc 2 odious chair, how came | ſtuck in 2 _ 


ac think I never had good luc . in ?t, 

« Tm fo uneaſy in my ſtays; 

&« Your fan a moment, it you pleaſe. 

« Stand further, girl, or get you gone; 
« I always loſe when you look on,” 

« Lord ! madam, you have loſt codille : 

cc 1 never ſaw you play ſo ill,” 

« Nay, madam, give me leave to ſay, 

te was you that threw the game away: ; 
& When lady FTrickſey play'd a iour, 

c You took it with a mattadere; 

« T faw you touch your wedding- ring 
4 Before my lady call'd a king; 

& You ſpoke a word began with H, 

« And | know whom you mie ant to 2 a 


« Beceuſe you held the king of hearts 3 
« Fie, madam, leave theſe little arts,” 

« That 2s not fo Lad as one that rubs 
„Her chair, to cal] the king of clubs , 

& And makes her partner underſiand 

« A mattudore i is in her hand,” \- 
« Madam, you have no cauſe to flounce, 
4 ] ſwear I ſaw you thrice renounce.” 
„And truly, madam, I know when, 

“ Inſtead of five, you ſcor'd me ten. 

« $>.di/{c here has got a mark; 

© A child may know it in the dark: 2 

I gueſt the hand: it ſeldom fails: 

« | with ſome folks would pare their nails” 

While thus they rail, and ſcold, and Korm, 
It paſles but for common form: 

But, conſcious that they all ſpeak true, 
| Antl give each other but their due, 

It never interrupts the game, 

Cr makes them ſenſible of ſhame. 

The time too precious now to waſte, 
The ſupper gobhled up in haſte; : 
Again afreſh to cards they run, 

As if they had but juſt begun, 

But I ſhall not again repeat, 

How oft? they ſquabble, ſnar 1, and cheat, 
At laſt they hear the watchman knock, 

4A froſty morn—paſt four o clock. 

The chairmen are not to be found, 

« Come, let us play the other round,” 

Now all in haſte they huddle on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them bone; 
But, firſt, the winner nuſt invite 
The company to-morrow night, 

Unlucky madam, left in tears 
(Who now again quadrille forſwears), 
With empty purſe, and aching head, 

Steals to her ſlec ping fpoule to bed. 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEIN | 
MAD MULLINiX* AND TIMOTHY. 
1728. 


M OWN, tis not my bread and butter; 
But prythee, Tim, why all this elutter? 
Why ever in theſe raging fits, 
Damning to hell the Jacobites ? 
When, if you ſearch the k ingdom r und, 
There 's hardly twenty to be found; 
No, not among the rieſis and friar.— 
T. Twixt you and me, G- d- the lyars + 
M. The Tories are gone every man o'er 
To our illuttrious houte, of Hanover 3 
From all their conduct this is * 7 
And then ; 
T. G— d—n the lyars again : 
Did not an earl but lately vote, 
To bring in (I eould cut his n 


* A felitteus name. Ce te 1 or y if this ler 
in this 6 Rs; Ne. vi. N. 


er? 


jen 


Our whole accounts of public debts ? 
M. Lord! how this frothy coxcamb frets! [a/ide.] 
T. Did not an able ſtateſman biſkop *' 

This dangerous horrid motion diit-up' 

As pepijh craft ? did he not rail on 't? 

Shew fire and faggot in the tail ont? 

Proving the. earl a grand offender, 

And in a plot ior the Pretender; 

Whoſe fleet, *tis,all our friends opinion, 

Was then embarking at Avignon? ä 
[4 fe dull lines une lere ur peſely emitted.) 
M. Theſe wrangling jars of Whig and Tory 


Are ſtale and worn as Troy- town ſtory: 


The wrong, 'tis certain, you were both in, 
And now you find you fought for notlu ug. 
Your faction, when their game was new, 
Might want ſuch noiſy tools as you; 

But you, when all the ſhow is patt, 
Reſolve to ſta: d it out the laſt; | 

Like Martin Marrall*, gaping on, 

Not minding when the ſong is done. 
When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 

You clatter ſtill your, brazen kettle. 

The leaders whom you liſted under 

Have dropt their arms, and ſeiz'd the plunder 3 
And when the war is paſt, you come | 
Torattle in their ears your drum: 

And as that hateful hideous Grecian 
Therſites (he was your relation) 

Was more abharr'd and ſcorn'd by thoſe 
With whom he ſerv'd, than by his foes ; 
do thou art grown the deteſtation 

Of all thy party through the nation: 

Thy peeviſh and perpetual teaſing 

With plots, and Jacobites, and treaſon, 
Thy buſy, never- meaning face, ; 
Thy ſerew'd- up front, thy ſtate-grimece, 
Thy formal nods, important ſneers, 

Thy whiſperings foitted in all ears 

(Which are, whetever you may think, 

But nonſenſe wrapt up in a ſtink), 

Have made thy preſence, in a true ſenſe, 
To thy own fide ſo Mund a nuiſance, 
That, when they have you in their eye, 
As if the devil drove, they fly. 

T. My good friend Mullinix, forbear; 
lvow'to G , you re too ſevere. : 
It it could ever yet be known 
took advice, except my own, _ = 
It ould be yours: but, d—n my blood! 
] muſt purſue the public good. f 
ihe ſation (is it not notorious ?) 

Neck at the memory of Glorious: 
Lis true ; nor need 1 to be told, 

My ſuend m friends are grown ſo cold, 
That ſcarce a creature can be found 

Jo prance with me the ſtatute round, 
The public ſafety, - I ſoreſee, 

Henceforth depends alone on me 3 

and while this vital breath I blow, 

Ur from above, or from below, 


F 4 eharafter in one of Dr yders comedies, 
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1M ſputter, ſwagger, curſe, and rad, 
The Tories“ terror, ſcourge, and flail. 
M. Tim, yoa .miſtake the matter quite: 
The Tories! you are their delight ; 
And ſhouid you act a different part, = 
Be grave and wiſe, *twould break their heart. 


| Why, Tim, you have a taite I know, 


And oiten fee a pry peteſtors : 
Obſerve, the audience is in pain, 
While Punch is hid behind the ſcene; 


| But, when they hear his ruſty voice, 
Wich what impatience they rejoice! . 


And then they value not two ſtraws, 

How Solomon decides the cauſe, 

Which the true mother, which pretenden; 
Nor liſten to the witch of Endor. ON 33 


should Fauftus, with the Devil behind him, 
. ] Euter the ſtage, they never mind him: 

If Punch, todtir their fancy, ſhows | 

In at the door his monſtrous noſe, 

Then ſudden draws it back again; 

O what a pleaſure mixt with pain! 


You every moment think an age, 


Till he appears upon the ſtage: 


And firſt his bum ybu ſee him clap 
Upon the queen of Sheba's lap: 


The duke of Lorraine drew his ſwords 


Punch roaring ran, and. running roar'd, 


{ Reviles all people in his jargon, 
And ſells the king of Spain a bargain; 


St. George hi mſelf he plays the wag on, 
And mounts aſtride upon the dragon; 
He gets a thouſand thumps and kicks, 


{ Yet cannot leave his roguith tricks; 


In every action thruſts his noſe 3 
The reaſon why, no mortal knows: 
In dole{ul ſcenes. thut break our heart, 


Punch comes, like you, and lets a fart. 


There “s not a puppet made of wood, 
But what would hang him, if they could: 
While, teaſing all, by all he 's teas'd, 


How well are the ſpectators pleasꝰd ad 


Who in the motion have no ſhare, 
But purely come to hear and ſtare; 
Have no concern for Sabra's ſake, 


Which gets the better, ſaint or ſnake, 


Provided Punch (tor there the jeſt) , 

Be.ſoundly maul'd, .and plague the reſt, - 
Thus, Tim, pbiloſophers ſuppoſe, 1 

The world ronſius of uppet-ſnocus; 

Where petulant conceited iellows | 

Perform the part of Punchinetloes:: 

So at this booth, which we call Dublin; 

Tim, thou 'rt the Punch to {tir up trouble in; 

You riggle, fidge, and make a rout, 

Put all your brother pupp2ts out; 

Run on in a perpetual round, 

To teaſe, perplex, diſturb, confound; 

Intrude with monkey-grin and clatter, 

To interrupt all ſerious matter; 

Are grown the nuiſance of your clan, 

Who hate and ſeorn you to a man: 

But then the lookers-on, the Tories, 

You ſtill divert with merry ttories z 
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They would conſent that all the ere w 

Were hang'd, before they d part with you, 
But tell me, Tim, upon the ſpot, 

By all this toil what haſt thou got? 

If Tories muſt have all the ſport, 

I fear you I] re diſgrac'd at cozert, 


T. Ger? D—n my blood | 17 frank my letters, 


Walk to my place before my betters 
And, ſimple as I now ſtand here, 
Expect in time to be a peer 
Got ? D—n me! why I got my will! 
Nebler hold my peace, nor ne%er ſtand fill; 
I fart. with twenty ladies by; a 
They call me beaſt; and what care 1 
I bravely call the Tories Jacks, 
And ſons of whoxes—behind their, backs, 
But, could you bring me once to think, 
That, when I ſtrut, and ſtare, and ſtink, 
Revile and ſlander, fume and ſtorm, 
Betray, make oath, impeach, inform, 
With ſuch a conſtant loyal zeal * 
To ſerve myſelf and commonweal, 
And fret the Tories? ſoul to death, 
I did but loſe my precious breath; | 
And, when I damn my ſoul to plague 'em, 
Am, as you tell me, but their may- game; 
Conſume my vitals! they ſhall know, 
Jam not to be treated fo : 
1 *& rather hang myſelf by half, 
Than give thoſe raſcals cauſe to laugh. 

But how, wy friend, can I endure, 
Once ſo regown'd, to live obſcure ? 
No little boys and girls to cry, 1 
4c There 's nimble Tim a-paſſing by?“ 
No more my dear delightſul way tread 
Of keeping up a party Hatred? 
Will none the Tory dogs purſue, 
When through thg ſtreets | cry ka/lcs ? 


Muſt all my dn me*s ! bloods and wounds! 


Paſs only now for empty ſounds ? 
Shall Tory raſcals he elected, 
Although I ſwear them difaffeted? _ 
And, when I roar, “ A plot, a plot!“ 
Will our owu party mind me not? 
So qualify*d to ſwear and lye, 
Will they nat truſt me for a {fy ? 

Dear Mullinix, your good advice 
IT beg; you ſee the caſe is nice: 
Oh ! were Lequal in renown, 
Like thee to pleaſe this thankleſs town! 
Or bleſs?d with ſuch engaging parts 
To win the truant ſchool. boys? hearts! 
Thy virtues meet their juſt reward, 
Attended by the /ab/e g uud. 
Charm'd by thy voice, the *prentice drops 
The ſnow-ball deſtinꝰd at thy chops : 
Thy graceful fieps, and coloneÞs air, 
Allure the cinder-picking fair. 

M. No more—in mark of true affection, 
J take thee under my protection: 
Your parts are good, *tis not deny'd: 
I with they had been well apply'd. 
But now obſerve my council (v.) 
Adapt your habit to your phiz ; 
You muſt no longer thus equip ye, 
As Horace ſays, optat ephippic ; 


% 


{ When firſt in public we appear, 
| 1-11 lead the van, you keep the rear: 
| Be careful, as you walk behind; * * 


(There is Latin too, that you may ſee 


How much improv'd by Dr. ). 

I have a coat at home, that you may try ; 
*Tis juſt like this, that hangs by geometry, 
My hat has much the nicer air; 
| Your block will fit it to a hair. 

That wig, I would not for the world 
Have it ſo formal, and ſo curPd; _ 


-| *Twill he fo oily and ſo ſleek, 
| When I have lain in it a week, 


You ll find it well prepar d jo take 


| The 1 of toupee and ſnake. 
{ Thus dre ſs'd alike from top to toe, 


That which is which ?tis hard to know; 


fl 


Uſe all the talents of your mind; 
Be ſtudious well to imitate 


My porty motion, mien, and gait; 


Mark my addreſs, and karo my ſtyle, 


} When to look fcernfiil, when to ſmile; 
I Nor ſputter out your oaths ſo fail,” 
But keep your ſwearing to the laſt. 
Then at our leiſure we ' be witty, 
And in the ſtreets divert the city; 
The ladies from the windows gaping, 


The children all aur motions aping. 


| Your converſation to refine, 


N take you to ſome friends of mine; 
Ghojce ſpirits, who employ their parts 


To mend the world by uſeful arts; 


Some cleanſing hollow tubes, to ſpy 


Direct the zenith of the ſky; 


Some have tbe city in their care, 
From noxious ſteams to purge the air; 
Some teach us in theſe dangerous days 
How to walk upright im our ways; 


| Some whoſe reforming hands engage 
{ To laſh the lewdneſs of the age; 

| Some for the public ſervice go 

{ Perpetual envoys to and fro, 


WW hoſe able heads ſupport the weight 
Ot twenty nuinifters of ſtate, ', 
We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties ober &onry=-clabber : | 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, 

Who votes for manors, who for bire: 
Our care is, to improve the mind 
With what concerns all human» kind; 
The various ſcenes of mortal life; 
Who beats her huſtand, who his wife; 
Or how the bully at a ſtroke 

Knock'd down the boy, the lantern broke. 
One tells the 1iſe of ebeeſe and oatmeal; 
Another when he got a hot meal; 
One gives advice in proverbs old, 
Inſtructs us how to tame a ſcold , 

One ſhews how bravely Audouin dy'd, 
And at the gallows all deny'd ; 

How by the a/maxack tis clear, 

That herrings will be cheap this year. 

T. Dear Mullinix, I now lament | 

My precious time ſo long mis-ſpent, 
By nature meant for nobler ends: 


Ob, introduce me to your friends! 


For 
Till 
] g1 
6 
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For whom by birth T was defign/d, 
Till politicks debasꝰd my mind; 

] give myſelf entire to you; 

G— d- n the Whigs and Tories too | 


1 


We 
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TIM* AND THE FABLES. 


M Y meaning will be beſt unraveld, 

VE Wien I fremiſe that 1:m has traæęlid. 
In Lucas's by chance there lay | 
The Tables writ by Mr. Gay. 2 
Im ſet the volume on a table, 

Read over here and there a Fable; 

And fourd, as he the pages twirPd, 

The Monkey who had {een the world: 
(tor Toaſon Fad, to help the ſale, | 
Irefix/d a cut to every tale.) = 

The Monkey was completely dreft, 

Ine Beau in ll his airs expreit. 

Jim, with ſurpriſe and pleaſure ſtaring, 
Rar to the glaſs, and then comparing 
His own ſweet figure with the print, 
Diſtinguiſh'd every feature in 't, 


The twitt, the ſqueeze, the rump, the fidge in all, 


Juſt as they Jook'd in the original. 

« By —,“ ſays Tim, and let a fart, 

« This grader underſtood his art. 

is a true copy, II fay that for 't; 

« I well remember when I ſat for 't. 

« My very face, as firſt I knew it; 

« Juft in this dreſs, the painter drew it. 
Tim, with his likeneſs deeply ſmitten, 
Would read what underneath was written, 
The merry tale, with moral grave, : 
He now began to ſtorm and rave: 

«© The curſed villain ! now I ſee 

« This was a libel meant at me: | 

« Theſe ſeribblers grow ſo bold of late 

„ Againſt us miniſters of ſtate! | 

« Such Jacobites as he deſerve— 

«« Dn me! I fay, they ought to ſtarve,” 


— — 
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TOM MULLINIX AND DICK, 


M and Dick had equal fame, 
And both had equal knowledge; 
Tom could write and ſpell his name, 
But Dick had feen the college. 


Dick a coxcomb, Tom was mad, 
And both alike diverting 3 * * 
Tom was held the merrier lad, 
But Dick the beſt at farting... 
Dick would cook his noſe in ſcorn, 
But Tom was kind and loving; AE 
Tom a foot=boy bred and. born, 
But Dick was from an oven. 


N. * 


4 


IP See an account of him in the 60 Intelligencer | 
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Dick could neatly dance a jig, 


But Tom was beſt at borces 3 
Tom would pray for every Whig, 


And Dick curſe all the Tories. 


Dick would make a woeful noiſe, 
And ſcold at an <leftion ; 

Tom huzza'd the blackguard boys, 
And held them in ſubjection. 


Tom could move with lordly grace, 
Dick nimbly {&ipt the gutter 


Tom coul talkwih ſolemn face, 


Nut Dick could better ſputter, 


Diek was come to high renown 


Since he commenc'd phyiician 


Tom was bald by all the town 
1 The deeper politician. 
Tom had the genteeler ſwing, 


His hat could nicely put on 
Dick knew better how to ſwing 

His cane upon a button. 
Dick tor repartee was fit, 

And Tom for deep difcerning 3 
Dick was thought the brighter wit, 
But Tom had better ledraing, 
Dick with zealous no's and ay's 

Could roar as loud as Stentor, 


In the houſe tis all he ſays 3 


But Tom is cloqueater, 


B 
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S when, from rooting in a bin, 
Ali powder*d oder from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot falljes out, | 
You know him by his hazel ſnout : 


So when the grandſon of his grandſre 


Forth iſſues wriggling, Dick Drawcanſr, 


With powder'd rump and baok and fide, 


You cannot blanch his tywny hide 
For ?tis beyond the power of meal 
The gipſy viſage to conceal : 

For, as he ſhakes his wainſcot chops, 
Down every mealy atom drops, 

And leaves the tartar phiz, in ſ ew 
Like a fyeſh d juit dropt on ſnow, 


—__ 


* 


CLAD ALL iN BROWN. TO DICK, 
IuuirATED FROM COWLEY. 
OULEST brute that ſtinks below, 
Why in this brown doſt thou appear? 
For, wouldit thou make a fouler ſhow, 
Thou muſt go naked all the year. 


would then be nat ſo brown as thou. 


Freſh from the mud a wallow ing ſow, 


+» 
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'Tis not the ebat that looks ſo dun, 
His hide emils a foulneſs out; 
Not one jot better looks the ſun 
Scen from behind a dirty clout ; 
So t—ds within a glaſs encloſe, 
The glaſs will ſeem as brown as thoſe. 


Thou now one heap of foulneſs art, 
All outward aud within is foul; 
Condenied bith in every part, 
ray body 's cloathed like thy ſoul 3 
Thy ſoul, which through thy hide of buff 
Scarce glimmers like a dying fnutt. 


Old carted bawds ſuch garments wear, 
Wnen pelted all with dirt they ſhiae 
Such their ex «/ted bodies are, 
As ſprivel'd and as black as thine. 
Tf thou wert in a cart, I tear 
I hou wouldit be pelted worſe than they're. 


Yet, when we ſee thee thus array'd, 
The neighbours think it is but juſt, 
That thou ꝶHouldſt take an honeit trade, 

And weekly carry out the dutt. 
Of cleanly houſes who will doubt, 
When Dick cries, Dutt to carry out ?” 


i 


DICK'S VARIETY. 


. uniformity in fools 

I hate, who gape and ſneer by rules. 

You, Mullicix, and flobbering C—, 

Who every day. and hour the ſame are 

J hat vulgar talent I deſpiſe 

Ct piſling in the rabble's eyes. 

And whe I litten to the noiſe | 

Of idiots. roaring to the boys; ES 

To better judgments ſtill ſubmitting, 

] owa I tee but little wit in: 

Such pattimes, when our taſte is nice, 

Can.plcaſe at moit hut once or twice. 
But then conſider Dick, you l find 

His g-mus of ſuperior kind ; 

He never muddles in the dirt, 8 

Nor tcowers the ſtreets. without a ſhirt; 

1 hough Dick, I dare pr-tume to tay, 

Could do ſuch feats as well as they. 

Vick I could venture every where, 

Let the boys pelt him if they dare; 

He d have them try'd at the aſſizes 

For prieſts and jeſuits in diſguiſes ; 

Ewear they were with the Swedes at Bender, 

And littizg troops for the pretender. 


But Die can fart, and dance, and friſk, 


No other monkey half ſo briſk ; 

Now has the ſpeaker by the ears, 
Next moment in the houſe of peers ; 
Now ſcolding at my lady Euſtace, 
Or thraſhing Baby in her new ſtays. 
Preſto! be gone! with t'other hop 
He ?s powdering in a barber's ſhop; 
Now at the anti-chamber thrufting 
His noſe to get the circle juſt in, 


! 


— 


q 
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And d—ns his blood, that in the rear 
He ſees one ſingle Tory there: 
Then, woe be to my lord lieutenant, 


| Again he 'n tell him, and again on t. 


AN EPITAPH ON 
GENERAL GORGES® a wp LADY MEATH, 


* TNDER this ſtone lie Dicky and Dolly, 
Doll dying tirft, Dick grew melai.choly; 
For Lick without Doll thought wing a folly. 
Dick loſt in Doll a wife tender and dear: 
But Diek loſt by Doll twelve hundred a year; 
A loſs that Dick thought no mortal could bear, 


Dick ſigh'd for his Doll, and his mournful 
3 arms croſt; | 


Thought. much of his Doll, and the jointure he 


laſts; 
The frjt vex d him much, the other vex'd moſt. 
Thus loaded with grief, Dick ſigh'd and he 
cry d 2 | A a 
Jo live without both full three days he try'd: 


But lid neither loſs, and fo quietly dy'd. 


Dick left a pattern few will copy aſter : 
Then, reader, pray ſhed ſome tears oi. ſalt- water; 
For ſo ſad a tale is no ſubject of laughter. 


Meath ſmiles for the jointure, though gotten 
: o late; . 
The as laughs, that got the hard-gotten eſtate; 
And Cuftef grins, for getting the Alicant p'ate, 
Here quiet they lie, in hopes to riſe one day, 
Both ſolemnly put in this hole on a Sunday, 
And here reſt—fic tranſit gloria nundi 


" VERSES ON I KNOW NOT WHAT, 


Y hteſt tribute here I ſend, | 
With this let your collection end. 

Thus I confgn you down to fame 
A character to praiſe or blame: 
And, ifthe whole may paſs for true, 
Contented reit, you have your due. 
Give future times the ſatis faction, 
To leave one handle for detraction, 


* Of Kilbrue, in the county of Meath. N. 

Þ+ Derethy dowager of Edward earl of Meath, 
She was married to the General in 1516 and died 
Atril 10, 19298: her huſband ſurvived but tue 
days, N. 


Foln Cuffe of Deſart, Eſq. married the. 


Generals eldeſt daughter. N. 
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DR. SWIF T's COMPLAINT, on 


ON HIS OWN DEAFNESS, PADDY'S CHARACTER OF THE 
g WITH AN ANSWER. .., INTELLICENCER“. | 
'_ 7 1.0 MG BOM, | S a thoru-buſh, or oaken-bough 
| TP giddy, helpleſs, left alone; A Steer it aa lim cabin 9 
n Above the dodr, at country-fair, 
| Except the firſt, the fault 's your own. B-tokens entertainment there; 
1 So bays on poet's brow have been 
| ; | f 1 Set, for a ſign of wit within, 
| Toull my een Nu 8 pp And, as ill 1eigabours in the night 
EE a. on 9 Pull down an ale-houſe buſn for ſpite: 

Becauſe to few you will be ſhown. _ The laurel fo, by poets worn, 

Give them good wine, and meat to ſtuff, Is by the teeth of Envy torn ; 

You may have company enough, | Envy, a canker-worm, Which 7ears 


| DOCTOR. . 
No more I hear my church's bell, 
Than if it rang out for my knell. 


Thoſe ſacred leaves that /ig/tning ſpares, 
And now t' exempliſy this moral: 
Tom having earn'd a twig of laurel 


| | (Which, meaſur'd on his head, was found 
3 3 1 Not long enough to reach half round, 
2 Then: en SRO 5 . | But, like a girl's cockade, was ty'd, 
| DOCTOR, ; | A trophy, on his temple- fide) ; 
. At thunder now 10 more I ſtart, Paddy repin'd to ſee him wear 
he | Than at the rumbling of a cart. | | This badge of honour in his hair; 
5 ANSWER. And, thinking this cockade of wit 
Think then of thunder when you fart. | Would his own temples better ft, 
| 1 Forming his Muſe by Smedley%Þ+ model, 
OT IN Lets drive at Tom's devoted noddle, 
erz _ we s mee 8 = | Pelts him by turns with verſes and proſc, 
ann ]‚ WA Hums like à hornet at his noſe, ; 
| ANSWER. . - __ | Atlength preſumes to vent his ſatire on 
ten A woman's clack, if I have ſkill, EH The Dean, Tom's honour'd friend and patron, - 
Sounds ſome what like a throwfter's mill; The eagle in the tale, ye know, | 
3 But louder than a bell, or thunder; ; Teas'd by a buzzing waſp below, 
te, That docs, I own, increaſe my wonder. Took wing to' Jove, and hop'd to reſt 
Yy 


Securcly in the thunderer®s breaſt: 
In vain ; even there, to ſpoil his nod, 


The /p ful inſect ttung the god. 


\ 


DR. SWIFT TO HIMSELF, | 1 


Ly 


* 


5 | PARODY 
SAINT CECILIA'S DAY, "0 
s Os "| CHARACTER or DEAN SME DIE VT. 
1 ear St. Patrick's, how comes it Written in Latin by himſelf. 
85 ö 
Trat you, who know muſic no moye than an afs, | [ HE very reverend Dean Smedley, 
Flat you, who 10 lately were writing of Drapiers, Of dullreſs, pride, conceity, a medley, 


would lend your cathedral to players and ſcra- | Was <qually allow'd to thine, 


pers ? As poets, ſcholar, aud divine; 
To act ſuch an o 
1 9 


Vu 


| pera once in a year, 
genſwe to every true Proteſtant ear, 


h trumpets, and fiddles, and organs, and 


* Dr, Sheridan aba publiſher of the c Intelli. 
linging, 


&« gercer,” @ weekly paper, written principally by 


=, | himſelf, but Dr. Swift occaſionally ſupplied him 
- lvre the Pretender and Popery bring in, | with a letter, Dr, Delary, tigued at the appro 

rat li. o Proteſtant Prelate, his Lordſhip or Grace, b:tion theſe papers receives, attacked them volentiy 
Jied Durit there ſhew his Right or Moſt Reverend | 6e in converſution and print; but unfertunately 
40 8 face: i | 5 | | Srumbled on ſome of the numbers which the Dean had 
* would it pollute their crofiers and rochets <vritten, and all the world admired; hich gave 

the o Unten to minims, and quavers, and crotchets! | ri/e to theſe ver ſes. | 
8 5 Dean ef Ferns, See the next peem, ; 
Elke r4ft fe I.! 1 Te original is inthe . Supplement ts Seoift 
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With ged!ineſs could well diſpenſe ; 
Would be a rake, but wanted ſenſe 
Would ſtrictly after Truth enquire, 
Becauſe he dreaded to come nigh her. 
For Liberty no champion bolder, | 
He hated 6baz/ifs at his ſhoulder, 

To half the world a ſtanding jeſt 

A perfect nuiſance to the reſt : 

From many (and we may believe him) 
Had the beſt wiſhes they could give him. 
To all mankind a conftant friend, 
Provided they had ca to lend. 

One thing he did be fore he went hence, 
He left us a /aconic ſentence, 

By cutting of his phraſe, and trimming, 
To prove that Biſhops were old women, 
Poor Envy durſt not ſhew her phiz, 

She was ſo terrified at his. 

He waded, without any {tame, 
Through thick and thin to get a name, 
Tried every ſtarping trick for bread, 
And after all he icldom ſped. | 
When fortune favour'd, he was nice; 
He never once would cog the di: 

But, if ſhe turn'd againſt his play, 
e knew-to {top a guultre trois. . 
Now ſourd in mind, and ſound in cer pus, 
(Says he) though ſwell'd like any jor; eiſe, 
He heys from hence at forty-four 

But i his lextbe he ni a ſcore) 

To the Eaſt-Indies, there to cheat, 
Till he can purchaſe an eſtate ; 

Where; after he has fill'd his cheſt, * 
He Il mount his 725, and preach his beſt, 
And plainly prove, by dint of text, 
This world is his, and theirs the next. 
Left that the reader ſhould not know 
The bank where laſt he ſet his toe, 
»Iwas Greenwich. "here he took a ſhip, 
And gave his creditors the ſlip, 

But leſt ch onelegy ſhould vary, 

Upon the Ides of February ; 

In ſevertcen hunared eight and tewentyy 

To Fort St. George a pedlar went lie. 

Ye Fates, when all he gets is ſpent, 
RETURN HIN BEGGAR AS HE WENT! 


— 


PAULUS, BY MR. LINDSAYEF, 
| Dublin, Sept. 7, 1728. 
c A SLAVE to crowds, ſcorch'd with the 
« ſummer? heats, 
« In courts the wretched lawyer toils and 
cc ſweats ; f : 
While ſmiling Nature, in her beſt attire, 
«« Regales each ſenſe, and vernal joys inſpire. 
% Can he who knows that real good ſhould 
cc pleaſe, | 
« Barter ſor gold his liberty and caſe ??— 
Thus Paulus preach'd ;!—When, entering at the 
door, | 
Upon his board the client pours the ore: 


* Mr. Lindſay, a polite and elegant ſcholar, at 
that time an eminent pleader in Dublin, after ward* 
one of the juſtices of the court of common=pleas, 


* 
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He graſps the ſhining gift, pores o'er the cauſe, | 
| Forgets the ſun, and doſeth on the laws. 


” 2 


THE ANSWER. 


5 BY DR. SWIFT. | 
13 miſtakes the matter quite, 
And honeſt Paulus judges right. 
Then, why thefe quarrels to the ſuh, 
Without whoſe aid you 're all undone? 
Did Paulus eber complain of ſweat ? 
Did Paulus e*er the ſun forget 
The influence of whoſe Jolden beams 
Soon licks up all unſavoury fteams ? 
The ſus, you ſay, his face hath &iſs'd:; 
It has; but then it greas*d his fiſt, 
True lawyers, for the wiſeft ends, 
Have always been Apollo's friends. 
Not for his ſuperfeial powers 
Of ripening fruits, and gilding flowers; 
Not for inſpiring poet's brains 
With penny leſs and ſtarveling ſtraius; 
Not for his boaſted healing art; 
Not for his Kill to ſhoot the dart; 
Nor yet becauſe he ſweetly fddles 5 
| Nor for bis prophecies in ridles: 
But for a more ſubſtantial cauſe— . 
Apollo 's patron of the laws; 
Whom Paulus ever muſt adore, 
As parent of the golden ore, 
By Phoebus, an ineeſtuous birth, 
Begot upon his graad-dame Earth; 
By Phœbus firſt produc'd to light; 
By Vulcan formad ſo round and bright? 
Then offer d at the ſ riue of juſtice, 
By clients to her prieſts and truſtees. 
Nor, when we ſee Aftrza ſtand 
With even balance in her hand, 
Mutt we ſuppoſe ſhe hath in view, 
How to give every man his due ; 
Her ſcales you ſee her only hold, 


| To weigh her prieſts? the Iawyers gold. 


Now, ſhould I own your caſe was grievous 


Poor ſweaty Paulus, who d believe us? 


Tis very true, and none denies, | 

At leaſt, that ſuch complaints are wiſe : 
Tis wiſe, no doubt, as clients fat you more, 
To cry, like ſtateſmen, G #anta patimur / 
But, ſince the truth muſt needs be ſtretched, 
To prove that lawyers are ſo wretched 3 
This paradox I 'I undertake, 

For Paulus? and for Lindſay's fake z 

By topicks, which, though I abomine 'em, 
May ſerve as arguments ad hominem : | 

Yet I diſdain to offer thoſe 


Made uſe of by detracting foes, 


1 own, the curſes of mankind 
Sit light upon a lawyer's mind: 
The clamours of ten thouſand tongues 
Break not his reſt, nor hurt his lungs. 


|| Town, his conſcience always free 


(Provided he has got his fee); 


Secure of conſtant peace within, 
He knows no guilt, who knows no fin, 
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Yet well they merit to be * 

Ey clients always over-witted. 

And though the goſpel ſeems to ſay 

"What heavy burdens lawyers lay 

Upon the ſhoulders of their neighbour, 

Nor lend a finger to the labour, 

Always ſor ſaving their own bacon 3 

No doubt, the text is here, miſtaken : 

The copy 's falſe, and ſenſe is rachd: 

To prove it, J appeal to fact; 

And thus by demonſtration ſhow . 

What burde:-s lawyers undergo. 

With carly clients at his door, 

Though he was drunk the night before, 

Ard crop=Uick with unclubb' d- for vine, 

The wretch mutt be at court by „ine: 

Half ſunk bencath Þis briefs and bag, 

As ridden by a midnigut hag : 

Then from the bar, harangues the bench, 

In Engliſh vile, and viler French, 

And Latin, vileſt of the three; 

And all for poor ten moidores fee ! 

Of paper how is he profuſe, 

With periods long, in terms abſtruſe ! 

What pains he takes to be prolix, 

A thouſaud lines to ſtand for fix ! 

Of common ſenſe without a word in! 

And is not this a grievous burden? 
The lawyer is a common drudge, 

To fight our cauſe before the judge: 

And, what is yet a greater curſe, 

(ondemn'd to bear his client's purſe 3 

While he, at caſe, ſecure and light, 

Walks boldly home at dead of night; 

When term is ended, leaves the town, 

Trots to his country=- manſon down; 

And, diſeneumber'd of his load, 

No danger dreads upon the road ; » 

Deſpifeth rapparees, and rides | 

dafe through the Newry mountains? ſides, 
Lindfay, 'tis you have ſet me on, 

To ſtate this queſtion pre and cer. 

My fatire may offend, tis true; 

Powever, it concerns not you, 

| own, there may, in every clan, 

Periiaps, be foutid one honeſt man; 

Yet link them cloſe, in this they jump, 

To be but raſcals in the lamp. 

Imagine Lindſay at the bar, 

He *s much the ſame his brethren are; 

Well taught by practice to imbibe 

The fundamentals of his tribe: 

And, in his client's juſt defence, 

Muft deviate oft? from common ſenſe; 

And male his ignorance diſcerned, 

To.get the name of Council Learned 

(Az [ucus comes a ror lucerdo )s 

Aud wiſely do as other men do: 

But i ift him to a better ſcene, 

Among his crew of rogues in grain: 

Surrounded with companions hit, 

To taſte his humour, ſenſe, and wit; 

You d ſwear he never took a fee, 

Nor knew in law his A, B, C. 


Vol, *. 


| F 3 3 See F. 378. ; 


You mutt expect the like diſgrace, 


Diſclaim for ever all pretence 


In Ariusion to Horace, Book IT, Sat, 1. 


| You, who are ſ{killd in lawyers? lore, 
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»Tis hard, where dullneſs over-rules, 
To keep good ſenſe in crowds of fools. 
And we admire the man who faves 
His honeity in crowds of knaves : 
Nor yields up virtue at diſcretion, 
To villains of his own profeſſion. 
Lindſay, you know hat pains you take 
In both, yet hardly ſave your ſtake; 
And will you venture both anew, ' 
Toft among that venal crew, 
That pack of mimie legitlators, 
Abandon'd, ſtupid, ſlaviſh praters ! 
For, as the rabble daub and rifle 
The fool who ſcrambles fer a trifle 3 
Who tor his pains is cuft*d and kick'd, 
Drawn through the dirt, his pockets pick'd 3 


Scrambling with rogues to get a place; 
Munit loſe the honour you have gain'd, 
Your numerous virtues foully ſtain'd; 


To common honeſty and ſenſe 3 
And join in friendſhip with « ſtrict tie, 
To M-, Cy, and Dick Tighe*, 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN 
AN EMINENT LAWVYERT 
AND ; 
Dx. JONATHAN SWIFT, D. S. P. D. 


3 Sunt quibus in Satira, &c.“ 
* D R. SW I F T, 


82 there are perſons WhO complain 
There 's too much ſatire in my vein; 
That 1 am often found exceeding 

The rulęs of raillery and breeding 

With too much freedom treat my betters, 
Not ſparing even men of letters ; | 


What 's your advice? Shall I give oer? 
Nor ever fools or knaves expoſe | 
Either in verſe or humorous proſe; 
And, to avoid all future ill, | 
In my ſcrutoire lock up my quill ? 

: LAWYER,, 

Since: you are pleas'd to condeſcend ' 

To aſk the judgment of à friend; 
Your caſe conſider'd, I muſt think 
You i ould: withdraw from pen and ink, 
Forbear your poetry and jokes, . e 


And live like other Chriſtian folks; 


* 


* Mis gertleman, who wwas a privy counſel/cr, 
ircurred the ſevere diſpleaſure of the Deun, who tas 
taken ſeveral oppor tunities of cenſuring him, N. 


Or, if the Muſes muſt inſpire 

Your fancy with their pleaſing fire, 

Take ſubjects ſafer for your wit 
Than thoſe ow which you lately writ, | 
Commend the times, your thoughts correct, 
And follow ths prevailing ſect; | 
Aſſert, that Hyde#*, in writing ſtory, 
Shews all the malice of a Tory ; 

While Burnett, in his deathleſs page, 
Diſcovers freedom without rage. 

To Woolſtor | recommend our youth, 
For learning, probity, and truth, 
That noble genius, who unbinds 
The chain which fetter free-born minds; 
Redeems us from the flaviſh fears 

Which laſted near two thouſand years; 

He can alone the prieſthood humble, 
Make gilded ſpires and altars tumble. 


DR, SWIFT, 


Muſt I commend againſt my conſcience 
Sveh ſtupid blaſphemy and nonſenſe ? 
To ſuch a ſubje& tune my lyre, 

And ſing like one of Milton's choir, 
Where devils to a vale retreat, 

And call the laws of Wiſdom Fate, 
Lament upon their hapleſs fall, 

That Force free Virtue ſrould enthrall ? 
Or ſhall the charms of Wealth and Power 
Make me pollute the Muſes' bower ? 


LAWYER, | 
As from the tripod of Apollo, 
Hear from my deſk the words that follow: 
„ Some, by philoſophers miſled, 
« Muſt honour you alive and dead: 
« And ſuch as know what Greece: hath writ, 
« Nuſt taſte your irony and wit; | 
c Whͤilſt moſt that are, or would be great, 
« Mutt dread your pen, your perſon hate: 
c And you on Drapier*:$ lll muſt lie, 
« And there without a mitre die,” 
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Ox BURNING A DouLL POEM. 
| 1729. 

N aſs's hoof alone can hold 95 

That poiſorous 1uice which kills by cold. 

Methought, when 1 this poem read, 7 
No ve} but an aſo's nead. 
Such frigid fuſtian could contain ; | 
I &ar.,, the head without the brain. ' 
The cold conccits, the chilling thoughts, 
Went down like ſtupifying draughts: 
I found my head began to wim, 
A numbicf. crept through every limb. 


* Edenrd Tyde, the fr! err] of Clirenden, who 
Rorite the Hi ory of the Civil Wirs, N. | 
+ The celebrated Biſhop of Saliſt ur y. N. 


f A degraded clergyman of the church of Erg. 


na, cue wgote gain the riracles of Grid. N. 

'$ In the county of Armogh, wohere Dr. Seoift, in 
the year 174, had -feme thoughts of building; as 
wp; cars by ſeveral of the feilewirg fend. N. 
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| In haſte, with imprecations dire, 

T threw the volume in the Cre : 
When, (who could think ?) though cold as ice, 
It burnt to aſhes in a trice. „ | 
Hew could I more enhance its fame? 


a 


Though born in ſnow, it dy'd in flame. 
\ 1 


— 


Eee AS EFISTE TY 
„„ 
His EXCELLENCY JOHN LORD CARTERET, 
By DR. DELANY. 
1729. | 


* Credis, ob hoc, me, Paſtor, opes fortaſſe rogare, 
Propter quod, vulgus, craſiaque turba rogat? 


= * . —_— 


Bo Ma xr. Epig. lib. ix. 

HCU wiſe and learned ruler of our iſſe, 

| Whoſe guardian care can all her griefs be- 

| guile, | 

When next your generous ſoul ſhall condeſcend 

1* inſtruct or entertain your humble friend; 

Whether, retiring from your native charge, 

On ſome high theme you learnedly enlarge; 

Of all the ways of wiſdom reaſon well, 

How Richelieu roſe, and how Sejanus fell: 

| Or, when your brow leſs thoughtfully unbends, 

Circled with Swift and ſome delighted friends; 

When, mixing mirth and wiſdom with your 
wine, | | 

Like that your wit ſhall flow, your genius ſhine; 

Nor with leſs praife the converſation guide, 

Than in the public councils you decide : 

Or when the Dean, long pyivileg'd to rail, 

Aſſerts his friend with more impetuous zeal ; - 

You hear (whilit I 6t by abaſh'd and mute), 

With foft conceſſions ſhortening the diſpute ; 

Then cloſe with kind enquiries of my ſtate, 

% How are your tithes, and have they roſe of 
« late? 

&« Why, Cbriſt-Church is a pretty ſitvation, 

cc There are not many better in the nation! 

This, with your ether thing, muſt yield you 
cc clear | 

c Some fix—at leaſt five hundred pounds a 
« year. 

Suppoſe, at ſuch a time, I took the freedom 
To ſpeaktheſe truths as plainly as you read 'em 
(You fhall rejoin, my lord, when I *ve replied, 
And, if you pleaſe, my lady ſhall decide); 

„ My lord, I'm ſatisfed you meant me well: 
„% And that Im thankful, all the world can tell: 
% But you ll forgive me, if I own th' event 
& Is ſhort, is very ſhort, of your intent; 

« At leatt, I feel ſome ills unfelt before, 
% My income lefs, and my expences more,” 

« How, doctor! double vicar ! double rec» 

« tor! | 
« A dignitary! with a city lecture! 
«© What glebes—what ducs—what tithes—what 


« finez—what rent! | 


| « Why, doctor will you never be content?“ 


<4 


«c 


recs 


„ My titles ample ! but my gain fo ſmall, 


„ My horſes founder*d on Fermanagh ways; 


SWIFfrT?'S3 


« Would my good lord but caſt up the ac» 
« count, 
« And ſee to what my revenues amount. 


« That one good vicarage is worth them all : 

« And very wretched ſure is he, that 's double 
In nothing but hi titles and his trouble. | 
« Add to this crying grievance, if you pleaſe, 


« Ways of well-poliſh'd and well-pointed ſtone, 
« Where every itep endangers cvery bone; 
« And more to raiie your pity aud your wonder, 
« Two churches twelve Hibernian miles aſun- 
« der! 
« With complicated cares, T labour hard in, 
« Belides whole ſummers abſent from my gar- 
den 
« But that the world would think I play*d the 
« fool, 
« [| *d change with Charley Grattan for his 
&« ſchool*x 
« What fine caſcades, what viſtos, might I make, 
« Fixt in the centre of tl' Ternian lake! 
« There might I ſail delighted, ſmooth and Tafe, 
« Beneath the conduct of my geod Sir Ralph: 
„There 's not a better ſteerer in the realm; 
« hope, my lord, you l call him to the Ve.“ 
« Doctor a glorious ſcheme to eaſe your 
« grief! by 
« When cxres are croſs, a ſcheol 's a ſure relief. 
« You cannot fail of being happy there, 
« The lake will be the Lethe of your care : 
The ſcheme is for your honour and your eaſe 3 
« And, doctor, I'll promote it when you pleaſe. 
« Mean-while, allowing things below your me- 
66 rit, | : 
« Yet, doctor, you ve a philoſophis ſpirit ; 
« Your wants are few, and, like your income, 
cc ſmall, 
And you *ve enough to gratify them all; 
« You ve trees, and fruits, and roots, enough 
e in ſtore :; 
And what would a philoſopher have more? 
« You cannot with for coaches, kitchens, cooks —?? 
« My lord, Ive not enough to buy me books 
« Or pray, ſuppoſe my wants were all ſupplied, 
Are there no wants I ſhould regard beſide 2 
« Whole breaſt is ſo unmann'd, as not to grieve, 
* Compaſs'd with miſeries he can't relivve ? 
Who can be happy—who ſhould wiſh to live, 
And want the godlike happineſs to give? 
(That I'm a judge of this, you mutt allow: 
* I had it once and Im de barr'd it now.) 
Ak your own heart, my lord, it this be true, 
« Then how unbleſt am I! how bleſt are you!“ 
© *Tis true—hut, doctor, let us wave all that 
« day, if you had your with, what you'd be at.“ 
« Excuſe me, good my lord—I won't be 
« fourded, | 
** Nor m_ your favour by my wants be bound- 
«c ed. 


by 4 free ſchool at Tnniſkillen, founded by Eraſmus 
Sith, ſq, N. - 


4 © My lord, I challenge nothing as my due, 


| As Falftaff ated old King Harry; 


Of his intent; you mean, your merit, 


No larger income doſt thou crave,” 


Rt Su Ralph Gore, wvhe had a villa in the lake of 
; 


In. 


| 


To warp the ſenſe of all mankind ; 


POEM S. 
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&« Ner is it ft I houldpreſeribe to you. 

« Vet this might Symmachus himſelf avow 

« Whoſe rigid rules are antiquated now) —- 
« My lord, I'd with to pay the debts Ie 

« ] 24 wiſh'belides—to build, and to bejtoww,”? 


6— — — 


AN EPISTLE UpON AN EPISTLE 


FROM 


A CERTAIN DOCTOR 
To | 


A CERTAIN GREAT LORD; 


Being a Chriſtmas-Box for 
DR. DELANY. 


A® Jove will not attend en tefs, 
When things of more importance preſs ; 
You can't, grave Sir, believe it hard, 
That you, a low Hibernian bard, 
Should cool your heels awhile, and wait 
Unanſwer'd at your patr os gate 
And would my lord vouchſafe to grant 
This one, poor, humble boon I want, 
Free leave to-play his Secretary, 
17d tell of yours in rhyme and print: 
Folks ſhrug, and cry There 't nothing in 1, 
And, after ſeveral readings over, 
It ſhines moſt ia the marble cover, 

How could ſo ine ataſte diſpenſe, 
With mean degrees of wit and ſenſe? 
Nor will my lord fo far, beguile _ 
The wiſe and /earned of our ile; 
To make it paſs upon the nation, 
By dint of his ſole approbation. 
The taſk is arduous, patrons find, 


Who think your Muſe muſt firſt aſpire, 
Ere he advance the doctor higher, 

You ?ve cauſe to ſay he meant you cpell: 
That you are th, who can tell? 
For ſrit you *re ſnort (which grieves your ſpirit} 


Ah! gaanto refine, tw adepte, 

u? nil meliris ram imejte ? ; 
Smedley®, thou Jonathan of Clogher, 
« When thou thy humble lay doſt offer 
« To Grafton's grace, with grateful heart, 
% Thy thanks and verſe devold of art ; 
Content with what his bounty, gave, 


* 


But you muſt have caſcades, and all 
Ierne's lake for your canal, 
Lour viftos, barges, and (a pox on 
All pride!) our Speaker for your coxon: 
It os pity that he can't beſtow you 
Twelve commoners in caps to row you, 


* See a Petition to the Duke of Gr aten, F. 326. 
B b b 2 


2382 „„ 
Thus Edgar proud, in days of yore, 
Held monarchs labouring at the car; 
And, as he paſs'd, fo ſwelPd the Dee, 
Eurag'd, as Ern would do at thee, 
How different is this from Smedley! 5 
(His name is up, he may in bed lie) 
« Who only atks ſome pretty cure, 
& In wholeſome ſoil and zther pure; 
« The garden ſtor'd with artleſs flowers, 
In cither angle ſhady bowers : 
“No gay parterre with coſily green 
« Mutt in the anibient hedge be ſeen ; 
«© But nature frecly takes her courſe, 
„Nor fears from him ungrateful force; * 
« No ſheers to check her ſprouting vigour, 
« Or ſhape the yer to antic figure.” 
gut you, forſooth, your a// muſt ſquander 
On that poor ſpot, calÞd Dell- ville yondec ; 
And when you've been at vaſt expences 
In whims, parterres, canals, and fences, 
Jour aſſets fail, and caſh is wanting; 
Nor farther buildings, farther planting ; 
No wonder, when you raiſe and level, 
Think this wall low, and that wall bevel, 
Here a convenient box you found, 
Which you demoliſh'd to the ground: 
Thea built, then took up with your arbour, 
And ſet tue houſe to Rupert Barber, 
You ſprang an arch, which, in a ſcurvy 
Humour, you-tuwbled topſy-turvy. 
You change a circle to a ſquare, 
Then to a circle as you were ; 
Who can imagine whence the fund is, 
That you gradrata change r:tundis ? 
To Fame a temple you cred, 
A Flora does the dome protect; 
Mounts, walks, on high : and in a hollow 
You- place the Muſes and Apollo; 
There ſhining *midit his train, to grace 
Your whimſtcal poetic place. | 
Theſe ftorizs ere of old de ſgu'd 
As fables; but you have refin'd 
The poets? mythologicercams, 
To real Muſes, gods, and ſtreams, 


Who would nat fwear, when you contrive thus, 


That you re Don Quizote Redivivus 2. 

Beneath, a dry canal there lies, 
Which only Winter's rain ſupplie:, 
Oh! could thou, by ſome. magic ſpell, 
Hitter convey St. Patrick's well! 

Here may it re- aſſu me its ſtyeain®, 
And take a greater Patrick's name! 

It your expences rife ſo high, 
What income can your wants ſupply ? | 
Yet ſtill you fancy you inherit 
A fund of ſuch ſuperior merit, 
ibat vou can't fail of more proviſions 
All by my s kind deeiſon. 

For, the more Evings you can fiſh up, 
You think you'll ſooner be a biſhen : 
That could not be my lend fntent, 
Nor can It ar cer the event. | 


- 
* Ke Dr. Swoift*s verſes em tne Sr yr gen eff. 


e f. 333. 
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Moſt think what has been heap'd on you, 
To other ſort of folk was due: 
Rewards too great for your flim-flams, 
Etifttes, riad'es, efigrams, ; 
Though now your depth muſt not be ſounded, 

The time was, when you'd have compounded 
For leſs than Charley Grattan's ſchool ; 
Five hundred pound a year 's no fool! 

Take this advice then from your friend: 
To your ambition put an exd, 
Be frugal, Pat : pay what you owe, 
Before you 6zi/d and you bu. 
Be modeſt; nor addreſs your betters 
With begging, vain, familiar letters, 

A paſſage may be found“, Ie heard, 
Tu ſome old G:cek or Latin bard, 
Which ſays, e Would crows in filence eat 
& Their offals, or their better meat, 
« Their generous feeders not provoking 
By loud and unharmonious croaking z 
& They might, unhurt by Envy's claws, 
c Live on, and tuff to boot their mays.” 


. 


A FF 
ON THE 
REV. DR. DELANY, 
AND HIS EXCELLENCY | 
JOHN LORD CARTERET, 


1729. 
N ELU DFD mortals, whom the great 
Choole for comp:nions tete a fete; 

Who at their dinners, en femillo, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will; 
Then boaſting tell us where you din'd, 
And how his Ieh was ſo kind 
How many pleafant things he ſpoke, 
And how you /avg47 at every joke * 
Swear he's a moſt facetious man; 
That you and be are cup and can. 
You travel with a heavy load, 

And quite miſtake preferment?s road, 
| Suppoſe my lord and you alone; 
Hint the l-aft intereſt of your o,] n, 
His viſage drops, he knits his brow, 
= canuot. talk of buſineſs now: 

r, mention but a vacant 7, | 
He n turn it off with, Name your toaſt ;” 
Nor could the niceſt artiſt paint 
A countenance with more conſtraint. 

For as, their appetites to querchy 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a weneh 3 


} $9 men ot wit are but a kind 


Of pandars to a vicious mind 

Who proper objects muſt provide 

To gratify their luſt of pride, 

When, woaried with intrigues of ſtate, 
They ſind an idle hour to prate, 


* Ir, Li, I. Ep. xvii. 
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Then, ſhall you dare to aſk a place, 

You forfeit all your fat rem grace, 

And difappoint the ſole deſigu 

For which he ſummon'd you to dine, 
Thus Congreve ſpent in writing plays, 

And one povr office, halt his days: 

While Mo.tague, who claim d the ftation 

To be Mz 22pa8 of the nation, 

For poets open ta ble kept, 

Bu ne'er conſiderd where they ſlept: 

Him eie as rich a3 fifty Jews, - 

Vas ea y, though they wanted ſhoes; 

And crazy Congreve ſcarce could ſpare 

A thilling to diicharge his chair; 

Till prudence taught him to appeal 

From Pean's fire to party zeal; 

Not owing to his happy vein 

The fortunes of his later ſcene, 

Took proper principles to thrive z 

And fo might every durce alive. | 
Thus Stecle, who own'd what others writ, 

And fourifh'd by imputed wit, 

From perils of a hundred jails 

Withdrew to {tarve, and die in Wales, 
Thus Gay, the Aae with many friends, 

Twice ſeven long years the coeur? attends : 

Who, under tales conveying truth, 

To virtue fornyd a princely youth® : 

Who paid his courtſhip with the crowd 

As far as modeſt pride allow?d ; 

Rejects a ſervile aſherꝰs place, 

And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. 
Thus Addiſon, by lords care, 

Was left in foreign lands diſtreſt; 

Forgot at home, became for hire 

A travelling tutor to a %u e: 

But wilely left the Muſes? hill, 

To buineſs ſhap'd the peer“ quill, 

Let all his barren laurels fade, | 

Took up himſelf the ccurtier trade, 

And, grown a minijter of tate, 

Sy poets at his levee wait, 


ad, happy Pope ! whoſe generous mind 


* 


Dete ing all the ſtateſman kind, 1 

Contemning courts, at courts unſeen, 

Refus'd the viſits of a queen. 5 

A ſoul with every virtue fraught, 

By ſeges, prieftry or frets taught; 

Whoſe ilial piety excels 

Whatever Grecian ſtory tells ; 

A genius for all ſtations fit, 

Whoſe meareſt talent is his ait; 

His heart too great, though fortune little, 

To lick a raſcal Hateſmans ſpittle z _ 

Appealing to the nation's taſte, 

Above the reach of want is plac'd : 

By Homer dead was taught to thrive, 

Which Homer never could alive; 

And fits aloft on Pindus? head, 

Deſpiſing Yves that cringe for bread, 
True pe//7ictans only pay 

For ſolid cr, but not for flay 3 

Nor ever chooſe to work with tools 

rarg'd up in colleges and ſchools, 


Lou ſhew your {kill in Grecian ftory 
But they can manage Whig and Tory: 


Who owe their virtues to their tations 
Fer keep him in, or turn him out, 


| His /egrnirg, though a foer ſaid it 


| 1 own, he hates an action baſe, 


+ Milliam duke of Cumberland, ſon to George I. & 


Conſider how much more is due 

To all their ;@rneymen than you: 

At table you can Horace quote; 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote: 83 


You, as acrit ict, are fo curious 
o find averſe in Virgil ſpurious 
But they can ſmoke the deep deſigns, 
When Bol:ngbroke with Pulteney dines, 
Be idea, your patron may upbraid ye, 
That you have got a ice already a 
An office for your talents fit, 
To flatter, carve, and ſhew your wit; 
To ſruff the lights, and ſtir the fire, 
Ard get a dinner for your hire. 
What claim-have you to place or penſion ? 
He overpays in condeſcenſion. 
But, reverend de&or, you, we know, 
Could never condeſcend ſo low: 
The vice-rey, whom you now attend, 
Would, it he durit, be more your friend; 
Nor will in you thoſe gifts deſpiſe, 
By which himſelf was taught to riſe : 
When he has virtue to retire, 
He ' gricve he did not raiſe you higher, 
And place you 1n a better ſtation, 
Although it might have pleas'd the nation, 
This may be true—ſubmitting ſtill ' 
To Walpole's more than royal will; 
And what condition can be worſe ? 
He comes to drain a beggar's purſe ; 
He comes to tic our chains on faſter, 
And itew us, England is our maſter : 
Careſſing knaves, and dunceswooing, 
To make them work their own undoing, 
What has he elſe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his verriin in, but ſcraps ? 
The offals of a church diftreſt 
A hungry vicarage at beſt; 
Or ſome remote inferior , | 
With forty pounds a year at moſt ? 
But here again you interpoſe— | 
Your favourite /ord is none of thoſe 
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And characters to dedications ; 
His Jeu ing none will call in doubt; 


Before a ploy, would Joſe no credit : 
Nor Pope would dare deny him wit, 
Although to praiſe it Phillips writ, 


His virtue: battling with his place; 
Nor wants a nice diſcerning ſpirit 
Betwixt a true and ſpurious merit; 
Can ſometimes drop a wvoter?s claim, 
And give up party to his fame. 
do the moſt that friend/arp can 

I hate the vice-vey, love the man, 

But you who, till your fortune's made, 
Muſt be a /<veeterer by your trade, 
Should ſwear he never meant us ill ; 

We ſuffer ſore againſt his will; 
That, if we could but ſee his heart, 
He would have choſe a milder part ; 
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We rather ſhould lament his caſe, 

Who mult obey, or loſe his f/ace, 
Since this r=texion ſlipt your pen, 

Infert it when you write again: 

Ard, :o ilaitrate it, produce 

This mile for his excutc : 

« So to deſtroy a guiliy land F 
« An * angel feat hy leaves command, 

« While he obeys almighty will, 
« Perhaps may feel compaſjicn ſtill ; 
& Aud with the taſk had been aſſign'd 
cc To ſpirits of leſs gentle kind,” 

But I, in „/c grown old, 
Whoſe thoughts are of a diflerent mould, 
Who from iny foul ſincerely hate 
Both Age and mini tere of late, 

Who loo on crits with ſtriger eyes 

To ſee the ſeeds of vice ariſe, 

Can lend you an alluſſon fitter, 

Though flatter ing knaves may call it Sitter; 
Which, if you durſt but give it place, 
Would ſhew you many a /:ateſmar*s face; 
Freſh from the ri ed of Apollo 
J had it in the words that follow 
(Take notice, to avoid offence, 
I here except V excellence ). 

cc 80, to effect his merairch?s ends, 
cc From ell a vice-rey devil aſcends; 

c His bui{get with corruptions eramm'd, 
ec The contributions of the dem d; 

cc Which with unſparing hand he ſtrows 
cc Through corrt and fenates as he goes; 
ec And then at Beelzebub's ack hall 

“ Complains his 6zger was too ſmall,” 

Your nile may better ſi ine 
In verſe; but there is fran in mine. 
For no imagiaable things 
Can differ more than gods and kings: 
And e ag by ten thouſand odds 

Are angels juſt as kings are gods. 
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To DR. DELANY, on Tne 
LIBELS WRITTEN AGAINST HIM, 


« . Tanti tibi non fit opaci 


“ Omnis arena Tagi.“ Jov, 


S ſome raw yonth in country br-d, 
To arms hy thirſt of honour led, 

When at a ſirmi h fr he hears 
The bullets whiſtling round his ears, 
Will duck bis head alide, will ſtart, 
And feel at embling at his hearty 
Till !ſcaping oft* without a wound 
]T- Tens the terror of the ſound 3 
Fly bullets now as thick as hops, 
He runs into a cannon chops ; 
An author thus, who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſhame; 
When firſt in print, you ſee him dread 
Each pop- gun levePd at his head; 


* cc & chen an angel by divige command, &. | 


Addiſon's Campaigns 


* 
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The lead yon critick's quill contains, 
Is deſtin'd to beat out his brains: 
As if he heard loud thunders roll, 


| Cries, Lord, have mercy on his ſoul! 


Concluding, that another ſhot 
Will trike him dead upon the ſpot. 


But, when with fquibbing, flaſhing, popping, 


He cannot fee one creature dropping; 

nat, milling fre, or miſſing aim, 

His life is ſafe, I mean his fame; 

The danger pa't, takes heart of grace, 

And looks a critick in the face. 5 
Though ſplendour gives the faireſt mark 

To poiſon'd arrows from the dark, 

Yet, i» yourſelf when ſmeoth and roupd, 

They glance aſide without a wound. 

Vis Jacq, the gods try'd all their, art, 
How pain they might from pleaſure part; 
But little could their ſtrength avail; 

Both ttill are faſten'd by the tail. 
Thus fame and cenſure with a tether 


| By fate are always link'd together. 


Why will you aim to be preferr'd 
In wit before the common herd; 
And yet grow mortify*d and vex'd 
To pay the penalty anne xd? 

»Tis eminence makes envy riſe 3 
As faireſt fruits attract the flies. 
Should ſtupid libels grieve your mind, 
You ſoon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obſcure like other folks 
Below the laſh of ſnarlers' jokes. 
Their faction is five hundred odds; 
For every coxcomb lends them rods, 


And ſneers as learnedly as they, 


Like females o'er their morning tea. 

You ſay, the Muſe will not contain, 
And write you muſt, or break a vein. 
Then, if you find the terms too hard, 
No longer my advice regard: 

But raiſe your fancy on the wing; 

The Iriſh ſenate's praiſes ſing; 

How jealous of the nation's freedom, 
And for corruptions how they weed 'em; 
How each the public good purſues, | 
How far their hearts from private views: 
Mate all true patriots, up to ſhoe-boys, 
Huzza their brethren at the Blue-boys 3 
Thus grown a member of the club, 

No longer dread the rage of Grub. 

How oft* am I for rhyme to ſeek! 

To dreſs a thought, may toil a week : 
And then how thankful to the town, 

If all my pains will earn a crown! 
Whilſt every critick can devour 

My work avd me in half an hour. 
Would men of genius ceaſe to write, 
The rogues muſt die for want and ſpite 3 
Muſt die fer want of food and raiment, 
If ſcandal did not find them pay ment. 


| How cheerſully the hawkers cry 


A ſatire, and the gentry buy ! 
While my hard-labour'd poem pines 
Unſold upon the printer's lines. 

A genius in the reverend gown 
Mult ever keep its owner down; 
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'Tis an unnatural conjunction, 
And ſpoils the credit of the function. 
Round all your brethren caſt your eyes; 
point out the ſureſt men to riſe : 
That club of candidates in black, 
The leaſt deſerving of the pack, 
Apiring, factious, Ferce, and loud, 
Vith grace and learn ing unendow'd, 
Can turn their hands to every job, 
The fitteſt tools to work for Bob; 
Will ſooner coin a thouſand les, 
han ſuffer men of parts to riſe; 
They crowd about pre ferment's gate, 
And preſs you down with all their weight. 
For as, of old, mathematicians 
Were by the vulgar thought magicians; 
So academic dull ale-drinkers 
pronounce all men of wit free-thinkers, 
Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Diſcains io ſerve ignoble ends, : 
Obſerve what loads of ſtupid rhymes 
Oppreſs us in corrupted times: 
What pamphlets in a court's defence 
Show reaſon, grammar, truth, or ſenſe ? 
For though the Muſe delights in fiction, 
'She ne*er inſpires againſt conviction. 
Then keep your virtue fill unmixt, 
Add let not faction come betwixt : 
By party-ſteps no grandeur climb at, 
Though it would make you England's primate ; 
Firſt learn the ſcicnce to be dull, 
You then may ſoon your conſcience lull ; 
If not, however ſeated high, 
Your genius in your face will fly. 
When Jove was from his teeming head 
Of Wit's fair goddeſs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in 
Forafter= birth a Sooterkin 5 - 
Which, as the nurſe purſued to kill, 
Attain'd by flight the Muſes? hill, 
There in the ſoil began to root, 
Ard litter d at Parnaſſus? foot. 
From hence the critic vermin ſprung, 
With barpy claws and poiſonous tongue, 
Whofatten on poetic ſcraps, 
Too cunhing to be caught in traps. 
Dame Nature, as the learned ſhow, 
Provides each animal its foe : 
tounds hunt the hare 3 the wily fox 
Pevovrs your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 
Tus Envy pleads a natural claim 
To perſecute the Muſes? fame; 
On pocts in all times abuſive, 
tom Homer down to Pope incluſive, 
Yet what avails it to complain? 
You try to take revenge In vain, ' 
Arat your utmoſt rage defes, 
Tlat ſae behind the wainſcot lies. 
diy, did you ever know by ſight 
Jn cheeſe an individual mite 2 
ew me the ſame numeric flea, 
at bit your neck but yeſterday : 
Yeu then mi- boldly go in queſt 
ad the Grub- ſtreet poet's neſt: 
What ſpunging-houſe, in dread of jail, 
Receives them, white they wait for bail; 
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What alley they are neſtled in, 
To tiouriſh oer a cup of gin; 
Find the laſt garret where they lay, 
Cr cellar where they ſtarve to-day. 
Suppoſe you had them all trepann'd, 
With each a libel in his hand, | 
What puniſkment would you inflict ? 
Or call them rogues, or get them kickt? 
Theſe they have oſten try'd hefore 
You but oblige them ſo much more : 
Themſelves would be the firſt to tell, 
To make their traſh the better ſell. 

You have been libePd—Let us know, 
What fool officious told you fo ? 
Will you regard the hawker's cries, 
Who in his titles always lies ? 
Whate'er the noiſy ſcoundrel ſays 
It might he ſomething in your praiſe: 
And praiſe beſtow'd on Grub- ſtreet rhymes 
Would vex one more a thouſand times. 
Till criticks blame, and judges praiſe, 
The poet cannot claim his bays. 
On me when dunces are ſatirie, 
I take it for a panegyrick. 
Hated by feels, and feols to hate, 
Be that my motto, and my fate, 


DIRECTIONS F OR MAKING A 
 BIRTH-DAY SONG. 


1729. 
O form a juſt and ruin piece, 

Jake twenty gods of Rome or Greece, 
Whoſe godſt:ips are in chief requeſt, 
And fit your preſent ſubject beſt ; 

And, ſfould it be your e caſe, 


1 To have both male and female race, 


Your buſineſs muſt be to provide 
A ſcore of godde ſſes beſide. 5 
Some call their monarchs ſons of Saturn, 
For which they bring a modern pattern: 
Becauſe they might have heard of one, 
Who often long'd to cat his ſon : 
But this, 1 think, will not go down, 
For here the father kept his crown. 
Why, then, appoint him ſon of Jove, 


Who met his mother in a grove :. 


To this we freely ſhall conſent, 
Well knowing what the poets meant; 
And in their ſenſe, *twixt me and you, 
t may be literally true. 

Next, as the laws of verſe require, 


He muſt be greater than his fre; 


For Jove, as every ſchool-boy knows, 
Was able Saturn to depoſe : £ 
And ſure no Chriſtian poet breathing 
Would be more ſcrupulous than a Heathen! 
Cr, if to blaſphemy it tends, 
I hat *s but a trifle among friends, 

Your Eero now. another Mars is, 


Makes mighty armies turn their a—s, 


Behold bis glittering falchion mow 
Whole ſquadrons at angle blow; 
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While Vigory, with wings outſpread, 
Flies, like an eagle, o'er bis head 

His milk-white ſteed upon its haunches, 

Or pawing into'dead men's paunches: 

As Overton has drawn hi- fire, x 
Still ſeen o'er many an ale-houſe fire. 

Then from his arms hoarſe thunder rolls, 
As loud as fifty muſtard bowls ; 

For thunder {till his arm ſupphes, 

And lightaing always in his eyes : 

They both are cheap enough in conſcience, 
And ſerve to echo rattling nonſenſe, 

The rumbling words march fierce along, > 
Made trebly dreadful in your ſong. 

Sweet poet, hir'd for birth-day rhymes, 
To ſing of wars, chooſe peaceful times. 
What though, for fifteen years and more, 
Janus had lock'd his temple door; 
Though not a coffee-houſe we read in 
Hath mention'd arms on this de Sweden; 

Nor London Journals, nor the Poſten, 
Though fond of warlike lies as moſt men; 
Thou {till with battles tuff thy head full: 
For, muſt thy hero not be dreadful ? 

Diſmiſſing Mars, it next muſt follow, 
Your conqueror is became Apollo: 

That he 's Apollo is as plain as 
That Robin Walpole is Mzcenas ; 

But that he ſtruts, and that he ſquints, 
You ?4 know him by A pollo's prints. 
Old Phœbus is but half as bright, 

For yours can ſhine both day and night. 
The frit, perhaps, may onee an age 
Inſpire you with poetic rage; 

Your Phaxbus Royal, every day, 

Not only can inſpire, but pay. 

Then make this new Apollo fit 

Sole patron, judge, and god of wit, 

« How from his altitude he ſtoops 

&« To raiſe up Virtue when ſhe droops ; 

c On Learning how his bounty flows, 

« And with what juftice he beſtows: 

« Fair Iſis, and ye banks of Cam! 

« Be witneſs if I tel] a flam, 

«© What prodigies in Arts we drain, 

« From both your ſtreams, in George's reign, 

& As from the fowery bed of Nile“ 

But here 's enough to ſhew your ſtyle, 

Broad innuendos, ſuch as this, 

If well applied, can hardly miſs : 

For, when you bring your ſong in print, 

He ll get it read, and take the hint, 

(It muſt be read before ?tis warbled, 

The paper gilt, and cover marbled) 

And will be ſo much more your debtor, 

Becauſe he never knew a letter. h 

And, as he hears his wit and ſenſe 

(To which he never made pretence) 

Sct out in hyperbolic ſtrains, . 

A guinea ſhall reward your pains : 

For patrons never pay ſo well, | 

As when they ſcarce have learn'd to ſpell. 
Next call him Neptune': with his trident 

He rules the ſea; you ſee him ride in't: 


And, if provob'd, he ſoundly fries his 
Rebellious waves with rods, jike Xerxes, 
He would have ſeiz'd the Spaniſh plate, 
Had not the fleet gone out too late; 


And in their very ports beſege them, 


But that he would not diſoblige them 
And make the raſcals pay him dearly 
For thoſe affronts they give him yearly, 
*T15 not deny'd, that, when we write, 
Our ink is black, our paper white ; 
And, when we ſcraw] our paper ver, 
We blacken what was white befcre : 


I think this practice only fit 


For dealers in ſatirie wit. 

But you ſome white-lead ink muſt get, 

And write on paper black as jet ; 

Your intereſt lies to learn the knack 

Of whiteaing what before was lack. 
Thus your encomium, to be ſtrong, 

Mutt he applied directly wrong. 


| A tyrant for his mercy praiſe, 


And crown a royal dunce with hays : 

A ſquinting monkey load with charms, 
And paint a coward fierce in arms. 

Is he to avarice inclindꝰ?ꝰ 

Extol him for-his generous mind : 
And, when we flarve for want of corn, 
Come out with Amalthea's horn, 

For all experience this evinces 

The only art of pleaſivg princes : 

For princes? love you ſhould deſcant 
On virtues which they know they want. 
One compliment I had forgot, 

But ſongſters muſt omit it not; 

freely grant the thought is old: 
Why, then, your hero muli be told, 
In him ſuch virtues lie inkerent, 

To qualify him God's vicegerent; 


That, with no title to inherit, 


He muſt have been a king by merit. 
Yet, be the fancy old or neu, 
*Tis partly falſe, and partly true : 

And, take it right, it means no more 
Than George and William claimed before, 
Should fome obſcure inferior fellow, 

Like ſulius, or the Youth of Pella, 
When all your: liſt of Gods is out, 
Preſume to ſhew his mortal ſnout, 
And as a Deity intrude, | 
Becauſe: he had the world ſubdued ; 
Oh, let him not debaſe your thoughts, 
Or name him but to tell his faults.— 
Of Gods J only quote the beſt, 
But you may hook. in all the reſt. 
Now, Birtb- day Bard, with joy proceed 
To praiſe your Empreſs and her breed. 


Firſt of the firſt, to vouch your lies, 


Pring all the females of the fl:tcs ; 

The Graces, and their mittreſs Venus, 
Muft venture down to entertain us : 
With bended knees when they adore her, 
What dowdies they appear before ber! 
Nor fall we think you talk at random, 
For Venus might be her great-grandam: 
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dix thouſand years has livid the Goddeſs, 
Your Heroine hardly fifty odd is. 
Behdes, your ſongſters oft? have ſhown 
That he hath Graces of her own ; 

Three Graces by Lu&na brought her, 

Juſt thr#2, and every grace a daughter, 

Here many a king his heart and crown 

Shall a: their ſnowy feet. lay down; 

I; royal robes, they come by dozens . 

To court their Engliſh German couſins: 
Beides a pair of princely babies, | 
That, five years hence, will both be Hebes. 


Now ſee her ſeated in her throne: 
With genuine luſtre, all her own : 
Poor Cynthia never ſhone fo bright, 
Her ſplendour is but borrow*d light; 
And only with her Brother linkt 
(an ſhine, without him is extinct. 
But Carolina ſhines the clearer 
With neither ſpouſe nor brother near her; 
And darts her beams o'er both our iſles, 
Though George is gone a thouſand miles, 
Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 
Attended by her heavenly race; 
And ſees a ſon in every God, 
Unaw*d by Jove's all-ſhaking nod. 


Now ſing his little Highneſs Freddy, 
Who ſtruts like any king already: 
With ſo much beauty, ſhew me any maid 
That could reſiſt this charming Ganymede ! 
Where majeſty with ſweetneſs vies, 
And, like his father, early wiſe. 
Then cut him out a world of work, 
To conquer Spain, and quell the Turk: 
Fretel hi: empire crown?d with bays, 
And golden times, aud halcyon days; 
And fear his line ſhall rule the vation 
For evex—till the conflagration, 
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Put, now it comes into my mind, 
Ve Icit a little Duke behind 
A Cupid in his face and ſe, 
Ard only wants to want his eyes, 
Make ſome provil.on for the younker, 
Fi.d him a kingdom out to conquer: 
Prepare a Beet to waft him o'er, 
Make Gulliver his commodore 3 
] tn whoſe pochet valiant Willy put, 
Wil ſoon ſubdue the realm of Lilliput. 


A {kilful critick juſtly blames 
Hard, tough, crank, guttural, harſh, ſtiff names, 
The ſenſe can neer be too je june, : 
But ſmooth your words to fit the tune. 
Hanover may do well enough, 
But George and Brunſwic are too rough: 
Hoſſe-Darmſtadt makes a rugged ſound, 
And Guelp the ſtrongeſt ear will wound, 
I vain are all attempts from Germany 
To ind out proper words for harmony: 
And yet I muſt except the Rhine, 
B-cauſe it clinks to Caroline. 
Hail! Queen of Britain, Queen of rhymes! 
: ſung ten hundred thouſand times! 
Vou, . 
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Too happy were the poets? crew, 

If their own happineſs they knew: 
Three ſyllables did never meet 

So foft, ſo ſliding, and ſo ſweet : - 

Nine other tuneful words like that 
Would prove ev'n Homer?s numbers flat, 
Behold three beauteous vowels ſtand, 
With bridegroom liquids, hand in baud 
In concord here for ever fixt, 

No jarring conſonant betwixt. 


© May Caroline continue long, 


For ever fair and young lin ſong, 


What though the royal carcaſe muſt 
Squeez?d in a coffin, turn to duſt ? 
Thoſe elements her name compoſe, 
Like atoms, are exempt from blows, 


Though Carcline may fill your gaps, 
Yet {till you mult conſult your maps; 
Find rivers with harmonious names, 
Sebrina, Medway; and the Thames, 
Britannia long will wear like ſteel, 

But Albion's cliffs are out at heel; 

And patience can endure no more 

To hear the Belgic lion roar, 

Give up the phraſe of haughty Gaul, 
But proud Iberia ſoundly maul : 
Reſtore the ſhips by Philip taken, 

And make him crouch to ſave his bacon, 
Naſſau, who got the name of Glorious 
Becauſe he never was victorious, 

A hanger-on has always been; 

For old acquaintance bring him in, 


To Walpole you might lend a line, 
But much I fear he's in decline; 
And, if you chance to come too late, 
When he goes out, you ſhare his fate, 


And bear the new ſucceſſor's frown; 


Or, whom you once fang up, fing down, 


Reject with ſcorn that ſtupid notion, 
Ta praiſe your Hero for devotion 
Nor entertain a thought ſo odd, 
That princes ſhould believe in God; 
But follow the ſecureſt rule, 
And turn it all to ridicule : 
Tis grown the cholceft wit at Court, 
And gives the maids of honour ſport. 
For, ſince they talk d with Doctor Clarke, 
They now can venture in the dark: 
That ſound Divine the truth hath ſpoke all, 
And pawn'd his word, hell is not local. 
This will not give them half the trouble 
Of bargains ſold, or meanings double. 


suppoſing now your ſong is done, 
To Mynheer Handel next you run, 
Who artfully will pare and prune 
Your words to ſome Italian tune: 
Then print it in the largeſt letter, 
With capitals, the more the better, 
Preſent it boldly on your knee, 
And take a guinea for your fee, 
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BOUTS RIMES. 
On SIGNORA DOMITILLA. 


Of ſchool-maſter may rave ? th” fit 
Of claſſic beauty kc & 7a, 
Not all his birch intpires ſuch wit 

As th' ogling beams of Domitilla. 


Let nobles toaſt, in bright champain, 

Ny mphs higher born than Domitilla; 
III drink her health, again, again, 
In Berkeley's tar, or fars-pat illa. 


At Goodman's-Fields Ive much admir'd 
The poſtures ſtrange of Monſieur Brilla 3 
But what are they to the ſoft ſtep, 
The gliding air, of Domitilla ? 
Virgil has eterniz'd in ſong 
The fly ing footſteps of Camilla: 
Sure, as a prophet, he was wrong; 
He might have dreamt of Domitilla. 


Great Theodoſe conde mnꝰd a town 
For thinking ill of his Placilla 
And deuce take London, if ſome knight 
O' th” city wed not Domitilla! 


Wheeler, Sir George, in travels wiſe, 
Gives us a medal of Plantilla ; - 

But, oh! the empreſs has not eyes, 
Nor lips, nor breaſt, like Domitilla. 

Not all the wealth of plunder'd Italy, 
PiPd on the mules of king At-tila, 

Is worth one glove (1 ll not tella bit a lie) 
Or garter, ſnatcl'd from Domitilla. 


Five years a nymph at certain hamlet, 
Y-cleped Harrow of the Hill, a- | 
bus'd much my heart, and was a damrn'd let 
To verſe—but now for Domitilla, 
Dan Pope configus Belinda's watch 
To the fair Sylphid Momentilla, 
And thus I offer up my eatch 
To th? ſnow-white hands of Domitilla. 


i 


HELPER SKELTER ; 
n 
Tur HUE axv CRY 
After the Attornies, upon their riding the 
CERCUIT, 
OW the active young attornies ; 
Briſcly travel on their journies, 
Looking big as any giants, 
On the horſe* of their clients; 
Like ſo many littl: Mars, 
With their tilters at their a—3, 
Prazen-hilted, lately burmſt'd ; 
And with harne s-bueckles furait.'d, 
And with whips and ſpurs ſo neat, 
And with jockey-conts compleat, 


- 
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And with boots ſo very greaſy, 
And with ſaddles eke ſo eaſy ; 
And with bridles fine and gay, 
Bridles horrow'd for a day; 
Bridles deſtinꝰd far to roam, 

Ah! never, never to come home. 
And with hats ſo very big, Sir; 
And with powder'd caps and wigs, Sir: 
And with ruffles to be ſhown, 


_ | Camb: {zk ruffles not their own; 


And with Holland fl irts ſo white, 

Shirts becoming to the ſight, | 

Shirts be-wrought with different letters, 

As belonging to their betters; 

With their pretty tinſePd boxes, 

Gotten from their dainty doxies 3 

And with rings ſo very trim, 

. Lately taken out of lim 

And with very little pence, 

And as very little ſenſe ; 

With ſome law, but little juſtice, 

Having ſtoken trom'my hoſteſs, 

From the barber and the cutler, 

Like the ſoldier from the ſutler: 

From the vintner and the taylor, 

Like the felon from the jailer ; 

Into this and t' other county, 

Living on the public bounty; 

| Thorough town and thorough village, 
All to plunder, all to pillage 3 5 


| Thorough mountains, thorough vallies, 


Thorough ftinking lanes and alleys; 
Some to—kifs with farmers? ſpouſes, 
And make merry in their houſes ; 
Some to—tumble country wenches 
On their ruſty<beds and benches, 
And, it they begin a tray, 

Draw their ſwords, and run away“; 
All to murder equity, 

And to take a double fee; 

Till the people all are quiet, 

And forget to broik and riot: 


| | Low in pocket, cow'd in courage, 


| Safely glad to ſup their porridge z 
| And Vacation 's over—then, 
| Hey, for London town again. 


— 
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LCGICIANS REFUTED, 


OGICIANS have hut ill de fin'd, 
As rational, the human=- kind. 


But let them prove it if they can. 
Wiſe Ariſtotle and Smigleſus, 
By rat iocinations ſpecious, 

Have ſtrove to prove with great preciſion, 
With definition and diviſion, | | 
Heme eſi ratiane preditum : 

But, for my ſoul, I cannot credit 'em, 
And mult, in ſpite of them maintain, 


That man and all his ways are vain; 


ce Reaſon,” they ſay, „ belongs to man 3? 
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And that this boaſted lord of nature 
Is both a weak and erring ereature ; 
That inſtinct is a ſurer guide 
Than reaſon-boaſting mortals? pride 
And that brute beaſts are far before em, 
Deus eſt anima brutorum. 
Who ever knew an honeſt brute 
At law his ne ighbour proſecute 
Bring action for aſſault and battery, 
Or friend beguile with lies and flattery ? 
(Yer plains they ramble unconfin'd, 
No politicks diſturb their mind ; | 
They eat their meals, and take their ſports 
Nor know who 's in or out at court, 
They never to the levee go, 
To treat as deareſt friend, a foe : 
They never importune his grace, 
Nor ever cringe to men in place 
Nor undertake a dirty job, | | 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob : 
Fraught with invective they neber go 
To tolks at Pater-noſter-row. | 
No judges, fiddlers, dancing-maſters, 
No pick-pockets, or poetaſters, 
Are known to honeſt quadrupeds : 
No fingle brute his fellows leads, 
Brutes never mect in bloody fray, 
Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 
Of beaſts, it is confeſs'd, the ape 
Comes neareſt us in human ſhape ; 
Lke man, he imitates each faſhion, 
And malice is his ruling paſſien: 
But, both in malice and grimaces, 
A courtier any ape ſurpaſſes : 
Behold him humbly cringing wait 
Upon the minifter of ſtate; 
View him ſoon after to jnferiors 
Aping the conduct of ſuperiors :; 
He premiſes with equal air, 
And to perform takes egual care. 
He in his turn finds imitators : 
At court, the porters, lacqueys, waiters, 
Their maſters manners till eontract; 
And footmen lords and dukes can act, 
Thus, at the court, both great and ſmall 
Behave alike; for all ape all. 
| l 


THE PUPPET-SHOW. - 

1 life of man to repreſent, 

And turn it all to ridicule, 
Wit did a fuppet=/ſhow invent, 

Where the chigf actor is a fool. 
The gods of old were logs of wood, 

And worſhip was to f»fppers paid; 
In antic dreſs the idol ſtood, 

And prieſt and people bow?d the head, 
No wonder then, if art began 

The ſimple votaries to frame, 
To ſhape in timber fooliſh man, 

And conſecrate the S oc to fame. 


From hence poetic fancy learn'd 


t trees might riſe from human forms, 


The body to a trunk be turn'd, 
and branches iſſue from the arms, 
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Thus Dxdalus and Ovid too, 
That man 's a blockhead, have confeſt; 
PowelF and Stretch#* the hint purſue; 
Life is a farce, the world a zeſt, 


The ſame great truth South-Sea-ꝶ hath prov'd 
On that fam?d theatre, the alley: 

Where thouſands, by directors mov'd, 
Are now ſad monuments of folly, 


What Momus was of old to Jove, 
The ſame a Harlequin is new; 
The former was 6»ffoon above, 
The latter is a Punch below. 


This fleeting ſcenes but a ftage, 
Where various images appear; 
In different parts of youth and age 
Alike the prince and peafant ſhare, 
Some draw our eyes by being great, 
Falſe pomp, conceals mere wood within: 
Anddegiſlators rang'd in.ftate 
And of? but wiſdom in machine. 


A ſtock may chance to wear a crown, 
And timber as a lord take place; 
A ſtatue may put on a frown, 
And cheat us with a thinking face. 
Others are blindly led away, 
And made to act for ends unknown; 
By the mere ſpring of wires they play, 
And ſpeak in language not their own. 
Too oft', alas! a ſcolding wife 
Uſurps a uu felow's.thronez 
And many drink the cup of life, 
Mid and embitter?d by a Joan, 


In ſhort, whatever men purſue, 
Ok pleaſure, folly, war, or love; 

This mimic race brings all to view: 
Alike they drets, they talk, they move. 

Go on, great Stretch, with artful hand, 
Mortals to pleaſe and to deride; 

And, when death breaks thy vital band, 
Thou hat put on a prpper*s pride, 


Thou ſhalt in puny wood be ſhown, 
Thy image fhall preſerve thy fame; 

Ages to come thy worth ſhall own, 
Point at thy limbs, and tell thy name. 


Tell Tem, he draws a furce in vain, 
Before he looks in nature's glaſs ; 
Puns cannot form a witty ſcene, 
Nor pedantry for humour paſs, 


To make men act as ſenſeleſs wood, 
And chatter in a myſtie ſtrain, 


s a mere force on fleſhand blood, 


And ſhews ſome error in the brain, 


| He that would thus refine on thee, 


And turn thy ſtage into a ſchool, 
The jeſt of Punch will ever be, 
And ftand confeſt the greater fool. 


& Two famous prppet-ſhew men, 


Þ+ See the peem on the Seuth-Sca, p. 312. 
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Tzz GRAND QUESTION DEBATED : 


Whether Hamilton's Bawn ſhould be turned into 
a Barrack or a Malt-houſe. 1729. 


HUS ſpoke to my Lady the Knight* full of 
care: 
« Let me have your advice in a weighty affair, 
« This Hamilton's Bawnf, whilſt it ſticks on my 
cc hand, 
« loſe by the houſe what 1 get by: the land ; 
« But how to difpoſe of it to the beſt bidder; 
« For a barrackÞ or mait-houſe, we now muſt 
© confder. 
« Firft, let me ſuppoſe I make it a ma/?-heuſe, 
« Here I have computed the profit will fall t' us; 
« There 's nine hundred pounds for labour and 
« grain, 
] increaſe it to twelve, ſo three hundred re- 
cc main; 


« A handſome addition for wine and good cheer, 


« Three diſhes a day, and three hogſheads a year, 
« With a dezen large veſſels my vault ſhall be 
cc ſtor'd; 
& No little ſerub joint ſhall come on my board; 
« And you and tlie Dean no more ſhall combine 
« To ſtint me at night to one bottle of wine; 
6 Nor ſhall I, for his humour, permit ou to 
« purloin, 
& A ſtone and a quarter of beef from my ſur- 
« Join. 
& If T make it a harrack, the crown is my tenant ; 
« Mydear, I have ponder'd again and again on 't: 
4 In poundage and drawbacks 1 loſe half my 
« rents 
Whatever they give me, I muſt be content, 
& Or join with the court inevery debate; 
c And rather than that, I would loſe my eſtate.” 
Thus ended the Knight: : thus began his mee4 
wife: 
It mu/?, and it hall be a barret, my life. 
I'm grown a mere meu; no company comes, 
But a rahble of tenants, and ruſty dull SRums. 
With Parſons what lady can keep herſelf clean? 
cc Im all over daub'd when I fit by the Dean. 
4 But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 
«© The Captain, I'm ſure, will always come 
« here; 
T then ſhall not value his Deanſhip a ſtraw, 
For the Captain, I warrant, will keep him in 
« awe; 
Or, ſhould he pretend to be briſk and alert, 
Will tell him that Chaplains ſhould not be fo 
cc pert; 
That men of his coat ſhould be 1 the ir 
« Prayers, . 
And not among ladies to give liemſelves ars.“ 
Thus argued my Lady » but argued in vain; 
The Knight his opinion reſolved to maintain. 
* Sir Arthur Acheſon, at whoſe ſeat this was 
ritten. 
+ 4 large ld hauſe, t evo miles from Sir Arthur”s 


feat. F. 


Tie army in Ireland is hedgedi in llrong building fy 


ever the whole king dem, called barracks, F. 


$ 4 eant word in Ireland for a foor country | 


clergyman, F. 


»$wirrT's POEMS. 


But Hannah#, who lift-r'd to all that was pag, 
And could not eke fo vulgar a tale, 
As ſoon as her ir call'd to be dreſt, 
Cry'd, © Madam, why ſurciy my "IH poſe 
« ſeſt. | | 
Sir Arthur the maltſter! how fine it will found! 
« 12d rather the ban were tuak under ground. 
% But inadam, I guels'd there would never come 
«, good, 
When 1 faw him ſo often with {Darby and 
« Wood, 
And now my dream 's out; 
% dreamw'd 
That 1 faw a huge rat—0 dcar, 1 [ 
&« ſcream'd! 
And aſter, methought, I had loſt my new 
cc ſhoes ; 
And Mctly, ſhe ſaid, 1 Ty hear ſome ill 
« news. 
c Dear madam, had you but the ſpirit to teaſe, 
« You mighthavea borract whenever you plente; 
« And, madam, I always believed you fo tout, 
« That for twenty denials you would not give 
« out, 
« If Thad a huſband like him, Ie, 
« Till he-gave me my will, I would give him no- 
cc reſt; 
And, rather than come in the ſame pairof ſheets 
With ſuch a croſs mau, I wouldliein the ſtreets: 
Buf, madam, 1 beg you contrive and inveut, 
Aud worry him out, till he gives his conſent,” 
Dear madam, whene'er of à barrack 1 think, 
An I were to be hang'd, I can't fleep a wink; 
For if a new crotchet comes into my brain, 
I cart get it out, though Id never fo fain. 
c fancy already a barrack contriv'd 


ſ or I was a. 


% At Hamilton's bawn, and the troop is arriv'd; 


« Of thisto be ſure Sir Arthur has warning, 
« And waits on the Captain betimes the next 
« morning, 
C Now. fee, when they meet, how their Honours 
c behave : 
Noble Captain, your ſervant? —# Sir Arthur, 
«& your ſlave 3” 
You honour me much'”— « The honour is 
« mine,” — x 
« Twas a fad rainy night"— « But the morn» 
« ing 15 fine,” 
& Pray how does my Lady?“ My wife 's at 
« your ſervice,” — 
& think ] have ſeen her picture by Jervas.— 
« Good morrow, good Captain. I'll wait on 
« you down. — 
« You ſhan't ſtir a foot.“ — 
& clown: 
« For all the world, C aptain—“ 6 Not half an 
« inch farther.“— ; 
« You muſt be obey'd s Your ſervant, Sir 
c Arthur! 
c My humble reſpeds to my Lady unknown. — 
66 hope you will uſe my houſe as your own.” 
« Go bring me my ſmock, and leave - your 
% prafe, ” 
& Thou haft certainly gotten a cup in thy pate.” 
* AT; ! :dy's waiting evoman, F. 
1 Two ef Sir Artis Managers. F. 
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« Pray, madam, be quiet; what was it J 
« ſaid? 


% You had like to have put it quite out of my 


« head. 

« Next day, to be ſure, the Captain will come, 

« At the head of his troops, with trumpet and 
drum. | 

„% Now, madam, obſerve how he marches in 
« \tatc 1 OE A 

« The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate: 

« Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters fol- 
« low, 

« Tantara, tantara; while all the boys hollow. 

« See now comes the Captain all daub'd with gold 
« Jace 3 | 

« Ola! the ſweet gentleman ! look in his face 

« And ſee how he rides like a lord of the land, 

« With the fine flaming ſword that he holds in 
« his hand | 

« And his horſe, the dear creter, it prances and 
« rears 

« With ripbons in knots at its tail and its ears : 

« At lait comes the troop, by the word of com- 
« mand, : a 

« Drawn up in our court; when the Captaincries, 
« STAxD! 1 | 

« Your Ladythip lifts up the ſaſh to be ſeen 

« (For ſure I had dend you out like a queen). 

« The Captain, to ſhew he is proud of the fa- 
« your, 


« Looks up to your window, and cocks up his | 


« beaver 
« (His beaver is cock'd; pray, madam, mark 
en iht, 
« Fora Captain of horſe never takes off his hat, 
« Becauſe he has never a hand that is idle; 
For the right holds the ſword, and the left 
« holds the bridle). 


ben flouriſhes thrice his ſword in the air, 


As a compliment due to a lady fo fair; 

« (How T tremble to think of the blood it hath 
« ſpilt !) My | 

„Then he lowers down the point, and kiſſes 
« the hilt. | 

« Your Ladythip ſmiles, and thus you begin ; 

„Pray, Captain, be pleas'd to alight and walk 


« ig. 


The Captain ſalutes you with congee proſound, 


* And your Ladyſhip curtiies half way to the 
© ground. 
« Kit, run to your maſter, and bid him come 
«tous; ' 
* I'm ſure he 'I be proud of the honour you do 
1 « us. 
* And, Captain, you ] do us the favour to ſtay, 
* And take a ſhort dinner here with us to-day ; 
« You 're heartily welcome; but as for good 
« cheer, 
Jou come in the very worſt time of the year: 
e Thad expected ſo worthy a gueſt — 
v _ madam ! your Ladyſhip ſure is in 
en 
* You banter me, madam; the kingdom muſt 
(« Hh grant —? | 
You offic2rs, Captain, are ſo complaiſant b“ 
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« Hift, huſſy, I think I hear ſomebody com- 
60 ing 
« No, madam; tis only Sir Arthur a-humming. 
« To ſhorten my tale (for I hate a long ſtory), 
« The Captain at dinner appears in his glory; 
« The Dean and the * Doctor have humbled 
&« their pride, 
% For the Captain 's entreated te fit by your ſide; 
And, becauſe he 's their betters, you carve 
e for him firſt; 
c The Parſons for envy are ready to burft, 
« The ſervants amaz'd are ſcarce ever able 
To keep on their eyes, as they wait at the 
ce tables . 8 
© And Molly and J have thruſt in our noſe 
© To peep at the Captai' in all his fine ces. 
« Dear madam, be ſure he 's a fine-ſpoken man, 
“ Do but hear on the Clergy how glib his tongue 
« ran 
% And, madam, ſays he, if ſuch dinners you 
66 give, 
& You I ne%er want for Parſons as long as you 
& live. 
« ] neꝰer knew a Parſon without a good noſe; 
© But the devil's as welcome wherever he goes: 
« G— dn me! they bid us reform and repent, 
« But, z—s! by their looks they never keep Lent, 
« Miſter Curate, for all your grave looks, Im 
cc afraid ; 
« You caſt a ſheep's eye on her Ladyſhip's maid: 
« ] wiſh ſhe would lend you her pretty white 
« hand 1 
« Jn mending your caſſock, and ſmoothing your 
« band . 
« (For the Dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd like 
* « a ninny, | 
« That the Captain ſuppos'd he was Curate to 
c ſinny). - | 
C Whenever you ſee a caſſock and gown, 
cc A hundred to one but it covers a clown, 
&« Obſerve how a Parſon comes into a room; 
« G— dn me! he hobbles as bad as my 
% groom | 
& A ſcholard, when juſt from his college broke 
cc looſe, 
« Can hardly tell how to cry & to a gooſe; 
c Your T Næved, and Bluturcks, and Omurs, and 
cc ſtuff, 
c By G , they don't ſignify this pinch of ſnuff. 
« To give a young gentleman right education, 
c The army's the only gaod ſchool in the nation: 
C My ſchool-maſter call'd me a dunce and a fool, 
c But at cuffs I ' was always the cock of the 
« ſchoo}; + 55 
c T never could take to my book for the blood o 
cc Me, 
« And the puppy confeſs'd he expected no good 
« & me, 
« He caught me one morning coquetting his 
cc wife; 
« But he maul'd me, I ne&er was ſo mauld in 
« my life : 
cc $0 I took to the road, and, what 's very odd, 
cc The firſt man I robb'd was a Parſon, by G. 
Dr. Finny, a clergyman in the neighbeurhoed, F. 
+ Ovids, Plutarchs, Homers, 


R =» 
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TO DEAN SWIFT. 


1 s WITT“ POEM 8, 


« Now, madam, you "1 think it a 8 thing 
« to ſay, 
cc my the ſight of a book makes me ſick to this 
ay,” 


Never ſince I was porn did I hear ſo much 


c wit, 

« And, madam, I laugb'd till I thought T ſhould 
« ſplit. 

“ So then you look'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the 
« Dcan, | 

c As who ſhould ſay, Now, am |] */einny and 


« lean? 


“ But he durft not ſo much as once open his lips, A 


« And [nf Doctor was plaguily down in the 
cc ! Ss? 
Thus mer cileſs Hannah ran on in her talk, 
Till the heard the Dean call, « Will your Lady, 
ec ſhip walk ? 
Her Ladyſhip anſwers, „I'm juſt coming down: 
Then, turning to Hannah, and forcing a frown, 
Although it was plain in ber heart ſhe was glad, 
Cry'd, « Huſſy, why ſure the wWwench is gone 
« mad! 
« How could theſe chimera's get into your brains? 
« Come hither, and take this old gown for your 
&« pains, 
« But the Dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to his 
ers, 
cc Will never haye done with his gibes and his 


jeers: 


For your life, not a word of the matter, I 


cc charge Ee; | 
« Give me but a barrack, a fig for the clergy.” 


BY SIR ARTHUR ACHESON 


OOD cauſe have I to fing and vapour, 
For Il am landlord to the Drapier :  . 

He that of every ear ?s the charmer, 
Now conde{icends to he my farmer, 
And grace my villa with his ſtrains, 
Lives ſuch a bard on Britiſh plains ? 
No; not in all the Britiſh court 
For none but witlings there reſort, 
Whoſe names and works (though dead) are mace | 
Immortal by the Dunciad ; 
And, ſure as monument of braſs, 
T heir fame to future times ſhall paſs, 
How, with a weakly warbling tongue, 
Of brazen knight they vainly ſang : 
A ſuhject far their genius fit; 
He dares deſy both ſenſe and. wit. 
What dares he not? He can „ we know it, 
A laureat make that is no poet; 
A judge, without the leaſt pretence 
To common law, or common ſenſe ; 
A biſhop that is no divine; 
And coxcoinbs in red ribbons ſhine : 
Nay, he can make, what 's greater far, 
A middle-ſtate *twixt peace and war; 
And ſay, there ſhall, for years together, 
Be peace and war, and both, and neither, 
Happy, O Market-hill ! at leaft, 
That court and courtiers have no taſte : 


** Nickenames for my lady, 


1 


{ 
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| You never elſe had known the Dean, 

But, as of old, obſcurely lain; 

All things gone on the fame dull track, 

gut Drapier's-hill“ been ſtill Drumlack ; 
ut now your name with Penſhuyſt vies, 

And wing d with fame mall reach * ſcies, 


DRAPIER'S HILL, 


give the world to underſtand, 
Our thriving Dean. has purchas'd land 

A purchaſe which will bring him clear 
bove his rent mur pounds a year; 
Provided, to improve the ground, 
He will but add two hundred pound; 
And, from his endleſs hoarded ſtore, 
To build a houſe, five hundred more. 
Sir Arthur too ſhall have his will, 

And call the manhon Drapier's-hill: 
That, when a nation, long enſlav'd, 
Forgets by whom it once was ſav'd ; 
When none the Drapier's praiſe ſhall fing; ; 
His ſigns aloft no longer ſwing ; | 
His medals and his prints forgotten 
And all his Fhandkerchiefs are rotten ; 
His famous Letters made waſte-paper ; 
This hill may keep the name of Drapier; 
In ſpight of envy, flouriſh fill, 

And Drapier's vie with Cooper's bil 


THE DEAN? REASONS FOR NOT ; 


Building at Drapier*s-Hill. 


WILL not build on yonder mount: 
And, ſhould you call me to account, 


| C— with myfelf, find 995 


It was no levity of mind. 
Whate'er I promis d or intended, 


No fault of mine, the ſcheme is ended: 


Nor can you tax me as unſteady, 
T have a hundred cauſes ready: 
All riſen ſince that flattering time, 


| When Drapier's-hill appear'd in rhyme, 


I am, as now too late I find, 
The greateſt cully of mankind : 
The loweſt boy in Martin's ſchool 
May turn and wind me like a fool. 
How could 1 form ſo wild a viſion, 
To ſeek, in deſerts, Fields Elyſian 2 
To live in fear, ſuſpicion, variance, 


| With thieves, fanatics, and barbarians 8 


But here my Lady will object: 
Your Deanſtip ought to recollect, 
That, near the Knight of Gosford ph&d, 
Whom you allow a man of taſte, 5 
Your intervals of time to ſpend 
With fo converſable a friend, 


* The Deen gave this name te a farm called 
Drumlach, which he rented of Sir Arthur Acheſen, 
cfeſe feat lay betaueen that and Mar ket-kill; and 
intended to build an houſe upon it, but afterwards 


changed his mind. F. 
- Medals were caſt, many /;, ue hung up, 


handher chiefs made with devices, in Ronour Js 


Her, unde r the name of M, B. Drapier. F. 


called 
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It would not ſignify a pin 
Whatever climate you were in, 

Tis true, but what advantage comes 
To me from all a uſurer's plumbs ; 
Though I ſhould ſee him twice a day, 
and am his neighbour croſs the way; 
If all my rhetoric muſt fail 
To ſtrike him for a pot of ale? | 
Thus, when the learned and the wiſe 
Conceal their talents from our eyes, 
And from deſerving friends with-hold 
Their gifts, as Miſers do their gold: 
Their knowledge to themſelves con d 
s the ſame avarice of mind; 

Nor makes the ir converſation better, 


Than if they never knew a letter. 


Such is the fate of Gosford's Knight, 
Who keeps his wiſdom out of fight ; 
Whoſe uncommunicative heart 

Will ſcarce one precious word impart : 
Still rapt in ſpeculations deep, 

His outward ſenſes faſt aſlcep ; / 

Who, while T talk, a fong will hum, 
Or, with his fingers, beat the drum; 
Beyond the ſkies tranſports his mind, 
And leaves a lifeleſs corpſe behind. 


But, as for me, who neꝰer could clamber high, 


To underſtand Malebranche or Cambray ; 
Who ſend my mind (as I believe) leſs 
Than others do, on errands ſleeveleſs ; . 
Can liſten to a tale humdrum, 

And with attention read Tom Thumb; 
My ſpirits with my body progging, 
Both band in hand together jogging 3 
Sunk over head and ears in matter, 

Nor can of metaphy ſies ſmatter; 

Am more diverted with a quibble, 

Than dream of worlds intelligible ; 

And think all notions too abſtracted 

Are like the ravings of a crackt head; 
What intercourſe of minds can be 
Betwixt the Knight ſublime and me, 

If when I talk, as talk I muſt, 

lt is but prating to a buſt? 

Where friendſhip is by Fate deſ:gn'd, 

t forms an union in the ovind : 

But here J differ from the Knight 

lu every point, like black and white : 
For none can ſay that ever yet 

We both in one opinion met; 

Not in philoſophy, or ale, 

In ftate affairs, or planting cale; 

In rhetoric, or picking ſtraws ; 
Iroafting larks, or making laws; 

In public ſchemes, or catching flies; 
Ia parliaments, or puddiag-pies. 

The neighbours wonder why the Knight 
Sould in a country life delight, 
Who not one pleafure entertains 
Tocheer the ſolitary ſcenes : 

Hs gueſts are few, his viſits rare? 
Vor uſes time, nor time will ſpare ; 
Vor rides, nor walks, nor hunts, nor fowls, 
Nor plays at cards, or dice, or bowls 7 
ut, ſeated in an eaſy chair, 
Deipiles exerciſe and air, 


i His rural walks he ner adorns : 


” 


| Oh, may I never once forget 


To all their weaker fides are blind; 
Nine more ſuch champions as the Dean 


My gratitude the world ſhall no-; 


POEM 8. 293 


Here poor Pomona fits on thorns; 

And there neglected Flora ſettles 

Her bum upon a bed of nettles, 
Thoſe thankleſs and officious cares 

I us'd to take in friends* affairs, 

From which I never could refrain, 

And have been often chid in vain 

From theſe I am recover*d quite, 

At leaſt in what regards the Knight. 

Preſerve his health, his tore increaſe , 

May nothing interrupt his peace ! 

But now let all his tenants round 

Firſt milk his cows, and after, pound : 

Let every cottager conſpire 

To cut his hedges down for fire : 

The naughty hoys about the village 

His crabs and ſloes may freely pillage : 

He ſtill may keep a pack of knaves 

To ſpoil his work, and work by halves : 

His meadows may be dug by ſwine, 

It ſhall be no concern of mine. 

For why ſhould I continue ſtill 

To ſerve a friend againſt his will ? 


A PANEGYRICK on Tart DEAN, 
In the Perſon of a Lady in the North*, 


ESOLV'D my gratitude to ſhow, 
Thrice Reverend Dean, for all I owe, 
Too long I have my thanks delay'd, 
Your favours left too long unpaid 
But now, in all eur ſex's name, 
My artleſs Muſe ſhall ſing your fame. 
Indulgent you to female kind, 


1730. 


Would ſoon reſtore our ancient reign. : 

How well, to, win the ladies” hearts, | 

You celebrate their wit and parts ! 

How have I felt my ſpirits rais*d, 

By you ſo oft', ſo highly prais'd! 

Transform?d by your convincing tongue 

To witty, - beautiful, and young, 

hope to quit that aukward Fame, 

Affected by each vulgar dame, 

To modeſty a weak pretence; 

And ſoon grow pert on men of ſenſe; 

To ſhew my face with ſcornful air; 

Let others match it, if they dare. 
Impatient to be out of debt, 


The bard who humbly deigns to chooſe 

Me for the ſubje& of his Muſe ! 

Behind my back, before my noſe, 

He ſounds my praiſe in verſe and proſe. 
My heart with emulation burns 

To make you ſuitable returns: 
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And fee, the Printer's boy below 

Ye hawkers all, your voices lift: 

c A Panegyrick on Dean Swift!“ 

Anc then, to mend the matter ſtill, 

“ By Lady Anne of Market- hill.“ 
Me lady of Sir Arthur Jcheſon. 
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394 s WITT“ POEM 3 


I thus begin: My grateful Muſe 


Salutes the Dean in ditterent views ; 


Dean, butler, uſher, jeſter, tutor; 
Robert and Darby's coadjutor : 
And, as you in commiſſion fit, 

To rule the dairy next to Kit. 

In each capacity I mean : | 
To ſing your praiſe, And firſt as Dean: 
Envy muſt own, you underſtand your 
Precedence, and ſupport your grandeur 
Nor of your.rank will bate an ace, 


Except te give Dean Daniel place, 


In you ſuch dignity appears; 
So ſuited to your ſtate and years ! 
With ladies what a ſtrict decorum ! 
With-what devotion you adore m! 
Treat me with ſo much complaiſance, 
As fits a princeſs in romance! 
By your example and aſſiſtance, | 
The fe//cavs learn to know their diſtance, 
Sir Arthur, fince you ſet the. pattern, 
No longer calls me ſie and flattern; 
Nor dares he, though he were a duke, 
Offend me with the leaſt rebuke. 
Proceed we to your preaching next: 
How nice you ſplit the hardeſt text! 
How your ſuperior learning ſhines 
Above our neigabouring dull divines ! 
At Beggars? Opera not ſo full pit 
Is ſeen, as when you mount our pulpit. 
Conſider now your converſation :; 
Regardful of your age and ſtation, 


. You ne'er was known, by paſſion ſtirr'd, 


To give the leaſt offenbve word 

But itill, whene'er you ſilence break, 
Watch every ſyllable you ſpeak : 

Your ſtyle fo clear, and ſo conciſe, 
We never aſk to hcar you twice, 

But then, a parſon ſo genteel, 

So nicely e ee head to heel; 

So fine a gown, a band ſo clean, 

As well become St, Patrick's Dean, 
Such revereatial awe expreſs, : 
That cow- boys know you by your dreſs ! 


Then, if our neighbouring friends come here, 


How proud are we when you appear, 
With ſuch addreſs and graceful port, 
As clearly ſkews you bred at court! 
Now raiſe your ſpirits, Mr. Dean, 

J lead you to a nobler ſcene. 

When to the vault you walk in ſtate, 
In quality of b«t/er*5=mate, _ 

' You next to $Dennis bear the ſway : 
To you we often truſt the key : 
Nor can he judge with all his art 
So well, what bottle holds a quart ; 
What pints may beſt for bottles paſs, 
Juſt to give every man his glaſs; 
When proper to produce the beſt, 
And what may ſerve a common gueſt, 


* The names of tæve over ſeers, 
+ My lady's Feet man. 


} The author preached but once c ke c 


there. 


$ The butler. 


With Dennis you did ne%er combine, 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine; 
Except a bottle now and then, 

To welcome 6ret/er ſerving-men ; 

But that is with a good deſign, 

To drink Sir Arthur's health and mine; 
Your maſter's honour to maintain, 


And get the like returns again. 


Your *z/er*s poſt muſt next be handled :; 
How bleſsꝰd am I by ſuch a man led! 
Under whoſe wiſe and careful guardſhip 
I now deſpiſe ratigue and hardſhip ; 
Familiar grown to dirt and wet, 
Though daggled round, I ſcorn to fret: 
From you my chamber-damſels learn 
My broken hoſe to patch and dearn. 

Now as a je en I accoſt you 
Which never yet one friend has loſt you, 
You judge ſo nicely to a hair, 
| How far to go, and when to ſpare; 

By long experience grown ſo wile, 
Ot every tatie to know the {ze 3 
There 's none ſo ignorant or weak 
Jo take offence at what you ſpeak, 
Whene'er you joke, tis all a caſe 
Whether with Dermot, or His Grace 
With Teague O'Murphey, or an Earl; 
A duche:s, or a kitchcn-girl, 

With ſuch dexterity you tit 

Their ſeveral talents with your wit, 
That Moll the chamber-maid can ſmoke, 
And Gahagan] take every joke. 

J now become your humble ſuitor 
To let me praiſe you as my tuter g. 
Poor I, a ſavage bred and born, 

By you mſtrucied every morn, 
Already have improv*d ſo well, 

That I have almoſt learat to fpell: 
The neighbours who come here to dine, 
Admire to hear me ſpeak ſo jire, 

How enviouſly the ladies look, 

When they ſurpriſe me at my book! 
And ſure as they re alive at night, 

As ſoon as gone will ſhow their ſpigbt: 
Good lord! what can my lady mean, 
Converbng with that ruſty Dean! 
She 's grown fo nice, and fo penuriousy 
With Socrates and Epicurius. 

How could ſhe fit the live-long day, 
vet never aſk us once to play? 

But ad mire your patience moſt ; 
That when I'm duller than a poſt, 
Nor can the plaineſt word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor tret, nor flounce 
Are ſo indulgent, and ſo mild, 

As if I were a darling cluld. 


* He 8 uſed to walk with the lady, F. 
T The neiglibeuring ladies were no great undere 
anders of raillery. F. 1 5 PE 
8 The clown thut cut daun the old thorn at Mars 
het Bill, See abeve, p. 366. 
In bad weather the author 1 ed to dire my 


| lady in her reading. F. 
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& gentle is your whole proceeding, 
That I could ſpend my lite in reading. 
You merit new employments daily: 


Our thatcher, ditcher, gardener, baily. 


And to a genius ſo extenſive 
Nor work is grievous or offenſ ve; 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To make for pigs convenient yes ; 
Cr ponder long with anxious thought 
To baniſh rats that> hauat our vault : 
Nor have you grumbled, reverend Dean, 
To keep our poultry ſweet and clean 
To ſweep the manſion- houſe they dwell in, 
And cure the rank unſavory ſmelling. 
Now enter as the dairy hand- maid; 
$nch charming #butter never man made. 
Let others with fanatic face 
Talk of tieir i for bates of grace; 
From tubs their ſnuffling nonlenſe utter: 
Thy vii ſhall make us zubs of butter. 
The biſhop with his fer may burn itF, 
But with his hand the Dean can churn it, 
How are the ſervants ovcrjoy'd 
To ſee thy Deanſhip thus employ d!. 
Inſtead of poring on a book, 
Providing butter for the cook ! 
Taree moruing-hours you toſs and ſhake 
The bottle till your fingers ache : 
Hard is the toil, nor ſmall the art, 
The butter from the whey to part: 
Bchold a frothy ſubſtance riſe 
Be cautious, or your bottle flies, 
he butter comes, our fears are ceas*d; 
And out you ſqueeze an ounce at leaſt. 
Your Reverence thus, with like ſucceſs 
(Nor is your {kill or labour leſs), 
When bent upon ſome ſmart lampoon, 
Will toſs and turn your brain till noon ; 
Which, in its jumblings round the ſkull, 
Dilutes and makes the veſſel full: 
While nothing comes but froth at firſt, 
Yeu think your giddy head will burſt; 
But, ſqueezing out four lines in rhyme, 
Are largely paid for all your time, 
But you have rais'd your generous mind 
To works of more exalted kind: 
Palladio was not half ſo (k&ilPd in 
The grandeur or the art of building. 
Two temples of magnific [ze 
Attract the curious traveller's eyes, 
That might be en vy'd by the Greeks ;. 
Ruis'd up by you in twenty weeks: 
Here gentle goddeſs Cloacine 
Receives all offerings at her ſprine. 
In ſeparate cells the he's aud he's 
Here pay their vows with bendled nee: : 


* 4 way of malinrg butter fer bre::kf oft, by fills 


„ie bottle with cream, and ſhaking it till the but- 
ir comes, F. 


4 1 is a common ſiying, ewhen the milk burns=to, 
3 e devil or the Fifhop has ſet his foct in it, the 
evi Paving been cal ed biſhop 0 T6 8 
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The favourite flowers of yellow hue; 


POEM S. 


For tis profane when ſexes mingle, 

And every nymph muſt enter ſingle, 
And when ſhe feels an !mward motion, 
Come fill'd with reverence and devotion, 
The baſhful maid, to hide our bluſh, 


| Shall creep no more behind a buſh; 
Here unobſerv'd ſhe boldly goes, 
As who ſhould ſay, to pluck a roſe. 


Ye who frequent this hallow'd ſcene, 
Be not ungrateful to the Dean; 
But duly, ere you leave your ſation, 
Offer to him a pure libation 
Or of his own or Smedley's lay, = 
Or billet-doux, or lock of hay: 
And, oh! may all who hither come, 
Return with unpolluted thumb ! 

Yet, when your lofty domes I praiſe, 


I gh to think of ancient das. 


Permit me then to raiſe my ſtyle, 
And ſweetly moralize awhile. 

Thee, bounteous goddeſs Cloacine, 
Totemples why do we confine ? 
Forhid in open air to breathe, 

Why are thine altars fixt beneath ? 

When Saturn rul'd the ſkies alone? 
(That golden age to go/d unknown), 
This earthly globe, to thee aſſign'd, 
Receiv*d the gifts of all mankind, 

Ten theuſand altars ſmoa4ing round 
Were built to thee with offerings crown'd 2 


| And here thy daily votaries plac'd 
Their ſacrifice with zeal and haſte ; 
| The margin of a purling ſtream 


Sent up to thee a grateful ſteam 


(Though ſometimes thou wert pleas'd to wink, 


If Naiads ſwept them ſrom the brink). 
Or where appointing lovers rove, 
The ſhelter of a ſhady grove 


| Gr, offer*d in ſome flowery vale, 


Were waſted by a gentle gale :. 
There many a flower abſterſwe grew, 


The crocus, and the daffodil, . 
The cowſlip ſoft, and ſweet jonquil. 
But when at laſt uſurping Jove 

Old Saturn from his empire drove; 
Then glattony with greaſy paws 

Ter napkin pinn'd up to her jaws, 
With watery chaps, and wagging chin, 
Brac d like a drum her oily ſkin 
Wedg'd in a ſpacious elhow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble ſhare,. 
As if ſhe ne*er could have enough, . 
Taught harmleſs man to cram and ſtuff, 
She ſent her prieſt in wooden ſhoes 
From haughty Gaul to make ragoos; 
Inſtead of wholeſome bread ard cheeſe, 
To dreſs their ſoups and fricaſſees; 

And, for our kome-bred Britiſh cheer, 
Botargo, catſup, and caveer. ; 

This bloated harpy, ſprung from hell, 

Confin'd thee, goddeſs, to a cell: 
Sprung from her womb that impious lines 
Contemners of thy rights divine, 

Firſt, lolling eth in woollen cap 


Taking her after-dinner nap: 
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Pale dropſy with a fallow face, 

Her belly burſt, ant flow her pace: 
And lordly gout, wrapt up in fur; 
And wheezing a//hma, loth to ſtir : * 
Voluptuous fo the child of Wealth, 


Infefting thus our hearts by ſtealth. — 


None ſeek thee now in open air, 

To thee no vertlant altars rear; 

But in their cells and vaults obſcene 
Preſent a ſacrifice unclean; 

From whenee unſavory vapours roſe, 
Offenſive to thy nicer noſe, 

Ah! who, in our degenerate days, 
As nature prompts, his offering pays? 
Here nature never difference made 
Between the ſceptre and the ſpade. 

Ve great-ones, why will ye diſdain: 
To pay your tribute on the plain? 
Why will you place, in lazy pride, 
Your altars near your couches? fide ; 

When from the homelieſt earthen ware 
Are ſent up efferings more ſincere, 
Than where the haughty dutcheſs locks 
Her ſilver vaſe in cedar- box? 

Yet ſome devotion ſtilhre mains 
Among our harmleſs northern ſwains, - 
Whoſe offerings, plar'd in golden ranks,. 
Adorn our cryſtal rivers? hanks ; 

Nor ſeldom grace the flowery downs, 
With fpiral tops and copple- crowns; 
Or gilding in a ſunny morn 

The humble brarches of a thorn. 

So, poets ſing, with golden bough 
The Trojan hero paid his vow. 

Hither, by luckleſs error 1:4, 

The crude conſiſtence oft? I tread : 
Here, when my ſhoes are out of caſe, 
Unweeting gild the tar niſp'd lace; 
Here by the ſacred bramble ting'd, 
My petticoat is doubly fring?d, 

Be witnefs for me, ny mph dvine,. 
I never robb'd thee with deſign: 

Nor will the zealous Hannah pout 
To wath thy injur'd offering out. 

But ſtop, arabitious Muſe, in time, 
Nor dwell on ſubjects too ſublime, 

In vain on lofty heels I tread, 
Aſpiring to exalt my head; 

With hoop expanded wide aud light, 
In vain I tempt too high a flight. 
Me Phebus in a midnight dream 


Accoſting ſaid, #* Go ſhake your cream.“ 


Be humbly minded, know your poſt ; 
Swceten your tea, and watch your toaſt, 
Thee beſt befits a low ly ſtyle ; 

Teach Dennis how to ſtir the g“: 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful ſit, 
Contriving for the pot and ſpit. 

Take down thy proudly ſwelling ſails, 
And rub thy tecth, and pare thy nails: 
At nice -carving ſhew thy wit; 

But ne'er preſume to eat a bit: 


* Ti the bottle, is make butter, 


| Ars, Dixon, tle ſlenſe. Are ten. 


Þ+ The quantity of ale or beer brewed at one time, 
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Turn every way thy watchful eye; 


And every gueſt be ſure to ply: 
Let never at your board be known 
An empty plate, except your own. 
Be theſe thy arts 3 nor higher aim 
Than what befits arural dame, 

But Cloacina, goddeſs bright, 
Sleek claims her as his right; 
And Smedley, flower of all divines, 


| Shall fing the Dean in 8 5881 lines. 


. 
| 


* EST it may more quarrels breed, 
I will never hear you read, 


II. By diſputing, I will never, 

To convince you, once endeavour. 
III. When a paradox you ſtick to, . 
I will never contradict you. 
IV. When I taſk, and you are heedleſs, 

| I will ſhew no anger needleſs. 
V. When your ſpeeches are abſurd, 
I wilt ne%er object a word. 


VI. When you furious argue wrong, 
N T will grieve, and hold my tongue, 


VII. Not a jeſt or humorous ſtory 


Will I ever tell before ye : 
To be chidden for explaining, 


| When you quite miſtake the meanings 


+ VIII. Never more will 1 ſuppoſe, . 


You can taſte my verſe oy proſe, 


IX. You no more at me ſhall fret, 
While I teach, and you forget. 


BY. You ſtall never hear me thunder, 
When you blunder on, and blunder. 


| XI. Shew your poverty of ſpirit. 
| And in dref*s place all your merit; 
Give yourfelf ten thouſand airs; 


| That with me ſhall break no ſquares, 


XII, Never will | give advice, 
Till you plcafe to aik me thrice : 
| Which if you in ſcorn reject, 
Twill be juſt as T expect. 


This we both ſhall hve our ends, 
And continue ſpecial friends. 


; 1 


1730. 


ROM diſtant regions Fortune ſends 
An odd triumvirate of friends; 
Where Phoebus pays a ſcanty Kipend, 
Where never yet a codlin ripen'd : 
Hither the ſrantic goddeſs draws 


Three ſuflerers in a ruin'd cauſe: 


TWELVE ARTICLES. 


THE REVOLUTION AT MARKET-IILE 


ö 
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By faction baniſh'd, here unite, | 

A'Dean®, a Spaniard}, and a Knight Y 

Unite, but on conditions cruel : 

The Dean and.Spaniard find it too well, 

Conde mn d to live in ſervice hard 

On either fide his honour's guard: 

The Dean, to guard his honour's back, 

Muſt build a caſtle at Drumlack ; 

The Spaniard, ſore againſt his will, 

Muſt raiſe a fort at Market=hill. | 

And thus the pair of humble gentry 

At north and /outh are poſted centry ; 

While, in his lordly caſtle fixt, 

The Knight triumphant reigns betwixt : 

And, what the wretches moſt reſent, 

To be his ſlaves, muſt pay him rent; 

Attend him daily as their ch 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 

Ob, Fortune! 'tis a ſcandal for thee 

To ſmile on thoſe who are leaſt worthy : 

Weigh but the merits of the three, | 

His flaves have ten times more than he. 
Proud Baronet of Nova Scotia! 

The Dean and Spaniard muſt reproach ye: 

Of their two fames the world enough rings: 

Where are thy ſervices and ſufferings ? 

What if for nothing ence you kiſt, 

Againſt the grain, a monarch's fiſt? 

What if, among the oourtly tribe, 

You loſt a place, and ſav'd a bribe? 

And then in ſurly mood came here 

To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 

And fierce againſt the Whigs harangu'd? 

You never ventur'd to be hang'd. 

How dare you treat your betters thus? 

Are you to be compar'd with us? 3 
Come, Spaniard, let us from our farms 

Call forth our cottagers to arms; 

Our forces let us both unite, 

Attack the foe at left and right4 

From Market-hilbs exalted head, 

Full nortaward let your troops be led; 

While I from Drapier's mount deſcend, 

And to the ſouth my ſquadrons bend, 

New-river-walk with friendly ſhade 

Shall keep my hoſt in ambuſcade z 

While you, from where the baſon ſtands, 

Shall ſcale the rampart with your bands. 

Nor need we doubt the fort to wan; 

3 hold intelligence within, | 

True, Lady Anne no danger fears, 

Brave as the Upton fan ſhe wears; 

Then, left upon our firſt attack 

Her val ant arm ſhould force us back, 

And we of all our hopes depriv'd; 

I have a ſtratagem contriv'd. 

By theſe embroider'd high-heePd ſhoes 

dhe thall be caught as in a nooſe 3 = 

So well contriv'd her toes to pinch, 

She I not have power to ſtir an inch: 


* Dy, Swift, - 
＋ Col, Harry Leſlie, whe ſer ved ard lived long in 
Fain, See | 
dee p. 399. 
# Sir Artiar Acieſen. 
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| Theſe gaudy ſhoes muſt Hannah place 


Direct before her lady's face; 

The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs 
Admits us in, to ſtorm the fortreſs 3 
While tortur'd Madam bound re mains, 
Like Montezume, in golden chains; 
Or like a cat with walauts ſhad, 


[Stumbling at every ſtep ſhe trod: 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's iſle, 


To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The mimic animal amuſe 3 

They place before him gloves and ſhoes; 
Which when the brute puts awkward en, 


All his agility is gone: 
In vain to friſk or climb he tries; 


The huntſmen ſeize the grinning prize. 
But let us. on our firſt aſſault 


Secure the larder and the vault: 


The valiant Dennis“ you muſt fix on, 
And I 211 engage with Peggy Dixon: 
Then, if we once can ſeize the key 


And cheſt that keeps my lady's tea, 
They muſt ſurrender at diſcretion. 
And, ſoon as we have gain'd poſſeſſion, 
We ill act as other conquerors do, 5 
Divide the realm between us two: 


Then (let me ſee)awe 'Il make the Knight 


Our clerk, for he can read and write; 
But muſt not think, Itell him that, 


Like Lorimer} to wear his hat: 
Yet, when we dine without a friend, 
We N place him at the lower end. 


| Madam, whoſe {kill does all in dreſs lie, 
May ſerve to wait on Mrs. Leſlie; 

| But, left it might not be fo proper 

| That her own maid ſhould over-top her, 


To mortify the creature more, 
We Il take her heels five, inches lower. 


For Hannah, When we have no need of her, 


Twill be our intereſt to get rid of her: 
And, when we execute our plot, 
'Tis beſt to hang her on the ſpot; 


As all your politicians wiſe : 
| Dilpatch the rogues by whom they xiſe. 


T Rt A PD Ly any 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
TOM AND ROBIN. 1730. 


THE F1R6T PART, 


Tm. GAV, Robin, what can Traulus d mean 


By bellowing thus againſt the Dean? 
Why does he call him paltry ſcribbler, 


{ Papiſt, and Jacobite, and Libeler; 


Yet cannot prove. a ſingle fact? | 
Rebin. Forgive him, Tom; his head is crackt, 
T. What miſchief can the Dean have done him, 


That Traulus calls for vengsance on him? 


„ The tells - 
The agent. 
$ Lord Allen, D. &. 


Tie Leuſe-keeper, 
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398 
Why muſt he fputter, ſpawl, and ſlaver it 
In vain againſt the people's favourite? 
Revile that nation-ſaving paper, 
Which gave the Dean the name of Drapier ? 
R. Why, Tom, I think the caſe is plain; 
Party and ſpleen have turn'd his brain, 
T. Such friendſhip never man profeſt, 
The Dean was never ſo careſt; 
For Traulus long his rancour nurs'd, 
Fill, God knows why, at laſt it burſt, 
That elumſy outſide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? 
R. Town, appearances are bad; 
Yet till inſiſt the man is mad. 
T. Yet many a wretch in Bedlam knows 
How to diſtinguiſh friends from toes z 
And, though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
He {till has gratitude and ſap'ence, 
To ſpare the folks that give him hapence ; 
Nor in their eyes at random piſſes, 
But turns aſide like mad Ulyſſes : 
While Travlus all his ordure ſcatters 
To toul the man he chiefly batters, 
Whence come theſe inconſiſtent its ? 
R. Why, Tom, the man has loſt his wits,, 
T. Agreed: and yet, when Towzer ſnaps 
At people's heels with frothy chaps, 
Hangs down his head, and drops his tail, 
To ſay he 's mad, will not avail; 
The neighbours all cry, „Shoot him dead, 
% Hang, drown, or knock him on the head.“ 
So Traulus when he firſt harangu'd, 
I wonder why he was not hang'd; 
For of the two, without diſpute, 
Tower 's the leſs offenſ ve brute. 
R. Tom, you miſtake the matter quite; 
Your barking curs will ſeldom bite; 
And though you hear bim ſtut-tut-tut-ter, 
He barks as faſt as he can utter, | 
He prates in ſpite of all impediment, 
While none believes that what he ſaid he meant 
Puts in his finger and his thumb 
\ To grope for words, and out they come. 
He calls you rogue; there 's nothing in it, 
He fawns upon you in a minute: 
„ Begs lcave to rail, but, dn his blood! 
cc He only meant it for your good: 
ce His friend'aiD was exactly tim'd, 
& He ſhot betore your focs were prim'd. 
c By this contrivance, Mr. Dean, 
« By G—! I I] bring you off as clean—*?? 
Then let him uſe you e er fo rough, 
« ?Twas all for love,” and tha: 's enough, 
But, though he ſputter through a ſetflion, 
It never makes the leaſt impreſſion: 
Whate?er he ſpeaks for madneſs goes, 
With no effect on friends or ſfocs, 
T. The fcrubbieft cur in all the pack 
Can ſet the maſtiff on your back, 
Town, his madneſs is a jeſt, 
If that were all, But he's poſſeſt, 
Incarnate with a thouſand imps, 
To work whoſe ends his maducſs pimps; 


* This is the uſual excuſe of Tranlus, quhen f 
ab::ſes you to others without frovecatin, 
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Who vr eack firing and wire preſide, 


Fill every pipe, each motion guide; 
Directing every vice we find 

In Scripture, to the devil aſſign'd; 
Sent trom the dark infer; a] region, 

In him they lodge, and make him Jeg ier. 
Of br ethren he 's a fal e accuſer 1, , 

A ſlanderer, traitor, and ſequeer ; 

A fawning, baſe, trepanning liar ; 

The marks peculiar of his ſir, 

Or, grant him but a drone at bet, 

A drone can raiſc a borget's neſt. 

The Dean had felt their ſtings before z 
And muit their malice neꝰer give oer? 
Still Warm and buzz about his noſe ? 
But Ireland's friends ne%er wanted foes, 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, 

| When wanted by his country molt ; 
Pervertely cones in evil times, 

Where virtues are imputed crimes, 

klis guilt is clear, the proofs are pregnant; 
A traitor to the vice regnant. 

What ſpirit, Gnce the world began, 
Could a/<voys bear to rite with mun? 
Which God pronounc'd, he never would, 
And ſoon convinc*d them by a flood. 
Yet ſtill the Dean on freedom raves 3 
His ſpirit always ſtrives with ſlaves. 
*T1s time at laſt to ſpare his ink, 

And let them rot, or hang, or fink, 


——_—K__— 
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THE SECOND PART, 
RAULUS, of amphibious breed, 
4 Motley fruit of mungrel ſeed ; 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the te exhal'd from dung: 
Think on every vice in both; 
Look on him, and ſee their growth, 
View him on the mother's de, 
FilPd with falſehood, ſplcen, and pride, 
Poſitive and overbearing, 
Changing ſtill, and! ill adhering 3 
Zpiteful, peeviſſ, rude, untoward, 
Fierce in tongue, in heart a coward: 
Wen his friends he moſt is hard on, 
Cringing comes to beg their pardon 
Reputation ever tearing, | 
Ever deareſt friendſhip ſwearing; 
Judgment weak, and paſſion ſtrong, 
Always various, always wrong; 
Provocation never Waits, 
Where he loves, or where he hates, 
Talks whate%er comes in his head; 
Wiſt. es it were all unſaid. 
Let me now the vices trace, 
From the f.:ther?s ſcoundrel race. 
Who could give the looby ſuch airs ? 
Were they maſons, were they butcher: # 
Herald, lend the Muſe an anſwer 


From his aravus and grandiire ; 
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This was dextrous at his trowel, 
That was bred to kill a cow well: 
Heace the greaſy clumſy mien 
In his dreſs and figure ſeen; 
Hence the mean aud ſordid ſoul, 
lie his body, rank and foul; 
Hence that Wild ſuſpicious peep, 
lie a rogue that ſteals a ſheep ; 
Hence be learnt the WR guile, 
How to cut your throat and ſmile ; 
like a butcher, doom d for Bf. 
lu his mouth to wear his Ae; 
Hence he draws his daily food 
from his tenants? vital blood, 
Laitly, let his gifts be try'd, 
Borrow*d-from the maſons fide 3 
dome perhaps may think him able 
Ia the {tate to build a Babel; 
Could we place him in a Ration 
To deftroy the old foundation, 
True inde:d, I ſhould be gladder, 
Could he l-arn to mount a /adder, 
May he at his latter end 
Mount alive, and dead deſcend ! 
In him tell me which prevail, 
Female vices moſt, or male ? 
What produc'd him, can you tell? 
Human race, or /mps of fell? 


ROBIN AND HARRYE®, 


* to beggars, with a curſe, 
Throws the laſt ſhilling in his purſe; 
Ind, when the coachman comes for pay, 
The rogue muſt call another day. 

Grave Harry, when the poor are preſſing, 
(tives them a penny, and God's blcating 3 
But, always careful of the main, 

With two-pence left, walks home in rain. ; 

Robin. from noon to night, will prate, 
Runs-out in tongue, as in eſtate: 

\rd, ere a twelve month and a day, 

hell not have one new thing to ſay. 

Much talking is not Harry's vice; 

le need not tell a ſtory ties: 

Ard, it he always be fo thriſty, 

il fund may laſt to five and fifty. 
It ſo fell out, that cautious Harry, 

A ſoldiers uſe, for love muſt marry, 

\ud, with his dame, the ocean croſt ; 

(All for Love, or the World well Loſt !) 

pairs a cabin gone to rum, 

lat big enough to ſtelter two in; 

Adin his houſe, if any body come, 

Will make them welcome to his modicum; 

Mbere Goody Julia milks the coẽws, 

Aud boils potatoes for her ſpouſe; 

5 (earns his hoſe, or mends his breeches, 
ile Harry 's fencing up his ditches, 


Mo 
* 


"ſh ſervace, Se above, P. 397. 


* Sens of Pr. Teſte. Harry war @ clone! in the 
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| Robin, who ne'er his mind could fix 
To live withont a coach and fix, 

To patch his broken fortunes, found 
A miſtreſs worth i.ve thouſand pound 
Swears he could get her in an hour, 
| If Gaffer Harry would endow her; 
| And ſell, to pacify his wrath, | 
A birtl=right for a meſs of broth, 

' Young Harry, as all Europe knows, 

Was long the quinteſſence of beaux; 

But, when eſpous'd, he ran the fate 
That muſt attend the marry'd ſtate; 
From gold brocade and ſhinirg armour, 

Was meta morphos'd to a farmer'; 

His grazier's coat with dirt beſmear'd; 


Nor twice a week will ſtave his beard. 


Old Robin, all his youth a ſloven, 


At fifty-two, when he grew loving, 
Clad in a coat of paduaſoy, 

A flaxen wig, and waiſtcoat gay, 

Pow der'd from ſhoulder down to flank, 
In courtly ſtyle addreſſes Frank; 
Twice ten years older than his wife: 
Is doonv'd to be a beau for life; 
Supplying thoſe defects by dreſs, 
Which I muſt leave the world to gueſs. 


— 


—— 


TO BETTY THE GRIZETTI 


1730. 

UEEN of wit and beauty, Betty ! 
Never may the Muſe forget ye: 
How thy face charms every ſhepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard ! 

And thy freckled neck, diſplay'd, 
Envy breeds in every maid, 

Like a fly-blown cake of tallow, 

Or on parchment ink turn'd yellow; 
Or a tawny ſpeckled pippin, 
ShrivePd with a winter's keeping. 
And, thy beauty thus diſpatch'd, 
Lef me praiſe thy wit unmeteh'd. 
Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 


| 'Evermore thy tongue ſupply. 


And thy memory is loaded 

With old ſcraps from plays exploded: 
Stock'd with repartees and jokes, 
Suited to all chriſtian folks; 

Shreds of wit, and ſenſeleſs rhymes, 
Blunder*d out a thouſand times. 

Nor wilt thou of giits be ſparing, 
Which can ne'er be worſe ior wearing: 
Picking wit among collegians, 

In the play-houſe upper regions; 
Where, in eighteen-penny gallery, 
Iriſh nymphs learn Iriſh raillery : 

But thy merit is thy failing, 

And thy raillery is railing. 

Thus with talents well endued 

To be ſcurrilous and rude ; 

When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 


Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout : | 
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This among Hibernian aſſes 
For ſheer wit and humour paſſes. 
Thus indulgent Chloe, bit, 
Swears you have a world of wit, 


DEATH AND DAPHNE. 
TO AN AGREEABLE YOUNG LADY, 


BUT EXTREMELY LEAN, 


i Þ is ro went upon 2 ſolemn day 
At Pluto's hall his court to pay: 
The phantom, baving humbly kiſt 
His griſly monarchs ſooty fit, 
Prelented him the weekly bills a 
Of doctors, fevers, plagues, and pills. 
Pluto, obſerving ſince the peace 
The burial- article decreaſe, 
And, vext to ſee affairs miſcarry, 
Declar*d in council, Death muſt marry; 
Vow?2d he no longer could ſupport 
Old batchelors e his court; 
The intereſt of his realm had need 
That Death ſhould get a numerous breed; 
Yourg Deathlings, who, by practice made 
Proficient in their father's trade, 
With colonies might ſtock around 
His large dominions under ground. 

A conſult of coquettes below 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau: 
From her own head Megzra takes 
A periwig of twiſted ſnakes ; 
Which in the niceſt faſhion enrl'd 
(Like refers of this upper world), 
With flour of ſulphur powder'd well, 
That graceful on his ſr oulders fell; 
An adder of the ſable kind 8 
In line direct hung down behind 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
(lubb'd for a ſeather to his hat; 
His coat, an uſurer's velvet pall, 
Bequeath'd to Pluto, corpſe and all. 
But, loth his perſon to expoſe 
Bare, like a car caſe pickt by crows, 
A lawyer oer his hands and face 
Stuck artfully a parchment-caſe, 
No new- fluxt rake ſhevd fairer fin 
Nor Phyllis after ly ing-in. 
With ſnuff was fill'd his eþon box 
Of ſnin- bones rotted by the pox, 
Nine ſpirits of blaſpheming fops 
With aconite anoint his chops; h 
And give him words of dreadful ſounds, 


Cit dn his blood! and bed and W- ds 


Thus furni? d out, he ſent his train | 
To take a houſe in Warwick-lane : 
"The facu/ty, his humble friends, 
A complimental meſſage ſends : 

Their preſident in ſcarlet gown 
Harangu'd, and welcom'd him to town. 
But Death had bufineſs to diſpatch; 

His mind was running on his match. 
And, hearing much of Daphne's fame, 
His majeſty of terrers Camicy 
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Fine as a colonel of the guards, 
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To viſt where ſhe ſate at cards; 
She, as he came into the room, 


Thought him Adonis in his bloom, 
And now her heart with pleaſure jumps; 
{ She ſcarce remembers what is trumps; 


For ſuch a ſhape of fkin and bone 
Was never ſeen, .except her own : 


Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and ſnout, 


Her pocket-glaſs drew ſlily out:; 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As juſt the counterpart of his. 


She darted many a private glance, 


And freely made the firſt advance ; 
Was of her beauty grown ſo vain, 


She doubted not to win the /h. 


Nothing ſte thought could ſooner gain him, 
Than with her wit to entertain him. 


She aſk'd about her friends below; 
] This meagre fop, that batter'd beau: 


Whether lome late departed toaſts 


Had got gallants among the ghoſts ? 


If Chloe were a ſt.arper ſtill 
As great as ever at quadrifle ? N 
(The ladies there muſt needs be rocks; 
For cards, we know, are Pluto's books !) 
If Florimel had found her love, 
For whom ſhe hang'd herſelf above? 
How oft? a week was kept a hall 
By Proſerpine at Pluto's hall? 
She fancied thoſe Elyſan ſhades 
The ſweeteſt place for maſquerades : 
How pleaſant, on the banks of Styx, 
To troll it in a coach and fix! ! 

What pride a female heart inflames ! 
| How endleſs are ambitioys aims! 


I Ceaſe, haughty nymph ; the Fates decree 


Death muſt not be à ſpouſe for thee : 
For, when by chance the meagre ſhade 
Upon thy hand his finger laid, . 
hy hand as dry and cold as lead, 

His matrimonial ſpirit fled ; 

| He felt about his heart a damp, 
That quite extinguiſh*d Cupid's lamp: 
Away the frighted ſpectre ſcuds, 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds, 
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APHNE knows, with equal eaſe, 

/ How to vex, and how to pleaſe ; 
But the folly of her ſex 

Makes her ſole delight to vex. 

{ Never woman more devis'd 

| Surer ways to be deſpis'd : 

Paradox weakly wielding, 

Always conquer'd, never yielding. 

To diſpute, her chief delight, 

With not one opinion right: 

Thick her arguments ſhe lays on, 

And with cavils combats reaſon; 

1 Anſwers in decifive way, 

Never bears what you can ſay: 

Still her odd perverſeneſs ſhows, 

| Chiefly where ſhe nothing knows; 
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4nd, where ſhe is moſt familiar, 

Always pee viſher and fillier ; | 

All her ſpirits in a flame, 

When ſhe knows ſne 's moſt to blame. 
Send me hence ten thoufand miles, 


From a face that always ſmiles: / 


None could ever act that part, 

But a Fury in her heart. 

Ye who hate ſuch inconſiſtence, 

To be eaſy, keep your diſtance; | 
Or in folly {till befriend her, - 
But have no concera to mend her. 
Loſe not time to contradict her, 

Nor endeavour to convict her, 

Never take it in your thought, 

That ſhell own, or cure a fault, 
Into contradiction warm her; 

Then, perhaps, you may reform her: 
Only take this rule along, 

Always to adviſe her wrong; 

And reprove her when ſhe 's right; 
te may then grow wiſe for ſpight. 

No—that ſcheme will ne%er ſucceed, 
She has better learnt her creed: 

She 's too cunning, and too ſkilful, 

When to yield, and when be wilful. 
Nature holds her forth two mirrors, 

One for truth, and oge for errors : 

That looks hideous, fierce, and frightful; 
This is flattering and delightful : 

That ſhe throws away as foul z 

dus by this, to dreſs her ſoul. 

Thus you have the caſe in view, 
Dwphne, *twixt the Dean and you. 
Heaven forbid he ſhould deſpiſe thee ! 
But will never more adviſe thee. 


„ 


THE PHEASANT AND THE LARK. 
A TABLE, EY DR, DELANY, 1739, 


“ Quis iniquæ 
Jam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat ſe ?? 


FEE Jov. 
F ancient times, as bards indite, 
(It clerks have conn'd the records right) 
Feacock reignꝰd, whoſe glorious ſway 
Us lubje&ts with delight obey : 
His tail waz beauteous to behold, 
leplete with goodly eyes and gold 
(Fur emblem of that monarch's guiſe, 
Vhoſe train at once is rich and wiſe). 
And princely ruled he many regions, 
Md ftatefmen wiſe, and valiant legions, 
A Pheaſant Lord &, above the reſt, 
ing every grace and talent bleſt, 
5 ſent to ſway, with all his ſill, 
te ſceptre of a neighbouring hill}, 
o elence was to him unknown, 
an al the arts were all his own : 
1a the living learned read, 
Ugh more delighted with the dead: 
Lord Carteret, bs eute | 
Pw gy et, lard lieutenant of Feland. 


«1 


For birds, if ancient tales be true, 

Had then their Popes and Homers too, 
Could read and write in proſe and verſe, 
And ſpeak like #**, and build like Pearce“. 
He knew their voices, and their wings ; 
Who ſmootheſt ſoars, who ſweeteſt tings 
Who toils with il|-fledg*d pens to climb, 
And who attain'd the true ſublime :; 

Their merits he could well deſcry, 

He had ſo exquiſite an eye ; 

And when that fail'd, to ſhew them clear, 
He had as exquiſite an ear. 


It chanc'd,” as on a day be ftray'd, 


Peneath an Academic ſhade, 


He lik'd, amidſt a thouſand throats, 


The wildneſs of a Woodlar&s7 notes, 

And ſearch'd, and ſpy?d, and ſeiz'd his game, 
And took him home, and made kia tame; 
Found him on trial true and able, 

So cheer'd and fed him at bis table. 

Here ſome ſhrewd critick finds I'm caught, 
And cries out, “Better fed than taught“ 
Then jeſts on game and tame, and reads 


And jeſts; and ſo my tale proceeds. 


Long had he ſtudy'd in the Wood, 
Converſing with the wiſe and good; 
His foul with harmony inſpir'd, 
With love of truth and virtue fir'd: 
His Brethren's good and Maker's praiſe 
Were all the ſtudy of his lays ; 
Were all his ftudy in retreat, „ 
And now employ'd him with the Great, 
His friendſhip was the ſure reſort 
Of all the wretched at the Court ; 
But chiefly merit in diftreis 
His greateſt bleſſing was to bleſ-,— 

This £524 him in his Patron's breaſt, 
But fir'd with envy all the reſt: | 
I mean that noiſy craving crew, 
W ho round the Court inceſſant fle, 
And prey?d like rooks, by pairs and dozens, 
To fil the maws of ſons ad coubns ; : 
6 Unmovy'd their heart, and child their blood, 
« To every thought of common good, | 
« Confining every hope and care“ 
To their on low eentrattcd ſphere, 
Theſe ran him down with ceaſeleſs cry, 
Bnt found it hard to tell you why, 
Till his cwn worth and wit ſupply'd 
Suffcient matter to deride : 
« *Tis Envy*'s ſafeſt, ſureit rule, 


c To hide her rage in ridiculz ; 


« The vulgar eye ſhe beſt beguiles, 

c When all her ſnakes are deck'd with ſmiles ;' 
Sardonic ſmiles, by rancour rais'd ! 

© Tormented moſt when ſee ming pleas?d!2? 
Their ſpight had more than half expir'd, 

Had he not wrote what all admir'd ; 


What morſels bad their malice wanted, 


But that le built, and plann'd, and planted ! 


* 4 famons modern architect. 
T Dr. Delary. 
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What then could make their rage run mad? 


Alike abuſive and erroneous, 
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* 
How had his ſenſe and learning griev'd them, 
But that his charity reliev'd the m 
« At higheſt Worth dull Malice reaches, 
« As ſlugs pollute the faireſt peaches : 
e Envy defames, as harpies vile 
c Devour the food they firſt delle. 
Now aſk the fruit of all his favour— 
« He was not hitherto a ſaver” — 


« Why what he Jed, not what he had. 
What tyrant e'er invented ropes, 
« Or racks, or rods, to puniſh hopes? 
« TH inheritauce of Hope and Fame \ 
« Is ſeldom Earthly Wiſdom's aim; 
« Or, if it were, is not ſo ſmall,” 
« But there is room enough for all.” 
If he but chance to breathe a ſong 
(He ſeldom ſang, and never long) 3 
'The noiſy, rude, malignant croud, 
W here it was high, pronounc'd it loud : 
Plain Truth was Pride; and what was ſillier, 
Eaſy and Friendly was Familiar, 
Or, if he tun'd his lofty lays, 
With ſole mn air to Virtue's praiſe, 


They call'd it hoarſe and unharmonious : 
Yet ſo it was to ſouls like theirs, 
Tuneleſs as Abel to the Bears ! 
A Rook# with harſh malignant caw 
Began, was follow'd by a Daw+F © 
(Though ſome, who would be thought to know, 
Are poi tive it was a Crow); 
Jack Daw was ſeconded by Tit, 
Tom Tit could write, and ſo he writ 3 
A tribe of tuneleſs praters follow, 
The Jay, the Magpie, and the Swallow; 
And twenty more their throats let lnoſe, 
Down to the witleſs waddling Gooſe. 
Some pick'd at him, ſome flew, ſome flutter'd, 


Some kiſsd, ſome ſcream'd, and others mutter'd: 


The Crow, on carrion wont to feaſt, 

The Carrion Crow condemn'd his taſte: 
The Rook in earneſt too, not joking, 
Swore all his ſinging was but Eroaking. : 

Some thought they meant to ſhew their wit, 

Might think ſo ſtill “ but that they writ®P— 
Could it be ſpight or envy ?—« No— _ 

« Who did no ill, could have no foe, Y— 

So Wiſe Simplicity efteem'd, . 

Jung otherwiſe True Wiſdom deem'd; 
This queſtion rightly underſtood, 

«« What more provokes than doing good? 

&« A ſoul ennobled and refin'd 

C Reproaches every baſer mind: 

« As ſtrains exalted and melodious 

« Make every meaner muſck odious..— 

At length the Nightingale & was heard, 

For voice and wiſdom long rever'd, 
Efeenvd of all the wiſe and good, b 

The Guardian Genius of the wood. 

He long in diſcontent retir'd, To 

Yet not obſcur'd, but more admir'd; 


* Dr. T „ + Right Hen. Rich. Tig he. 


+ Dr, Ster idan. Dean Swift, 


POEM 8. 


His brethrer's ſervile ſouls diſdaining, 
He liv'd indignant and complaining : 
They now afreſh provoke his choler 
(It ſeems the Lark had been his ſcholar, 
A favourite ſcholar always near him, 


And oft had wak'd whole nights to hear him): 


Enrag*d he canvaſſes the matter, 
Expoſes all their ſenſeleſs chatter, 
Shews him and them in fuch a light, 


| As more enflames, yet quells their ſpight. 


They hear his voice, and frighted fy, 

For rage had rais'd it very high ; 

Sham'd by the wiſdom of his Notes, 

They hide their heads, and huſh their throats, 


—ͤ — 
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ANSWER TO DR, DELANY?'S FABLE 
OF THE | 


 PHEASANT AND THF LARK, 


N ancient times, the wiſe were able 

In proper terms to write a'fable : 
Their tales would always juſtly ſuit 
The characters of every brute. 
The aſs was dull, the lion brave, 
The ſtag was ſwift, the fox # knave; 
The daw a thief, the ape a droll ; 
The hound would ſcent, the wolf would prole; 
A pigeon would, if ſhown by Zſop, 


| Fly from the hawk, or pick his peaſe up. 


Far otherwiſe a great Divine 

Has learnt his Fables to re fine: 

He jumbles men and birds together, 

As if they all were of a feather : 

You ſee him fr the peacock bring, 
Againſt all rules, to be a king 

That in his tail he wore his eyes, 

By which he grew both rich aad wiſe, 
Now, pray, obſerve the Doctor's choice, 
A peacock choſe for flight and voice: 
Did ever mertal ſee a peacock 

Attempt a flight above a haycock ? 

And for his finging, Doctor, yeu know, 


| Himſelf complain'd of it to Juno. 


He ſqualls ia ſuch a helliſh noiſe, 
It frightens all the village boys. 

This peacock kept a ſtanding force, 

In regiments of foot and horſe 

Had ſtateſmon too of every kind, 

Who waited on his eyes behind 

(And this was thought the higheſt poſt; 
For, rule the rump, you rule the roaſt). 
The Dod or names hut one at preſent, 
And he of all birds was a pheaſant. 
This pheaſant was a man of wit, 

Could read all books were ever writ; 
And, when among companions privy, 
Could quote you Cicero and Livy. 
Birds, as he ſays, and I allow, 

Were ſcholars then, as we are now: 
Could read all volumes up to folios, 
And feed on fricaſſees and olios, 

This Pheaſant, by the Peacook's will, 
Was Viceroy of a neighbouring hill: 
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aud, as he wander'd in his Park, 

He chanc*d to ſpy a Clergy Lark; 

Was taken with his perſon outward, 

do prettily he pick'd a cow- -: 

Then in a net the Pheaſant caught him, 
And in his palace fed and taught him. 
The moral of the Tale is pleaſant, 

Fimfelf the lark, my Lord the pheaſant: 
A lark he is, and ſuch a lark 

As never came from Noah's ark: 

And though he had no other notion, 

But building, planning, and devotion; 
Though *tis a maxim you muſt know, 

V4 ko dbes no ill, can have no foe ; 

Y:t how ſhall J expreſs in words 

"The tirange ſtupidity of hirds? 

This Lark was bated in the wood, 

Becauſe he did his brethren good, 

ut laſt the Nightingale comes in, 

To hold the Doctor by the chin: 

We all can find out what he means, 

The worſt of diſaffected Deans ; 

Whoſe wit at beſt was next to none, 

And now that little next is gone. 

Arainſt the Court is always blabbing, 
And calls the Senate-houſe a Cabin; 

go dull, that, but for ſpleen and ſpite, 
We ne'er ſhout know that be could write; 
Who thinks the nation always err'd, 
Becauſe himſelf is not preferr'd : 

His heart is through his Libel ſeen, 

Nor could his malice ſpare the Queen; 
Who, had ſhe known his vile behaviour, 
V ould ne'er have own him ſo much favour, 
A noble Lord® hath told his pranks, 

And well deſerves the nation's thanks. 
Ob! would the Senate deign to ſhow 
Reſentment on this public.Foe 3 

Our Nightingale might fit a cage, 


"There let him ſtar ve, and vent his rage; 


Cr, would they but in fetters bind 


This enemy of human-kind! 


Parmonious Coffee, ſhow thy zeal, 
Toy champion for the common-weal: 
Nor on a theme like this repine, 
For once to wet thy pen divine: 
Beſtow that Libeler a laſh, | 
Who daily vends ſeditious traſh; 
ho dares revile the nation's wiſdom, 
But in the praiſe of virtue is dumb: 
That Seribbler laſh, who neither knows 
The turn of verſe, nor fyle of proſe ; 
Whoſe malice, for the worſt? of ends, 
Would have us loſe our Engliſh friends; 
Who never had one public thought, 

or ever gave the poor a groat. 
One clincher more, and 1 have done, 
lend my Jabours with a pun. 
Jove ſend this Nightingale may fall, 
Who ſpends his day and Night in gall ! 


L. Allen, the ſame who is meant by Traulus, D. S. 


7 4 Dublin Garretteer. 


See a new ſong en à ſediticus pamphlet, p. 310. * The date and hero of this poem are varus, N. 
Vor. V. | : 


So, Nightingale and Lark, adieu; 
I ſee the greateſt owls in you 
That ever ſcreecht, or ever few, 


n 


ON THE IRISH CLUB, 


din paltry underlings of ſtate; 

Ye ſenators, who love to prate; 
Ye raſcals of inferior note, 

Who for a dinner ſell a vote; 

Ye pack of p2ni:onary peers, 

W hoſe fingers itch tor poets* ears; 

Ye biſhops far remov'd from ſaints 3 
Why all this rage? Why theſe complaints? 
Why againſt printers all this noiſe ? 
This ſummoning of blackguard boys? 
Why fo ſagacious in your gueſſes ? 
Your effs, and tees, and arrs, and eſſes? 
Take my advice; to make you ſafe, _ 
I know a ſhorter way by half. 

The point is plain : remove the cauſe 3 
Defend your liberties and laws, 


Be ſometimes to your country true, 


Have once the public good in view: 
Bravely deſpiſe Champagne at Court, 

And chooſe to dine at home with Port: 
Let Prelates, by their good behaviour, 
Convince us they believe a Saviour; 

Nor ſell what they ſo dearly bought, | 
This country, now their own, for nought. 
Neꝰ er did a true ſatirie Muſe 

Virtue or Innocence ahuſe 

And tis againſt poetic rules 

To rail at men by nature fools : 

But * #* $ * * * * * 

* R M K * R * K * * 
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THE PROGRESS OF MARRIAGE®, 


TATIS SU fifty-two, 
4 A*rich Divine* began to woo 
A handſome, young, imperious girl, 
Nearly related to an Earl. 
Her parents and her friends conſent, 
The couple tc the temple went : 
They firit invite the Cyprian queen; 
Twas anſwer'd, „ She would not be ſeen 
The Graces next, and all the Muſes, 
Were bid in form, but ſent excuſes, 
Juno attended at the porch, 
With farthing-candle for a torch ; 
White miſtreſs Iris held her train, 
The faded bow diſtilling rain. 
Then Hebe came, and took her place, 
But ſpew'd no more than half ker face. 

Whatc'er thoſe dire forebodings meant, 

In mirth the wedding-day was ſpent 3 - + 
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The wedding-day, you take me right, 

I promiſe nothing for the night. 

The Bridegroom, dreſt to make a figure, 

Aſſumes an artificial vigour 

A flouriſh'd night-cap on, to grace 

His ruddy, wrinkled, ſmiling face 

Like the faint red upon a pippin, 

Half witherfd by a winter's keeping. 
And thus ſet out this happy pair, 

The Swain is rich, the Nymph is fair; 

But, what I gladly would forget, l 

The Swain is old, the Ny mph coquette, 

Both from the goal together ſtart, 

Scarce run a ſtep before they part; 

No common hgament that binds 

The various textures of their minds 

Their thoughts and actions, hopes and fears, 

Leſs correſponding than their years. 

Her ſpouſe de ſires his coffee joon, 

She riſes to her tea at noon, 

While he goes out to cheapen books, 

She at her glaſs eonſults her looks; 

While Betty 's buzzing in her ear, 


Lord, what a dreſs theſe parſons wear! 


So odd a choice how could ſhe mae ! 

Wiſh*d him a colonel for her ſake. 

Then, on her fingers? ends, ſhe counts, 

Exact, to what his age amounts. 

The Dean, ſhe heard her uncle ſay, 

Is ſixty, if he be a day; 

His ruddy cheeks are no diſguiſe; 

You ſee the crows-ſeef round his eyes, 
At one ſhe rambles to the ſhops, 

To cheapen tea, and talk with fops 

Or calls a council of her maids, | 

And tradeſmen, to compare brocadles. 

Her weighty morning-butmeſs oer, 

Sits down to dinner juſt at four; 

Minds nothing that is done or ſaid, 

Her evening-work ſo fills her head, 

The Dean, who us'd to dine at one, 

Is maukiſh, and his ſtomach gone; 


Looks like the chaplain of his houſhold ; 


| Beholds her, from the chaplain's place, 


In French vrocades, and Flanders lace ; 
He wonders what employs ber brain, 
But never aſks, or aſks in vain; 
His mind is full of other cares, 
And, in the ſneaking parſen's airs, 
Computes, that half a pariſh dues 
Wilt hardly find his wile in ſhoes, 
Canſt thou imagine, dull Divine, 
»* Twill gain her love, to make her tne ? 
Hath ft.e no other wants beſide ? 
You raiſe defire, as well as pride, 
Enticing coxcombs to adore, 
And teach her to deſpiſe thee more, 
If in her coach ſhe N co::deſcend 
To place him at the hinder end, 
Her hoop is hoift above his noſe, 
His odious gown would foil her cloaths ; 
And drops him at the church, to pray, 
While ſhe drives on to ſee the play. 
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In thread-bare gown, would ſcarce a louſe hold, 


P O E M 8. 


He, like an orderly Divine, 

Comes home a quarter after nine, 
And meets her haſting to the ball: 
Her chairmen puſh him from the wall. 
He enters in, and walks up ſtairs, 
And calls the ſamily to prayers ; 
Then goes alone to take his reſt 

In bed, where he can ſpare her beſt, 
At five the footmen make a din, 
Her Ladyſhip is juſt come in; 

The maſquerade began at two, 

She ſtole away with much ado z 
Ard ſtall be chid this afternoon, 

For leaving company ſo ſoon ; 

She 21] ſay, and ſhe may truly ſay it, 
She can't abide to ſtay out late. 

But now, though ſcarce a twelve month marry'g, 
Poor Lady Jane has thrice miſcarry?d : 
The cauſe, alas, is quickly gueſt ; 

The town has whiſper*d round the jeſt, 
Think on ſome remedy in time, 
You find his Reverence paſt his prime, 
Already dwirdled to a lathz; - 
No other way buf try the Bath. 

For Venns, riſing from the ocean, 
Infus'd a ſtrong proliftc potion, 
That mix'd with Achelous' ſpring, 
The vor ned flood, as poets ſing, 
Who, with an Engliſn beauty ſmitten, 
Ran under-ground from Greece to Britain; 
The genial virtue with him brought, . 


And gave the Nymph a plenteous draught; 


Then fled, and left his horn behind, - 
For huſbands paſt their youth to find : 
The Nymph, who ſtill with paſſion burn'd, 
Was to a boiling fountain turn'd, 
Where childleſs wives croud every morn, 
To drink in Achelous” horn. 
And here the ſather often gains 
That title by another's pains, 
Hither, though much : gainſt thergraing 
The Dean has carry*d Lady Jane. 
He, for a while, would not conſent, 
But vow'd his money all was ſpent : 
His money ſpent ! a clowniſh reaſon ! 
And mutt my Lady flip her ſ-aſon ? 
The Doctor, with a double fee, 
Was brib'd to make the De n agree, 
Here all diverf:ons of the place 
Are proper in my Lady's cafe : 
With which ſhe paticatly complies, 
Merely becauſe her friends adviſe; 
H13 money and her time employs 
In muſick, raffling-rooms, and toys; 
Or in the Croſs- bath ſeeks an heir, 
Since others oft' have found one there, 
Where if the Dean by chance appears, 


It ſhames his ca ſſock and his years, 


He keeps his diftance in the gallery, 
Till baniſh*d by ſome coxcomb's ra llery 3 
For *twould his character expoſe, 
To bathe among the belles and beaux. 

So have I ſeen, within a pen, 


Young ducklings foſter'd by a hen 


Ol eig. 
He die: 
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But, when let out, they run and muddle, 
As inſtinct leads them, in a puddle ; 
Th: ſober hen, not born to ſwim, 

With mournful note clucks round the brim. 
The Dean, with all his beſt endeavougg 
Getz not an hcir, but gets a fever. 2 

à victim to the laſt eſſays 

ol vigour in declining days, 

He dies, and leaves his mourning mate 

(What could he leſs? ) his whole eſtate. 
The widow gocs through all her forms: 

New lovers now will come in ſwarms. 

Oh, may I ſee her toon diſpenſing 

Her favours to ſome broken enſign! 

Him let her marry, for his face, 

Aud only coat of tarniſh'd lace ; 

To turn her naked out of doors, 

And ſpend her jointure on his Whores; 

But, for a parting preſent, leave her 

A rooted pox to laſt for ever! 


AN EXCELLENT NEW BALLAD; 


OR, THE 
TRUE ENGLISH DEAN 
TO BE HANGED FOR A BAPE. 


1739. 


I, 
(J*® brethren of England, who love us ſo 


dear | 
And in all they do for us ſp kindly do mean, - 
(A bleſſing upon them J) have ſeat us this year, 


For the good of oux church, a true Engliſh | 


Dean. 
A holier prieſt neꝰer was wrapt up in crape; 
The worſt you can ſay, he commit ted a rape. 


IT. f 
ln his journey to Dublin, he lighited at Cheſter, 


And there he grew fond of another man's wile; 


Burit into her chamber, and would have careſs'd 

her; . 

But ſhe valued her honour 

her life. 7 

de buſtled and ſtruggled, and made her eſcape 
10 à room full of gueſts, for fear of a rape. 


{ 


The Dean he purſued, to recover his game; 
And now to attack her again he prepares : 

But the company ttood in defence of the dame, 
They cudgel'd, and cuft d him, and kicbꝰd him 
down ſtairs. 

15 Deanſhip was now in a damnable ſcrape, 

Aud this was no time for committing a rape. 


| IV. 
To Dublin he comes, to the bagnio he goes, 
And orders che landlord to bring bim a whore; 
9 icruple came on him, his gown to expoſe, 
a Twas what all his life he had practis'd before. 
© bad made himſelf drunk with the juice of the 
grape, 
Aud got a good clap, but committed no rape, 


* Sawbridge, Dean of Ferns, F. 


much more than 
d 


4 


rr 3 


f V. 

The Dean, and his landlord a jolly comrade, 
Reſolv'd for a icrtnight to ſwim in delight; 
For why, Fr had both been brought up to the 
trade 
Of drinking all day, and of whoring all night. 
His landlord was ready his Deanſhip to ape 

la every debauch but committing a rape, 

; YL 
This Proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 

In church and in {tate was of principles ſound; 
Was truer than Steele to the Hanover line, 
And griev'd that a Tory ſhould live above 


ground, 
Shall a ſubject ſo loyal be hang'd by the nape, 
For no other crime but committing a rape ? 
VII. 


* 


dem, 
Each prieſt had a concuhine, ure eccle/ie ; 
Who d be Dean of Fernes without a commendam? 
And precedents we can produce, if it pleaſe 


ye: 
Then why ſhould the Dean, when whoxes are ſo 
cheap, 5 . 
Be put to the peril and toll of a rape 2 
| | N | 
I fortune ſhould pleaſe but to take ſuch a 
crotchet : "> 
(To thee I apply, great Smedley”s ſucceſſor) 
To give thee /ucpn ſleeves, a mitre, and rocket, 
Whom wouldit thou reſemble 2? I leave thee a 
gueſſer. | 
But I only behold thee in Atherton's* ſhape, 
For ſedemy hang'd ; as thou for a rape. 
55 I; | 
Ah! doſt thou not envy the brave colonel Chartres, 
Condemn'd for thy crime at threeſcore- and- 
ten? 
To hang him, all England would lend him their 
garters; 
Yet he lives, and is ready to raviſh again, 
Then throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, 
For thou haſt not a groat to atone for a rape. 
The Dean he was ved that his whores were fo 
willing : g 
He long'd for a girl that would ſtruggle and 
1 | 
He $av;it.d her fairly, and ſav'd a good ſhilling 3 
ut here was to pay the devil and all. | 
His trouble and ſorrows now come in a heap, 
And hang'd he muſt be for committing a rape. 
LE £ 


* << 583 @ 


Nor would there be need of a ſtrong hempen cape 
Ty'd round the Dean's. neck for committing 3 


rape. 


| * A b;ſhop of Water ford, of infamous character, N 


495 


By old Popiſh canons, as wiſe men have penn'd _ 
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406 S WIT IT'S 


XII. 
Our Church and our State dear England main- 
7 tains, 
For which all true Proteſtant hearts ſhould be 
glad: 
She ſends us our Biſhops, and Judges, aud 
> Deans; 
And better would give us, if better the had. 
But, lord! how the rabble will ſtare, and will 


Fe | 2 
When the good Englith Dean is hang d up tor a 
rape! 


ON STEPHEN DUCK, 
THE THRESHER AND FAVOURITE POET. 
A QUIBBLING EPIGRAM, 1730. 


HE threſper Duck could oer the Queen pre- 

. vail ; 7 
The proverb ſays, ue fence againſt a. fl. 
From threſhing corn he turns to g 72 his brains; 
For which her Majeſty allows him grains. 1 
Though tis confeft, that thoſe who ever ſaw 
His poems, think them all not worth a //r«w / 

Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing 

Rubble ! 

Thy toll is leſſen'd, and thy profits double, 


Ce 


— or 


THE LADY'S DRESSING-ROOM, 1730, 


| 1a hours (and who can do it leſs in by; 
By — Cælia ſpent in dreſſing; 
Tbe Goddeſs from her chamber iflues, 
Array'd in lace, brocades, and tiſſues. 
Strephon who found the room was void, 
And Betty otherwiſe employ'd, 

Stole in, and took a ſtrict ſurvey 

Of all the litter as it lay: 

Whereof, to mate the matter clear, 

An inventory follows here, 

And, firſt, a dirty ſmock appcar*d, 
Beneath the arm-pits well befmear'd; 
Strephon, tharogue, diſplax'd it w ide, 
And turn'd it round on every {.de: 

In ſuch a cafe, few words are beſt, 
And Strephon bids us gueſs the reſt; 
But ſwears, how damuably the men lie 
In calling Cxlia ſweet and cleanly. 

Now liften, while he next produces 
The various combs for various vjes ; 
Filbd- up with dirt fo cloſely fixt, 

No bruſh could force a way bctw xi 

A paſte of compoſition rare, 

Sweet, dandriff, powder, lead, and hair. 

A forehead- cloth with oil upon ?t, 

To ſmooth the wrinkles on her front: 

Here alum- flower, to ftop the Reams 
Exhal'd from ſour unſavory ſtreams ; 

There night-gloves made of Tripſe;”*; hide, 
Bequeath'd by Tripſcy when ſe dio = ; ; 
With puppy-water, beauty?s hel 


POEM Ss. 


Here gallipots and vials plac'd, 
Some tld with waſhes, ſome with paſte; 
Some with pomatums, paints, ard flops, 
And eintments good for ſcabby chops, 
Hard- by a flthy baton ſtands, 
FouPd with the Ex ing of her hands: 
The boſon takes whatever comes, 
The ſcrapivgs from her teeth and gume, 
A nafty compound of all hues, 
For here ſte tpits, and here fre ſpues. 
But, oh! it turn'd poor Strephou's bowels, 
When he beheld and ſme}+ the towels, 
Begumm'd, bematter'd, and beſlim'd, 
With dirt, and ſweat, and car-wax Zrim'd. 
No object Strephon's eye eſcapes; 
| Here petticoats'in frowzy heaps 
Nor be the haudkerchiefs forgot, 
All varoiſh'd o%er with fuuff and ſnot, 
The fockings why thould I expoſe, 
Staind with the moiſture-of her toes; 
Or grealy coits, or pinners reeking, 
Which Czlia ſlept at leatt a week in? 
A pair of tweezers next he ſound, 
To pluck her brows in arches round; 
Or hairs that ſink the forehead low, f 
Or on her chin like briſtles grow. 

The virtues we mult not let paſs 
Of Cælia's magnifying-glaſs; 


| When frighted Strephon caſt his eye on 't, 


It ſhew'd the viſage of a giant; 
A glaſs that ean to fight 4ifcloſe 
The ſmalleſt worm in Czlia's noſe, 
And faithfully direct her nail 
To ſqueeze it out from head to tail; 
For, catch it nicely hy the head, 
It muſt come out, alive or dell 
Why, Strephon, will you tell the reſt? 
And muſt you needs deſcribe the cheſt ? 
That careleſs wench ! no creature warn her 
| To move it out from yonder corner! ! 
But leave it ſtanding full in ſight, 
For you to exerciſe your ſpite ? 
In vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, 
To make it ſeem in this diſguiſe 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes, 
Which Strephou ventur'd to look in, 
{ Reſolv'd to go through 74ick ind 2/1». 
He lifts the lid: there needs no more, 
He ſmelt jt all the time before. 
As, from within Pandora's box, 
When Epimethevs op'd the locks, 
A ſudden univerſal crew 
Of human evils upward flew, 
He ſtill was comforted to find 
That V ge at laſt remain*d behind 3. 
So S' rephon lifting up the lid, 
( To view What in the cheſt was hid, 
The vapours few from out the vent: 
But Strephon, cavtious, never meant 
The bottom of the par to grope, 
Ard foul his hands in ſearch of ebe. 
Oh! ve'er may ſuch a vile machine 
Be once in Cælia's chamber ſcen! 


q « 
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0h! may ſhe better learn to keep 
Thoſcſccrets of the hoar.y deep I* 
As mutton-cutlets, F prime of meat, 
Which though with art you ſalt and heat, 
A; laws of cookery require, 
And roaſt them at the cleareſt ſire ; 
If from aduwn the hopetul chops 
The fat upon a einder drops, 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame, 
Poiſoning the fleſh from whence it came, 
Aud up e chales a greaſy ſtench, 
Fer which you curſe the. careleſs wench: 
do taings which muſt not be expreſt, 
M ben plump? into the reeking cheſt, 
Send up an excremental fmell 
To taint the parts from whence they fell; 
The pettieoats aud gon perfume, 
And watt a ſtink round every room, 
Thus finiſhing his grand ſurvey, 
The ſwain diſguſted {lunk away; 
Repeating in bis amorous fits, 
10 Oh! Colin. © lia, Cala ſn—!“ 
Bit Vengeance, goddef' never ſieeping, 
doon punih'd Strephon tor his pee ping: 
His foul imagination links 
Lach dame he ſe:s with all her ſtinks 
And, if unfavory odours fly, 
Conceives a lady ſtanding by. 
All women his deſcription fts, 
And both ideas jump like wits 3 
By vicious fancy coupled faſt, 
And ſtill appearing in contra/#t, 
I pity wretched Strephon, blind 
To all the charms ef woman-kind. 
Shouſd I the Queen of Love refuſe, 
Bc:auſe ſhe roſe from ſtinking ooze ? 
To him that looks behind the ſcene, 
Statira 's but ſome pocky quean. 
When Czlia all her glory ſhows, 
It Strephon would but ſtop his noſe, 
Who now ſo impiouſly blaſphemes 
Her ointments, daubs, and paints, and creams, 
Her waſt.es, ſlops, and every clout, 
With r he makes ſo foul a rout; 
He ſoon would learn to think like me, 
And bleſs his ravifh'd eyes to fee 
zuch order from confuſion ſprung, 
duch gaudy 7z.7ps rais'd from dung. 


THE, POWER OF TIME. 1730. 


F neither braſs nor marble can withftand 


The mortal force of Time's deſtructive hand | 


i! mouytains ſink to vales, if cities die, 
and leflening rivers mourn their fountains dry: : 


Milton. 
T Prima virorun. 
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When my old caſcock (ſaid a Welſh divine) 
Is out at elbows; why {ould I repiue? 


— 


ON MR. PULTENEY'S 
BEING PUT OUT OF THE COUNCIL. 1731 


Sm Robert, weary d by Will Pulteney's teaf- 


ings, 
W ho 15 0 him in all his leaſings, 
Reſolv?d that Will aud he ſhould meet no more: 


F DO im his face Bob ſhuts the council-door ; 


Nor lets him fit as juſtice on the bench, 
To punitt. thieves, or laſh a ſuburb-wench. 


| Yet ſtill St. Stephen's chapel open lies 


For Will to enter.—W hat ſhall I adviſe ? 

Ev'n quit the Hovuse, for thou too long haſt ſat 
in 't; 

Produce at laſt thy dor mant ducal patent; 

There, near thy maiter*s throne in ſhelter plac'd, 

Let Will unheard by thee his thunder waſte. 


Let {t1] I tear your work is done but half; 


For, while he keeps his pen, you are not ſafe. 

Hear an old fable, and a dull one too; 

It bears a moral, when apply'd to you. 

A hare had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
By often ſhitting into diſtant grounds; 
Till, finding all his artifices vain, 

To ſave his life he leap'd into the main. 
But there, alas! he could no ſafety find, 
A pack of deg-fifh had him in the wind. 
He ſcours away; and, to avoid the foe, 
Deſcends for ſhelter to the ſhades below ; 
There Cerberus lay watching in his den 


| (He had got ſeen a hare the lord knows when) 


Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head 
Away the. hare with double ſwiftneſs fled ; 
Hunted from earth, and ſea, and hell, be flies 


(Fear leut him wings) for _ to the tkies, 


How was the fearful animal diſtreſt! 
Behold a foe more fierce than all the reſt ! 
Sirius, the ſwifteſt of the heavenly pack, 
FaiPd but an inch to ſeize him by the back. 
He fied to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear ; 
He left his ſcut behind, and h lf an ear. 
Thus was the hare purſued, though free from 


guilt z 


Thus, Bob, ſhalt thou be mauPd, fly where 


thou wilt. 
Then, honeſt Robin, of thy corpſe beware 3 
Thou art not half ſo nimble as a hare : 
Too ponderous is thy bulk to mount the ſky 
Nor can you go to Vell before you die. 


| So keen thy /urters, and thy ſcent ſo ſtrong, 


Thy turns and 3 cannot ſave thee * 


* This hunting ended in the promotion both of 
Will and Bob. Bob xpas wo longer firſt minifter, 
but Earl of Or ford ; . and Will was no I Air 
opponent, but Earl of Bath, I. 
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ON 


FREDERICK DUXE OF SCHOMBERG&. 


Hic infra ſitum eſt corpus 


FRE DERICI DUCIS DE SCHOGM BERG, 


ad BUDINDAM occifi, A. D, 1690. 


408 „ 17 T8 POEM s. 


His ancient pipe, in ſable dy'd, | 
And half unſmok*d, lay by his {.de, 
Him thus accoutred Peter found, 
With eyes in ſmoke and weeping drown'd; 
The leavings of his laſt night's pot 


| On embers plac'd, to drink it hot, 


Why, Caſſy, thou wilt doze thy pate: 


| What makes thee lie a- bed ſo late? 


| The finch, the linnet, and the thruſh, 
Their mattins chant in every buſh ; 


DECANUS ct CAPITULUM maximopere etiam | And I have heard thee oft” ſalute 


atque etiam petierunt, 
Ut a * REDES DUC1S monumentum 


In memoriam PARENT1sS erigendum curarent : 


Sed poſtquam per epiſtolas, per amicos, 
diu ac ſæpè orando nil profecere z 
Hunc demum lapidem iph ſtatuerunt, 
| + Saltem ut ſcias, hoſpes, 


Ubinam terrarum SCONBERGENSES cineres 


deliteſcunt, 


« Plus potuit fama virtutis apud alienos, 
« vam ſanguinis proximitas apud ſuos.“ 
A. D. 1731. wh Os 


CASSINUS AND PETER. 
A TRAGICAL ELEGY. 1731. 


1 college ſophs of Cambridge growth, 
Both ſpecial wits, and lovers both, 
Conferring, as they us'd to meet, 

On love, and books, in rapture ſweet 
(Muſe, find me names to fit my metre, 
Caſſinus this, and t' other Peter); 
Friend Peter to Caſſinus goes, 


\ To chat a while, and warm his noſe ; 


But ſuch a ſight was never ſgen, 

The lad lay fwallow'd up in ſpleen. 

He ſeem'd as juſt crept out of bed; 

One greaſy ſtocking round his head, 
The other he fat down to dearn 

With threads of ditferent-colour'd yarn; 
His breeches torn expoting wide 
A ragged ſhirt and tawny hide, 


Scoreh'd were his ſhins, his legs were bare, 


But well embrown'd with dirt and hair. 
A rug was fer his ſhoulders thrown 

(A rug; for night-gown he had none), 
His jordan ſtood in manner fitting 
Between his legs jo ſpew or ſpit in; 


* The duke was unhappily filled, in croſſing the 
river Hoyre, July I, 1690 3 and a, buried in 
St. Patric#s cathedral; where the dean and chapter 
eredted a ſmall monument to his honour, at their can 


ex pence. 


+ The werds that D. Swift firſt concluded the 
efitaph with, were ec Saltem ut ſciat viater indig- 
nabundus, quali in cellula tanti ductoris cineres 


deliteſcunt.“ 


Aurora with thy early flute. i 

Heaven ſend thou haſt not got the hyps! 

How ! not a word come from thy lips? 

Then gave him ſome familiar thumps ; 

| A college» joke, to cure the dumps. 

The ſwain at laſt, with grief oppreſt, 

Cry'd, Cælia! thrice, and fgh'd the reſt. 

Dear Caſſy, though to aſk 1 dread, 

Yet aſk I muſt. Is Celia dead? 

How happy I, were that the worſt ! 

But I: was fated to be curſt. 

Come, tell us, bas ſhe play*d the whore? 
Oh, Peter, would it were no more! 
Why, plague confound her ſandy Jocks ! 

| Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 

Sunk down her noſe, or ſeam?d her face? 

Be eaſy, ?tis a common caſe. 

Oh, Peter! beauty's but a varuith, 
Which time and accidents will tarniſh ; 
But Cælia has conti ĩv'd to blaſt 
Thoſe beauties that might ever laſt, 

Nor can imagination gueſs, 

Nor eloquence divine expreſs, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My purett paſſion has betray'd, 

Conceive the moſt envenom?d dart 

To pierce an injur'd lover's heart. | 

Why, hang her; though ſhe ſeems ſo coy, 
I know ſhe lqves the barber's boy. | 

Friend Peter, this I could excuſe ; 

For every nymph has leave to chooſe 3 

| Nor have I reaſon to complain, 

She loves a more deſerving ſwain, 

But, oh! how ill haſt thou divin'd 

A crime that ſhocks all human-kind ; 

A deed unknoyn to female race, 

At which the jun ſhould hide hjs face ! 

Advice in vain you would apply 

Then leave me to deſpair and die. 

Ye kind Arcadians, on my urn 

] Theſe elegies and ſonnets burn; 

And on the marble grave theſe rhymes, 

A monument to after-times | 

« Here Caſſy lies, by Celia ſain, 

« And dying never told his pain.” 

Vain empty world, farewell. But hark, 
The loud Cerberiaa triple bark. 

And there-—behold Alecto ſtand, 

A whip of ſcorpions in her hand, 

Lo, Charon from his leaky wherty 

Beckoning to waft me o'er the ferry, 

I'come, Tome, Meduſa! ſee, ' -' 
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Begone 3 unhand me, helliſh fry : 

« * Avaunt—ye cannot ſay tis I.“ 
Dear Caſſy, thou muſt purge and bleed; 

I fear thou wilt be mad indeed. 

But now, by friendſhip's ſacred laws, 

here conjure thee, tell the cauſe ; 

And Czlia's horrid fact relate: 

Thy friend would gladly ſhare thy fate, 
To force it out, my heart muſt rend: 

Yet when cunjur'd by ſuch a friend 

Think, Peter, how my ſoul is rackt! 

Theſe eyes, theſe eyes, beheld the fact. 

Now bend thine ear, ſince out it muſt ; 

But when thou ſeeſt me laid in duſt, 

The ſecret thou ſhalt ne%er impart, | 

Not to the ny mph that keeps thy heart; 

(How would her virgin ſoul bemoan 

A crime to all her ſex unknown !) 

Nor whiſper to the tattling reeds 

The blackeft of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where Echo ſits, and liſtening mocks 

Nor let the Zephyr? treacherous gale 

Through Cambridge waft the direful tale; 

Nor to the chattering feather'd race 

Diſcover Cælia's foul diſgrace, 

But, if you fail, my ſpectre dread, 

Attending nightly round your bed: 

And yet dare confide in you: 

do take my ſecret, and adieu. 

Nor wonder how 11oft my wats + 

Oh! Cælia, Cælia, Cælia ſh— ! 
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A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG NYMPH 
GOING TO BED. 4 


WAIT TEN FOR THE HONOUR OF THE FAIR SEX, 


6 A, pride of Drury-lane, 
For whom no ſhepherd ſighs in vain; 
Never did Covent- garden boaſt 
do bright a batter?d ſtrolling toaſt ! 
No drunken rake to pick her up ; 
Nor cellar, where on tick to ſup 3 
Rcturning at the midnight hour, 
Fur ſtories climbing to her bower ; 
ben ſeated on a three-legg'd chair. 
Takes off her artificial hair, 
Now picking out a cryſtal eye, 
dic Wipes it clean, and lays it hy: 
Her eyebrows, from a mouſe?s hide, 
der on with art on either ſide, 
Pulls off with care, and firſt diſplays ein, 
ben in a play- book ſmoothly lays em: 
Now dextrouſly her plumpers draws, 
That lerve to fill her hollow jaws : 
Untwiſts a wire, and from her gums 
Act of teeth completely comes: 
Pull: out the rags contriv'd to prop 
= tabby dugs, and down they drop. 
receding on, the lovely Goddeſs 

ulaces next her ſteel- ribbꝰd bodice, 


] Or, if ſte chance to cloſe her eyes, 


| O® Chloe all the town has rung, 
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Which, by the operator's {kills 

Preſs down the lumps, the hollows fg. 
Up goes her hand, and off ſhe flips 
The boktters that ſupply her hips. 

With gentleſt touch ſhe next explores 
Her ſhankres, iſſues, running ſores, 
Eflects of many a ſad dilaſter 

And then to each applies a plaſter ; 

But muſt, before ſhe goes to bed, 
Rub off the daubs of white and red, 
And ſmooth the furrows in her frout 
With greaſy paper ſtuck upon t. 

She takes a bolus ere ſhe ſleeps 

And then between two blankets creeps: 
With pains of love tormented lies; 


Cf Bridewell and the Compter dreams, 

And feels the laſh, and faintly ſereams; 

Cr, by a taithleſs bully drawn, 

At ſome hedge-tavern lies in pawn 

Or to Jamaica ſeems tranſported 

Alone, and by no planter courted 

Or, near Fleet-ditch's oozy brinks, 

Surrounded with a hundred ftiaks, 

Belated, ſeems on watch to lie, 

And ſnap ſome cully paſſing by; 

Or, ſtruck with fear, her fancy runs 

On watchmen, conſtables, and duns, 

From whom ſhe meets with frequent rubs 

But never from religious clubs, 

Whoſe favour ſhe is ſure to find, + 

Becauſe ſhe pays them all in kind. 
Corinna wakes." A dreadful ſight ! 

Behold the ruins of the night ! 

A wic ed rat her plaſter ſtole, 

Half eat, and dragg*d it to his hole. 

The cryſtal eye, alas! was miſe*d ; 

And puſs had on her plumpers psd. 

A pigeon pick'd her ĩſſue-peas: 

And Shock her trefles t.1Þd with fleas. 

The nymph, though in this mangled plight, 

Mutt every morn her limbs unite. 

But how ſhall I deſcribe her arts 

To recollect the ſcatter*d parts? 

Or ſtew the angvith, toil, and pain, 

Of gathering up herſelf again ? 

The ba't ful Muſe will never bear 

In ſuch a ſcene to interfere. | 

Corinna, in the morning dizen'd, 

Who ſees, will ſpue; who ſmells, be poiſon'd. 
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STREPHON AND CHLOE, 1721. 


By every ſ:ze of poets ſung : 

So beautiful a nymph appears 

But once in twenty thouſand years; 
By nature form'd with niceſt care, 

And faultleſs to a ſingle hair. 

Her graceful mien, her ſhape, and face, 
Confeſs'd her of no mortal race: 

And then fo nice, and ſo gentecl ; 
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* See Macbeth, 
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Such cleanlineſꝭ from head to heel: 
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No humours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, 
No noiſome whifts, or ſweaty ſtreams, 
Before, behind, above, below, 
Could from her taintleſs body flow : 
Would fo difcreetly things diſpoſe, 
None ever ſaw her pluck a roſe. 
Her deareſt comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams, to make maid's water: 
You d ſwear that ſo divine a creature 
Felt no neceſſities of nature, 
In ſummer had ſhe walk'd the town, 
Her arm-pits would not ſtain her gown 2” 
At country-dances not a noſe 
Could in the dog-days ſmel] her toes. 
Her milk-white hands, both palms and backs, 
Like ivory dry, and ſoft as wax, 
Her hands, the ſofteſt ever felt, | 
Though cold would burn, though dry would melt. 
Dear Venus, hide this wondrous maid, 
Nor let her looſe to ſpoil your trade. 
While ſhe ingroſſes every ſwain, 
You but o'er half the world can reign, 
Think what a caſe all men are now in, 
What ogling, fghing, toatting, vowing ! 
What powder'd wigs ! what tiames and darts ! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts ! 
What ſword-knots! what poetic ſtrain: ! 
What billet-doux, and clouded canes ! 
But Strephon ſigh'd ſo lound and ſtrong, 
He blew a ſettlement along 3 
And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fx, and houſe in town. 
The baſhful nympb no wore withſtands, 
Becauſe her dear papa commands. 
The charming couple now unites : 
Proceed we to the marriage-rites. 
Inprimis, at the temple-porch 
Stood Hy men with a faming torch : 
The ſmiling Cyprian Goddets brings 
Her infant-loves with purple wings; 
And pigeons billing, ſparrows treading, 
Fair emblems of a fruitful wedding, 
The Muſes next in order follow, 
Conducted by their ſquire, Apollo: 
Then Mercury with ſilver tongue 
Ard Hebe, goddeſs ever young. 
Behold, the bridegroom and his bride 
Walk hand in hand, and fde by f:de 
She by the tender Graces dreſt, 
But he by Mars, in ſcarlet veſt. = 
The nymph was cover'd with her fammeuin, 
And Phao}bus ſung th? epithulamium, 
And laſt, to make the matter ſure, 
Dame Juno brought a prieſt demure. 
Luna was abſent, on pretence 
Her time was not till nine months hence, 
The rites perform'd, the parſon paid, 
In ſtate return'd the grand parade; 
With loud huzza's from all the boys, 
That now the pair muſt crown their joys, 
But ſtill the hardeſt part remains: 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 
How with ſo high a nymph he might 
Demean himſelf the wedding-niglit: 
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For, as he view'd his perſon round, 
Mere mortal fleſh was all he found: 


His hand, his neck, his mouth, his fect, 


Were duly waſn'd, to keep them {ſweet 
(With other parts that ſhall be namelets, 
The ladics elſe might think me ſhamelets). 
The weather and his love were hot; 


And, ſhould he ſtruggle, I know what— 


Why, let it go, it I muſt tell it— 


White ſhe, a goddeſs dy'd in grain, 
Was unſuſceptible of ſtain, 

And, Venus-like, her frag rant ſim 
Exhal'd ambreju from within. 

Can ſuch a deity endure 

A mortal human touch impure? 

How did the humbled ſwain detect 

His prickly beard, and hairy break ! 
His night-cap, border*d round with lace, 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. 

Yet, if the goddeſs could be kind, 
What endleſs raptures muſt he find! 
And Goddeſſes have now and then 
Come down to viſit mortal men; 

To viſt, and to court them too: 

A certain Geddeſs, God knows who, 
(As in a book he heard it read) 


Took Colonel Peleus to her bed, 


But what if he ſhould loſe his life 

By venturing on his heavenly wife? 
(For Strephon could remember well, 
That once he heard a fchook boy tell, 
How Semele of mortal race 

By thunder died in Jove's embrace.) 
And what if daring >trephon dies 

By lightning ſnot from Chloe? eyes? 
Wnile theſe refections bIÞd his head, 
The bride, was put in form to bed: 

He follow'd, fiript, and in he crept, 
But awfully his diſtauce kept, 

Now order well, ye farents dear; 
Forbid your daughters guzzling beer; 
And make them every atternoon 
Forbear their tea, or drink it ſoon; 
That, ere to hed they venture up, 
They may dif:harge it every ſup : 

If not, they mu! in evil plight 

Be often forc'd to riſe at night, 

Keep them to wholeſome food confird, 
Nor let them taſte what cauſes wind: 
(Tits this the ſage of Samos means, 
Ferbidding his diſciples beans, ) 

Oh! think what evils muſt enſue ; 
Miſs Moll the jade will burn it blue: 
And, when ſhe once las got the art, 
She cannot help it for her heart 3 

Put out it flies, ev'n when ſhe meets 
Her bridegroom in the wedding-ſheets, 
Cor minative and diuretic 

Will damp all paſon ſympathetic : 
And Love ſuch nicety requires, 

One 8/a/? will put out all his fires. 


Since haſbands get behind the ſcene, 


The wife {hould ftudy to be clean; 


He l ſweat, aud then the nymph may ſmell k; 
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Nor give the ſmalleſt room to gueſs 
dhe time when wants of nature preſs ; 
But after marriage practiſe more 
Decorum than ſhe did before; 

To keep her ſpouſe deluded ſtill, 

And make him fancy what ſhe will. 

In bed we left the married pair: 
is time to ſhew how things went there. 
Strephon, who had heen often told 
That fortune ſtill aſſiſts the bold, 

Reſolv'd to make the firſt attack ; 

But Chloe drove him fiercely back. 

How could a nymph ſo chaſte as Chloe, 
With conſtitution cold and ſnowy, 
Permit a brutiſh man to touch her ? 
Ey'n lambs by inſtinct fly the butcher. 
Reſiſtance on the wedding- night 

I; what our maidens claim by right: 
And Chloe, tis by all agreed, 
Was maid in thought, and word, and. deed. 
Yet ſome aſſign a different reaſon ; 

That Strephon choſe no proper ſeaſon. 

Say, Fair-ones, muſt I make a pauſe, 
Or freely tell the fecret cauſe ? 

Twelve cups of tea (with grief 1 ſpeak) 
Had now conſtrain'd the nymph to leak, 
This point muſt needs be ſettled firſt ; 
The bride muſt either void or burſt, 
Then ſee the dire effects of peaſe ; 

Think what can give the colic eaſe. 

The nymph, oppreſs'd before, behind, 
As ſhips are toſs'd by waves and wind, 
Steals out her hand, by nature led, 

And brings a veſſel into bed; 

Fair utenſil, as ſmooth and white 

As Chloe's ſkin, almoſt as bright. 

Strephon, who heard the fuming rill 
As from a moſſy cliff diſtil, 

Cry'd out, Ye Gods! what ſound is this ? 
Can Chloe, heavenly Chloe, ? 

But when he ſmelt a noiſome ſteam, 
Which oft attends that luke-warm ſtream ; 
(Salerno both together joins, 
As ſovereign medicines for the loins;) 
And though contriv'd, we may ſuppoſe, 
To {lip his ears, yet ſtruck his nole ; 

He found her, while the ſcent increas'd, 
As mortal as himſelf at leaſt. 

But ſoon, with like occaſions preſt, 

He boldly ſent his hand in queſt 

lnſpir'd with courage from his bride) 

Jo reach the pot on t' other ſide; 

And, as he fill'd the reeking vale, 

Let fly a rouſer in her face 

The little Cupids hovering round, 

(45 pictures prove, with garlands crown'd) 
Abaſh'd at what they ſaw and heard, 
flew off, nor ever more appear'd. 

Adicu to raviſhing delights, 

High raptures, and romantic flights; 
To goddeſſes ſo heavenly ſweet, 
Expiring ſhepherds at their feet; 

lo filver meads and ſhady bowers, 
Dreſs'd up with amaranthine flowers. 


How great a change! how quickly made! 


They learn to call a ſpade a ſpade, 
Ve, V. 
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They ſoon from all conſtraints are freed ; 
Can ſee cach other do their need. 

On box of cedar ſits the wife, 

And makes it warm for deareſt life ; 
And, by the beaſtly way of thinking, 
Finds great ſociety in ſtinking, 

Now Strephon daily entertains 

His Chloe in the homelieſt ſtrains; 
And Chloe, more experienc'd grown, 
With intereſt pays him back his own. 
No maid at court is leſs aſham'd, 
Howe'er for ſelling bargains fam'd, 
Than ſhe to name her parts behind, 
Or when a-bed to let out wind. 

Fair Decency, celeſtial maid ! 
Deſcend from Heaven to Beauty's aid! 
Though Beauty may beget deſire, 

"Tis thou muſt fan the Lover's fire; 
For Beauty, like ſupreme dominion, 
Is beſt ſupported by Opinion: 

If Decency bring no ſupplies, 
Opinion falls, and Beauty dies. 

To ſee ſome radiant nymph appear 
ln all her glittering birth-day gear, 
You think ſome Goddeſs from the ſky 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry : 

But ere you ſell yourſelf to laughter, 
Conſider well what may come after ; 

For fine ideas vaniſh faſt, 

While all the groſs and filthy laſt. 

O Strephon, ere that fatal day 

When Chloe ſtole your heart away, 

Had you but through a cranny ſpy'd 

On houſe of eaſe your future bride, 

ln all the poſtures of her face 

Which nature gives in ſuch a caſe; _ 
Diſtortions, groanings, ſtrainings, heavings z 
*Twere better you had lick'd her leavings, 
Than from experience find too late 

Your goddeſs grown a filthy mate, 

Your fancy then had always dwelt 

On what you ſaw, and what you ſmelt ; 

| Would ſtill the ſame ideas give ye, 

As when you ſpy'd her on the privy; 
And, ſpite of Chloe's charms divine, 
Your heart had been as whole as mine. 

Authorities, both old and recent, 
Direct that women mult be decent; 
And from the ſpouſe each blemiſh hide, 
More than from all the world beſide. 

Unjuſtly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds ſo thort a reign; 

Is after marriage loſt ſo ſoon, | 

It hardly holds the honey-moon : 

For, if they keep not what they caught, 
It is entirely their own fault. 

They take poſſeſſion of the crown, 

And then throw all their weapons down ; 
Though, by the politician's ſcheme, 
Whoc'er arrives at power ſupreme, 
Thoſe arts by which at firſt they gain it, 
They {till muſt practiſe to maintain it. 

What various ways our females take 
To paſs for wits before a rake! | 
And in the fruitleſs ſearch purſue 
All _ methods but the true! 
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Some try te learn polite behaviour 
By reading books againſt their Saviour ; 
Some call it witty to reflect 
On every natural defect; 
Sone ſhew they never want explaining, 
To comprehend a double-meaning. 
But ſure a tell-tale out of ſchool 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool ; 
Whoſe rank imagination filis 
Her heart, and from her lips diſtils : 
You'd think ſhe utter'd from behind, 
Or at her mouth was breaking wind. 
Why is a handſome wife ador'd 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 
From yonder puppet-man inquire, 
Who wiſely hides his wood and wire; 
Shews Sheba's queen completely dreſt, 
And Solomon in royal veſt; 
But view them litter'd on the floor, 
Or ſtrung on pegs behind the door ; 
Punch is exactly of a piece 
With Lorrain's duke, and prince of Greece, 
A prudent builder ſhould forecaſt 
How long the ſtuff is like to laſt ;\ 
And carefully obſerve the ground, 
To build on ſome foundation ſound. 
What houſe, when its materials crumble, 
Muſt not inevitably tumble ? ” 
What edifice can long endure, 
Rais'd on a baſis unſecure ? 
Raſh mortals, ere you take a wife, 
Contrive your pile to laſt for life : 
Since beauty ſcarce endures a day, 
And youth ſo ſwiftly glides away; 
Why will you make yourſelf a bubble, 
To build on ſand with hay and ſtubble ? 
On ſenſe and wit your paſſion found, 
By decency cemented round ; 
Let prudence with good-nature ſtrive 
To keep eſteem and love alive. 
Then, come old age whene'er it will, 
Your friendſhip ſhall continue {till ; 
And thus a mutual gentle fire 
Shall never but with life expire. 
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OR, A PROBLEM SOLVED. 1731. 


{ 


POLLO, god of light and wit, 
Could verſe infpire, but ſeldom writ; 
Reſin'd all metals with his looks, 
As well as chymiſts by their books : 
As handſome as my Lady's page; 
Sweet five-and-twenty was his age, 
His wig was made of ſunny rays, 
He crown'd his youthful head with bays; 
Not all the court of heaven could ſhow 
So nice and ſo complete a beau. 
No heir upon his firſt appearance, 
With twenty thouſand pounds a-ycar rents, 
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E'er drove, before he ſold his land, 


So fine a coach along the Strand; 


The ſpokes, we are by Ovid told, 
Were ſilver, and the axle gold: 
(I own, 'twas but a coach and four, 
For Jupiter allows no more!) 
Yet, with his beauty, wealth, and parts, 
Enough to win ten thouſand hearts, 


| No vulgar deity above 


Was ſo unfortunate in love. 

Three weighty cauſes were aſſign'd, 
That mov'd the nymphs to be unkind. 
Nine Muſes always waiting round him, 
He leſt them virgins as he found them. 
His ſinging was another fault; 

For he could reach to B in alt: 
And, by the ſentiments of Pliny, 
Such ſingers are like Nicolini. 

At laſt, the point was fully clear'd: 
In ſhort, Apollo had no beard. 


— 
THE PLACE OF THE DAMNED. 
1731. 


. r folks who pretend to religion and grace, 
Allow there's a HELL, but diſpute of the place; 
But, if HELL may by logical rules be defin'd 
The place of the damn'd—1'!] tell you my mind. 
Where-ever the damn'd do chiefly abound, 
Moſt certainly there is HeLL to be found: 
Damn'd poets, damn'd critics, damn'd bluckbead:, 
damn'd hnaves, | 
Damn'd ſenators brib'd, damn'd proſtitute faves; 
Damn'd /awvyers and judges, damn'd lords and damn'd 
ſquares ; | 
Damn'd ies and informers, damn'd friends and 
darmn'd /iars ; Tp 
Damn'd villains, corrupted in every Ration; 
Damn'd tlimesſerving priefts all over the nation; 
And into the bargain I'll readily give you 
Damn'd ignorant prelates and counſellors privy. 
Then let u no longer by parſons be flamm'd, | 
For we know by theſe mars the place of the dani d- 
And HELL to be ſure is at Paris or Rome. 
How happy for «s that it is not at home / 
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Y the juſt vengeance of incenſed ſkies, 
Poor Biſhop Judas late repenting dies. 

(he Jews engag'd him with a paltry bribe, 
| Amounting hardly to a crown a tribe; 
Which though Lis conſcience forc'd him to reſtore 
And, pariſons tell us, no man could do more; 
Yet, through deſpair, of God and man accurſt, 
He loſt his biſhoprick, and hang'd or burſt. 
"Choſe former ages differ'd much from this; 
Judas betray'd his maſter with a Kits: 
But ſome have kiſs'd the goſpel fifty times, 


Whoſe perjury's the leaſt of all their crimes; 
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gome who can perjure through a two-inch-board, 
Yet keep their biſhopricks, and *ſcape the cord: 
Like hemp, which, by a ſkilful ſpinſter drawn 
To ſlender threads, may ſometimes paſs for lawn. 

As ancient Judas by tranſpreſſion fell, 
And burſt aſunder ere he went to hell; 
80 could we ſee a ſet of new Iſcariots 
Come headlong tumbling fromtheir mitred chariots; 
Each modern Judas periſh like the firſt ; 
Drop from the tree, with all his bowels burſt ; 
Who could forbear, that view'd each guilty face, 
To cry, Lo! Judas gone to his own place; 
His habitation let all men forſake, | 
„And let his biſhoprick another take!“ 


AN EPISTLE TO MR. GAY.* 1737. 


OW could you, Gay, diſgrace the Muſes' train, 
P To ſerve ataſteleſs Court twelve years in vain ! 
Fan would I think our female friend + ſincere, 
Till Bob, the poet's foe, poſſeſs'd her ear. 
Did female virtue e'er ſo high aſcend, 
To loſe an inch of favour for a friend ? 

Say, had the Court no better place to chooſe 
for thee, than make a dry-nurſe of thy Muſe ? 
How cheaply had thy liberty been ſold, 

To {quire a royal girl of two years old; 
ln leading-ſtrings her infant-ſteps to guide, 
Or with her go-cart amble fide by fide! 

But princely Douglas and his glorious dame 
Advanc'd thy fortune, and preſerv'd thy fame. 
Nor will your nobler gifts be miſapply'd, 

When o'er your patron's treaſure you preſide : 
The world ſhall.own, his choice was wiſe and juſt, 
for ſons of Phœbus never break their truſt. 

Not love of beauty leſs the heart inflames 
Of guardian eunuchs to the Sultan's dames: 
Their paſſions not more impotent and cold, 

Than thoſe of poets to the 4% of gold. 

With Pæan's pureſt fire his favourites ow, 
The dregs will ſerve to ripen ore below; 

His meaneſt work: for, had he thought it fit 
Thzt wealth ſhould be the appennage of wit, 
the god of light could ne'er have been fo Lind 
lo deal it to the worſt of human--kind. 

But let me now, for I can do it well, 

Tour conduct in this new employ foretel. 

and firſt: to make my obſervation right, 
place a fateſman full before my ght, 

\ bloated miniſter in all his geer, 
With ſhameleſs viſage and perfidious leer; 


Tg The Dean, having been told by an intimate friend, 
kat the Dube of Durenſbury bad employed Mr. Gay 
4 inp the accounts and management of his Grace's 
"<avers and ſtewards { which however proved to be 4 
Biſeke,} eorote this Epiſtle to his Friend. 

© The Count ſz of Sufell. N. 


s POEM S. 


Two rows of teeth arm each devouring jaw, 
And oftrich-like his all-digeſting maw. 

My fancy drags this enter to my view, 

To ſhew the world his chief reverſe in you. 

Of loud unmeaning ſounds a rapid flood 

Rolls from his mouth in plenteous ſtreams of mud ; 
With theſe the court and ſenate-houſe he plies, 
Made up of noiſe, and impudence, and lies. 

Now let me ſhew how Bob and you agree; 

You ſerve a potent prince, as well as he. 
The ducal coffers, truſted to your charge, 
Your honeſt care may fill, perhaps enlarge; 
| His vaſſals eaſy, and the owner bleſt; 

They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt, 

Not ſo a nation's revenues are paid: 

The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid. 
The people with a ſigh their taxes bring; 
And, curfing Bob, forget to bleſs the King. 

Next hearken, Gay, to what thy charge requires, 
With ſervants, tenants, and the neighbouring /quires, 
Let all domeſtics feel your gentle ſway; 

Nor bribe, inſult, nor flatter, nor betray, 
Let due reward to merit be allow'd ; 

Nor with your kindred half the palace crowd ; 
Nor think yourſelf ſecure in doing wrong, 
By telling noſes with a party ſtrong. 

Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade 
At leaſt, before your maſter's debts are paid: 

Nor in a palace, built with charge immenſe, 
Preſume to treat bim at bis own expence. . 

Each farmer in the neighbourhood can count 
To what your lawful perquiſites amount. 
The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 
Are 1ll excuſes for a ſervant's crimes. 

With intereſt, and a premium paid beſide, 
The maſter's preſſing wants muſt be ſupply'd ; 
With haſty zeal behold the fewward come 

By his own credit to advance the ſum ; 

Who, while %“ unrighteous mammon is his friend, 
May well conclude his power will never end. 
A faithful treaſurer ! what could he do more? 
He leads my Lord what was my Lord's before. 

The law ſo ſtrictly guards the Monarch's health, 

That no phyſician dares preſcribe by ſtealth : 
The council fit; approve the doctor's {kill ; 
And give advice, before he gives the pill. 

But the /tate empiric acts a ſafer part 

And, while he poiſons, wins the royal heart. 
But how can I deſcribe the ravenous breed? 
Then let me now by negatives proceed, 

Suppoſe your Lord a truſty ſervant ſend 
On weighty buſineſs to fome neighbouring friend : 
Preſume not, Gay, unleſs you ſerve a drone, 

To countermand his orders by your own. 

Should ſome imperious neighbour ſink the boats, 
And drain the f/s-ponds, while your maſter dotes; 
Shall he upon the ducal rights intrench, 

Becauſe he brib'd you with a brace of tench ? 

Nor from your Lord his bad condition hide, 


To feed his luxury, or ſooth his pride: 
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414 $ WILEY Y 
Nor at an under-rate his timber ſell, 

And with an oath aſſure him, al! i, well; 

Or ſwear it rotten, and with humble airs 
Requeſt it of bim to complete your flairs : 

Nor, when a mortgage lies on half his lands, 
Come with a purſe of guincas in your hands. 

Have Peter Waters always in your mind : 
That roguc, of genuine miniſierial kind, 

Can half the peerage by his arts bewitch, 
Starve twenty lords to make one ſcoundrel rich; 
And, when he gravely has undone a ſcore, 

Is humbly pray'd to ruin twenty more. 

A dextrous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
Huſt-money ſends to al: the neighbours round; 
His maſter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the coſt, and gives the villain thanks. 
And, ſhould a friend attempt to ſet him right, 
His Lordſhip would impute it all to ſpight ; 
Would love his favourite better than before, 
And truſt bis honeſty juſt ſo much more. 

Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 
Are ſunk by prem er miniſters of tate. 

Some, when an heir ſucceeds, go boldly on, 
And, as they robb'd the father, rob the ſon. 
A knave, who dcep imbroils his lord's affairs, 
Will ſoon grow nec/ary to his heirs, 

His policy conſiſts in /c/ting traps, 

In finding 2ways and means, and /topping gaps ; 
He knows a thouſand tricks whene'er he pleaſe, 
Though not to cure, yet palliate each diſcaſe. 
In either caſe, an equal chance is run; 

For, keep or turn him out, my Lerd's undcne. 
You want a hand to clear a filthy ſink ; 

No cleanly wozkman can endure the ſtink. 

A ſtrong dilemnia in a deſperate caſe ! 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. 

A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel ſplit ; 
Nor darcs an abler workman undertake 
To drive a ſccond, leſt the whole ſhould break. 

In every court the parallel will hold; 

And kings, like private folks, are bought and fold. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafſhier'd, 
Contrives, as he is bated, to be fear'd; 

Confornds accounts, perplexes all heirs x 

For vengeance more imbroils, than till refaire 

So robbers (and their ends are juit the fume), 


POEM S8. 
The candidates obſery'd his dirty paws, 


Nor found it difficult to gueſs the cauſe; 


im, 
Away they fled, and left him as they found him, 
Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 


His ſnot into the meſs, "tis all his ozwn. 


ON THE IRISH BISHOPS.* 1941, 


LD Latimer preaching did fairly deſcribe 
O A biſhop, who rul'd all the reſt of his tribe: 
And who is this biſhop ? and where does he dwell? 
Why truly 'tis Satan, arch-biſhop of hell. 

And He was a primate, and He wore a mitre 
Surrounded with jewels of ſulphur and nitre. 


| How nearly this biſhop our biſhops reſembles! 


But he has the odds, who believes and who tremblcs, 
Could you ſee his grim grace,for a pound toapenny, 
You 'd ſwear it muſt be the baboon of Kilkenny: 
Poor Satan will think the compariſon odious; 

1 wiſh I could find him out one more commodious, 
But this I am ſure, the me/? reverend old drag:n 


I Has got on the bench many biſhops ſuffragan; 


And all men believe he reſides there incog. 

To give them by turns an inviſible jog. | 
Our biſhops, puff'd up with wealth and with price, 

To hell on the backs of the clergy would ride. 

They mountedand labour'd with whip and with ſpur, 

In vain— for the devil a parſon would ſtir. 

So the Commons unhors d them; and this was 

their doom, 

On their croſters to ride, like a witch on a breom. 

Though they gallop'd ſo faſt, on the road you may 
| ſind 'em, 

And have left us but three out of twenty behind 'em. 

Lord Bolton's good grace, Lord Car, and Lord 

Howard, . 

In ſpite of the devil, would ſtill be untoward: 

They came of good kirdred, and could not endure 

Their former companions ſhould beg at their door. 
When Chriſt was betray'd to Pilate the pretor, 

Of a dozen apoſtles but one prov'd a traitor: 

One traitor alone, and ſait!.ſut eleven; 

But we can afford you ſix traitors in feven. 


To 'ſcape inquiries, {cave the horſe in flame, 

I knew a brazen miniſter of ſtate, 
Who bore for twice ten years the public hate. 
In every mouth the queſtion moſt in voguc 
Was, When wil! they turn eut this odicus rogue 7 
A junQure happen'd in his higheſt pride: 
While be went robbing on, el maſier dy'd. 
We thought there now remain'd no room to doubt; 
His wrok is done the minifler muſl out. 
The court invited more than one or two; | 
Will you, Sir Spencer? or, Will you, or ycu ? 
But not a ſoul his office durſt accept ;- 5 
The ſubtle knave had all the plunder ſwept: 
And, ſuch was then the temper of the times, 
He ow'd his preſcrvation to his crimes, 


What a clutter with clippings, dividings, and 

cicavings ! 5 : 

And the clergy forſooth muſt take up with thei: 
leavings. | 

If meking diviſions was all their intent, 

They 've done it, we thank them, but not as they 
meant ; | : 

And ſo may ſuch biſhops for ever divide, 

That no honeſt heathen would be on their fide. 

How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 

Thoſe ſplitters of parſons in funder would burſt: 


the Irifh houſe of commons. 


But, when they ſmelt ſuch foul corruptions round 


* Occafioned by their endeavouring to gt an - " 
divide the church-livings; webich bill was rey 7 
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Now hear an alluſion: A mitre, you know, 
u divided above, but united below. 
If this you conſider, or emblem is right; 
The biſhops divide, but the clergy unite. 
Should the bottom be ſplit, our biſhops would dread 
That the mitre would ever ſtick faſt on their head: 
And yet they have learnt the chief art of a ſovereign, 
As Machiavel taught them; divide, and ye govern. 
But courage, my lords; though it cannot be ſaid 
That one cloven tongue ever ſat on your head; 
1 hold you a groat (and I wiſh IU could ſee 't,) 
Iſyour ſtockings were off, you could ſhew clover feet. 
But hold, cry the biſhops; and give us fair play; 
Before you condemn us, hear what we can ſay. 
What truer affections could ever be ſhown, 
Than ſaving your ſouls by damning our own ? 
And have we not practis'd all methods to gain you; 
With the tithe of the tithe of the tithe to maintain 


— 


ou; | 

Provided a fund for building you ſpitals ? 

You are only to live four years without victuals. 
Content, my good lords; but let us change hands; 

Firſt take you our tithes, and give us your lands. 

$0 God bleſs the Church and three of our mitres; 

And God bleſs the Commons, for biting the biters. 


* 
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ON THE DEATH OF DR. SWIFT.“ 


Occaſioned by reading the following Maxim in 
RochrroucauLr, © Dans l' adverſite de nos 


*meilleurs amis, nous trouvons toujours quelque 


* choſe qui ne nous deplait pas.“ 


© In the adverſity of our beſt friends, we always 
“ find ſomething that doth not diſpleaſe us.“ 


S Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true : 
They argue no corrupted mind 
ln bim; the fault is in mankind, 
This maxim more than all the reſt 5 
I thought too baſe for human breaſt : 
* In all diſtreſſes of our friends, 
* Ve firſt conſult our private ends; 
* While nature, kindly bent to eaſe us, 
Poiuts our ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us.“ 10 
I! this perhaps your patience move, 
Let reaſon and experience prove. 
We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equals rais'd above our ſize. 
Who would not at a crowded ſhow 15 
Stand high himſelf, keep others low ? 


2 Written in November, 1731. — There are two 
diſiinft poems on this Subje, ene of them containing 
many ſpurious lines. In what is here printed, the genuine 


farts of both are preſerved, N. 
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love my friend as well as you: 

But why ſhould. he obſtruct my view? 
Then let me have the higher poſt; 
Suppoſe it but an inch at moſt. 

If in a battle you ſhould find 

One, whom you love of all mankind, 
Had ſome heroic action done, 

A champion kill'd, or trophy won 
Rather than thus be over-topt, 
Would you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? 
Dear honeſt Ned is in the gout, 


How patiently you hear him groan ! 
How glad the caſe is not your own! 
What poet would not grieve to ſee 
His brother write as well as he ? 
But, rather than they ſhould excel, 
Would wiſh his rivals all in hell? 
Her end when emulation miſſes, 
She turns to envy, ſtings, and hiſſes: 
The ſtrongeſt friendſhip yields to pride, 
Unleſs the odds be on our ſide, 
Vain human-kind ! fantaſtic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 
Their empire in our hearts divide. 
Give others riches, power and ſtation, 
Tis all to me an uſurpation. 
I have no title to aſpire; 
Yet, when you link, I ſeem the higher. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh I wiſh it mine: 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe chan I can do in fix; 
t gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 
I cry, © Pox cake him and his wit!“ 
I'grieve to be outdone by Gay 
in my own humourous biting way. 
Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 
Who dares to irony pretend, 
Which I was born to introduce, 
Refin'd at firſt, and ſhew'd its uſe. 
St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 
That I had ſome repute for proſe ; 
And, till rhey drove me out of date, 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. 
it they have mortified my pride, 
And made me throw my pen aſide; 


Have I not reaſon to deteſt *em ? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, ſend 
Thy gifts; but never to my friend: 
[ tamely can endure the firſt ; 

But this with envy makes me burſt. 


Proceed we therefore to our poem. 
The time is not remote when 1 
Muſt by the courſe of nature die; 


When, I foreſee, my ſpecial friends 
Will try to find their private ends: 


\ 


Lies rack'd with pain, and you without : 


If with ſuch talents Heaven hath bleſs'd em, 65 


Thus much may ſerve by way of proem; 
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And, though tis hardly underſtood men J kept; 
Which way my death can do them good, What gave me eaſe, and how I flept ? 140 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak : And more lament when I was dead, 
« See how the Dean begins to. break ! 80 Than all the ſnivellers round my bed. 
Poor gentleman, he droops apace! My good companions, never fear; 
You plainly find it in his face, For, though you may miſtake a year, » 
That old vertigo in his head Though your prognoſtics run too faſt, 145 
Will never leave him, till he's dead. 85 | They mult be verify'd at laſt. 3 
Beſides, his memory decays: J Behold the fatal day arrive! | 
He recolle&s not what he ſays; « How is the Dean?“ “ He's juſt alive.“ 
He cannot call his friends to mind; Now the departing prayer is read; 
Forgets the place where laſt he din'd; He hardly breathes— The Dean is dead. 150 
Plies you with ſtories o'er and o er; Before the paſſing-bell begun, 
He told them fifty times before. go | The news through half the town is run. 
How does he fancy, we can fit IJ Oh! may we all for death prepare ! 
To hear his out-of-faſhion wit? „ What has he left? and who 's his heir? 
But he takes up with younger folks, „I know no more than what the news is; 155 
Who for his wine will bear his jokes. « „Tis all beqyeath'd to public uſes. 
Faith | he muſt make his ſtories ſhorter, 9g5]* To public uſes! there's a whim ! 
Or change his comrades once a quarter: « What had the public done for him ? 
In half the time he talks them round, « Mere envy, avarice, and pride: 
There muſt another ſer be found. « He gave it all—but firſt he dy'd. 160 
« For poetry, be 's paſt his prime, « And had the Dean, in all the nation, 
He takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 1000 No worthy friend, no poor relation? 
His fire is out, his wit decay'd, « So ready to do ſtrangers good, 
His fancy ſunk, his Muſe a jade. « Forgetting his own fleſh and blood!“ 
I'd have him throw away his pen; Now Grub-ſtreet wits are all employ'd; 165 
But there 's uo talking to ſome men!“ With elegies the town is cloy'd: 
And then their tenderueſs appears 105 | Some paragraph in every paper, 
By adding largely to my years: To curſe the Dean, or bleſs the Drapier. 
« He's older than he would be reckon'd, The doors, tender cf their fame, 
« And well remembers Charles the Second. Wiſely on me lay all the blame. 170 
« He hardly drinks a pint of wine; « We muſt confeſs, his caſe was nice; 
« And that, I doubt, is no good ſign. 110 But he would never take advice. 
His ſtomach too begins to fail: « Had he been rul'd, for aught appears, 


«c 


Laſt year we thought him 
« But now he 's quite another thing : 
« 1 wiſh he may hold out till ſpring 4 


With all the kindneſs they profels, 
'The merit of a lucky guels 
(When daily how-d'ye's come of courſe, 
And fervants anſwer, © Worſe and worſe!“) 
Would pleaſe them better, than to tell 
That, © God be prais' d, the Dean is well.“ 
Then he who propheſy'd the beſt, 
Approves his foreſight to the reſt: 
« You know 1 always fear'd the worſt, 
And often told you ſo at firſt.” 
He *d rather chooſe that 1 mould die, 
Than his predictions prove à Iye. 
Not one foretells I ſhall recover; 
But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain 
Juſt in the parts Where | complain ; 
How many a meſſage would he ſend ! 
What hcarty prayers that 1 ould mend ! 
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ſtrong and hale; 


They hug themſelves, and reaſon thus : IIS From Dublin ſoon to Lon 
« It is not yet ſo bad with us!” "Tis told at court, © The Dean is dead.“ 
In ſuch a caſe, they talk in tropes, And Lady Suffolk,“ in the ſpleen, 
And by their fears expreſs their hopes. | Runs laughing up to tell the Queen. 130 
Some great misfortune, to portend, The Qucen, io gracious, mild and good, 
No enemy can match a friend. 120 Cries, * Is he gone! tis time he ſhould. 
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Inquire what regi 


0 


He might have liv'd theſe twenty years: 
For, when we open'd him, we found 
That all his vital parts were ſound.” 
don ſpread, 


7 175 


[5 


0 


ie 


He 's dead, you ſay; then let him rot. 

lem glad the medals Þ were forgot. 

| promis'd him, I own; but when ? 

L only was the Princets then : 

But now, as conſort of the King, 

« You know, *tis quite another thing.” 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's levee, 

Tells with a ſneer the tidings heavy: 

<« Why, if he dy'd without his ſhoes,” 

130 Cries Bob, I'm ſorry for the news: 
Oh, were the wretch but living ſtill, 

« And in his place my good friend Will! 

« Or had a mitre on his head, 

« Provided Bolingbroke were dead * 


* 71rs. Howard, at one lime @ favour 
Dean. N. 

+ Which the 
& ſmall preſent be bas ſent: 
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Dean in vain expected, in return for 
Princeſs. 
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Now Curll his ſhop from rubbiſh dra ins: 


Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains! 
And then, to make them paſs the glibber, 
Revis'd by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber, 
He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publiſh my will, my life, my letters; 
Revive the libels born to die: N 
Which Pope muſt bear, as well as l. 
Here ſhift the ſcene, to repreſent 
How thoſe I love my death lament. 
Poor Pope wall grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear, 
The reſt will give a ſhrug, and cry, 
„I'm forry—but we all muſt die!“ 
Indifference, clad in Wiſdom's guiſe, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies: 
For how can ſtony bowels melt 
In thoſe who never pity felt! 
When we are laſh'd, they kiſs the rod, 
Reſigning to the will of God. 
The fools, my juniors by a year, 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear; 220 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, k 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between : 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling ; 
They mourn for me without diſſembling. 
My female frends, whoſe tender hearts 
Have better Jearn'd to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps: 
„The Dean is dead: (Pray what is trumps ?) 
„Then, Lord have mercy on his ſoul! 
Ladies, I *Il venture for the vole.) 
„Six Deans, they ſay, muſt bear the pall : 
* (1 wiſh I knew what king to call.) 
* Madam, your huſband will attend 
* The funeral of ſo good a friend. 
„No, madam, 'tis a ſhocking fight ; 
And he's engag'd to-morrow night: 
* My Lady Club will take it ill, 
* If he ſhould fail her at quadrille. 
„He lov'd the Dean—(I lead a heart.) 
* But deareſt friends, they ſay, muſt part. 
* His time was come; he ran his race; 
We hope he's in a better place.” 

Why do we grieve that friends ſkould dic? 
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240 


No loſs more eaſy to ſupply. 


One year is paſt; a different ſcene! 
No farther mention of the Dean, 
Who now, alas! no more is miſs'd, 
Than if he never did exiſt. 
Where's now the favourite of Apollo? 
Departed ;—and bis works mit follonv ; 
Muſt undergo the common fate; 
His kind of wit is out of date. 
a dome country ſquire to Lintot goes, 
Aquires for Swift in verſe and proſe. 
days Lintot, «„I have heard the name; 
* He dy'd a year ago.“ — « The ſame.“ 
te learches all the ſhop in vain. 
: dir, you may find them in Duck-lane : 
: ſent them with a load of books, 
: Laſt Monday, to the paſtry-cook's, 
: To fancy they could live a year! 

| find you're but a ſtranger here. 
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A elub aſſembled at the Roſe; _ 
Where, from diſcourſe of this and that, 
grow the ſubject of their chat. 

And while they toſs my name about, 
With favour ſome, and ſome without, 
One, quite indifferent in the cauſe, 
My character impartial draws. 


oy 


2 0 . 
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The Dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 
His way of writing now is paſt: 
The town has got a better taſte. 
keep no antiquated ſtuff; 

But ſpick and ſpan I have enough. 
Pray, do but give me leave to ſhew %*em: - 
Here 's Colley Cibber's birth-day poem. 270 
This ode you never yet have ſeen, | 

By Stephen Duck, upon the Queen. 
Then here 's a letter finely penn'd 
Againſt the Craftſman and his friend: 
It elearty ſhews that all reflection 
On miniſters is diſaffection. 

Next, here 's Sir Robert's vindication, 
And Mr, Henley's laſt oration. 

The hawkers have not got them yet: 
Your Honour pleaſe to buy a ſet ? 2380 
« Here's Wolſton's tracts, the twelfth edition; 
'Tis read by every politician: 

The country-members, when in town, 
To all their boroughs ſend them down : 
You never met a thing ſo ſmart; 

The courtiers have them all by heart : 
Thoſe maids of honour who can read, 
Are taught to uſe them for their creed. 
The reverend author's good intention x 
Hath been rewarded with a penſion :* 

He doth an honour to his gown, - 
By bravely running prieft-craft down: 

He ſhews, as ſure as God 's in Glouceſter, 
That Moſes was a grand impoſtor ; 

That all his miracles were cheats, 
Peform'd as jugglers do their feats: 

The church had never ſuch a writer; 

A ſhame he hath not got a mitre!“ 


Suppoſe me dead; and then ſuppoſe 
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„ The Dean, if we believe report, 

Was never ill receiv'd at court, 

Although, ironically grave, 

He ſham'd the fool, and laſh'd the knave; 310 
To ſteal a hint was never known, 

But what he writ was all his own.” 


Sir, I have heard another ſtory; 


He was a moſt confounded Tory, 
And grew, or he is much bely'd, 
Extremely dull, before he dy'd.“ 

© Can we the Drapier then ſorget ? 
Is not our nation in his debt? 


315 


'Twas he that writ the Drapier's letters!“ — 


He ſhould have leſt them for his betters; 320 
We had a hundred abler zen, 

Nor need depend upon his pen,— 
Say what you will about his reading, 
You never can defend his breeding; 
Who, in his tires running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet ; 


325 


* Wolſlon is here confounded with Moolaſſon. N. 


278 


4 Attacking, when he took the 20%, 

* Court, city, camp—all one to him.— 

* By why would he, except he flobber'd, 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert, 
Whoſe counſels aid the ſovereign power 
To ſave the nation every hour! 

C What ſcenes of evil he unravels 

In ſatires, libeli, lying travels; 

„Not ſparing his own clergy cloth, 

But eats into it, like a moth /” 

« Perhaps I may allow the Dean 

Had too much fatire in his vein, 

And ſeem'd determin'd not to ſtarve it, 
Becauſe no age could more deſerve it. 
Yet malice never was his aim; 
He laſh'd the vice, but ſpar'd the name. 
No individual could reſent, 

Where thouſands equally were meant : 
His ſatire points at no defect, 

« But what all mortals may correct; 

« For he abhor'd the ſenſeleſs tribe 

Who call it humour when they gibe : 
He ſpar'd a hump, or crooked nole, 
Whoſe owners ſet not up for beaux. 

« True genuine dulneſs mov'd his pity, 
* Unleſs ic offer'd to be witty. 

* Thoſe who their ignorance confeſt, 
He ne'er offcnded with a jeſt ; 

But laugh'd to hear an idiot quote 

« A verſe from Horace learn'd by rote. 
Vice, if it e'er can be abaſh'd, 
Muſt be or ridicul'd, or laſb d. 

If you reſent it, who 's to blame ? 

He neither knows you, nor your name. 
Should vice expect to ſcape rebuke, 

* Becaule its owner is a duke ? 

His friendſhips, ſtill to few confin'd, 
« Were always of the middling kind; 
* No fools of rank, or mungre] breed, 

© Who fain would paſs for lords indeed: 
« Where titles give no right or power, 
« And pcerage is a wither'd flower; 

4 He would have deem'd it a diſgrace, 
„If ſuch a wretch had known his face. 
« On rural ſquires, that kingdom's bane, 
« He vented oft” his wrath in vain: 

« #S$###X *#® ſquires to market brought, 


«c 


« Who ſel! their fouls and * * * for nouynt : 


c The #**#* **#** og joyful back, 
To rob the church, their tenants rack 
„ Go ſnacks with ** juſtices, 
« And keep the peace to pick up ſees; 
« In every jobb to have a ſhure, 
« A gaol or turnpike to repair; 
« And turn to public roads 
„ Commodious to their own abcdes, 
« He never thought an honour done him, 
* Becauſe a peer was proud to own him, 
„ Would rather flip aſide, and chooſe 
„ To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes; 


And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters, 


“So often ſcen careſſing Chartres. 
He never courted men in ſtation, 
Nor perſons held in admiration ; 
Of no man's greatneſs was afraid, 
'« Becauſe he deught for no man's aid. 
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Though truſted long in great affairs, 

* He gave himſelf no haughty airs : 
Without regarding private ends, 

* Spent all his credit for his friends; 
And only choſe the wiſe and good; 
No flatterers; no allies in blood; 

But ſuccour'd virtue in diſtreſs, 
And ſeldom fail'd of good ſucceſs; 

As numbers in their hearts muſt own, 
* Who, but for him, had been unknown. 


« He kept with princes due decorum ; 
Yet never ſtood in awe before 'em. 


1+ He follow'd David's leſſon juſt ; 


** In princes never put his truſt : 

* And, would you make him truly ſour, 
* Provoke him with a flave in power, 

* 'The lriſh ſenate if you nam'd, 


With what impatience he declaim'd! 


* Fair LiBERTyY was all his cry; 


For her he ſtood prepar'd to die; 
For her he boldly ſtood alone; 
For her he oft* expos'd his own. 


Two kingdoms, juſt as faction led, 
* Had ſet a price upon his head; 
* But not a traitor could be found, 


* To ſell him for fix hundred pound. 


« Had he hut ſpar'd his tongue and pen, 


He might have roſe like other men: 


But power was never in his thought, 
And wealth he valued not a groat : 

* Ingratitude he often found, 
And pity'd thoſe who meant the wound; 
But kept the tenor of his mind, 

© To merit well of human- kind; 

Nor made a ſacrifice of thoſe 

Who ſtill were true, to pleaſe his foes. 
* He labour'd many a fruitleſs hour, 

Jo reconcile his friends in power; 

* Saw miſchief by a faction brewing, 

* While they purſucd cach other's ruin. 

«© But, finding vain was all his care, 
He left the court in mere deſpair, 


& And, oh! how ſhort are human ſchemes: 
© Hereended all our golden dreams. 
+ What St. John's {kill in ſtate affairs, 
„What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares, 
« "Yo fave their ſinking country lent, 
Was all deſtroy'd by one event. 
* Too ſoon that precious life was ended, 
«. On which alone our weal depended, 
« When up a dangerous faction ſtarts, 
« With wrath and vengeance in their hearts; 
** By ſolemn league and covenant bound, 
o tuin, ſlaughter, and confound; 
© To turn religion to afable, 
And make the government a Babel; 
© Pervert the laws, diſgrace the gown, 
« Corrupt the ſenate, rob the crown; 
© To ſacrifice Old England's glory, 
& And make her infamous in ſtory : 


| © When ſuch a tempeſt ſhook the land, 


% How could unguarded virtue ſtand ! 
« With horror, grief, deſpair, the Deail 


« Bheld the dire deſtructive ſcene: 
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« His friends in exile, or the Tower, 
« Himſelf within the frown of power; 
« Purſued by baſe invenom' d pens, 
« Far to the land of {: and fens ; 
« A ſervile race in folly nurs'd, 
« Who truckle moſt, when treated worſt, 
« By innocence and reſolution, ; 
He bore continual perſecution ; 
While numbers to preferment roſe, 
« Whoſe merit was to be his foes ; 
When ev'n bis ozon familiar friends, 
4 Intent upon their private ends, 
« Like renegadoes now he feels, 
% Againſt bim lifting up their beels, 
The Dean did, by his pen, defeat 
An infamous deſtructive cheat; 
« Taught fools their intereſt how to know, 
« And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
% Envy hath own'd it was his doing, | 
« To fave that hapleſs land from ruin: 
While they who at the ſteerage ſtood, 
And reap'd the profit, ſought his blood. 
« To ſave them from their evil fate, 
* In hina was held a crime of ſtate. 
A wicked monſter on the bench, 
© Whoſe fury blood could never quench ; 
As vile and profligate a villain, 
as modern Scrogcs, or old Treſſilian; 
« Who long all juſtice had diſcarded, 
Nor fear d be God, nor man regarded; 
* Vow'd on the Dean his rage to vent, 
And make him of his zeal repent: 
gut Heaven his innocence defends, 
* The grateful people ſtand his friends ; 
Not ſtrains of law, nor judges' frown, 
Nor topics brought to pleaſe the crown, 
* Nor witneſs hir d, nor jury pick'd, 
" Prevail to bring him in convict. 
* In exile, with a ſteady heart, 
" He ſpent his life's declining part ; 
Were folly, pride, and faction ſway, 
Remote from St. John, Pope, and Gay.” 
Alas, poor Dean! his only ſcope 
Ves to be held a miſantbrope. | 
his into general odium drew him, 
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415 


420 


430 


: His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 
But diſcontent againſt the times: 

j kor, had we made him 7imely offers 

ora his foft, or fill his coffers, 


id 


440 


. Pcrhaps he might have truckled down, 
3 Like other brethren of his gowvn ; 
q tor party he would ſcarce have bled :— 
4 lay no more—becauſe he's dead. — 
Vat writings has he left behind ?”? 
| hear they're of a different kind: 


A few in »:7/e 3 but moſt in profe—” 


„ oribbiedin the 20% of times, 

A590 10 It; 8 0 . 
falliate his friend Oxford's crimes ; 
never favouring the Pretender: 

4 libels yet conceal'd from ſight, 

; *$Unſt the court to ſhew his ſpite - 
erhaps his travels, part the third; 


5 15 . ſecond word— 


" Which if he lik'd, much good may t do him. 
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| Some Bigh-flozon pamphlets, I ſuppoſe : — 


SES 


e praiſe queen Anne, nay more, defend her, 


520 


And, if he often miſs'd his aim, 
| * The world muſt own it to their ſhame, 


< Offenſive to a loyal ear: 

© But—ro0t one ſerman, vou may. wear. 
«* He knew an hundred pleaſing flories, 

With all the turns of Whigs and Tories: 

Was cheerful to his dying-day ; | .. 

And friends would it. him have his way, 

As for his works in verſe or proſe, 

I own myſelf no judge of thoſe. 
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<« But this I know, all people bought them, 
«© As with a moral view deſign'd, 
To pleaſe and to reform mankind ; : 
$35 c 
54S 


© The praiſe is bis, and theirs the blame. 
He gave the little wealth he had 

« To build a houſe for fools and mad ;. 
« To ſhew, by one ſatiric touch, 

No nation wanted it ſo much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
I wiſh it ſoon may have a better. 
And, ſince you dread no further laſber, 
* Methinks you may forgive bis aſbes.” 


0 
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AN EPISTLE TO TWO FRIENDS. 
TO DR. HELSHAM. 


8 1 R, Nov. 23, at night, 1731. 


'7 HEN I left you, I found myſelf of the 
grape's juice ſick ; | 
I'm ſo full of pity, I never abuſe ſick; 
And the patienteſt patient that ever you knew ſick; 
Both — I am purge-ſick, and when lam ſpew+ 
ck. RO 
[ pitied my cat, whom I knew by her mew ſick ; 
She mended at firſt, but now ſhe's a- new fick, _ - 
Captain Butler made ſome in the church black and 
blue ſick; | C0 
Dean Croſs, had he preach'd, would have made 
us all pew-ſick, 8 3 
Are not you, in a crowd when you ſweat and 
ſtew, ſick? 2 | $54 
Lady Santry got out of the church when ſhe grew 
tick, | 3 
And, as faſt as ſhe could, to the deanry flew fick. 
Miſs Morice was (I can aſſure you 'tis true) ſick'z 
For, who would not be in that numerous crew 
ſick ? | | ; 
Such muſick would make a fanatick or Jew fick, 
Yet, ladies are ſeldom at ombre or Jue ſick: 
Nor is old Nanny Shales, whene'er ſhe does brew, 
ſick, « | 
My footman came home from the 
bruiſe ſick, 7 
And look'd like a take, who was made in the 
ſtews lick ; 


* This medley ( for it cannot be calle1 a poem) is 
given as @ ſpecimen of thoſe bagatelles for which the 


Dean hath perhaps teen too ſeverely cenſured. Some, 
ꝛob ich avere ſtill more excet tienabie, are ſuppr . N. 


G 2 2 


0 
Nor can I tell what criticks thought them ; #4 


church of a 


\ 


420 : a T's 
But you learned doors can make whom you 
chooſe ſick : 
And poor I myſelf was, when I withdrew, ſick; 
For the ſmell of them made me like garlick and 
rue ſick, 
And I got through the crowd, though not let by 
a clue, ſick. ; 
Yet hop'd to find many (for that was your cue) 
ſick ; 
But there was not a dozen (to give them their due) 
ſick, 
And thoſe, to be ſure, ſtuck together like glew, 
fick.- - ” 
80 are ladies in crowds, when they ſqueeze and 
they ſcrew, ſick. | 
| You may find they are all, by their yellow pale hue, 
+ ſick 


| S$6am], when tobacco, like Robin, I chew, fick- 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 


IF I write any more, it will make my poor 
Muſe fick. | 
This night I came home with a very cold dew ſick, 
And I wiſh I may ſoon be not of an ague ſick; 
But : hope I ſhall ne'er be, like you, of a ſhrew 


ck, | 
Who often has made me, by looking aſkew, ſick. 


DR. HELSHAM'S ANSWER. 


THE DoQur's firſt rhyme would make any Jew 
| ſick: + 

I know it has made a fine lady in blue ſick, 
For which ſhe is gone in a coach to Killbrew ſick, 
Like a hen I once had, from a fox when ſhe flew 
. - fick. EE 
Laſt Monday a lady at St. Patrick's did ſpew ſick, 
And made all the reſt of the folks in the pew ſick; 
The ſurgeon who bled her, his lancet out drew 


ſick, . 
And ſtopt the diſtemper, as being but new ſick. 
The yacht, the laſt ſtorm, had all her whole crew 
ſick ; 
Had we two been there, it would have made me 
and you ſick : 
A lady that long'd, is by eating of glew ſick; 
Did you ever know one in a very good Q fick ? 
I'm told that my wife is by winding a clue fick ; 
The doctors have made her by rhyme and by rue 
ſick. EZ 
There's a gameſter in town, for a throw that he 


And yet the old trade of his dice he'll purſue fick ; | 


ve known an old miſer for paying his due ſick ; 
At preſent lm grown by a pinch of my ſhoe ſick, 
And what would you have me with verſes to do 

ſick ? 


s 


P OE MS. 


Of rhymes I've a plenty, 
And therefore ſend twenty, 


Anſwered the ſame day when ſent, Nov, 23, 


[ deſire you will carry both theſe to the Doctor 
together with his own ; and let him know we _ 
not perſons to be inſulted. 
«© Can you match with me, 
Who ſend thirty-three ? 
“ You muſt get fourteen more, 
« To make up thirty-four : 
But, if me you can conquer, 
« P!l own youa ſtrong cur#.” _ 
This Ong I'm growing by ſmelling of yew 
ick; 
My brother's come over with gold from Peru ſck; 
Laſt 7 I came home in a ſtorm that then blew 
ick ; 
_ 1 my dog at a cat I halloo ſick; 
ear, from good hands, that m r 
Hugh's Ge, Ne : 
By quaffing a bottle, and pulling a ſcrew ſick ; 
And now there's no more I can write (you'll er- 
cuſe fick ; 
You ſee that I ſcorn to mention word muſick. 
I'll do my beſt, 
To ſend the reſt ; 
Without a jeſt, 
Ill ſtand the teſt. 
Tons lines that I ſend you, I hope you'll peruſe 
ick ; 
I'll make you with writing a little more news ſick: 
Laſt mg came home with drinking of booze 
, fick; 
My i raged ſwears that he'll hack and he'll hew 
ick ; 
An officer's lady, I'm told, is tattoo fick * 
I'm ug that the line thirty-four you will vies 
ck. 
Lord ! I could write a dozen more ; 
You fee, I've mounted thirty-four. 


— c_—_—_— 
s FF OG: AM 
ON THE Busrs IN RICHMONUL HERMITAGE, 1733 


«© Sic ſibi lætantur DoRi” 


8 honour thus by Carolina plac'd, 
How are theſe venerable buſtoes gracd 
O Queen, with more than regal title crown d, 
For love of arts and piety renown'd ! 


* The lines ** thus marked were written by Dr. 
Stoift, at the bottom of Dr. Helſpam's twenty lint ; 
and the following fourteen were ufterwards added n 
the ſame paper. N. 


Send rhymes, and I'll ſend you ſome othe 8 in lieu 


| + Newten, Lecke, Clarke, and Weela/ es. 


SwirrT?s 


How do the friends of virtue joy to ſee 

Her darling ſons exalted thus by thee ! 

Nought to their fame can now be added more, 
Rever'd by her whom all mankind adore. 


tor, 
are 


aA HR FR. 
Lewis the living learned fed, 
And rais *d the ſcientific head : 


Our frugal Queen, to fave her meat, 
Exalts the head that cannot eat. 


A ConcLus1oN drawn from the above Ericxans, 
and ſent to the Drarits. 


SINCE Anna, whoſe bounty thy merits had fed, 
Fre her own was laid low, had exatced thy head; 
And ſince our good Queen to the wile is ſo juſt, 
To raiſe heads ſor ſuch as are humbled in duſt 
| wonder, good man, that you are not envaulted ; 


ler- Pr'ythee, go and be dead, and be doubly exalted. 


Dx. SwirT's ANSWER. 


HER majeſty never ſhall be my exalter ; 
And yet ſhe would raiſe me, I know, by a halter 


TO THE REVEREND DR. SWIFT. 


VITH A PRESENT OF A PAPER-BOOK FINELY 
BOUND ON HIS BIRTH=-DAY, NOVEMBER 30, 
1732. 

BY JOHN EARL OF ORRERY. 


O thee, dear Swift, theſe ſpotleſs leaves I ſend; 
Small is the preſent, but ſincere the friend, 

Think not ſo poor a book below thy care ; 
Who knows the price that thop canſt make it bear? 
Though tawdry now, and, like Tyrilla's face, 
The ſpecious front ſhines out with berrow'd grace ; 
Though paſte-boards, glittering like a tinſel'd coat, 
A raſa tabula within denote : 
Yet, if a venal and corrupted age, 
And modern vices, ſhould provoke thy rage ; 
| L, warn d once more by their impending fate, 
8 A ſinking country and an injur'd ſtate 
Thy great aſſiſtance ſhould again demand, 
And call forth reaſon to defend the land; 
Then ſhall we view theſe ſheets with glad ſurpriſe 
luſpir d with thought, and ſpeaking to our eyes: 
Tach vacant ſpace ſhall then, enrich'd, diſpenſe 
Trueforce of eloquence, and nervous ſenſe ; 
Inform the judgment, animate the heart, 
and ſacred rules of policy impart. 
The ſpangled covering, bright with ſplendid ore, 
Shall cheat the ſight with empty ſhow no more; 


4 


And ſtill ambitious to obtain 


N Too neatly gilt for me to ſoil. 
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But lead us inward to thoſe golden mines, 

Where all thy ſoul in native luſtre ſhines. 

So when the eye ſurveys ſome lovely fair, 

With bloom of beauty grac'd, with ſhape and air; 
ov is the rapture heighten'd, when we find 
Her form excell'd by her celeſtial mind! 


VERSES LEFT WITH A SILVER 
STANDISH 


ON THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S DESK 
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ON H1S BIRTH DAY. 
BY DR, DELANY, 


ITHER from Mexico I came, 
To ſerve a proud Iernian dame ; 
Was long ſubmitted to her will ; 
At length ſhe loſt me at guadrille. 
Through various ſhapes I often paſs'd, 
Still hoping to have reſt at laſt; 
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Admittance to the patriot dean; 

And ſometimes got within his door, 

But ſoon turn'd out to ſerve the poor &; 

Not ſtrolling Idleneſs to aid, 

But honeſt Induſtry decay'd. 

At length an artiſt purchas'd me, 

And wrought me to the ſhape you ſee, 
This done, to Hermes [| apply d: 

O Hermes! gratify my pride; 

« Be it my fate to ſerve a ſage, 

The greateſt genius of his age; 

That matchleſs pen let me ſupply, 

Whoſe living lines will never die!“ 

I grant your ſuit, the God reply'd ; 

And here he left me to reſide, 
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| PAPER-BOOK is ſent by Boyle, 


Delany ſends a ſilver ſtandiſh, 

When I no more a pen can brandiſh. 

Let both around my tomb be plac'd, 

As trophies of a Muſe deceas d: 

And let the friendly lines they writ ! 
In praiſe of long-departed wit 1 
Be grav'd on either fide in columns, 

More to my praiſe than all my volumes, 


* Alluding to 500l. a year lent by the Dean, without 
intereſt, iu poor tradeſmen, F 
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To burſt with envy, fpite, and rage, 
The Vandals of the preſent age. 


— 


THE BEASTS CONFESSION TO 
THE PRIEST. 


ON OBSERVING, HOW MOST MEN MISTAKE 
THEIR OWN TALENTS. 1732. 


HEN beaſts could ſpeak (the learned ſay, 
They till can do fo every day), 
It ſeexas, they had religion then, 
As much as now we find in men. 
It happen'd, when a plague broke out 
(Which therefore made them more devout), - 
The king of brutes (to make it plain, 
Of quadrupeds I only mean) | 


By proclamation e 


7 y.ſubie& in the land _ 
T ky he print their fins ; 


Good father, 1 muſt own with ſhame, 

That often I have been to blame: 

1 muſt confeſs, on Friday laſt, 

Wretch that I was | I broke my faſt : 

But I defy the baſeſt tongue 

To prove I did my neighbour wrong ; 

Or ever went to ſeek my food 

By rapine, theft; or thirſt of blood. 
The aſs, approaching next, confeſs'd, 

That in his heart he lov'd a jeſt : 

A wag he was, he needs muſt own, 

And could not let a dunce alone: 

Sometimes his ee 8 ſpare, 

And might perhaps be too ſevere : 

But R that could he ſaid, 

He was a Tvi# both born and bred 

And, if it be a fin or ſhame, wa : 

Nature alone muſt bear the blame : *-? 
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One fault he hath, is ſorry fort, A. 
His ears are half a foot too ſhort ; So 


* 
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Which could he to the ſtandard bring, 
He'd ſhew nis face before the king: 
Then for his voice, there's none diſputes 
That he's the nightingale of brutes. 

The ſwine with contrite heart allow'd, 
His ſhape and beauty made him proud : 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 


But gluttony was ne'er his vice: 


In every turn of life content, 
And meekly took what fortune ſent : 
Inquire through all the pariſh round, 
A better neighbour ne'er was found: 
His vigilance might ſome diſpleaſe; 
"Tis true, he hated floth like peaſe. 
The mimic ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life beſpatter : 
Much of the cenſuring world complain d, 
Whs faid, his gravity was feign'd : 
Indeed the ſtrictneſs of his morals 
Engag'd him in a hundred quarrels : 
e ſaw, and he was griev'd to ſee't, 
is zeal was ſometimes indulcrect : 


_— 


He found his virtues too ſevere 
For our corrupted times to bear: 

Yet ſuch a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuſe a Stoic's rage. 
The goat advanc'd with decent pace; 
And firſt excus'd his youthful face ; 
Forgiveneſs begg'd, that he appear'd 
("Twas nature's fault,) without a bears, 
"Tis true, he was not much inclin'd 
To fondneſs for the female kind; 
Not, as his enemies object, 
From chance, or natural defect; 
Not by his frigid conſtitution ; 
But through a pious reſolution : 
For he had made a holy vow 
Of chaſtity, as Monks do now ; 
Which he reſolv'd to keep for ever hence, 
And ſtrictly too, as doth his * Reverence. 
Apply the tale, and you ſhall find, 
How jult it ſuits with human-kind. 


— Why, virtues carried to exceſs, 
Wherewith our vanity endows us, 
Though neither foe nor friend allows us. 
The lawyer ſwears (you may rely on't ) 
He never ſqueez'd a needy client; 
And this he makes his conſtant rule; 
For which his brethren call him fool: 
His conſcience always was ſo nice, 
He ſreely gave the poor advice; 
By which he loft, he may athrm, 
A hundred fees laſt Faſter-term. 
While others of the learned robe 
Would break the patience of a Job, 
No pleader at the bar could match 
His diligence and quick diſpatch; 
'Ne'er kept a cauſe, he well may boaſt, 
Above a term, or two at moſt, 
The cringing knave who ſecks a place 
Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe : 
Why ſhould he longer mince the matter ? 
He fail*d, becauſe he could not flatter ; 
He had not learn'd to turn his coat, 
Nor tor a party give his vote : 

is crime he quickly underſtood ; 
Too zealous for the nation's good : 


| He found the miniſters reſent it, 


Yet could not for his heart repent it. 
The chaplain vows he cannot fawn, 
Though it would raiſe him to the lawn : 
He paſs'd his hours among his books; 
You find it in his meagre looks: 
He might, if he were worldly wiſe, 
Preferment get, and ſpare his eyes; 
But own'd he had a ſtubborn ſpirit, 
That made him truſt alone to merit: 
Would riſe by merit to promotion; 
Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

The doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confeſs d a ſin; and, (God forgive him!) 
Call'd up at midnight, ran to ſave 
A blind old beggar from the grave: 
But ſce how Satan ſpreads his ſnares ; 
He quite forgot to ſoy his prayers. 


* The pr ie Vis confeſſore 


Some faults we own: but can you gueſs ? 
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He cannot help it for his heart 
Sometimes to act the parſon's part: 
Quotes from the Bible many a ſentence, 
That moves his patients to repentance : 
And, when his medicines do no good, 
Supports their minds with heavenly food, 
At which, however well intended, 
He hears the clergy are offended, 
And grown ſo bold behind his back, 
To call him hypocrite and quack. 
In his own church he keeps a ſeat ; 
Says grace before and after meat; | 
And calls, without affecting airs, - 
His houſhold twice a day to prayers. 
He fhuns apothecaries' ſhops, 
And hates to cram the ſick with flops ; 
He ſcorns to make his art a trade, 
Nor bribes my lady's favourite maid : 
Odd nurſe-keepers would never hire, 
Torecommend him to the ſquire ; 
Which others, whom he will not name, 
Have often praQtis'd to their ſhame. 
The ſtateſman tells you, with a /zeer, 
His fault is to be too ſincere ; 
And, having no ſiniſter ends, 
k apt to diſoblige his friends. 
The nation's good, his maſter's glory, 
Vithout regard to Whig or Tory, 
Vere all the ſchemes he had in view; 
Yet he was ſeconded by few ; 
Though ſome had ſpread a thouſand lyes, 
Twas be defeated the Exciſe. 
Twas known, though he had borne aſperſion, 
That landing troops were his averſion : 
Hs practice was, in every ſtation, 
To ſerve the king, and pleaſe the nation; 
Though hard to find in every caſe 
The fitteſt man to fill a place: 
His promiſes he ne'er forgot, 
but took memorials on the ſpot : 
His enemies, for want of charity, 
Lad, he affected popularity ; 
Tis true, the people underſtood, 
That all he did was for their good ; 
Their kind affections he has try'd ; 
No love is loſt on either ſide. 
He came to court with fortune clear, 
Vhich now he runs out every year: 
Muſt, at the rate that he goes on, - 
heritably be undone: = 
0h! if his Majeſty would pleaſe 
To give him but a writ of eaſe, 
Vould grant him licence to retire, 
4s it hath long been his deſire, 
J fair accounts it would be found, 
e 's poorer by ten thouſand pound. 
eowns, and hopes it is no fin, 
© ne'er was partial to his kin; 
e thought it baſe for men in Nations 
crowd the court with their relations: 
is country was his deareſt mother, 
4 every virtuous man his brother ; 
rough modeſty or awkward ſhame 
- which he owns himſelf to blame), 
5 found the wiſeſt man he could, 
thout reſpec to friends or blood; 
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Nor never acts on private views, 


| When he hath liberty to chooſe. 


The ſharper ſwore he hated play, 

Except to paſs an hour away : | 

And well he might; for, to his coſt, 

By want of {kill he always loſt : 

He heard there was a club of cheats, 

Who had contriv'd a thouſand feats; 

Could change the ſtock, or cog a dye, 

And thus deceive the ſharpeſt eye. 

Nor wonder how his fortune ſunk ; 

His brothers fleece him when he 's drunk. 
I own the moral not exact: 

Beſides, the tale is falſe in fact; 

And ſo abſurd, that, could I raiſe up 

From fields Elyſian, fabling Zſop, 

I would accuſe him to his face 

For libeling the iour-foot race. 

Creatures of every kind but ours 

Well comprehend their natural powers; 

While we, whom reaſon ought to ſway, 

Miſtake our talents every day, 

The aſs was never known ſo ſtupid 

To act the part of Tray or Cupid ; 

Nor leaps upon his maſter's lap, 

There to be ſtroak'd, and fed with pap, 

As Æſop would the world perſuade; 

He better underſtands his trade : 

Nor comes, whene'er his lady whiſtles; 

But carries loads, and feeds on thiſtles. 

Our author's meaning, I preſume, is 

A creature bipes et implumis ; 

Wherein the moraliſt deſign'd 

A compliment on human-kind : 

For here he owns, that now and then 

Beaſts may degenerate into men. 


ADVICE TO A PARSON. 1732. 


W you riſe in the church? be ſtupid 
and dull ; 

Be empty of learning, of inſolence full; 

Though lewd and immoral, be formal and grave, 
In flattery an artiſt, in fawning a ſlave : 

No merit, no ſcience, no virtue, is wanting 

In him that 's accompliſh'd in cringing and canting. 
Be ſtudious to practiſe true meanneſs of ſpirit ; 

For who but lord Bolton“ was mitred for merit? 


| Would you wiſh to be wrapt in a rochet? in ſhort, 


Be pox'd and profane as F—n or Horte + 
— — 


THE PARSON'S CASE, 


1 you, friend Marcus, like a Stoick, 
Can with to die in ſtrains heroic, 


No real fortitude implies: 


Yet, all muſt own, thy wiſh is wiſe. 
Thy curate's place, thy fruitful wife, 


1 Thy buſy, drudging ſcene of life, 


Thy inſolent, illiterate vicar, 
Thy want of all-conſoling liquor, 


* Then archbiſhop of Caſhel. 


+ At that time biſbop of Kilmore. 
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Thy thread-bare gown, thy caſſock rent, 
Thy credit ſunk, thy money ſpent, 

Thy week made up of faſting-days, 

Thy grate unconſcious of a blaze, 

And, to complete thy other curſes, - 

The quarterly demands of nurſes, 

Are ills you wiſely wiſh to leave, 

And fly for refuge to the grave: 

And, oh, what virtue you expreſs, 

In wiſhing ſuch afflictions leſs ! 

But, now, ſhould Fortune ſhift the ſcene, 
And make thy Curateſhip a Dean ; | 
Or ſome rich benefice provide, 

To pamper luxury and pride; 
With labour ſmall, and income great; 
With chariot leſs for uſe than ſtate; 
With ſwelling ſcarf and glofſy gown, 
And licence to reſide in town; 

To ſhine, where all the gay reſort, 
At concerts, coffee-houſe, or court, 
And weckly perſecute his Grace 

With viſits, or to beg a place; 

With underlings thy flock to teach, 
With no deſire to pray or preach ; 

With haughty ſpouſe in veſture fine, 
With plenteous meals and generous wine ; 
Wouldft thou not wiſh, in ſo much eaſe, 
Thy years as numerous as thy days? 


—— 2 — —L— 


THE HARDSHIP UPON THE 
LADIES 1733. 


OOR ladies! though their buſineſs be to play, 
"Tis hard they muſt be buſy night and day. 
Why ſhould they want the privilege of men, _ 
Nor take ſome ſmall diverſions now and then? 
women been the makers of our laws 
(And why they were not, I can ſee no cauſe), 
The men ſhould flave at cards from morr to night, 
And female pleaſures he to read and write. 


— — 
= LOVE. SO NG 
IN THE MODERN TASTE. 1733. 


133 Da © : J. 
LUTTERING ſpread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; 
I a flave in thy dommions ; 
Nature muſt give way to art. 
II. 
Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 
See my weary days conſuming 
All beneath yon flowery rocks. 
III. 


Thus the Cyprian goddeſs weeping 
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Him the boar, in ſilence erceping, 
Gor'd with unrelenting tooth, 
Ep, IV. 
Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers; 
Fair Diſcretion, ſtring the lyre; 
Sooth my ever-waking ſlumbers; 


Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 
V 


] Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 


Arm'd in adamantine chains, 

Lead me to the cryſtal mirrors, 

Watering ſoft Elyſian plains. 
VI 


Mournful cypreſs, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 
Morpheus, hovering o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 

5 VII 


Melancholy ſmooth Mzander, 


Swiftly purling in a round, 

On thy margin lovers wander, 

With thy flowery chaplets crown'd. 
VIII. 

Thus when Philomela drooping 

Softly ſeeks her ſilent mate, 

See the. bird of Juno ſtooping ; 

Melody reſigns to fate, 


On the Words BROTHER PROTESTANTS, 
and, FELLOW CHRISTIANS, 


So familiarly uſed by the Advocates for the Repeal 
of the Trsr-Acr in IRELAND. 1733. 


N inundation, ſays the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay, and ſtacks of corn, 
Were down the ſudden current borne ; 
While things of heterogeneous kind 


Together float with tide and wind. 


The generous wheat forgot its pride, 

And fail'd with litter ſide by fide ; 

Uniting all, to ſhew their amity, 

As in a general calamity, 

A ball of new-dropt horſe's dung, 

Mingling with apples in the throng, 

Said to the pippin plump and prim, 

“See, brother, how we apples ſwim.” 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, 

An offer'd fee of Radcliff ſcorns : 

«© Not for the world—we doctors, brother, 

© Muſt take no fees of one another.” 

Thus to a Dean ſome Curate ſloven . 

Subſcribes, © Dear Sir, your brother loving.” 

Thus all the footmen, ſhoe-boys, porters, 


About St. James's, cry, © We courtiers.” 


Thus H—e in the houſe will prate, 
© Sir, we the miniſters of ſtate,” 
Thus at the bar the blockhead Betteſworth, 


Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth: 


Though half a crown o'erpays his ſweat's worth, 


i 
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Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 
Calls Singleton his brother ſerjeant. 
And thus fanatic ſaints, though neither in 
Doctrine nor diſcipline our brethren, 
Are Brother Proteſtants and Chriſtians, 
As much as Hebrews and Philiſtines : 
But in no other ſenſe, than nature 
Has made a rat our fellow-creature. 
Lice from your body ſuck their food; 
But is a louſe your fleſh and blood ? 
Though born of human filth and ſweat, it 
May as well be ſaid man did beget it : 
But maggots in your noſe and n 
As well may claim you for their kin. 

Yet criticks may object, Why not? 
dince lice are brethren to a Scot: 
Which made our ſwarm of ſects determine 
Employments for their brother vermin. 
But be they Engliſh, Iriſh, Scottiſh, 
What Proteſtant can be ſo lottiſh, 
While o'er the church theſe clouds are gathering, 
To call a ſwarm of lice his brethren ? 

As Moſes, by divine advice, 
In Egypt turn'd the duſt to lice; 
And as our ſets, by all deſcriptions, 
Have hearts more harden'd than Egyptians; 
As from the trodden duſt they ſpring, 
And, turn'd to lice, infeſt the king : 
For pity's ſake, it would be juſt, 
A red ſhould turn them back to df. 

Let folks in high or holy ſtations 
Be proud of owning ſuch relations; 
Let courtiers hug them in their boſom, 
As if they were afraid to loſe em: 
While I, with humble Job, had rather 
Say to corruption“ Thou 'rt my 9 
For he that has ſo little wit 
To nouriſh vermin, may be bit. 


— ̃ 


THE YAHOO'S OVERTHROW ; 


OR, 
THE KEVAN BAYL'S NEW BALLAD, 


VION SERJEANT KITE'S INSULTING THE DEAN. 


To the Tune of Derry down.” 


OLL.Y boys of St. Kevan's, St. Patrick's, Donore, | 
And Smithfield, 1 'I tell you, if not told before, 
How Betteſworth, that booby, and ſcoundrel in 


grain, 
Hath inſulted us all by inſulting the Dew. 


Knock him down, dowon, down, knock him down. 


The Dean and his merits we every one know; 


But this ſkip of a Lawyer, where the De'el did he 


grow ? 
How greater his merit at Four Courts or Houſe, ' 
Than the barking of Towzer, or leap of a louſe ? 


Kinook bim down, &c. 


That he came from the Temple, his morals do 
ſhow ; 
But where his deep law is, few mortals yet know: 
His rhetoric, bombaſt, filly jeſts, are by tar 
More like to lampooning, than pleading ar bar. 


1 Knock bim down, &. 


This pedlar, at 1 and making of laws, 
Hath met with returns of all ſorts but applauſe; 
Has, with noiſe and odd geſtures, been prating ſonie 

years, 
What — folks never durſt for their ears. 
Knock bim down, & c- 


Of all ſizes and ſorts, the fanatical crew 
Are his Brother Proteſtants, good men and true; 
Red hat, and blue bonnet, and turbant 's the ſame : 
What the De'el is t to him whence the Devil they 
came ? 


Knock bim down, &c. 


Hobbes, Tindal, and Woolſton, and Collins, and 
Nayler, | 
And Muggleton, Teland, and Bradley the Taylor, 
Are Chriſtians alike; and it may be averr'd, 
He 's a Chriftian as good as the reſt of the herd. 
Knock bim down, &c. 


He only the rights of the clergy debates, 
Their rights! their importance! We l ſet on new 
rates 
On their tithes at half-nothing,theirprieſthoodatleſs: 
What 's next to be voted, with caſe you may gueſs. 
Knock him down, &c, 


At length his Old Maſter {I need not him name) 


When his ſpeech came abroad, he paid him off clean, 
whe leaving him under the pen of the Dean. 
Knock him dotun, &c. 


He kindled, as if the whole Satire had been 
The oppreſſion of Virtue, not wages of Sin. 
He began, as he bragg'd, with a rant and a roar ; 


ſwore. 
Knock him down, &c. 


Though he cring'd to his Deanſhip in very low 
ſtrains, 
To others he boaſted of knocking out brains, 
And flitting of noſes, and cropping of ears, 
While his own aſs's zaggs were more fit for the 
ſhears. 
Knock him down, &c. 


On this Worrier of Deans whene'er we can hit, 
We 'll ſhew him the way how to crop and to lit; 
We 'll teach him ſome better addreſs to afford 
To the Dean of all Deans, though he wears not a 

ſword, 


Knock him detun, & 


To this damnable Speaker had long ow'd a ſhame; . 


He bragg'd how he bounc'd, and he ſwore how he 
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We ll colt him through Kevan, St. Patrick's, 
Donore, | ; 
And Smithfietd, as Rap was ne'er eolted before; 
We ll oil him with kennel, and powder him witk 


grains, | 
A modus right fit for inſulters of Deans. 
Knock bim dotzun, &c. 


And, when this is over, we Il make him amends; | 


To the Dean he ſhall go; they ſhall kiſs and be 
friends : | 
But how ? Why, the Dean fhall to him diſcloſe 
A face for to kifs, without eyes, ears, or noſe. 
| | Knock him down, &Cc. 


If you ſay this'is hard on a man that is reckon'd 
That _ at law whom we call Kite the Second, 
You miſtake ; for a {lave, who will coax his ſu- 
riors, 

May be proud to be licking a great man's poſ- 
teriors. 

Knock bim down, &c. 


What care we how high runs his paſſion or pride? 
Though his ſoul he deſpiſes, he values his hide; 
Then fear not his tongue, or his ſword, or his 

knife; 
He Il take his revenge on his innocent wife. 


Knock bim down, down, down, keep bim down. | 


—C_—_ 
SN THE 


ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL, 
AND BETTESWORTH. 


moye ? 

e world is in doubt, whether hatred or love; 
Aud, while at good Caſhel you rail with ſuch ſpite, ; 
They ſhrewdly ſuſpeR it is all but a bite. 
You certainly know, though ſo loudly you vapour, 
His ſpite cannot wound, who attempted the Drapier, 
Then, pr'ythee, reflect, take a word of advice; 
And, as your old wont is, change ſides in a trice : 
Or his virtues hold forth ; 'tis the very beſt way ; 
And ſay of the man what all honeſt men ſay. 

But if, ſtill obdurate, your anger remains; 

If fill your foul boſom more rancour contains; 

Say then more than they ; nay, laviſhly flatter, 

*Tis your groſs panegyricks alone can beſpatter: 

For thine, my dear Dick, give me leave to ſpeak 
lain, n 

Like a ap foul mop, dirty more than they clean. 


DF Dick, pr'y thee tell by what paſſion you 


— mm Inn | 
ENF ODETR Ya. 


res © Dy. 1733. 
. LL human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miſs for one that hits. 
Young's univerſal paſſion, pride, 
Was never known to ſpread ſe wide, 


| For poets, law ma 
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Say, Britaiti, could you ever boaſt 
Three poets in an age at moſt? | 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A./prig of bays in fifty years; 
While every fool his claim alledges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
What reaſou can there be aſſign'd 
For this perverſeneſs in the mind ? 
Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A founder'd horſe will oft* debate, 
Before he tries a five - barr d gate, 
A dog by inſtinct turns aſide, 3 
Who ſees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by folly, combats Nature; 
Who, when ſbe loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obſtinacy fixes there; 
And, where his genius leaſt inclines, 
Abſurdly bends his whole deſigns. 
Not empire to the riſing fun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won; 
Not higheſt idem in debates 
For framing laws to govern ſtates; | 
Not f{k111 in ſciences profound, 
So large to graſp the circle around; 
Such heavenly influence require, - 
As how to ſtrike the Muſe's Iyre. 
Not beggar's brat on bulk begot ; 
Not baſtard of a pedlar Scot ; 
Not boy brought up to cleaning ſhoes, 


| The ſpawn of Bridewell or the ſtews ; 


Not infants dropt, the ſpurious pledges 
Of gipfees littering under hedges; 
Are ſo diſqualify'd by fate 
To riſe in church, or law, or ſtate, 
As he whom Pheebus in his ire 
Hath blaſted with poetic fire, 

What hope of cuſtom in the fair, 
While not a ſoul demands your ware? 
Where you have nothing to produce 
For private life, or public uſe, 
Court, city, country, want you not ; 
Lou cannac bribe, cd or plot, 

es no proviſion 

The wealthy have you in deriſion: 
Of ſtate affairs you cannot ſmatter; 
Are awkward when you try to flatter: 
Vour portion, taking Britain round, 
Was juſt one annual hundred pound; 
Now not ſo much as in remainder, 
Since Cibber brought - in an attainder ; 
For ever fix d by right divine 


How unproportion'd to thy pains} 
And here a fimile comes pat in: 
Though chickens take a month to fatten, 
The gueſts in leſs than half an hour 
Will more than half a ſcore devour. 

So, after toiling twenty days 

To earn a ftock of pence and praiſe, 
Thy labours, grown the critick's prey, 
Are ſwallow'd o'er a diſh of tea; 

Gone to be never heard of more, 


Gene where the chictens went before. 


(A monarch's right) on Grub-ſtreet line. 
Poor ſtarveling bard, how ſmall thy gains! 1 
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How ſhall a new attempter learn 
of different ſpirits to diſcern, 
And how diſtinguiſh which is which, 
The poet's vein, or ſcribbling itch ? 
Then hear an old experienc'd ſinner, 
lnſtructing thus a young beginner, 
Conſult yourſelf, and if you find 
A powerful impulſe urge your mind, 
Impartial judge within your breaſt 
What ubject you can manaye beſt ; 
Whether your genius moſt inclines 
To ſatire, praiſe, or humourous lines, 
To elegies in mournful tone, 
Or prologue ſent from hand unknown, 
Then, riſing with Aurora's light, 
The Muſe invok'd, fic down to write; 
Blot out, correct, inſert, refine, 
Enlarge, diminiſh, interline ; 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 


To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. 


Your poem finiſh'd, next your care 

h; needful to tranſcribe it fair, 
In modern wit all printed traſh is 
det off with numerous breaks and daſhes. 

To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe, 
You print it in Talic type. 

When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
'Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ; 
But, when in capitals expreſt. 

The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt : 
Or elſe perhaps he may invent 

& better than the poet meant; 

A learned commentators view 

in Homer more than Homer knew. 

Your poem in its modiſh dreſs, 

Correctly fitted for the preſs, 

Convey by penny-poſt to Lintot, 

But let no friend alive look into 't. 

If Lintot thinks twill quit the coſt, 
You need not fear your labour loſt : 
And how agreeably ſurpris d 

Are you to ſee it advertis'd ! 

The hawker ſhews you one in print, 
As freſh as farthings from the mint : 
The product of your toil and ſweating ; 
A baſtard of your own begetting. 

De ſure at Will's, the following day, 
Lie ſnug, and hear what criticks lay ; 
And, if you find the general vogue 
Pronounces you a ſtupid rogue, 


Damn: all your thoughts as low and little, 


dit ſtill, and ſwallow down your ſpittle. 
Be ſilent as a politician, 
For talking may beget fuſpicion: 
Or praiſe the judgment of the town, 
And help yourſelf to run it down. 
Give up your fond paternal pride, 
or argue on the weaker fide : 
For poems read without a name 
We juſtly praiſe, or juſtly blame; 
And criticks have no partial views, 
Except they know whom they abuſe : 


And, ſince you ne'er provoke their ſpite, 


Depend upon 't their judgment 's right. 
ut if you blab, you are undone: 


Conſider what a riſk you run 
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You loſe your credit all at once; 

The town will mark you for a dunce; 

The vileſt doggrel, Grub-ſtreet ſends, 

Will paſs for yours with foes and friends ; 

And yon mult bear the whole diſgrace, 

Till ſome freſh blockhead takes your place. 
Your ſecret kept, your poem ſunk, 

And ſent in quires to line a trunk, 

If ftill-you be diſpos'd to rhyme, 

Go try your hand a ſecond time. 

Again you fail: yet S 's the word; 

Take courage, nd attempt a third. 

Zut firſt with care employ your thoughts 

Where criticks mark'd your former faults; 

The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit, 

"Che firiles that nothing fit; 


The cant which every fool repeats. 


Town jeſts and coffee houſe conceits; 
Deſcriptions tedious, flat and dry, 

And 1ntroduc'd the Lord knows why : 
Or where we find your fury ſet 
Againſt the harmleſs alphabet; 

Ou A's and B's your malice vent, 
While readers wonder whom you meant; 
A public or a private robber 

A flateſman, or a Soutn-iea jobber; 

A prelate who no God believes; 

A parhament, or den of thieves; 

A pick-purſe at the ba or bench; 

A dutchefs, or a ſubucb-wench: 

Or oft', when epithets you link 

In gaping lines to fill a chink ; 

Like ſtepping-ſtones to ſave a ſtride, 
ln ſtreets where kennels are too wide; 
Or like a heel-piece, to ſupport 

A cripple with one foot too ſhort: 
Or like a bridge, that joins a mariſh 
To moorlands of a different pariſh. 

o have I ſeen ili-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds, 
So geographers in Afric maps 
With ſavage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o'er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 
But, thaugh you miſs your third eſſay, 
You need not throw your pen away. 
Lay now aſide ali thoughts. of fame, 
Fo ſpring more profitable game. 
From party-merit leek ſupport ; 

Che vi'eſt verſe thrives beſt at court. 
A pamph'et in Sir Bob's defence 


| Wiil never ſail to bring-in pence : 


Nor be concern'd about the ſale, 
He pays his workmen on the nail. 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the ſovereign power, 
Like other baubles in the ower ; 
ls generous, valiant, juſt, and wiſe, 


And ſo continues till he dies: 


His humble /enate this profeſſes, 

In all their ſpeeches, votes, addreſſes. 
But once you fix him in the tomb, 
His virtues fade, his vices bloom; 


And each perfection, wrong imputed, 


Is fully at his death coafuted. 
H h h 
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The loads of poems in his praiſe, 
Aſcending, make one funeral blaze : 
As ſoon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns devil in hell: 
And lo! his miniſters of ſtate, 
Transform'd to imps, his levee wait; 
Where, in the ſcenes of endleſs woe, 
They ply their former arts below; 
And, as they ſail in Charon's boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge's vote; 
To Cerberus they give a ſop, 

His triple-barking mouth to ſtop ; 
Or in the ivory gate of dreams 
Project Exciſe and South-ſea ſchemes; 
Or hire their part y-pamphletcers 

To ſet Elyſtum by the cars. 

Then, poet, il you mean to thrive, 
Employ your Muſe on kings alive ; 
With prudence gathering up a cluſter . 
Of*all the virtues you can muſter, 
Which, form'd into a garland ſweet, 
Lay humbly at your monarch's feet; 
Who, as the odours reach his throne, 
Will ſmile, and think them all his own ; 
For lazy and gepbel both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine : 

(I mean the oracles of both, 

W ho ſhall depoſe it upon oath.) 
Your garland in the following reign, 
Change but the names will do again. 

But, if you think this trade too baſe, 
(Which ſeldom is the dunce's caſe) 
Put on the critick's brow, and ſit 
At Will's the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a ſhrug, a ſcorniui ſmile, 
With caution us'd, may ſerve a while. 
Proceed no further in your part, 
Beſor you learn the terms of art; 
For you can never be too far gone 

In all our modern criticks' jargon : 
Then talk with more authentic face 

Of unities, in lime and place; 
Get {craps of Horace from yott friends, 
And have them at your fingers' ends; 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, 

And at all hazards boldly quote; 
Judicious Rymer oft review, 

Wiſe Dennis, and profound Boſſu; 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For theſe our criticks much confide in 


To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling). 

A forward critick often dupes us 
With ſham quotations peri bup/ous ; 
And if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magiſterially outſhine us. 

Then, leſt with Greek he over-run ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Tranhlated from Boileau's tranflation, 
And quote guotation on quotation. 

At Will's you hear a poem read, 
Where Bartus from the table-head, 
Reclining on his elbow-chair, 

Gives judgment with deciſi ve air; 
Jo whom the tribe of circling wits 
As to an oracle ſubmits, | 
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(Though merely writ at firſt for filling, 


SWIFT's POEMS. 


He gives directions to the town, 

Jo cry it up, or run it down; 

205 | Like courtiers, when they ſend a note. 
Inſtructing members how to vote. 

He ſets the ſtamp of bad and good, 
Though not a word be underſtood, 

Your leſſon learn'd, you 'll be ſecure 
210 | To get the name of connoiffjeur : 

And, when your merits once are known, 
Procure diſciples ef your own. _ 

For poets (you can never want 'em) 
Spread through Auguſta Trinobantum, 
2x5 | Computing by their pecks of coals, 
Amount to juft nine thouſand ſouls : 
Theſe o'er ther proper diſtricts govern, 
Of wit and humour judges ſovereign. 

In every ſtreet a city-bard 

220 | Rules, like an alderman, his ward ; 
His undiſputed rights extend es 
Throngh all the lane, from end to end; 
The neighbours round admire his /rewdnſ; 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewwdnefs ; 

225 | Out-dene by none an rhyming well, 
Although he never learn'd to ſpell, 

I wo bordering wits contend for glory ; 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory ; 

And this for epics claims the bays, 

230 | And that for elegiac lays : 

| | Some fam'd for numbers ſoft and ſmooth, 
By lovers ſpoke in Punch's booth; 

I And ſome as juſtly fame extols ü 
For loſty lines in Smithfield drolls. 
235 | Bavius in Wapping gains renown, 


/ 


Tigellius, plac'd in Phzbus” car, 11 
From Ludgate ſhines to Temple-bar : 
Harmonious Cibber entertains 0 
240 | The court with annual birth-day ſtrains; 
Whence Gay was baniſh'd in diſgrace ; 
Where Pope will never ſhew his face ; 
Where Young mult torture his invention 

To flatter #naves, or loſe his penſion. : 
245 But theſe are not a thoufandth part 

Of jobbers in the poet's art, 

Attending each his proper ſtation, 
And all in due ſubordination, 
Through every alley to be found, 


256 In garrets high, or under ground; 


4 And when they join their pe ricranies, 
Out ſkips a bo, of miſcellanies 

Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in a ſtate of war or nature. 

255 | The greater for the ſmalleſt watch, 
But meddle ſeldom with their match. 
A. whale of moderate ſize will draw 

A ſhoal of herrings down his maw ; 

A fox with geeſe his belly crams; 

260 | A wolf deſtroys a thouſand lambs : 
Bnt ſearch among the rhyming race, 
The brave are worry'd by the baſe. 

If on Parnaſſus top you ſit, 

You rarely bite, are always bit, 

265 | Each poet of inferior ſize 

On you ſhall rajl and criticiſe, 

And ſtrive to tear you limb from limb; 
| While others do as much for him, 


_ 
I And Mzvius reigns o'er Kentiſh-town : +. 
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The vermin only teaſe and pinch 
Their foes ſuperior by an inch. 
$0, naturaliſts obſerve, a flea 
Hath ſmaller fleas that on him prey; 
And theſe have ſmaller ſtill to bite em, 
And ſo proceed ad infinitum. 
Thus every poet in his kind 
ls bit by him that comes behind: 
Who, though too little to be ſeen, 
Can teaſe, and gall, and give the ſpleen ; 
Call dunces fools and ſons of whores, 
Lay Grub-ſtreet at each other's doors; 
fx:ol the Greek and Roman maſters, 
And curſe our modern poetaſters; 
Complain, as many an ancient bard did, 
How genius is ne more rewarded; 
How wrong a taſte prevails among us; 
How much our anceſtors outſung us; 
Can perſonare an awkward ſcorn. 
For thoſe who are not poets born; 
And all their brother-dunces laſh, 
Who croud the preſs with hourly traſh. 

0 Grub-ſtreet ! how do I bemoan thee, 


Whoſe graceleſs children ſcorn to own thee ! 


Their filial piety forgot, 

Deny their country, like a Scot ; 

Though, by their idiom and grimace, 

They ſoon betray their native place : 

Yet thou haſt greater cauſe to be 

Aſham'd of them, than they of thee, 

Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firſt the court allow'd them food, 
Remains a difficulty ſtill, 

To purchaſe fame by writing ill. 

from Flecknoe down to Howard's time, 

How few haye reach'd the low ſublime J 

lor when our high-borz Howard dy'd, 

Blackmore alone his place ſupply'd : 

And, leſt a chaſm ſhould intervene, 


When death had finiſh'd Biackmore's reign, 


The leaden crown devolv'd to thee, 
Great poet of the hollow tres. 
But ah! how unſecure thy throne 1. 
A thouſand bards thy right diſown : 
They plot to turn, in ſactious zeal, 
uncenia to a common weal ; 
And with rebellious arms pretend. 
An equal privilege to deſcend. 
In bulk there are not more degrees 
from elephants to mites in cheeſe, 
Than what a curious eye may trace 
in creatures of the rhyming race. 
From bad to worſe, and worſe, they fall; 
But who can reach the worſt of all? 
For though, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite ; ' | 
In poetry, the height we know; 
Tis only infinite below. | 
For inſtance : when you raſhly think, 
No rhymer can like Welſted fink, 
His merits balanc'd, you ſhall find. 
he Laureat leaves him far behind. 
oncannen, more aſpiring bard, 
Soars downwards deeper by a yard: - 
2aart Jemmy Moor with vigour drops 
The reſt purſue as thick as hops. 
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With heads to points the gulph they enter, 


Link's perpendicular to the centre; 
And, as their heels elated riſe, 
Their heads attempt the nether ſkies, 

Oh, what indignity and ſhame, 
To proſtitute the Muſe's name ! 


By flattering kings, whom Heaven deſign'd ; i 


The plagues and ſcourges of mankiad ; 
Bred up in ignorance and ſloth, 


And every vice that nurſes both. 
345 


Fair Britain, in thy monarch bleſt, 
Whole virtues bear the ſtricteſt teſt ; 
Whom never faction could beſpatter, 
Nor miniſter nor poet flatter 
What juſtice in rewarding merit ! 
What magnanimity of ſpirit ! . 


| What lincaments divine we trace 


Through all his figure, mien, and face! 
Though peace with olive bind his hands, 
Confefs'd the conquering hero ſtands. 
Hydaſpes, Indus, and the Ganges, 


Dread from his hand impending changes. 


From him the Tartar and the.Chineſe, 

Short by the knecs, intreat ſor peace. 

The conſort of his throne and bed, 

A perfect goddeſs born and bred, 

Appointed-ſovereign judge to lit 

On learning, eloquence, and wit, 

Our eldeſt hope, divine lülus, 

(Late, very late, oh may he rule us!) 

What early manhood has he ſhewn, 

Before his downy beard was grown! 

Then think, what wonders will be done, 

By going on as he begun, 

An heir for Britain to ſecure 

As long as fun and moon endure. - 
The remnant of the royal blood 

Comes pourin» on me like a flood: 

Bright goddeſſes, in number five ; 

Duke William, ſweeteſt prince alive. 

Now ſing the minifler of ſtate, 

Who ſhines alone without a mate. 

Obſerve with what majeſtic port 

This Atlas ſtands to prop the court: 

Inten: the public debts to pay, 

Like prudent Fabius, by delay. 


| Chou great viceregent of the king, 


Thy praifes every Mule ſhall ing! 
In ali affairs thou ſole direct ar, 


Of wit and learning chief protector; 
Though ſmall the time thou häſt to ſpare, 


The church is thy peculiar care. 
Of pious prelates What a ſtock | 
You choole, to rule the ſable flock !-. 
You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the ſteerage. 
You dienify the noble. race, * 
Content yourſelf with humbler place. 


Now learning, valour, virtue, ſenſe, 


To titles give the ſole pretence. 
St. George beheld thee with delight 
Vouchſafe to be an azure knight, 


When on thy breaſts and ſides Merculean 


He fix'd the far and ſtring cerulean. 
Say, pott, in What other nation 

Shone ever ſuch a conſegllation! 
HA 
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Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 
And tune your harps, and ſtrow your bays; 
Your panegyricks here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's ſide, 470 
Above the ſtars exalt your ſtyle, 
You ſtill are low ten thouſand mile. 
On Lewis all his bards beſtow'd 
Of incenſe many a thouſand load ; 
But Europe mortify'd his pride, 475 
And ſwore the fawning raſcals ly'd- 
Yet what the world reſus'd to Lewis, 
Apply'd to George, exactly true is. 
Exactly true! jnvidious poet! 
*115 fifty thouſand times below it. 480 
Tranſlate me now ſome lines, if you can, 
From Virgil, Ovid, Martial, Lucan. 
They could all power in Heaven divide, 
And do no wrong on either ſide; 
T hey teach you how to ſplit a hair, 485 
Give George and Jove an equal ſhare. 
Yet why ſhould we be lac'd ſo ſtrait ? 
I'll give my monarch butter-weight. 
And reaſon good; for many a year 
Jove never intermeddled here : 490 
Nor, though his prieſts be duly paid, | 
Did ever we defire his aid: 
We now can better do without him, 
Since Woolſton gave us arms to rout him. 
Cætera defiderantur. 


HORACE, BOOK IV. ODE XIX. IMITATED. 
To Huuruxr Frency, Eſq.“ 1733. 


PATRON of the tuneful throng, 
Oh!] too nice, and too ſevere ! 
1hink not that my country ſong 
Shall diſpleaſe thy honeſt ear, 


Choſen ſtrains I proudiy bring; 
Which the Muſes” ſacred choir, 

When they gods and heroes ſing, © 
Dictate to th' harmonious lyre. 


Ancient Homer, princely bard ! 
Juſt precedence ſtill maintains; 

With ſacred rapture ſtill are heard 
Theban Pindar's lofty ſtrains, 


Still the old triumphant ſong, 
Which, when hated tyrants fel] 
Great Alczus boldly ſung, 
Warns, inſtructs, and pleaſes wel}. 
Nor has Time's all-darkening ſhade 
In obſcure oblivion preſs'd | 
What Anacreon laugh'd and play'd ; 
Gay Anacreon, drunken prieſt | | 
Gentle Sappho, love-ſick Muſe, 
Warms the heart with amorous fire ; 
Still her tendereſt notes infuſe 
Melting rapture, ſoft deſire. 


* Lord-mayor of Dublin. N. 
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Beauteous Helen, young and gay, 
By a painted ſopling won, 

Went not firſt. fair nymph, aſtray, 
Fondly pleas'd ro be undone, 


Nor bold Hedor's dreadful ſword, 
Alone the terrors of the foe, 
Sow'd the field with hoſtile blood. 


Many valiant chiefs of old 
Greatly liv'd and died, before 
Agamemnon, Grecian bold, 
Wag'd the ten years' famous war, 


But their names, unſung, unwept, 
Unrecorded, loſt and gone, 
Long in endleſs night have ſlept, 


Virtue, which the poet's care 
Has not well conſign'd to fame 
Lies, asin the ſepulchre 
Some old king without a name. 


* P 


But, O Humphry, great and free, 
While my tuneful ſongs are read 
Old forgetful Time on thee 
Dark oblivion ne'er ſhall ſpread, 
When the deep-cut notes ſhall fade 
On the mouldering Parian ſtone, 
On the braſs no more be read 
he periſhing inſeription; 


y 
o 
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Forgotten all the enemies, 
Envious G——n's curſed ſpite, 
And P——Þ} derogating lies, 
Loft and ſunk in Stygian night; 
Still thy labour and thy care, 
What for Dublin thou haſt done, 


In full luſtre ſhall appear, 
And outſhine th? unclouded ſun, 


Large thy mind, and not untried, 
For Hibernia now doth ſtand ; 
Through the calm, or raging tide, 

Safe conducts the ſhip to land. 


Falſely we call the rich man great; 
He is only ſo that knows 
His plentifu} or ſmall eſtate 
' Wiſely to enjoy and uſe. 
l . * — » þ 


He, in wealth or poverty, 
Fortune's power alike defies ; 
And falſehood and diſhoneſty 


When the ſuffering ſo ſevere 
| May from dreadful bondage fave 
Clients, friends, or country dear. 


This the ſovereign man, compleat ; 
Hero; patriot ; glorious ; free; 


| 


Nor young Teucer's ſlaughtering bow, 


And ſhall now no more be known, 


More than death abhors and flies: 
Flies from death !— No, meets it brave, 


Rich and wiſe ; and good and great; 
} Generous Humphry, thou art He. 


A NEW SIMILE FOR THE LADIES. 
By Dr. SHERIDAN. 1733. 


« To make a writer miſs his end, 
« You *ve nothing elſe to do but mend." 


OFTEN try'd in vain to find 

A mile for woman-kind, 
A ſmile I mean to fit em, 
In every circumſtance to hit em. 
Through every beaſt and bird 1 went, 
Iranſack'd every element; | 
And, after peeping through all nature, 
To find ſo whimſical a creature, 
A cloud preſented to my view, 
And ſtrait this parallel I drew: 


Clouds turn with every wind about; 
They keep us in ſuſpence and doubt ; 
Yet oft perverſe, like woman-kind, 
Are ſeen to ſtud againſt the wind: 

And are not women jult the ſame ? 
For, who cap tell at what they aim ? 


Clouds keep the ſtouteſt mortals under, 
When bellowing they diſcharge their thunder: 
do when th' alarum-bell is rung 
Of Xanti's everlaſting tongue, 
The nuſband dreads its loudneſs more 
Than lightning's flaſh, or thunder's roar. 
Cloui's weep, as they do, without pain; 
and what are tears but women's rain? 1 
The clordt about the welkin roam; 
And ladies never ſtay at home. 


The clouds build caftles in the air, 

A thing peculiar to the fair; 

Forall the ſchemes of their forecaſting, 

Are not more folid, nor more laſting. ' 
A cud is light by turns, and dark; 

duch is a lady with her ſpark:  * 

Now with a ſudden pouting gloom 

She ſeems to darken all the room ; 

Again ſhe 's pleas'd, his fears beguil'd, 

and all is clear when ſhe has [mil'd, ' 

ln this they re wondrouſly alike 

(1 hope the /imile will ftrike) ; 

Though in the darkeſt dumps you view them, 

day but a moment, you'll ſee through them. 


The clouds are apt to make reflection, 
And frequently produce infection; 
% Czliz, with ſmall provocation, 
Blaſts every neighbour's reputation. 


The cloud delight in gaudy ſhow 
(For they, like ladies, have their bow) ; 
The graveſt matron will confeſs, 
That ſhe herſelf is fond of dreſs. 


Obſerye the clouds in pomp art ay'd, 

hat various colours are diſplay'd ; 
The pink, the roſe, the violet's dye, 
In that great draw ing-room the ſky; 
How do thete differ from our Graces, 
ln garden filks, brocades, and laces ? 
Are they not ſuch another ſight, 
When met upon a birth-day nighs ? 
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The clouds delight to change their faſhion: 
(Dear ladies, be not in a paſſion |) 
Nor let this whim to you feem ſtrange, 
Who every hour delight in change, 


in them and you alike are ſeen 
The ſullen ſymptoms of the ſpleen ; 


| The moment that your vapours riſe, 


We ſee them dropping from your eyes. 


In evening fair you may behold 
7 he clouds art fring'd with borrow'd gold; 
And this is many a lady's caſe, wy 
Who flaunts about in borrow'd lace. 


Grave matrons are like cloud. of ſnow, 
heir words fall thick, and ſoft, and flow; 
While briſk coquettes, like rattling hail, 
Our ears on every {ide aſſail. 

Clouds, when they intercept our ſight, 
Deprive us of celeſtial light : | 
So when my Chloe I purſue, 

No heaven beſides I have in view. 

Thus, on compariſon, you ſee, 


In every inſtance they agree, 


So like, ſo very much the ſame, 

| hat ane may go by t' other's name. 
Let me proclaim it then aloyd, 

That every woman is a cloud, 


—ñ— 
ANSWER. By Dr. Swirr. 


RESUMPTUOUS Bard! how could you dare 
P A woman with a cloud compare? 
Strange pride and infolence you ſhow 
Inferior mortals there below. 

And is our thunder in your ears 
So frequent or ſoloud as theirs? 

Alas! our thunder ſoon goes out; 

And only makes you more devout. 

Ihen is not female clatter worſe, 

I hat drives you not to pray, but curſe ? 
We hardly thunder thrice a year ; 
The bolt diſcharg'd, the ſky grows clear: 
But every ſublunary dowdy, | 
J he more ſhe ſcolds, the more ſhe's cloudy, 

Some critick, may object, perhaps, 
hat clouds are blam'd for giving «laps ; 

But what, alas! are cles thereal, 
Compar'd for miſchief to venereal ? 

Ean clouds give buboes, ulcers, blotches, 
Or from your noſes dig out notches ? 
We leave the body ſweet and ſound ; 

We kill, *tis true, but never wound. 

You knaw a cloudy iky beſpeaks 

Fair weather when the morning breaks 
But women in a cloudy plight | 
Foretell a form to laſt all night. 

A cloud in proper ſeaſons pours 

His bleſſings down in fruitful ſhowers 
Zut woman was by fate deſign'd 
Jo pour dow curſes on mankind. - 

When Sirius o'er the welkin rages, 

Our kindly help his fire aſſuages ; 

But woman is a curſt inflamer, * 

No pariſh ducking-ſtool can tame her: 
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To kindle ſtrife, dame Nature taught her; 
Like fire-works, ſhe can burn in water. 
For fickleneſs how durſt you blame us, 
Who for our conſtancy are famous? 
You ll ſee a cloud in gentle weather 
Keep the ſame face an hour together ; 
While women, if it could te reckon'd, 
Change every feature every ſecond. 


Obſerve our figure in a morning, 
Of foul or fair we 2 you warning; 
But can you gueſs from woman's air 


One minute, whether foul or fair ? 
Go read in ancient books enroll'd 


What honours we poſſefs'd of old. 


To diſappoint Ixion's rape, 
Jove. dreſt a cou! in Juno's ſhape + 
Which when he had enjoy'd, he ſwore, 
No goddeſs could have pleas'd him more ; 
No difference could he find between 
His cloud and Jove's imperial queen :. 


His cloud produc'd a race of Centaurs, 
Fam' d for a thouſand bold adventures; 


From us deſcended ab origine, 

By learn'd authors call'd nubigenæ. 

But ſay, what earthly nymph do you know, 

So beautiful to paſs for Juno? 
Before Eneas durſt aſpire 

To court her Majefty of Tyre; 

His mother begg'd of us to dreſs him, 

'T hat Dido might the more careſs him: 

A coat we gave him, dy'd in grain, 

A flaxen wig and clouded cane, 


(The wig was powder'd round with fleet, 


Which ſell in clouds beneath his feet), 
With which he made a tearing ſhow ; 
And Dido quickly ſmoat'd the beau. 


Among your females make enquiries, 
What nymph on earth ſo fair as Iris? 
With heavenly beauty fo endow'd ? 
And yet her father is a cloud. | 
We dreſt her in a gold brocade, 
Befitting Juno's favourite maid. 

*Tis known, that Socrates the wiſe 
Ador'd us cloud; as deities : g 
To us he made his daily prayers, 


As Ariſtophanes declares ; 


From Jupiter took all dominion, 

And dy'd defending his opinion. 

By his authority tis plain 

You worſhip other gods in vain, 

And from your own experience know 

We govern all things there below. 

You follow where we pleaſe to guide ; 

Q'er all your paſſions we preſide, 

Can raiſe them up, or fink them down, 

As we think fit to ſmile or frown : | 

And, juſt as we diſpoſe your brain, 

Are witty, dull, rejoice, complain. 
Compare us then to female race ! 

We, to whom all the gods give place! 

Who better challenge your allegiance, ' 

Becauſe we dwell in higher regions! 

You find the gods in Homer dwell 

In ſcas and ſtreams, or low as hell: 
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Ev'n Jove, and Mercury his pimp, 
No higher climb than mount Olymp, 
(Who makes you think the clouds he pierces ? 


He pierce the clouds / he kiſs their a—es) ; 
While we, o'er Teneriffa plac'd, 
Are loftier by a mile at leaſt : 


And, when Apollo ſtruts on Pindus, 
We ſee him from our kitchen- windows; 


Or, to Parnaſſus looking down, 


Can piſs upon his laurel crown. 


Fate never form'd the gods to fly; 

In vehicles they mount the ſky : 
When Jove would ſome fair nymph inveigle, 
He comes full gallop en his eagle. ; 
Though Venus be as light as air, 

She muſt have doves to draw her chair, 
Apollo ſtirs not out of door | 
Without his lacker'd coach and four. 

And jealous Juno, ever ſnarling, 

Is drawn by peacocks in her berlin. 

But we can fly where'er we pleaſe, 

O er cities, rivers, hills, and ſeas, 

From eaſt to weſt the world we rcam, 

And in all climates are at home ; 

With care provide you, as we go, 

With ſun-thine, rain, and hail, or ſnow, 
You, when it rains, like fools believe, 
Jove piſſes on you through a ſieve, 

An idle tale, 'tis no ſuch matter; 

We only dip a ſpunge in water ; 

Then ſqueeze it cloſe berween our thumbs, 
And ſhake it well, and down it comes. 

As you ſhall to your ſorrow know, 


We *ll watch your ſteps where'er you go; 


And, ſince we find you walk a-foct, 


| We 'Il ſoundly ſouce your frize ſurtout. 


Tis but by our peculiar grace, 
That Phoebus ever ſhows his face: 


For, when we pleaſe, we open wide 


Our curtains blue from ſide to fide : 
And then how ſaucily he ſhows 

His brazen face and fiery noſe ; 
And gives himſelf a haughty air, 
As if he made the weather fair! 


*Tis ſung, wherever Czlia treads, 
The violets ope their purple heads; 
The roſes blow, the cowllip ſprings : 
'Tis ſung; but we know better things. 
"Tis true, a woman on her mettle 
Will oiten piſs upon a nettle ; 
But, though we own ſhe makes it wetter, 
The nettle never thrives the better ; 
While we. by ſoft prolific ſhowers, 


| Can every ſpring produce you flowers. 


Your poets, Chloe's beauty heightening, 
Compare her radiant eyes to hghtning ; 
and yet I hope 'twill be allow'd, 

That lightning comes but from a cu. 


But gods like us have too much ſenſe. 
At pocts' flights to take offence ; | 
Nor can hyperboles demean us; 
Each drub has been compared to Venus. 


We own your verſes are melodious, 


SWIFT's POE MS. 
A VINDICATION OF THE LIBE: A FRIENDLY APOLOGY 


OR, | FOR A CERTAIN JUSTICE OF 'PEACE, 
A New BALLAD, written by a Syoe-Boy, on an | By Way of Defence of Aartley Hutchinſon, Eſq: 
ATTORNEY Who was formerly a SHOE-BOY, 


| But he by bawling news about, - | 
— “And aptly uſing bruſh and clout, | 
. % Ajuſtice of the peace became, 
« Qui color ater erat, nunc eſt contrarius atro. © To puniſh rogues who do the ſame.” Hud. 


By Jamzs BLACK-wELL, Operator for the Feet. 


Wh ſinging of ballads, and crying of news, I SING the man of courage try'd, 
With whitening of buckles, and blacking O'er-run with ignorance and pride, 


e 


of ſhoee, | Who boldly hunted out diſgrace : 
Did Hartley * ſet out, both ſhoeleſs and ſhirtleſs, | With canker'd mind and hideous face; - 5 
And moneyleſs too, but not very dirtleſs; The firſt who made (let none deny it) 1 
Two pence he had gotten by begging, that 's all; | The libel-vending rogues be quiet. 
One bought him a 6rufb, and one a black ball; The fact was glorious, we muſt own, 


For clouts at a loſs he could not be much, For Hartley was before unknown, 
The cloaths on his back as being but ſuch ; Contemn'd | mean ;—for who would chufe 
Thus vampt and accoutred, with c/outs, ball, and | So vile a ſubject for the Muſe ? 


... bruſh, 'T was once the nobleſt of his wiſhes 

He gallantly ventur'd his fortune to puſh : To fill his paunch with ſcraps from diſhes, 
; Veſpaſian thus, being beſpatter'd with dirt, For which he 'd parch before the grate, 

Was omen'd to be Rome's emperor for 't. Or wind the ac ſlow- riſing weight 

But as a wiſe fidler is noted, you know, { (Such toils as beſt his talents fit), 

To have a good couple of ſtrings to one bow; Or poliſh „bees, or turn the pit. 


So Harley judiciouſly thought it too little, | But, unexpectedly grown rich in 

To live by the ſweat. of his hands and his ſpittle : Squire Domvile's family and kitchen, 

He finds out another profeſſion as fit, He pants to eternize his, name, 

And ſtraight he becomes 2 retailer of wit. [And takes the dirty road to fame; 

One day he cried “ Murders, and ſongs, and | Believes that perſecuting wit 
great news !” | Will prove the ſureſt way to it; 

Another as loudly—* Here blacken your ſhoes !” | So, with a Colonel“ at his back, 

At Domvile's+ full often he fed upon bits, The Libel ſeels his firſt attack ; 

for winding of jacks up, and turning of ſpits ; He calls it a feditious paper, 

Lick'd all the plates round, had many a grubbing, | Writ by another Patriot Drapier ; 

And now and then got froom the cook-maid a | Then raves and blunders nonſenſe thicker 
drubbing : | 5 Than aldermen o' ercharg'd with liquor; 

duch baſtings effect upon hi could have none; And all this with deſign, no doubt, 

The dog will be patient, that 's ſtruck with a To hear his praiſes hawk'd about; 


“bone. To ſend his name through every ſtreet, 
dir Thomas, obſerving this Hartley withal | Which erſt he roam'd with dirty feet; 
do expert and ſo active at bruſhes and ball, Well pleas'd to live to future times, 


as moy'd with compaſſion, aud thought it a | Though but in keen ſatir ic rhymes. 


it So Ajax, who, for aught we know, 
A youth ſhould be loſt, that had been ſo witty : | Was juſtice many years ago, 


ithout more ado, he vamps up my ſpark, And minding then no earthly things, 
And now we'll ſuppoſe him an eminent clerk ; But killing libelers of kings ; 
duppoſe him an adept in all the degrees Or, if he wanted work to do, 
Ol ſcribbling cum daſto, and hooking of fees; To run a bawling news-boy through ; 


Suppoſe him a miſer, attorney per bill; 5 Vet he, when wrapp'd up in a cloud, 
uppoſe him a courtier—ſuppoſe what you will Entreated Father Jove aloud, 
er would you believe, though I ſwore by the | Only in light to ſhew his face, 
on”: ES. Though it might tend to his diſgrace, 
That he took up two news-boys for crying the And fo th' Epheſian villain fir d 
libel ? 0 Ihe temple which the world admir'd, 
Contemning death, deſpiling ſhame, 
To gain an ever-odious name. 


* See the next poem. 4 #* Colonel Ker, a mere Scotchman, Lieutenant 

f | Colonel to Lord Harrington's regiment of dra- 

2 Sir T. Domvile, patentee of the Hanaper- | goons, who made a news-boy evidence againſt the 
de. N. printer. IAIS U ED, | 
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ON BALLYSPELLIN®. 
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A LL you that would refine your blood, 
As pure asfam'd Llewellyn, 
By waters clear, come every year, 
To drink at Ballyſpellin. 


Though pox or itch your ſkins enrich 
With rubies paſt the telling, 

*T will clear your fkin before you 've been 
A month at Ballyſpellin. 


If lady's cheek be green as leek 
When ſhe comes from her dwelling, 
The kindling rofe within it glows 
When ſhe *s at Ballyſpellin. 


The ſooty brown, who comes from town, 
Grows here as fair as Helen; | 
Then back ſhe goes, to kill the beaux 
By dint of Ballyſpellin. 


Our ladies are asfreſh and fair 
As Roſe, or bright Dunkelling ; 
And Mars might make a fair miſtake, 
Were he at Ballyſpellin. 


We muſt ſubmit as they think fit, 
And here is no rebelling : 

The reaſon 's plain ; the ladies reign, 
They 're queens at Ballyſpellin. 


By matchleſs charms, unconquer'd arms, 
They have the way of quelling 

Such deſperate foes as dare oppoſe 
Their power at Ballyſpellin. 


Cold water turns to fire, and burns, 
I know, becauſe l fell in 

A ſtream which came ſrom one bright dame 
Who drank at Ballyſpellin. 


Fine beaux advance, equipt for dance, 

To bring their Anne or Nell in a8 
With ſo much grace, I'm ſure no place 

Can vie with Ballyſpellin. 


No politicks, no ſubtle tricks, 
No man his country ſelling : 

We eat, we drink ; we never think 
Of theſe at Ballyſpellin. 


The troubled mind, the puff'd with wind, 
Do all come here pell-mell in; 

And they are ſure to work their cure 
By drinking Ballyſpellin. 


Though dropſy fills you to the gills, 
From chin to toe though ſwelling ; 

Pour in, pour out, you cannot doubt 
A cure at Ballyſpellin, 


A famous ſpain the county of Kilkenny, 
where the Doctor had been to drink the waters 


, 
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Death throws no darts through all theſe parts, 
No ſextons here ate knelling : 
Come, judge and try, you *ll never die, 

But live at Ballyſpellin ; 


Except you feel darts tipt with ſteel, 
Which here are every belle in : 

When from their cyes ſweet ruin flies, 
We die at Ballyſpellin. 


Good cheer, ſweet air, much joy, no care, 
Your ſight, your taſte, your ſmelling, 

Your ears, your touch, tranſported muck 
Each day at Ballyſpellin. 


Within this ground we all fleep ſound, 
No noiſy dogs a-yclling ; 

Except you wake, for Czlia's ſake, 
All night at Ballyſpellin. | 

There all you ſee, both he and ſhe, 
No lady keeps her cellin ; 


But all partake the mirth we make, 
Who drink at Ballyſpellin. 


{ My rhymes are gone ; I think I 've none, 


Unleſs 1 ſhould bring hell in; 
But, ſince I'm here to heaven ſo near 
I can't at Ballyſpellin ! | 


[ 


ANSWER. 


BY DR. SWIFT. 

DARE you diſpute, you ſaucy brute, 
And think there 's no refelling 

Your ſcurvy lays, and ſenſeleſs praiſe 
You give to Ballyſpellin ? | 

Howe'er you bounce, I here pronounce, 
Your medicine is repelling ; 

Your water 's mud, and ſours the blood, 
When drunk at Ballyſpellin. 


Thoſe pocky drabs, to cure the ſcabs, 
You thither are compelling, 

Will back de Tent, worſe than they went, 
From naſty Ballyſpellin. 


Llewellyn why? As well may 
Name honeſt doctor Pellin ; 

So hard ſometimes you tug for rhymes 
To bring in Ballyſpellin. | 

No ſubject fit to try your wit, 
When you went colonelling, 

But dull intrigues *twixt jades and teagues 
That met at Ballyſpellin. | 

Our laſſes fair, ſay what you dare, 
Who ſewing make with ſhelling, 

At Market-hill more beaux can kill, 
Than yours at Ballyſpellin. 

Would I was whipt, when Sheclah ſtript 
To waſh herſelf our well in; | 


| A bum ſo white ne'er came in ſight, 


At paltry Ballyſpellin. 


* This anſwer was reſented by Dr. Sheridan, 


as an affront to himſelf and the lady he attended 


with a favourite Lady, N. 


| to the ſpa, N, 


You! 


tondemr 
eali; l g. 
Tor, 
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Your mawkins there ſmocks hempen wear, 
Of Holland not an ell in; 

No, not a rag, Whate'er you brag, 
Is found at Ballyſpellin. 


But Tom will prate at any rate, 
All other nymphs expalling; 

Becauſe he gets a few griſettes 
At louſy Ballyſyellin. 


There 's bonny Jane, in yonder lane, 
Juſt o'er againſt The Bell-inn ; 
Where can you meet a laſs ſo ſweet, 
Round all your Ballyſpellin ? 


We have a girl deſerves an earl; 
She came from Enniſkillin; 

$ fair, ſo young, no ſuch among 
The belles at Ballyſpellin. 


How would you ſtare to ſee her there, 
The foggy miſt diſ: elling, 

That clouds the brows of every blowſe 
Who lives at Ballyſpellin ! 5 A 


Now as | live, I would not give 
A ſtiver for a ſcellin. 

Io towſe and kiſs the faireſt miſs 
That leaks at Ballyſpellin. 


Whoe'er will raiſe ſuch lies as theſe 
Deſerves a good cudgelling; 

Who ſafely boaſts of belles and toaſts, 
at dirty Ballyſpellin. 


My rhymes are gone, to all but one, 
Which is, our trees are felling; 

A proper quite as thoſe you write, 
10 force in Ballyſpel.in. 


HORACE, PART OF BOOK I. SAT. VI. 


PARAPHRASED, 


I noiſy Tomò ſhould in the ſenate prate, 

+ That he would anſwer both for church and 
ſtate; 

And, further to demonſtrate his affection, 

Would take the kingdom into his protection;“ 

All mortals mult be curious to inquire, | 

Who could this coxcomb be, and who his fire ? 

What! thou, the ſpawn of himt who ſham'd 
our iſle, | x 

: That traitor, aſſaſſin, informer vile! 

Though by the female ſide} you proudly bring, 

; o nend your breed, the murderer of a king; 

What was thy grandſireſ but a mountameer, 

Who held a cabin for teu groats a year; 


* Sir Thomas Prendergaſt. Iaish Ep. 

Þ The father of Sir Vhomas P——, who en- 
ted in a plot to murder king William III; but, 
1 avoid being hanged, turned informer againſt 
bis aſſoclates, for which he was rewarded with a 
good eſtate, and made a baronet, Ibid. 

| Cadogan's family. lbid. 

{| Apoor thieving cattager, under Mr. Moore, 
dondemned at Clonmell aflizes te be hanged for 


ealing cows, {bis, 
Vol. v 


idan, 
ended 


—_ 


For ſtealing cows, nor- could he read the Pſal - 


iuſt heaven! to ſee the dunghill baſtard brood 
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«© Whoſe maſter Moores preſerv'd him from tha 
haiter, | 


ter | ; i 
e Durſt thou, ungrateful, from the ſenate chace 
„Thy founder's grandſon}, and uſurp his place t᷑ 


© Survive in thee, aud make the proverb good * 
© Then vote a worthy citizen S to jail, 
In ſpite of juſtice, and refuſe his bail!“ 


On a PRINTER's being ſent to NeEwGATR. 


ETTER we all were in our graves 
Than live in flav:ry to ſlaves, 

Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 
U here fiſhes on each other prey; 
Where every trout can make as high rants 
O'er his inferior as our tyrants, 
And ſwagger while the coaſt is clear: 
But, ſhould a lordly pike appear, 
Away you ſee the varlet ſcud, 
Or hide his coward ſnout in mud. 
Thus, if a gudgeon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to approach; 
Yet itill has impudence to riſe, 
And, like Domitian, leap at flies, 


— 


8 


——— 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT®. 
| ITH a whirl of thought oppreſs'd, 


! ſu>k from reverie to reſt. 
An hoirid viſion ſeiz d my head, 
I ſaw the graves give up their dead! 
Jove, arm'd with terrors, burſt the ſkies, 
And thunder ro-rs, or lightning flies! 
Amaz'd, confus'd. its fate unknown, 
The world ſtands trembling at his throne ! 
While each pale ſinner hung his head, 
Juve, nodding, ſhook the heavens, and ſaid « 


$ The grandfather of Guy Moore, Eſq. whe 
procured him a pardon. Ibid. 

Guy Moore, Efq. was fairly elected member 
of parliament for Clonmell; but Sir Thomas, de- 
pending upon his intereſt with a certain party 
then prevailing, and ſince known by the title of 
parſon-hunters. petitioned the houſe againſt him; 
out of which he was turned, upon pretence of 
dribery, which the paying of his lawful debts was 
then voted to be. Ibid. | | 
* Save a thief from the gallows, and he 
will cut your throat Ibid. ; 

S Mr. George Faulkner See the ſucceeding 
verſes N. : 

* Chat this poem is the genuine production of 
the Dean, Lord Cheſterfield bears ample teſti- 
mony in his Letter te M, Voltaice, Auguſt 27, 
1752. N. 


Li i Ollending 
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* Oſſending race of human-kind, 

By nature, reaſon, learning, blind; 

4 You who, through frailty, ſtepp'd aſide 
% And you who never fell, trough pride; 

« You who in different ſets were ſhamm'd, 
„% And come to ſee cach other damn'd 

So ſome folk told you, but they knew 

« No more of Jove's deſigus than you); 
The world's mad buſineſs now is o'er, 
% And I reſcnt thele pranks no more. 

« Alto ſuch blockheads ſet my wit! 

* Idamu ſuch fools !—Go, go, you re bit.“ 


— 


VERSES SENT TO THE DEAN 
ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
With Pine's Horace, finely bound. 


BY DR J. SICAN. * 


Horace ſpeaking] 
OU w read, Sir, in poetic ſtrain, 
How Varus and the Mantuan ſwain 
Have on my birth-day been invited 
(But I was forc'd in verſe to write it) 
Upon a plain repaſt to dine, 
And taſte my old Campanian wine 
But I, who all punctilios hate, 
Though long familiar with the great, 
Nor glory in my reputation, 
Am come without an invitation; 
And, though I 'm us'd to right Falernian, 
I'll deign for once to taſte lernian; 
But fearing that you might diſpute 
(Had I put on my common ſuit) 
My breediny and my politeſſe, 
I viſit in a birth-day dreſs ; 
My coat of pureſt Turkey red, 
With gold embroidery richly ſpread ; 
To which I *ve ſure as good pretenſions 
As iriſh Lords who ſtarve on penſions. 
What though proud miniſters of ſtate 
Did at your anti-chamber wait; 
What though your Oxfords and your St. Johns 
Have at your levee paid attendance ; 
And Peterborough and great Ormond, 
With many chiefs who now are dormant, 
Have laid afide the general's ſtaff 
And public cares with you to laugh; 
Yet I ſome friends as good can name, 
Nor leſs the darling ſons of Fame; 
For ſure my Pollio and Mzcenas 
Were as good ſtateſmen, Mr. Dean, as 
Either your Bolingbroke or Harley, 
Though they made Lewis beg a parley ; 
as for Mordaunt, your lov'd hero, 
I Il match him with my Druſus Nero. 
You ll boaſt, perhaps, your favourite Pope; 
But Virgil is as good, | hope. 
1 own indeed I can't get any 
To equal Helſham and Delany; 


This ingenious young. gentleman was unfor- 


tunately murdered iu italy, N. 
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Since Athens brought forth Socrates, 
A Grecian iſle Hippocrates; 
Since Tully liv'd before my time, 


And Galen bleſs'd another clime. 


You 'I plead perhaps, at my requeft, 
To be admitted as a gueſt, 
'© Yeur hearing 's bad !''—But why ſuch fears ? 
I ſpcak to eyes, and not to ears; ; 
And fer that reaſon wiſely took 
The form you ſee me in a book. 
Attack'd by ſlow-devouring moths, 
By rage of burbarous Huns and Goths; 
By Bentley's notes, my deadlieſt foes, 
By Creech's rhymes and Dunſter's proſe ; 
| ſound my boaſted wit and fire 
In their rude hands almoſt expire: 
Yet ſtill they but in vain affail'd; 
For, had their violence prevail'd, 
And in a blaſt deſtroy'd my ſame, 
They would have partly miſs'd their aim ; 
Since all my ſpirit in'thy page 
Dcefirs the Vandals of this age. 
*Tis yours to ſave theſe ſmall remains 
From future pedants' muddy brains, 
And fix my long-uncertain fate, 
You beſt know how—which way ? —TRANSsTATI. 


. 


AT two afternoon for our Pſyche inquire, 

Her tea-kettle's on, and her ſmock at the 
fire: 

So loitering, ſo active; ſo buſy, ſo idle; 

Which hath ſhe moſt need of, a ſpur or a bridle? 

Thus a greyhound out-runs the whole pack i 3 
race. 

Yet would rather be hang'd than he'd leave 3 
warm place 

She gives you ſuch plenty. it puts you in pain; 

But ever with prudence takes care of the main. 

To pleaſe you, ſhe knows how to chooſe a niet 
bit; 

For her taſte is almoſt as refin'd as her wit. 

To oblige a good friend, ſhe will trace every mar- 
ket. 

It would do your heart good to ſee how the will 
cark it. 

Yet beware of ber arts; for, it plainly appears, 

She ſaves half hier victuals by feeding your ears. 


\ 


5 


' THE DEAN AND DUKE. 1734 


AMES BRYDGES and the Dean had long been 
friends: = 
James is beduk'd; of courſe their friendſhip ends; 
But ſure the Dean deſerves a ſharp rebuke, 
From knowing James, to boaſt he knows the Duke. 
Vet, ſince juſt Heaven the Duke's ambition mocks, 
Since all he got by fraud is loſt by ſtocks, 


* Mrs, Sican, a very ingenious well-bred lady, 
mother to the author of the preceding poem. = 
% 
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His wings are Clipp'd : he tries no more in vain 


With bands of fidlers to extend his train. 5 


Since he no more can build, and plant, and revel, 

The Duke and Dean ſcem near upon a level. 

Oh! wert thou not a Duke, my good Duke 
Humphry, 

From bailiffs* claws thou ſcarce couldſt keep thy 
bum free. 

A Duke to know a Dean ! go, fmooth thy crown: 

Thy brother (far thy betters) wore a gown 

Well, but a Duke thou art ; ſopleas'd the king : 

Oh! would his Majeſty but add a ſtring ! 


ON 


Dx. RUNDLE, BISHOP or DERRY.* 


AKE Ruudle biſhop. ! fie for ſhame * 
An Arian to uſurp the name ! 
A hiſhop in the iſle of Saints! 
How will his brethren make complaints! 
Dare any of the mitred hoſt 
Confer on him the "Holy Ghoſt ; 
In mother-church to breed a variance, 


By coupling Orthodox with Arians? 


Yet, were he Heathen, Turk, or Jew, 
What is there in it ſtrange of new? | 
For, let us hear the weak pretence 
His brethren find to take offence ; 

Of whom there are but four at moſt, 

Who know there is an Holy Ghoſt : 

The reſt, who boaſt they have conferr'd it, 
Like Paul's Epheſians, never heard it; 
And, when they gave it, well *tis known, 
They gave what never was their own, 


Rundle a biſhop ! well he may ; 
He 's ſtill a Chriſtian more than they. 


We know the ſubje of their quarrels ;. 
The man has learning, ſenſe, and morals. 


There is a reaſon ſtill more weighty ; 
'Tis granted he believes a Deity ; 
Has every circumſtance to pleaſe us, 
Though fools may doubt his faith in Jeſus... 
But why ſhould he with that be loaded, 
Now twenty years from court exploded ? 
And is not this objection odd 
From rogues who ne'er believ'd a God ? 


For liberty a champion ſtout, 


Though not fo goſpel-ward devout ; 
While others, hither ſent to ſave us, 
Came but to plunder and enflave us; 
Nor ever own'd a power divine 
But Mammon and the German line. 
Say, how did Rundle undermine *em ? 
Who ſhew'd a better Jus divinum ? 
From ancient canons. would not vary, 
But thrice refus'd epiſcopari. 
Our biſhop's predeceſſor, Magus, 
Would offer all the ſands of Tagus, 


* Promotea to that ſee in Feb. 1,7 34-5, N. | 


i 


Or ſell his children, houſe, and lands, 
For that one gift, to lay-pn hands: 
But all his gold could not avail 
To have the Spirit ſet to ſale. 
Said ſurly Peter, Magus, pr'ythee, 
„ Be gone: thy money perith wich thee.“ 
Were Peter now alive, perhaps | 
He might have ſound a ſcore of chaps, 
Could he but make his gift appear 
In rents three thouſand pounds a year. 
Some fancy this promotion odd, 

As not the handy-work of God ; 
J hough cen the biſhops diſappointed 
Muſt own it made by God's anointed, 
And, well we know, the conge regal 
Is more ſecure as well as legal; 
| Becauſe our lawyers all agree, 

That biſhopricks are heldin fee. 

Dear Baldwin chaſte, and witty Croſſe, 
How ſorely I lament your lofs ! 
That ſuch a pair of wealthy ninnies 
Should ſlip your time of dropping guineas z 
For, had you made the king your debtor, 
Your title had been ſo much better. 


EPIGR A M. 


F Rundle fell, with grievous bump, 
Upon his reverential rump. 

Poor rump! thou hadſt been better ſped, 
HFadſt thou been join'd to Boulter's head: 

A head, ſo weighty and proſound, | 
Would needs have kept thee from the ground, 


——_— 
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A CHARACTER, PANEGYRICK; and DI. 
| SCRIPTLON of the LEGION-CLUB. 
| | 17 36. 
S I ſtroll the city, oft* I 
| _See a building large and lofty, 
Not a bow-ſhot from the college; 
Half the globe from ſenſe and knowledge: 
By the prudent architect, 5 


Plac'd againſt the church direct. 


Making good my grand-dame's jeſt, 
6: Near the church you know the reſt. 
Tell us, what the pile contains? 

Many a head that holds no brains. 10 
Theſe demoniacks let me dub k 
With the name of Legion- club. 
Such affemblics, you might ſwear, 

Meet when butchers bait a bear; 

Such a noiſe, and ſuch haranguing, 15 
When a brother thief is hanging: 

Such a rout and ſuch a rabble 

Run to hear Jack-pudden gabble;. 

Such a crowd their ordure throws. 8 
On a far leſs villain's noſe. | 80 
Could from the building's top 
Hear the rattling thuader drop, 
While the devil upon the roof 


(If the devil be thunder- proof) 
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Should with poker fiery red, - 
Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead; 


Drive them down on every ſcull, 1 


While the den of thieves is full; 
Quite deſtroy the barpies' neſt; | 
How might then our iſle be bleſt ! 
For Divines allow, that God 
Sometimes makes the devil his rod; 
And the Goſpe] will inform us, 
He can puniſh ſins enormous. 
Yet ſhould Swift endow the ſchools, 
For his lunaticks and fools, 
With a rood or two of land; 
I allow the pile may ſtand. | 
You perhaps wiilaſk me, Why ſo? 
But. it is with this proviſo : 
Since the houſe is like to laſt, 
Let the royal grant be paſs'd, 
That the club have right to dwell 
Fach within his proper cell, 
With a paſſage leſt to creep in, 
And a hole above for peeping. 
Let them, when they once get in, 
sell the nation for a pin; 
While they ſit a picking ſtraws, 
Let them rave at making laws; 
W hile they never hold their tongue, 
Let them dabble in their dung : . 
Let them form a grand committee, 
How to plague and ſtarve the city ; 
Let them ſtare, and ſtorm, and frown, 
When they ſce a cleryy-gown; 
Let them, ere they crack a louſe, 
Call forth' orders of the houſe ; 
Let them, with their goſling quills, 
Scribble ſenſeleſs heads of bills. 
We may,' while they ſtrain their throats, 
Wipe our a—s with their votes, 
Let Sir Tom“, that rampant aſs, 
Stuff his guts with flax and graſs; 
But, before the prieſt he fleeces, 
Tear the Bible all to pieces: 
At the parſons, Tom, halloo, boy, 
Worthy offspri:'g of a ſhoe-boy, 
Footman, traitor, vile ſeducer, 
Perjur'd rebel, brib'd accuſer, 
Lay thy paltry privilege afide, 
Sprung from papiſis, and a regicide; 
Fall a-working like a mole, Ek 
Raiſe the dirt about your hole. 
Come, aſſiſt me, Muſe obedient ! * 
Let us try ſome new expedient ; 
Shift the ſcene for, half an hour, 
Time and place are in thy power. 
Thither, gentle Muſe, conduct me; 
I ſhall afk, and you inſtruct me. 
See, the Muſe unbars the gate! 
Hark, the monkeys, how they prate! 
All ye gods who rule the ſoul! 
Styx, through hell whoſe waters roll! 
Let me be ailow'd to tel} 5 
What I heard in vonder hell. 
Near the. door an entrance gapes, 
Erowded round with antic fhapes, 
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Poverty, and Grief, and Care, 
Cauſc leſs Joy, and true Deſpair ; 
Diſcord periwigg'd with ſnakes, 

See the dreadful ſtrides ſhe takes-! 

By this odious crew beſet, 

began to rage and fret, 

And reſolv'd to break their pates, 

Ere we enter'd at the gates; 

Had not Clio in the nick FE 
Whiſper'd me. Lay down your ſtick.” 
What, ſaid l, is this the mad-borſe ? 
Theſe, the anſwer'd, are but ſhadows, 
Phantoms bodileſs and vain, 

Empty viſions of the brain. 

In the porch Briareus ſtands, 
Shows a bribe in all his hands; 
Briareus the ſecretary, ; 

But we mortals call him Carey, 
When the rogues their country fleece, 
They may hope for pence a-piece. 

Clio, who had been ſo wiſe 
To pnt-on a fool's diſguiſe, 

To beſpeak ſome approbation, 
And be thought a near relation, 
When ſhe' ſaw three hundred brutes 

All involv'd in wild diſputes, | 

Roaring till their lungs were ſpent, 

PkIVILEGE oT PARLIAMENT, ' 
Now a new misfortune feels, 

Dreading to be laid by th' heels. 
Never durſt a Muſe before 

Enter that infernal door; 

Clio, ſtifled with the ſmell, 

Into ſpleen and vapours fell, 

By the Stygian' ſteams that flew 

| From the dire infectious crew. 
Not the ſtench of Lake Avernus 
Could have more offended her noſe ; 

Had ſhe flown but o'er the top, 
She had felt her pinions drop, 

And by exhalations dire, 

Though a goddeſs, muſt expire. 

In a fright ſhe crept away; 

Bravely | reſolv'd to ſtay. 

When I faw tl:e keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, ſaid I, we are alone, 

Name your heroes one by one. 

Who is that hell- featur'd brawler ? 
Is it Satan? No, tis Waller. Net: 
In what figure can a bard dreſs 
Jack the grandſon of Sir Hardreſs ? 
Honeſt keepe, drive him further, 

in his looks are hell and murther; 
See the ſcowling viſage drop, 


— 


80 Juſt as when he murder'd —p. 


Tr A pr vy- counſeller, mentioned in P · 95. N. | 


Keeper, ſhow me where to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks; 
' By their ſantern jaws and leathern, 


Dick Fitz-Bgker, Dick the player, 
Old acquaintance, are you there? 
Dear companions, hug and kiſs, ' 
| 7 eaſt Old Glorious in your piſs: 

Tie them, keeper, in a tether, 


Let them Ranve and ſink together; 


' You might ſwear they both are brethren : 
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Both are apt to be unruly, 
Laſh them daily, laſh them duly; 
Though 'tis hopeleſs to reclaim them, 
Scorpion rods perhaps may tame them. 
Keeper, yon old dotard ſmoak, 
Sweetly ſnoring in his cloak: 
Who is he ? Lis humdrum Wynne, 
Half encompaſs'd by bis kin : 
here obſerve the tribe of Biugbham, 
For he never fails to bring em; 
While he ſleeps the whole debate, 
They ſubmiſhve round him wait; 
Yet would gladly ſee the hunks 
In his grave; and ſearch his trunks, 
See, they gently twitch his coat, 
Juſt to yawn and give his vote, 
Always firm in his vocation, . 
For the court, againſt the nation. 
Thete are A—s Jack and Bob, 
Firſt in every wicked job, 
Son and brother to a queer 
| Brain-ſick brute, they call a peer. 
We muſt give'them better quarter, 
For their anceſtor trod mortar, 
And H- th, to boaſt his fame, 
On a chimney cut his name. 180 

There fit Clements, D—ks, and Harriſon: 
How they ſwagger from their garriſon ! 

Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell? 
Harriſon, and D—ks, and Clements, 
Keeper, ſee they have their payments; 
Every miſchief 's in their hearts; 

If they fail, 'tis want of parts. 

Bleſs us, Morgan! are thou there, man! 
Bleſs mine eyes! art thou the chairman! 
Chairman to your damn'd committee! 

Yet I look on thee with pity. 
Dreadful ſight } what! learned Morgan 
Metamorphos'd to a Gorgon | 
For thy horrid looks, 1 own, 

Half convert me to a ſtone. 

Haſt thou been ſo long at ſchool, 

Now to turn a factious tool? 

Alma Mater was thy mother, 

Every young divine thy brother. 

Thou, a diſobedient varlet, 

Treat thy mother like a harlot } 

Thou ungrateful to thy teachers, 

Who are all grown revcrend preachers ! 
Morgan, would not it ſurprize one! 

urn thy nouriſhment to poiſon 
When you walk among your books, 

hey reproach you with their looks: 

Zind them faſt, or ſrom their ſhelves 
They will come and right themſelves; 
Homer, Plutarch, Virgil, Flaccus, 

All in arms prepare to back us: 

Soon repent, or put to ſlaughter 

Every Greek and Romanauthor: 

Will you, in your faction's phraſe, 
bend the elergy all to graze, 

4nd, to make your project paſs, 

cave them not a blade of graſs ? 

How want thee, humorous Hogarth! 
hou, 1 hear, a pleaſant rogue art, 
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SWIFT's POEMS. 


Lou will need no car'catura , 


Could not conceive what it ſhould mean, 


Away he trudges into town; 
He trembles at the thoughts of ſtate; 


Hle ſtopt, and could not tell what ail'd him. 


Why certainly the Captain rav'd ! 


 Impollible! it can't be me, 


Were but you and | acquainted, 

Every monſter ſhould be painted : 

You ſhould try your graving-tools 

On this odious groupe of fools ; 

Drayv the beaſts as I deſcribe them 
From their features, while | gibe them; 
Draw them like ; for I aſſure you, 


Draw them ſo, that we may trace 
All the ſoul in every face. 


Keeper, I muſt now retire, 

You have done what I deſire: 

Bur 1 feel my ſpirits ſpent 

With the noiſe, the ſight, the ſcent. 
„Pray be patient; you ſhall find 
„Half the beſt are ſtill behind. 

*© You have hardly ſeen a ſcore; 
e can ſhow two hundred more.“ 
Keeper, 1 have ſeen enough. 
Taking then a pich of ſnuff, 

I concluded, looking round them, 
May their god,-the devil, confound them!“ 
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AN APOLOGY, &c, | 


LADY, wiſe as well as fair, 
Whoſe conſcience always was her care, 

Thoughtful upon a point of moment, | 
Would have the text as well as comment : 
So hearing of a grave Divine, 
She ſent to bid him come and dine. 
But, you muſt know, he was not quite 
So grave as to be unpolite ; | 
Thought human learning would not lefſen 
The dignity of his profeſſion: | 
And, if you 'd heard the man diſcourſe, 
Or preach, you'd like him ſcarce the worſe. 
He long had bid the court farewell, 
Retreating filent to his cell; 
SuſpeRed for the love he bore 
To one Who ſway'd ſome time before ; 
Which made it more ſurpriſing how 
He ſhould be ſent for thither now. 


The meſlage told, he gapes, and ſtares, 
Ang ſcarce believes his eycs or cais: 


And fain would hear it told again. 

But then the *ſquire ſo trim and nice, 
Twere rude to make him tell ic twice: 
So how'd, was thankful for the honour ; 
And would not fail to wait upon her. 
His beaver bruſh'd, his ſhoes, his gown, 
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Paſi:s the lower caſtle-yard; 
And now advancing to the guard, 


A 


For, con'cious of his ſheepiſh gait, 
His ſpirits, of a ſudden fail'd him; 


6 np _ it" . 
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What was the meſſage I receiv'd ? 


To dine with her! and come at three ! 
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Or may be I miſtook the word ; 
My Lady—it muſt be my Lord. 
My Lord 's abroad; my Lady too: 
What mult th' unhappy Doctor do ? | 
*© 1s Captain Cracherode here, pray?“ — No.” 
* Nay, then 'tis time for me to go.” 
Am awake, or do I dream? 
I'm ſure he call'd me by my name; 
Nam'd me as plain as he could ſpeak ; 
And yet there muſt be ſome miſtake. 
Why, what a jeſt ſhould | have been, 
Had now my Lady been within ! 
What could I've ſaid ? I'm mighty glad 
She went abroad—ſhe 'd thought me mad. 
'The hour of dining now is paſt : 
Well then, I 'll een go home and faſt ; 
And, ſince I *ſcap'd being made a ſcoff, 
I think I'm very fairly off. 
My Lady now returniug home, 
Calls, ** Cracherode, is the Doctor come?“ 
He had not heard of him—* Pray ſee, 
« *Tis now a quarter after three.” 
The Captain walks about, and ſearches 
Through all the rooms, and courts, and arches ; 
Examines all the ſervants round, 
In vain—no Doctor's to be found, 
My Lady could not chooſe but wonder: 
Captain, I fear you've made ſome blunder ; 
But pray, to-morrow go at ten, 
M try his manners once again; 
** Tf rudeneſs be the effect of knowledge, 
** My fon ſhall never ſee a college.“ 
The Captain was a man of reading. 
And much good ſenſe, as well as breeding, 
Who, | loath to blame, or to incenſe, 
Said little in his own deſence. 
Next day auother meſſage brought: 
The Doctor, frighten'd at his fault, 
Ie dreſs'd, and ftealing through the crowd, 
Now pale as death, then bluſh'd and bow'd, 
Panting—and faultering—humm'd and ha'd, 
Her Ladyſhip was gone abroad; 
* The Coptain too he did not know 
** Whether he ovght to ſtay or go;“ 
Bege'd the *d forgive him. In concluſion, 
My Lady, pitying his confuſion, 
CalPd her good-nature to relieve him; | 
Fold him, the thought ſhe might believe him; 
And would not ouly grant his ſuit, 
Zut viſit him, and eat ſome fruit; 
Provided, at a proper time, 
He told the real truth in rhyme. 
Nuwas to no purpoſe to oppoſe, 
$he *d hear of no excuſe in proſe. 
The Doctor ſtood not to debate, 
Glad to compound at any rate; 
So, bowing, ſeemingly comply'd; 
Though, if he durſt, he had deny'd, 
But firft, reſolyv'd to ſhow his taſte, 
Was too refin'd to give a feaſt : 
He d treat with nothing that was rare, 
But winding walks and purer air ; 
Would entertain without expence, 
Or price, or vain magniſicence: 
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SWIFT's POEMS. 


For well he knew, to ſuch a gueſt 

The plaineſt meals muſt be the beſt. 

To ſtomachs clogg'd with coſtly fare 
Simplicity alone is rare ; 

Whilſt high, and nice, and curious meaty, 
Are really but vulgar treats. | 
Inſtead of ſpoils of Perſian looms, 

The coſtly boaſts of regal rooms, 
Thought it more courtly and diſcreet 

To ſcatter roſes at her feet; ; 

Roſes of richeſt dye, that ſhone 

With native luſtre, like her own: 

Beauty that needs no aid of art 

Through every ſenſe to reach the heart. 
The gracious dame, though well ſhe knew 
All this was much beneath her due, 

Lik'd every thing—at leaſt thought fit 
To praiſe it par maniere q acquit. 

Yet ſhe, though ſceming pleas'd, can't bear 
The fcorching ſun, or chilling air; 
Diſturb'd alike at both extremes, 
Whether he ſhows or hides the beams: ' 
Though ſeeming pleas'd at all ſhe ſees, 
Starts at the ruffling of the trees; 

And ſcarce can ſpeak for want of breath, 
In half a walk ſatigu'd to death. 

The Dactor takes his hint from hence, 

T' apologiſe his late offence : 

«© Madam, the mighty power of uſe 

« Now ſtrangely pleads in my excufe: 
if you unus'd have ſcarcely ſtrength 

„ To gain this walk's untoward length , 
&« If, frightened at a ſcene fo rude, 

© Through long diſuſe of ſolitude ; 

« If, long confin'd to fires and ſcreen , 

© You dread the waving of theſe greens ; 
« If you, who long have breath'd the fumen 
© Of city-ſogs and crowded rooms, 

% Do now ſolicitouſly ſhua 

« The cooler air and dazzling ſun ; 

« If his Majeſtic eye you flee, 

« Learn hence t' excuſe and pity me. 

« Conſider what it is to bear 

„The powder'd courtier's witty ſneer ; 

« To ſee th' important man of dreſs 

«  Scofling my college-awkardneſs; 

& To be the ſtrutting cornet's ſport, 

« To run the gauntlet of the court, 

« Winning my way by ſlow approaches, 
& Through crowds.of coxcombs and of coaches, 
« From the firſt fierce cockaded centry, 

« Quite through the tribe of waiting-gentry 3. 
Jo paſs ſo many crowded ftages, 
And ſtand the ſtaring of your pages; 
And, aſter all, to crown my ſpleen, 

© Be told You are not to be ſeen; 
Or, if you are, be ſorc'd to bear 

« The awe of your majeſtic air; 

« And can I then be faulty found, 

In dreading this vexatious round? 

« Can it be ſtrange, if I eſchew 

« A ſcene ſo glorious and ſo new? 

«© Or is he criminal that flics : 

The living luſtre of your eyes 2? 
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THE DEAN'S MANNER OF LIVING. 


N rainy days alone I dine 
() Upon a chick and a pint of wine. 
On rainy days [ dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone : 
But this my ſervants much enrages, 
No ſcraps remain to fave board-wages. 
In weather fine | nothing ſpend, 
But often ſpunge upon a friend: 
Yet, where he 's not ſo rich as I, 
Ipay my club, and ſo good b' ye. 
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VERSES MADE FOR FRUIT-WOMEN, &c. 


APPLES, 


OME buy my fine wares, 
Plumbs, apples, and pears, 

A hundred a penny, 
In conſcience too many: 
Come, will you have any? 
My children are ſeven, 
I wiſh them in Heaven; 
My huſband a ſot, 
With his pipe and his pot, 
Not a farthing will gain them, 
And | muſt maintain them. 


ASPARAGUS. 
RIPE *ſparagraſs, 
Fit for lad or laſs, 
To make their water paſs: 
Oh, 'tis pretty picking 
With a tender chicken! 


ONIONS, 


COME, follow me by the ſmell, 
Here are delicate onions to ſell; 
I promiſe to uſe you well. 
They make the blood warmer ; 
You 'll feed like a farmer: 
For this is every cook's opinion, 
No ſavoury diſh without an onion ; 
But, leſt your kiſſing ſhould be ſpoil'd, 
Your onions mult be thoroughly boil'd ; 
Or elſe you may ſpare 
Your miſtreſs a ſhare, 
The ſecret will never be known; 
She cannot diſcover 
The breath of her lover, 
But think it as ſweet as her own. 


5 OYSTERS. 
CHARMING oyſters I cry ; 
7 maſters, come buy. 
S0 plump and ſo freſh, : 
bo lweet is their fcib, 
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No Colcheſter oyſter 
Is ſweeter and moiſter: 

Your ſtomach they ſettle, 
And rouſe up your mettle ; 
They 'I make you a dad 

Of a laſs or a lad; 
And madam your wife 
They Il pleaſe to the life; 
Be ſhe barren, be ſhe old, 
Be ſhe ſlut, or be ſhe ſcold, 
Eat my oyſters, and lie near her, 
She 'll be fruitful, never fear her. 


HERRINGS. 


BE not ſparing, 
Leave off ſwearing. 
Buy my herring 
Freſh from Malahide *, 
Better never was try d. | 
Come, eat them with pure freſh butter and muſ- 
oO 
Their bellies are ſoft, and as white as a cuſtard. 
Come, ſix- pence a dozen to get me ſome bread, 
Or, like my own herrings | ſoon ſhall be dead. 


| ORANGES. 
COME buy my fine oranges, ſauce for your 
veal 
And charming when ſqueez'd in à pot of brown 
ale; 
Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a cup, 


They 'll make a ſweet biſhop when gentle-folks 


ſup. 


* —— 


ON ROVER, A LADY'S SPANIEL, 


Inſtruction: to a Painter. 


APPIEST of the ſpaniel-race, 
Painter, with thy colours grace 
Draw his forehead large and high, 
Draw his blue and humid eye ; 
Draw his neck ſo ſmooth and round, 
Little neck with ribbons bound ; 


And the muſcly ſwelling breaſt 


Where the Loves and Graces reſt ; 
And the ſpreading even back, 
Soft, and ſleek, and gloſſy black; 
And the tail that gently twines, 
Like the tendrils of the vines ; 
And the ſilky cwiſted hair, 
Shadowing thick the velvet ear; 


Velvet ears, which, hanging low, 
O er the veiny temples flow. 


With a proper light and ſhade, 


Let the winding hoop be laid ; 


And within that arching bower 


(Secret circle, myſtic power) 


Near Dublin. 


T In ridicule of Philips's poem on Miſs Carte- 
teret, and written, it has been ſaid, © to affront 


the lady of archbiſhop Boulter.“ N. 
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In a detuny ſlumber place 
Happieſt of the Spaniel race; 
While the ſoft perſpiring Dame, 
Glowing with the ſofteſt flame, 
On the raviſh'd favourite pours 
Balmy dews, ambroſial ſhowers ! 
With thy utmoſt ſkill expreſs 
Nature in her richeſt dreſs; 
Limpid rivers ſmoothly flowing, 
Orchards by thoſe rivers blowing; 
Curling Word- bine, myrtle ſhade 
And the gay enamel'd mead ; 
Where the linnets fit and ſing, 
Little ſportlings of the Spring; 
Where the breathing _ and grove 
Sooth the heart, and kindle love ; 
Here for me, and for the Muſe, 
Colours of reſemblance chuſe ; 
Make of /ineaments divine, 
Daply female ſpanicls ſhines 
Pretty ſondlings of the fair, 
Gentle demſelt, gentle care; 
But to one alone impart 
All the flattery of thy art. 
Crowd each feature, crowd each grace, 
Which complete the deſperate face ; 
Let the ſpotted wanton Dame 
Feel a new reſiſtleſs flame; 
Let the happieſt of his race 
Win the fair to his embrace. 
But in ſhade the reſt conceal, 
Nor to fight their joys reveal, 
Leſt the pencil and the Muſe | 
Looſe deſires and thoughts infuſe, 
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AY AND NO; 
A TALE FROM DUBLIN. 1737. 


AT Dublin's high feaſt ſat Primate and Dean, 
Both dreſs'd like divines, with band and face 


clean. | 
Quoth Hugh of Armagh“, „The mob is grown 
| bold.” . | 
« Ay, ay,” quoth the Dean, © the cauſe is old 
gold.” ” 
„ No, no, quoth the Primate, “if cauſes we 


lift, 
& 'This miſchief ariſcs from witty Dean Swift.“ 
he ſmart-one replied, © There 's no wit in the 
caſe; : | 
And nothing of that ever troubled your Grace. 
„Though with your ſtate- ſie ve your own notions 
you ſplit 33 . 
„A Boulter by name is no bolter of wit. 
lt is matter of weight, and a mere money- 
jobb; f | 
Fut the lower the coin, the higher the mob. 
Go tell your friend Bob and the other great 
folk, 
& That ſinking the coin is a dangerous joke. 


* Dr. Hugh Boulter, 


. 


SWIFT's POEMS. 


« The Iriſh dear-joys have enough common. ſenfe, 


„To treat gold reduced like Wood's copper 


| pence. 
« It is pity a Prelate ſhould die without law; 
„But if I ſay a word=—take care of Armagh l- 


— — — 


1 furniture that beſt doth pleaſe 
St Patrick's Dean, good Sir, are theſe: 
The knife and fork with which I eat; 
And, next, the pot that boils the meat; 
The next to be preſerr'd, I think, 

Is the glaſs in which] drink; 

The ſhelves on which my books I keep ; 
And the bed on which 1 ſleep; 

An antique elbow-chair between, 

Big enough to hold the Dean; 

And the ſtore that gives delight 

In the cold bleak wintery night ; 

To theſe we add a thing below, 

More for uſe reſerv'd than ſhow : 

Theſe are what the Dean do pleaſe ; 

All ſuperfluous are but theſe, 


| APOLLO' EDICT.*. 


RELAND is now our royal care, 
We lately fix'd our Viceroy there; 

How near was ſhe to be undone, 
Till pious love inſpir'd her Son! 
M hat cannot our Viceregent do, 
As Poet and as Patriot too? 
Let his ſucce!s our ſubjects ſway, ; 
Our inſpirations to obey, 5 
And follow where He leads the way: 
Then ſtudy to correct your taſte; 
Nor beaten paths be longer trac'd. 


No ſimile ſhall be begun, 
With riſing or with ſetting ſun; 
And let the ſecret head of Nile 
Be ever baniſh'd from your iſle. 


| When wretched lovers live an air, 

I beg you Il the Camelion ſpare ; 
And, when you'd make a hero grander, 
Forget he 's like a Salamander. 


No ſon of mine ſhall dare to ſay, | : 
Aurora uſer d- in the Day, * 'C 
Or ever name the milky-way, 


You all agree, L make no doubt, 
Elijah's ment/c is worn out. 
[3 


* This poem was originally written in 1720; 


the latter part of it was re publiſhed in 1743, 0 
the death of the Counteſs of Donegal. N. 
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The b'rd of Jouve ſail toil no more ; E P I 8 R A M 8 


Ty teach the humble wren to ſoar. 
Vour tragic heroes ſhall not rant, 


Kaho ON OCCASIONED BY DR. SWIFT'S INTENDED 
Nor Shepherds ule Ffoetie cant. : 


Simplicity alone can grace HOSPITAL FOR IDIOTS AND LUNATICXS. 

The manners of the rural race. 

Theocritus and Philips be 2 

Your guides to true implicity. I : | 1 
When Damon's jou! jhall take its flight, | PHE Dean muſt die— dur Ideots to maintain. 

Though Poets hive the ſecond- ſight, Periſh, ye Idiots ! and long live the Dean! 

They thall not lee a tra of light. | II 

Nor thail the wapours upward riſes . 


1 Nor a e far adurn the ſkies: 
For who can hope to place one there, 
As glorious as Belinda's Lair 
Vet, if his name you'd eternize, 
Ard muſt exalt him to the ſkies; 
Without a ſur this may be done : 
So Tickell mourn'd his Addiſon. 
if Anna's happy reign you praiſe, 
Pray, not a word of Haicyou-aays 3 
Nor let my votaries ſhew their iKkill 
In aping lines from Cooper's- Hill ; 
For know, I cannot bear to hear 
The mimickry of dcep, yet clear. 
Whene'er my Viceroy is addreſs'd, 
Azainſt the Phoenix I proteſt. 
When Poets ſoar in youthful trains, 


O GENIUS of Hiberria's ſtate, 
Sublimely good, ſeverely great ! 
How doth this lateſt act excel 
All you have done or wrote ſo well! 
Satize may be the child of ſpite, 
And Fame might bid the Drapier write : 
But to relieve, and to endow, 
Creatures that know not whence or hows 
Argues a ſoul both good and wile, 
Reſerabling Him who rules the ſkies, 
Ile to the thoughtful mind dilplays 
Immortal {kill ten thouſand ways; 
And, to complete his glorious taſk, 
Gives what we have not ſenſe to aſk k 


No Phactun to hold the reins. III. 

Wher. you deſcribe a lovely girl, 1 8 
No lips of coral, teeth of pearl. LO! Swift to Ideots bequeaths his ſtore: 
Cupid hall ne'er miſtake another, Be wiſe, ye rich !=—confider thus the poor! 


However beau!tcous, for his mother: 
Nor ſhall his darts at random fly 
From magazine in Cœlia's eye. S 

Wich women- compounds 1 am cloy'd, : 
Which only pleas'd in Biddy Floyd. | 
For foreign aid, what need they roam, * DEAN or ST. PATRICK 's 


Whom rate has amply bleſt at home? 


Unerring Heaven, with bounteous hand, BIRTH-DAY," 
Ea form'u a model for your land, 
hom Jove endow'd with every grace; Nov. 30. Sr. ANDREWS-DAY, 
The glory of the Granard race; | 
Now dcttin'd dy the powers divine BETWEEN the hours of twelve and one, 
1 he bleiſing of another line. | | her balf the world to reſt were gone, 
Then, would you paint a matchleſs dame, Intranc'd in deepeſt flzep I lay, 
Wrom you'd conſign to endleſs fame? | Forgetful of an anxious day; 
Iavoke not Cytherea's aid, : From every care and labour free, 
Nor borrow from the bluc- cy d maid; My ſoul as calm as it could be, 
Nor need you on the Graces call ;— : The Queen of Dreams, well pleas'd to find 
lake qualities from Donegal. An undiſturb'd and vacant mind, 


With magic pencil trac'd my brain, 
And there ſhe drew St. Patrick's Dean. 


came to the Park, Swift remarked a new building, 


E P I G R A M. which he ſiad never ſeen, and aſked ⁊ulat it vas de- 
| figned fer. Towhich Dr. King ſpury anſwered, iat, 
BEHOLD 1 a proof of Iriſh fenſe ! Ha OS 


; « the ſecurity of the city.“ 4 Oh ! oh !” ſays th 
He, Pre 9 y ſays the Dean 
"a Ong _ ; ts pulling cut his pocket-back, * let me take an item if 
We but 1 s left, that's Wer 7 « that, This is worth remarting : my tablets, as Hamlet 
a magazine. 6 ſays, my tablet memory, put down that !”"— 


| 1 Which freduced the above lines, ſaid to be the laſt 4h 
* The Dean, in his lunacy, had ſome intervals ever = N. » ſaid to be the laſt he 


00 wh 3 at Thich time bis guardians, or Phyſicians, t60R * See, in Parnell's Poems, an clegant complintent on $19 
out for the air. On one of theſe days, when they | the fame cccaßen. N. 11 
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I ftraight beheld on either hand 


Two ſaints, like Guardian Angels, ſtand, 


And either claim'd him for their ſon ; 


And thus the high diſpute begun. 


St. Andrew firſt, with reaſon ſtrong, 
Maintain'd to him he did belong: 
© Swift is my own, by right divine, 
All born upon this day ate mine.” 


* 


St. Patrick ſaid, „I own this true, 


cc 
cc 
Ce 
0 


So far he does belong to you: 
But in my church he's born again, 
My ſon adopted, and my Dean. 


A 


© 'The poor within this iſie I fed, 
And darkeſt errors baniſh'd hence, 


46 
£6 


Nay more, at my divine command, 
«c 


All noxious creatures fled the land. 


Hibernia was my favourite iſle 3 
Now 4is—for he ſucceeds to me, 
Two angels cannot more agree. 

& His joy is, to relieve the poor; 
Behold them weekly at his door! 


Lal 


4 
cc 


4 
* 


He like the ſun to all conveys 

« Shows vi/dcm in a ſingle page, 
& And in one hour inſtructs an age. 
When ruin lately ſtood around 

% Th' inclofures of my ſacecd ground, 
«© He gloriouſly did interpoſe, 

& And ſav'd it from invading foes 
& For this I claim immortal Swift, 


* 


nA „ 


6 As my own ſon, and Heaven's beſt gift.” 


The Caledonian Saint, en:ag'd, 
Now cloſer in ditpute engag'd: 
Eſſay s to prove, by tranſmigration, 
The Dean is of the Scottim nation; 
And, to confirm the truth, he choſe 
The loyal ſoul of great Montroſe. 


4% Montroſe and He are both the ſame, 


They only differ in the name; 


6 Aſſert their liberties and laws : 


& He's now the ſame, Montroſe was then, 


. But that the ſeocrd is turn'd a pen; 
% Apcn of ſo great power, each word 
& Defends beyond the hero's eber. 


Now words grew high—we can't ſuppoſe 


Immortals ever came to blows ; 

But, leſt unruly paſſion ſhould 
Degrade them into fleſh and blood, 

An angel quick from Heaven deſcends, 
And he at once the conteſt ends : 


C Ye reverend pair, from diſcord ceaſe, 


«© Ye both miſtake the preſent cale ; 
« One kingdcm cannot have pretence 


© Jo ſo much virtue! ſo much ſenſe : : 
« Search Heaven's record; and there you Il find, 


« That He was born for all mankind,” 


W hen firſt the Chrifian-truth I ſpread, 
Made knowledge in their place commence 5 


I made both Peace and Plenty ſmile, 
t 


His knowledge too, in brighteſt ray, 


Both, heroes in a righteous cauſe, 


At es 3 


8 
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EPISTLE To ROBERT NUGENT, ks wits 


A PicTuRE oH DEAN SWIFT, 
BY DR. DUNKIN,* 


1 gratify thy long deſire 


(So Love and Piety require), 


From Bindon's t colours you may trace 


The Patriot's veperable face, 

The laſt, O Nugent! which his art 
Shall ever to the world impart; 

For know, the prime of mortal men, D 
That matchleſs monarch of the pen 
(Whoſe labours, like the genial ſun, 
Shall through revolving ages run, 

Yet never, like the ſun, decline, 

But in their full meridian ſhine), 

That ever-honour'd, envy'd Sage, 

So long the wonder of his age, 

Who charm'd us with his golden ftrain, 


{| Is not the ſhadow of the Dean: 


He only breathes Bœotian air— 
6 Oh! what a falling-off was there!“ 

Hibernia's Helicon is dry, 
Invention, Wit, and Humour die; 
And what remains againſt the ſtorm 
Of Malice, but an empty form ? 
The nodding ruins of a pile, 
That ſtood the bulwark of this iſle ; 
In which the ſiſterhood was fix'd 
Of candid Honour, Truth unmix'd. 
impartial Reaſon, Thought profound, 
And Charity, diffufing round, 
In cheerful rivulets, the flow 
Of Fortune to the ſons of woe ? 
Such one, my Nugent, was thy Swift, 
Endued with each exalted gift. 
But lo! the pure æthereal flame 
Is darken'd by a miſty ſteam : 
The balm exhauſted breathes no ſmell, 
The roſe is wither'd ere it fell. 
That godlike ſupplement of law, 
Which held the wicked world in awe, 
And could the tide of faction ſtem, 
Is but a ſhell without the gem. 

Ye ſons of genius, who would aim 
To build an everlaſting fame, 
And, in the field of letter'd arts, 
Diſplay the trophies of your parts, 
To yonder manſion turn aſide, 
And mortify your growing pride. 
Behc!d the brighteſt of the race, 
Ard Nature's honour, in diſgrace : 
With humble reſignation own, 
That all your talents are a loan 


* This elegant tribute of gratitude, as it aas epritten 
at a period when all ſuſpicion of flattery muſt vari, 
reflects, the highef honour on the ingenious ⁊vriter, 
ard cannct but be agreeable to the admirers of Dre 
Sqwift. N. ; 

+ Samuel Binden, efq. a celebrated fainter. N. 
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BROOM ES 


By Providence advanc'd for uſe, 

Which you ſhould ſtudy to produce. 
Reflect, the mental ſtock, alas 

However current now It paſs, 

May haply be recall'd from you 

Refore the Grave demands his due. 

Then, while your morning-ſtar proceeds, 
Dire& your courſe to worthy deeds, 

In fuller day diſcharge your debts ; 

For, when your ſun of reaſon ſets, 

Tue night ſucceeds 3 and all your ſchemes 
Of glory vaaiſh with your dreams, 

Ah! where is now the ſupple train, 
That danc*'d attendance on the Dean? 
Fay, where are thoſe facetious folks, 

Who ſhook with laughter at his jokes, 
And with attentive rapture hung 

On wiſdom dropping from his tongue; 
Who look'd with high diſdainful pride 
On all the buſy world befide, | 
And rated his productions more 

Than treaſures of Peruvian ore ? 

Good Chriſtians ! they with bended knees 
Ingulph'd the wine, but loath the lees, 
Averting (ſo the text commands), 

With ardent eyes and up- caſt hands, 

The cup of ſorrow from their lips, 

And fly, like rats from ſinking ſhips. 

While ſome, who by his friendſhip roſe 
To wealth, in concert with his foes, 

Run counter to their former track, 

Like old Actæon's horrid pack 

Of yelling mungrels, in requitals 

To riot on their maſter's vitals ; 

And, where they cannot blaſt his laurels, 
Attempt to ſtigmatize his morals 

Through Scandal's magnifying glaſs 

His foibles view, but virtues paſs, 

Ari on the ruins of his fame 

Trect an ignominious name. 

d rermin foul, of vile extraction, 

The ſpawn of dirt and putrefaction, 

Ine ſounder members traverſeo'er, 

bat bx and fatten on a ſore. 


POEM s. 


Hence ! peace, ye wretches, who revile 
His wit, his humour, and his ſtyle; 
Since all the monſters which he drew 
Were only meant to copy you 

And, if the colours be not fainter, 
Arraign yourſelves, and not the painter. 

But, oh! that He, who gave him breath; 

Dread arbiter of life and death; 

That He, the moving foul of all, 

The ſleeping ſpirit would recall, 

And crowns him with triumbhant meeds, 
For all his paſt heroic deeds, : 
In manſions of unbroken reſt, 

The bright *epnblick of the bleſs'd ! 
Irradiate his benighted mind 

With living light of light reſin'd; 

And theſe the blznk of thought employ 
With objects of immortal joy ! 

Vet, while he d-ags the ſad remains 
Of life, ſlow-creeping through his veins, 
Above the views of private ends, 

The tributary Mule attends, 
To prop his feeble ſteps, or ſhed 
The pious tear around his bed. 

So Pilgrims, with devout complaints, 
Frequent the graves of martyr'd Saints, 
Inſcribe their worth in artleſs lines, 
And, in their ſtead, embrace-their ſhrines. 


g —— < a 2 WE oem 

[ INSCRIPTION intended for a MonuMENT, 1765. 
8 N, to the Drapier's vaſt unbounded fame, 

| = What added honours can the Sculptor give ? 

None. Tis a ſanction from the Drapier's name 

Muſt bid the Sculptor and his Marble live. 


Er ICR AM occaſioned by the above INSCRIPTION> 
VW HICH gave the Drapier birth two realms con- 


tend; : 
And each afſerts her Poet, Patriot, Friend: 
Her mitre jealous Britain may deny; 
That loſs Iernĩa's laurel ſhall ſupply : 


YG £4 et 


Thro' life's low vale, ſhe, grateful, gave him bread 3 
Her vocal ſtones ſhall vindicate him dead. 
1766, _ B. N. 


GSS F 


BROOME'S POEMS. 


HABBAKEU-K, 
CHAP. III. PARAPHRASED. 
An Ops, written in 1710, as an Exerciſe. 
W HEN, in a glorious terrible array, 
From Paran's towering height th' Almighty 
took his way; 
Borne on a cherub's wing he rode, | 
Intolerable day proclaim'd the God; 
| No earthly cloud 
Could his effulgent brightneſs ſhroud: 
Glory, and majeſty, and power, 


March'd in a dreadful pomp before 


| Behind, a grim and meagre train, 
Pining ſickneſs, frantic pain, 
Stalk'd widely on; with all the diſmai band, 
Which heaven in anger ſends to ſcourge a guilty land. 


With terror cloath'd, he downward flew, 
And wither'd half the nations with a view 
Through half the nations of th* aſtoniſh'd earth 
| He ſcatter'd war, and plagues, and dearth * 
And when he ſpoke, 


The trembling mountains, by alowly nod, 


| With reverence ſtruck, confeſs'd the God: 


The everlaſting hills from their foundations ſhook 3. 
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On Sion's holy hill he took his ſtand, 
Crafping omni potence in his right hand; 
Then mighty earthquakes rock*d the ground, 
And the ſun darken'd as he frown'd 
He dealt affliction from his van, 
And wild confuſion from his rear; 
They through the tents of Cuſhan ran, 
The tents of Cuſhan quak'd with fear, 
And Midian trembled with deſpair. 
* I fee! his ſword wave naked in the air; 
It ſheds around a baleful ray, 
The rains pour down, the lightnings play, 
And on their wings vindictive thunders bear. 
When through the mighty flood 
He led the murmuring crowd, 
What ail'd the rivers that they backward fled ? 
Why was the mighty flood afraid ? 
March'd he againſt the rivers? or was he, 
Thou mighty flood! diſpleas'd at thee ? 
The flood beheld from far 
The deity in all his equipage of war; 
And lo! at once it burſts ! in diverſe falls 
On either hand! it ſwells in cryſtal walls ! 
Th' eternal rocks difclofe ! the toſſing waves 
Ruth in loud thunder from a thouſand caves ! 
Why tremble ye, O faithleſs! to behold 
The opening deeps their gulphs unfold ? 
Enter the dreadful chaſms ! *tis God, who guides 
Your wondrous way ! the God who rules the tides 
And lo! they march amid the deafening roar 
Of tumbling ſeas! they mount the adverſe ſhore ! 
Advance, ye choſen tribes !——Arabia's ſands, 
Lonely, uncomfortable lands ! 
Void of fountain, void of rain, 
Oppoſe their burning coaſts in vain ! 
See ! the great prophet ſtand, 
Waving his wonder-working wand ! 
He ſtrikes the ſtubborn rock, and lo 
The ſtubborn rock feels the Almighty blow! 
His ftony entrails burſt, and ruſhing torrents flow. 
F Then did the ſun his fiery courſers ſtay, 
And backward held the falling day 
The nimble-footed minutes ceaſe to run, 
And urge the lazy hours on. 
Time hung his unexpanded wings, 
And all the ſecret ſprings 
That carry on the year, 
Stopp'd in their full career: 
Then the aſtoniſh'd moon 
Forgot her going down ; 
And paler grew, 
The diſmal ſcene to view, 
How through the trembling Pagan nation, 
Th' Almighty ruin dealt, and ghaſtly deſolation. 
But why, ab ! why, O Sion, reigns 
Wide waſting havock o'er thy plains? 


VARIATION. 


I fee Lis ſtvord cuave 451k redenbled fre. 

Alas it ſet the very claude on fire ? 

The elauds burſs dozen in deluges of flowers 

Fierce lightning flames, wirdiftive thunder roars. 

T Ah, wubat new ſcenes unfold, what woice 1 hear ! 
Sun, fland thou fell; thor moon, thy crurſe fortear : 
A,, . un, thy wheels ebed:ent ftay, 

Deublirg the [tlendors of the wvendrou: do iy, 


Ab, me! deſtruction is abroad! 
Vengeance is looſe, and wrath from God 
See! hoſts of ſpoilers ſeize their prey 
See! laughter marks in blood his way! 
See how embattled Babylon 
Like an unruly deluge ruſhes on ! 
Lo! The fields with millions ſwarms |! 


I hear their ſhouts ! their claſhing arms! 


Now the corflicting hoſts engage, 
With more than mortal rage 
Oh! heaven! l faint- 1 die 
The yielding powers of Iſrael fly! 
Now banner*d hoſts ſurround the walls 
Of Sion! now ſhe finks, ſhe falls 
Ah ! Sion, how for thee 1 mourn ! 
What pangs for thee I feel! 

Ah! how art thou become the Pagans” ſcorn, 
Lovely, unhappy lirael ! 
A ſhivering d2mp invades my heart, 

A trembling horror ſhoots through every part; 
My nodding frame can ſcarce ſuſtain 
Th' opprefiive load I undergo : 
Speechleſs I ſigh ! the envious woe 

Forbids the very pleaſure to complain : 
Forbids my faultering tongue to tell 

What pangs for thee I feel, 

| Lovely, unhappy Ifrael ! 

Yet though the fig-tree ſhould no burthen bear, 
Though vines delude the promiſe of the year ; 
Yet though the olive ſhould not yield her oil, 
Nor the parch'd glebe reward the peaſant's toil ; 
Though the tir'd ox beneath his labours fall, 

And herds in millions periſh from the Rall ! 

Yet ſhall my grateful ſtrings 
For ever praiſe thy name, 
For ever thee proclaim, 
Thee everlaſting God, the mighty King of kings, 


— —v—-— — . —— ͤ r —ñꝑę 


TO BE LINDA. 
ON HER SICKNESS AND RECOVERY. 


URE never pain ſuch beauty wore, 
Or look'd fo amiable before! 

You graces give to a diſeaſe, 
Adorn the pain, and make it pleaſe : 
Thus burning incenſe ſheds perfumes, 
Still fragrant as it ſtill conſumes. 

Nor can even ſickneſs, which difarms, 
All other nymphs, deſtroy your charms 3 


Tie nimble-footed minutes ceaſe to run 
And urge the lazy hours on. 
Time hangs his unexpanded cvings, 
And all the ſecret Frings 
That carry on the year 
Step in ther full carey ; 
At ence ti aſtoniſi'd moon 
Fergets her going degon, 
Ard faler grorus, 
To Diego th? amaming train of WIES 5 
FF hiie through the trembling Pug nation, 
Tg Almigity ruin deals, and giaſiiy diſclalien, 
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A thouſand beauties you can ſpare, 

nd still be faireſt of the fair. 

Put ſee! the pain begins to fly; | 
Though Venus bled, ſhe could not die: 
Sc! the new Phenix point her eyes, 
And lovelier from her aſhes riſe : 

Thus roſes, when the ſtorm is o'er, 
Pra beauties from th' inclement fliower. 

Welcome, ye hours] which thus repay 
What anxious ſickneſs ſtole away! 
welcome as thoſe which kindly bring, 
Ard uſher in the joyous ſpring 3 
That to the ſmiling earth reſtore 
The beauteous herb, and blooming flower, 
And give her all the charms ſhe loſt 
By wintery ſtorms, and hoary froſt ! 

And yet how well did ſhe ſuſtain, 

And greatly triumph o'er her pain! 
So flowers, when blaſting winds invade, 
Ereathe ſweet, and beautifully fade. 

Now in her cheeks, and radiant eyes, 
New bluſhes glow, new lightaings riſe 3 
Bchold a thouſand charms ſucceed, 

For which athouſand hearts muſt bleed ! 
Brizhter from her diſeaſe ſhe ſhines, 
As fire the precious gold refines. 

Thus when the filent grave becomes 
Pregnant with life, as fruitful wombs 3 
When the wide ſeas, and ſpacious earth, 
Reſign us to our ſecond birth; 

Our moulder'd frame rebuilt aſſumes 

New beauty, and for ever blooms ; 

And, crown'd with youth's immortal pride, 
We angels riſe, who mortals dy'd. 


—<WÞ >>t_— 


TO BELINDA, 


ON HER APRON EMBROIDERED WITH 
ARMS AND FLOWERS. 


THE liſtening trees Amphion drew | 
To dance from hills, where once they grew : 
But you expreſs a power more great; 
The flowers you draw not, but create. 
Behold your own creation riſe, 
4nd {mile beneath your radiant eyes | 
"Tis beauteous all! and yet receives 
From you more graces than it gives. 
But ſay, amid the ſofter charms 
Of blooming flowers, what mean theſe arms? 
round the fragrance of the roſe, 
«he pointed thorn, to guard it, grows. 
But cruel you, who thus employ 
Both arms and beauty to deſtroy ! 
do Venus marches to the fray 
In amour, formidably gay. 
Ir is a dreadful pleaſing fight ! 
e flowers attract, the arms affright; 


VARIATION. 


9 The lovely Flora paints the earth, 
7a cal's the morning flowers to birth : 
But 37% diſplay a power more great; 
Ve cal forth floawers, but you create. 
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The flowers with lively beauty bloom, 
The arms denounce an inſtant doom. 
Thus, when the Britons in array 
Their enſigns to the ſun diſplay, 

In the ſame flag are lilies ſhewn, 

And angry lions ſternly frown 3 

On high the glittering ſtandard flies, 
And conquers all things—like your eyes. 


lt 


ü 


pax T oF THe XXXVIIITY Ax D XXXIXTR 
CHAPTERS Or JOB. 


A PARA PARASE. 


Now from the ſpiendors of his bright abode 
On wings of all the winds th' Almighty 
rode, | 
And the loud voice of thunder ſpoke the God. 
Cherubs, and ſeraphs from cœleſtial bowers ! 
Ten thouſand thouſand ! bright, ethereal powers } 
Miniſtrant round, their radiant files unfold, | 
Arm'd in eternal adamant, and gold! 
Whirlwinds and thundrous ſtorms his chariot drew 
Tween worlds and worlds, triumphant as it flew : 
He ſtretch'd his dark pavilion o'er the floods, 
Bade hills ſubſide, and reign'd th* obedient clouds; 
Then from his awful gloom the godhead ſpoke, 
And at his voice affrighted nature ſhook. 
Vain man ] who boldly with dim reaſon's ray 
Vies with his God, and rivals his full day! 
* But tell me now, ſay how this beauteous 
frame 
Of all things 
came; 
When nature's Lord with one Almighty call 
From no-where rais'd the world's capacious 
ball? 
Say if thy hand directs the various rounds 
Of the vaſt earth, and circumſcribes the bounds ? 
How orbs oppos'd to orbs amid the ſky, 
In concert move, and dance in harmony ? 
What wondrous pillars their foundations hear 
When hung ſelf-balanc'd in the fluid air ? 
Why the, vaſt tides ſometimes with wanton play 
In ſhining mazes gently glide away 
Anon, why ſwelling with impetuous ftores 
Tumultuous tumbling, thunder to the ſhores ?.. 
By thy command does fair Aurora riſe, _ 
And gird with purple beams the bluſhing ſkies z 
The warbling lark falutes her chearful ray, 
And welcomes with his ſong the riſing day 
The riſing day ambrofial dew diſtils, 
Th ambrofial dew with balmy odour fills 
The flowers, the flowers rejoice, and nature 
ſmiles.” 
Why night, in fable rob'd, as day-light fades, 
O'er half the nations draws her awful ſhades ? 


from the womb of nothing 


VAnI ATI. 


* But tell me mortal, when ti Almighty ſa d, 
Be made, ye ⁊uorlds 
made; 

When hoſts of angels wurapt inwonder ſung 
His praije as order from dijorder ſprung ? 


how worlds at once were 
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Now peaceful nature lies diffus'd in eaſe; 

A ſolemn ſtillneſs reigns o'er land and ſeas. 

* Sleep ſheds o'er all his balm | to ſleep reſign'd, 
Birds, beaſts lie huſh'd, and buſy human-kind. 

No air of breath diſturbs the drowſy woods, 

No whiſpers murmur from the filent floods ! 

The moon ſheds down a filver-ftreaming light, 

And glads the melancholic face of night 

Now clouds ſwift- ſcimming veil her ſullied ray, 

+ Now bright the blazes with a fuller day: 

The ftars in order twinkle in the ſkies, 

And fall in filence, and in filence riſe : 

Till, as a giant ftrong, a bridegroom gay, 

The ſun ſprings dancing throngh the gates of day : 
He ſhakes his dewy locks, and hurls his beams 
Ober the proud hills, and down the glowing ſtreams :; 
His fiery courſers bound above the main, 

And whirl the car along th' ethereal plain: 

The fiery courſers and the car diſplay 


A ſtream ot glory, and a flood of day. 


Did e'er thy eye deſcend into the deep, 


Or haſt thou feen where infant tempeſts ſleep ? 


Was eber the grave, or regions of the night, 

Yet trod by thee, or open'd to thy fight ? | 

Has death diſclos'd to thee her gloomy ſtate 

The ghaſtly forms, the various woes that wait 

In terrible array before her awful gate? 

Know'ft thou where darkneſs bears eternal ſway, 

Or where the ſource of eyerlafting day ? 

Say, why the thriving hail with ruſhing ſound 

Pours from on high, and rattles on the ground? 

Why hever ſnows, down-waverirg by degrees, 

Shine from the hills, or glitter from the trees? 

Say, why, in lucid drops, the balmy rain 

With ſparkling gems impearls the ſpangled plain ? 

Ur, gathering in the vale, a current flows, 

And on each flower a ſudden ſpring beſtows? 

Say, why with gentle ſighs the evening breeze 

Salutes the flowers, or murmurs through the trees? 

Or why loud winds in ſtorms of vengeance fly, 

Howl o'er the main, and thunder in the ſky ? 

Say, to what wondrous magazines repair 

The viewleſs beings, when ſerene the air? 

Till, from their dungeons loos'd, they roar aloud, 

Upturn whole oceans, and toſs cloud on cloud, 

While waves encountering waves, in mountains 
driven, 

Swell to the ftarry vault, and daſh the heaven. 

Know'ſt thou, why comets threaten in the air, 

Heralds of woe, deſtruction, and deſpair, 

The plague, the ſword, and all the forms of war? 

On ruddy wings why forky lightning flies, | 

Ard 1olling thunder grumbles in the ſkies ? 

Say, can thy voice, when ſultry Sirius reigns, 

And ſuns intenſely glowing cleave the plains, 


VARIATIONS. 


* No more the merſters of the deſert rear, 
Dobbrg the terrors of the midright leur. 
4c fot, the fiſhes, to repoſe reſign d, 

Al, all lic fut d, and buly human-kind. 
The fainting murnur dies ufon the floods, 
Ard fighing breezes lulu the drowſy woeos. 


+ New bright fe blazes, and ſupplies the day. 


Th? exhauſted urns of thirſty ſprings ſupply, 
And mitigate the fever of the ſky ? 


| clouds, 
And half the ſkies precipitate in floods, 
Chace the dark horror of the ſtorm away, 
Reftrain the deluge, and reſtore the day ? 
By thee does ſummer deck herſelf with charms, 
Or hoary winter lock his frozen arms? 
Say, if thy hand inſtruct the roſe to glow, 
Or to the lily give unſullied ſnow ? 
Teach fruits to knit from, bloſſoms by degrees, 
Swell into orbs, and load the pending trees, 
Whoſe various kinds a various hue unfold, 
With crimſon bluth, or burniſh into gold? 
Say, why the ſun arrays with thining dyes 
The gaudy bow that gilds the gloomy ſkies ? 
He from his urn pours forth his golden ſtreams, 
And humid clouds imbibe the glittering beams; 
Sweetly the varying colours fade or riſe, 
And the vaſt arch embraces half the ſkies, 
Say, didſt thou give the mighty ſeas their bars, 
Fill air with fowl, or light up heaven with ſtars, 
| Whoſe thouſand times ten thouſand lamps diſplay 
A friendly radiance, mingling ray with ray ? 
Say, canſt thou rule the courſers of the ſun, 
Or laſh the lazy ſign, Bootes, on? 
Doſt thou inſtru the eagle how to fly, 


| To mount the viewleſs winds, and. tower the ſky ? 


On ſounding pinions borne, he ſoars, and ſhrouds 
His proud aſpiring. head among the clouds; 
Strong-pounc'd, and fierce, he darts upon his prey, 
He ſails in triumph through th? ethereal way, 
Bears on the ſun, and baſks in open day. 
Does the dread King, and terror of the wood, 
The lion, from thy hand expect his. food? 
Stung with keen hunger from his den he comes, 
Ranges the plains, and o'er the foreſt roams: 
He ſnuffs the track of beaſts, he fierc-ly roars, 
Doubling the horrors of the midnight hours: 
With ſallen majeſty he ſtalks away, 
And the rocks tremble while he ſeeks his prey: 
Dreadful he grins, he rends the ſavage brood f 
With unſheath'd paws, and churns the ſpouting 
blood. | 
Doſt thou with thunder arm the generous horſe, 
Add nervous limbs, or ſwiftneſs for the courſe ? 
Fleet as the wind, he ſhoots along the plain, 
And knows no check, nor hears the curbing rein; 
His fiery eve-balls, formidably bright, 
Dart a fierce glory, and a dreadful light: _ 
Pleas'd with the clank of arms, and trumpets' ſound, 


Ee bounds, and prancing paws the trembling ground; 


He ſnu ffs the promis'd battle from afar, 


Rouz'd with the noble din and martial ſight, 

He pants with tumults of ſevere delight ; 

His ſprightly blood an even courſe diſdains, 

Pours from his heart, and charges in his veins; 
He braves the ſpear, and mocks the twanging bows 
Demands the fight, and ruſhes on the toe. 


VARIATION, 


* He nocht the beating ſtorms and wintery Aoruersa 


Making n ght hidecus, as die. fterniy roars, 


Or, when the heavens are charg'd with glcomy 


Neighs at the captains, ſhouts, and thunder of the war: 
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| DAPHNIS and LYCIDAS: . 
MELANCHOLY: "nn 
| A PASTORAL WE 
SK WB. They ſing the different Succeſs and Abſence of their — 
= Loves. - 
Octaioned by the Death of 2 beloved Daughter, o che Right Honourable the Loa p ViscounT Wo 
HY TOWNSHEND, of RAIN HAM in NORTOLEk. Wo ts 
DIE U vain mirth, and noiſy joys ! | | 2 1 
| A Ye gay deſires, deluding was? — Yi ſit Conſule dignæ. VIS: h 
Thou, thoughtful Melancholy, deign | 3b 
To hide me in thy penſive train! Darhxis. 381 
If by the fall of murmuring floods, How calm the evening ! ſee the falling day 4 
Where awful ſhades embrown the woods, Giles every mountain with a ruddy ray ! 1 
Or if, where winds in caverns groan, In gentle ſighs the ſoftly whiſpering breeze 4 ar 
Thou wandereſt filent and alone; | Salutes the flowers, and waves the trembling trees; LS: 1. 
come, bliſsful mourner, wiſely ſad, Hark ! the night-warbler, from yon vocal boughs, 44 be 
In ſorrow's garb, in ſable clad ; Glads every valley with melodious woes _ 
Henceforth, thou Care, my hours employ ! Swift through the air her rounds the {ſwallow takes, I . 
Sorrow, be thou henceforth my joy! Or ſportive ſkims the level of the lakes. 1 
By tombs where ſullen ſpirits ſtalk, The timorous deer, ſwift-ſtarting as they graze, WW | 
Familiar with the dead I walk ; Bound off in crowds, then turn again, and gaze. 8 
While to my ſighs and greans by turns, See! how yon ſwans, with ſnowy pride elate, | 1 997 
From graves the midnight echo mourns. Arch their high necks, and ſail along in ſtate ! bat 
Open thy marble jaws, O tomb, Thy friſking flocks ſafe-wandering crop the plain, 1 
Though earth conceal me in thy womb | And the glad ſeaſon claims a gladſome ſtrain. - 
And you, ye worms, this frame confound, Begin——Ye echoes liſten to the ſong, 1 
Ve brother reptiles of the ground! And, with its ſweetneſs pleas'd, each note pro- 1 
O life, frail offspring of a day! | long! 1 
'Tis puff'd with one ſhort gaſp away ! LyciDas. 1 
Swift as the ſhort-liv*d flower it flies, Sing, Muſe—and oh! may Townſhend deign to - 
It ſprings, it blooms, it fades, it dies. | view | „ 
With cries we uſher in our birth, _ What the Muſe fings, to Townſhend this is due WW. 
With groans reſign our tranſient breath Who, carrying with him all the world admires, We © 
While round, ſtern miniſters of fate, From all the world illuſtriouſly retices ; ya 
Pain, and diſeaſe, and ſorrow wait. And, calmly wandering in his Rainham, roves 8. 
While childhood reigns, the ſportive boy By lake, or ſpring, by thicket, lawn, or groves; _ "ns 
Learns only prettily to toy; Where verdant hills, or vales, where fountains ſtray, . 8. 
ig And, while he roves from play to play, Charm every thought of idle pomp away Ws. 
The wanton trifles life away. Unenvy'd views the ſplendid toils of ſtate, [ ow 5 
When to the noon of life we riſe, In private happy, as in public great. 1 
The man grows elegant in vice; Thus godlike Scipio, on whoſe cares reclin'd 9 
To glorious guilt in courts he climbs, The burthen and repoſe of half mankind, wk 
; Vilely judicious in his crimes. Left to the vain their pomp, and calmly ftray'd, = 
8 When youth and ſtrength in age are loſt, The world forgot, beneath the laurel ſhade : Wo 
Man ſeems already half a ghoſt ; . Nor longer would be great, but, void of ſtrife, Wl. 1 
4 Wither'd and wan, to earth he bows, | Clos'd in ſoft peace his eve of glorious life. 1 or 
ad; A walking hoſpital of woes. Feed round, my goats; ye ſheep, in ſafety graze; 1 
Oh! happineſs, thou empty name Ye winds, breathe gently while I tune my lays. LID 
__ Sy, art thou bought by gold or fame? The joyous ſpring draws nigh ! ambroſial ſhowers . 
| What art thou, gold, but ſhining earth ? Unbind the earth, the earth unbinds the flowers, ge 
Thou, common fame, but common breath ? The flowers blow ſweet, the daffodi!s unfold W-1 
f virtue contradict the voice a : The ſpreading glories of their blooming gold. 111 
51 Public fame, applauſe is noiſe; 8 1 
Wo The As me 29 OE ts As the gay hours advance, the bloſſoms ſhoot, 9 2 i v4 x 
a The knitting bloſſoms harden into fruit; 1 
00x round on all that man below > | * 1 
lily calls great, and all is ſhow | En GEE 1 
All, to the coffin from our birth, The mellowing fruits diſplay their ſtreaky hues, «748 
a ® this vaſt toy-ſhop of the earth. ; Lycipas. : N : 
| Come then, O friend of virtuous woe, When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſt roars, £426 
Ty ſolemn pace, demure, and ſlow : When foaming billows laſh the ſounding ſhores, +0 
0: ſad and ferious, I purſue The bloomy beauties of the paſtures die, il 5 
e beprendicu, vain world, adieu) And in gay heaps of fragrant ruin lie. 03.18 
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DAPHNIS. 
Severe the ſtorms! when ſhuddering winter binds 
The earth ! but winter yields to vernal winds. 
Oh! Love, thy rigour my whole life deforms, 
More cold than winter, more ſevere than ſtorms! 


LyYCiDAS. 
Sweet is the ſpring, and gay the ſummer hours, 


When balmy odours breathe from painted flowers; 


But neither ſweet the ſpring, nor ſummer gay, 
When ſhe 1 love, my charmer, is away. 


4 DAaPHNIs. 
Jo ſavage rocks, through bleak inclement ſkies, 
Deaf as thoſe rocks, from me my fair-one flies: 
Oh! virgin, ceaſe to fly! th' inclement air 
Moy hurt thy charms !—but thou haſt charms to 
ſpare! ? 
Lyc1DaAs. 
T love, and ever ſhall my love remain, 
The faireſt, kindeſt virgin of the plain; 
With equal paſſion her joft boſom glows, 


Feels the ſweet pains, and ſhares the heavenly 


woes. 
|  _ DaynxIs. 

With a feign'd paſſion, ſhe I love, beguiles, 
And gayly faiſe the dear diſſembler ſmiles 
But let ber {ill thoſe bleſt deceits employ, 
Still may ihe fei gn, and cheat me into joy! 


LyciDAS. 
On yonder bank the yielding nymph reclin'd, 
Gods! how tranſported I, and the how kind? 
There riſe, ye flowers, and there your pride diſ- 
play, 
There ſhed your odours where the fair- one lay 


Dar hR Is. 
Once, as my fair- one in the roſy bower 
In gentle ſlumbers paſs'd the noon-tide hour, 
Soft I approach'd, and raptur'd with the bliſs 
At leiſure gaz'd, then ſtole a filent kiſs : 
She wak' d; when conſcious | ſmiles, but ill re- 
preſt, 
Spoke no Ciſdain!——Was ever ſwain ſo blett ? 


Lycipas. | 
With fragrant apples from the bending bough 
In ſport my charmer gave her ſwain a blew: 
The fair oftender, of my wrath afraid, 
Fled, till Iſeiz'd and kiſsꝰd the blooming maid : 
She ſmil'd, and vow'd if thus her crimes I pay, 


She would offend a thouſand times a day! 


DarPrnnis. 

O'er the ſteep mountain, and the pathleſs mead, 
From my embrace the lovely ſcorner fled ; 

But ſtumbling in the flight, by chance ſhe fell ; 
I ſaw—but what—her lover will not tell! 


. Lycipas. 
From me my fair-one fled, diſſembling play, 
And in the datk cenceal'd the wanton lay ; 
But laugh'd, and ſhow'd by the direQting ſound 
She only hid, in ſecret to be found. 


Daranrs. 
Far hence to happier climes Belinda ſtrays, 
Bat in wy breaſt her lovely image Rays z 


Ih! to theſe plains again, bright nymph, repair, 
Or from my brealt far hence thy image bear 


LyYCIDAS, 


Come Delia, come! till Delia bleſs theſe ſeats, 


Hide me, ye groves, within your dark retrexs! 
In hollow groans, ye winds, around me below! 
Ye bubbling fountains, murmur to my wor! 


| DArHNIVSs. 
Where'er Belinda roves, ye Zephyrs, play ! 
Where'er ſhe treads, ye flowers, adorn the way ! 
From ſultry ſuns, ye groves, my charmer keep | 
Ye bubbling fountains, murmur to her ſleep ! 


| LYCiDAS. 
If ſtreams ſmooth · wandering, Delia, yield delight; 
If the gay roſe, or lily, pleafe thy fight; 
Smooth ſtreams here wander, here the roſes glow, 
Here the proud lilies riſe to ſhade thy brow ! 


Darnnis. 
Aid me, ve Muſes, while I loud proclaim 
What love inſpires, and fing Belinda's name: 
Waft it, ye breezes, to the hills around; 
And ſport, ye echoes, with the favourite ſound, 


LycC1DAs. 
Thy name, my Delia, ſhall improve my ſong, 
The pleaſing labour of my raviſh'd tongue: 
Her name to heaven propitious Zephyrs bear, 
And breathe it to her kindred angels there ! 

| DaynNis. 
But ſee ! the night diſplays her ſtarry train, 
Soft ſilver dews impearl the glittering plain; 
An awful horror fills the gloomy woods, 
And bluith miſts rife from the ſmoaking floods: 
* Haſte, Daphnis, haſte to fold thy woolly care, 
The deepening ſhades imbrown th* unwholeſome air, 


— A mn 
TAE FIRST OD E os Hokacs, 


'TRANSLATED. 


ECENAS, whoſe high lineage ſprings 


From a long race of ancient kings, 


] Patron and friend ! thy honour'd name 


At once is my defence and fame. | 
There are, who with fond tranſport praiſe 
The chariot thundering in the race; 
Where conqueſt won, and palms beſtow'd, 
Lift the proud mortal to a God. 
The man who courts the people's voice, 
And doats on offices and noife ; 
Or they who till the peaceful fields, 
And reap what bounteous nature yields, 
Unmov'd, the merchant's wealth behold, 
Nor hazard happineſs for gold; 
Untempted by whole worlds of gain 
To ſtem the billows of the main. 


))» . .. 


1 Haſte, Lycidas, to fuld, &c: 
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The merchant, when the ſtorm invades, 


Tavies the quiet of the ſhades 

But ſoon relaunches from the ſhore, 

Dreading the crime of being poor! 
Some Careleſs waſte the mirthful day 

With generous wines, and wanton play, 

lzdulgent of the genial hour, 

By ſpring, or rill, or ſhade, or bower. 
Some hear with joy the clanging jar 

Of trumpets that alarm to war 

While matrons tremble at the breath 

That calls their ſons to arms and death. 
The ſportſman, train'd in ſtorms, defies 

The chilling blaſt, and freezing ſkies : 


'Unmindiul of his bride, in vain 


Soft beauty pleads! along the plain 
The ſtag he chaces, or heguiles 
The furious boar into his tolls. 

For * „ou the blooming ivy grows, 
Proud to adorn your learned brows 
Patron of letters you ariſey - | 
Grow to a God, and mount the ſkies. 

Humbly in breezy ſhades 1 ſtray 
Where Sylvans dance, and Satyrs play 
Contented to advance my claim, 
Only o'er men without a name; 
Irriſctibing what the Muſes ſing 
Harmonious to the pipe or ſtring. 

But if indulgently you deign 
To rank me with the Lyric train, 
Aloftthe towering Muſe ſhall riſe 
On bolder wings, and gain the ſkies. 


» 


CC 


To my Friend Mr. EL IIA FENTON, Author of 
MARIAMNE, a Tragedy. 1726. 


WHY art thou flow to ſtr ke th harmonious ſhell, 
Averſe to ſing, who know'ſt to ſing ſo well? 


If thy proud Muſe the tragic buſkin wears, 
Great Sophocles revives and re- appears; 
While, regularly bold, ſhe nobly ſings 


Strains worthy to det ain the ears of kings: 


4 


And critics, biaſs'd by miſtaken rules, 

Like Turkiſh zealots, reverence none but fools. 
But praiſe from ſuch injurious tongues is ſhame z 
They rail the happy author into fame: 

Thus Phœbus through the zodiac takes his way, 


And riſes amid monſters into day. 


Oh vileneſs of mankind ! when writing well 


Becomes a crime, and danger to excel | 

While noble ſcorn, my friend, ſuch inſult ſees, 

And flies from towns to wilds, from men to trees. 
Free from the luſt of wealth, and glittering ſoaresg 

That make th* unhappy Great in love with cares, 

Me humble joys in calm retirement pleaſe, 

A ſilent happineſs, and learned eaſe. 


Deny me grandeur, heaven, but goodneſs grant! : 
A king is leſs illuſtrious than a ſaint : 


Hail, holy virtue! come, thou heavenly gueſt, 
Come, fix thy pleaſing empire in my breaſt ! : 
Thou know” ſt her influence, friend! thy cheerful mien 
Proclaims the innocence and peace within; 
Such joys 25 none but ſons of virtue know, 
Shine in thy face, and in thy boſom glow. 
So when the holy mount the prophet trod, 
And talk'd familiar as a Friend with God, 
Celeſtial radiance every feature ſhed, 
And ambient glories dawn'd around his head. 
Sure what th* unthinking Great miſtaken call 
Their happineſs, is folly, folly all ! 
Like lofty mountains in the clouds they hide 
Their haughty heads, but ſwell with barren pride; 


And while low vales in uſeful beauty lie, 


Heave their proud naked ſummits to the ſky. 

In honour, as in place, ye great, tranſcend ! 

An angel fall'n, degenerates to a fiend : 

Th' all-cheerirg ſun is honour'd with his ſhrines; 
Not that he moves aloft, but that he thines. 


Not that he's higheſt, but becauſe he'f beſt 3 
Fond to oblige ; in bleſſing others, bleit. 

How wondrous few, by avarice uncontrol'd, 
Have virtue to ſubdue the thirſt of gold 
The ſhining dirt the ſordid wretch enſnares 
To buy, with mighty treaſures, mighty cares; 
Blindly he courts, miſguided by the will, 
A ſpecious good, and meets a real ill: 
So when Ulyſſes plouga'd the ſurgy main; 


Why flames the ſtar on Walpole's generous breaſt ? ! 
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When now in view appear'd his native reigns 


It by thy hand th* + Homeric lyre be ſtrung, His wayward mates th* ZFolian bag unbind, 


= I er, wy 8 eg ſung. Ex pecting treaſures,” but out ruſh'd a wind; 
And in h Ota hint ng rent by The ſudden hurricane in thunder roars, 
e though reluctant, ſwell the lofty lay; Buffets the bark, and whirls it from the ſhores. 
Then liſtening groves once more ſhall catch the ſound, O heaven! by'witat van pa mah ts ned 
While Grecian Muſes fing on Britih ground. Pd of TRA Ware 1 de * 
Thus calm and ſilent thy own 1 Proteus roves Blindly he wanders in 5 ſuit 7 ra ; 
Hg pearly ater -and through coral grovesz And hates confinement, though in paradiſe; 
W 3 
Weide hn hs fr 8 = eee ne Doom'd, when enlarg'd, inftead of Eden's bowers, 
Thes'k hi een Apa ee A To rove in wilds, and gather thorns for flowers; 
And bi eaves his boſom with prophetic fress Between th* extremes, direct he ſees the way, 
ws n ſpeaks eser what hea PO Yet wilful ſwerves, perverſely fond to ſtray ! 
What N , 50 e 15 AY e ene, 10 * Whilſt niggard ſouls indulge their craving thirſt, 
Vn ſierce lightning ſpares, the laurel ſhades 3 Rich without bounty, with abundance curſt; 
"The Prodigal purſues expenſive vice, 
And buys diſhonour at a mighty price; 
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Te Docgarum Hederæ, Sc. 
Tt Mr. Fenton traſlated feur books of the Odyſſey. 


1 Se the ſtery of Proteus, Oay ey, lib. oy tranſlated 
by Mr. Fenton, 


Vai, V. 


VARIATION. 


* Thou feel ſi her power, my friend, &c. 
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On beds of ſtate che ſplendid glutton ſleeps, 

While ſtarving Metit unregarded weeps : 

His i}t-plac'd bounty, while ſcorn'd Virtue grieves, 
A dog, a fawaing ſycophant, receives; | 
And cringing knaves, or haughty trumpets, ſhare 


What would make Sorrow ſmile, and cheer Deſpair, . 


Then would'ſt thou ftzer where fortune ſpreads 
the fails ? | | 
Ga, flatter vice! for ſeldom flattery falls: 
Soft through the ear the pleaſing bane diitills : 
Delicious poiſon ! in perfumes it kills! 
Be all but virtuous: Oh! unwiſe to live 
Unfaſhionably good, and hope to thrive ! 
Trees that aloft with proudeſt honours riſe, 
Root hell-ward, and thence flouriſh to the ſkies. 
O happier thou, my friend, with eaſe content, 
Bleſt with the conſcience of a life well-ſpent ! 
Nor would'ſt be great; but guide thy gather'd 
i ſails, | | 
Safe by the ſhore, nor tempt the rougher gales; 
For ſure, of all that feel the wound of fate, 
None are completely wretched hut the great : 
Superior woes, ſuperior ſtations bring; 
A peaſant ſleeps, while cares awake a king : 
Who reigns, muſt ſuffer crowns with gems in- 
- laid 
At once adorn and load the royal head : 
Change but the ſcene, and kings in duſt decay, 
Iwept from the earth the pageants of a day 
There no diſt inctions on the dead await, 
But pompous graves, and rottenneſs in ſtate. 
Such now are all that ſhone on earth before; , 
Cæſar and mighty Marlborough are no more! 
Dnhallow'd feet o'er awful Tully tread, 
And Hyde and Plato join the vulgar dead; 
And all the glorious aims that can employ 
The ſoul of mortals, muſt with Hanmer die: 
'O Compton, when this breath we once reſign, 
My duſt ſhall be as eloquent ts thine} 
Tull that laſt hour which calls me hence away 
To pay that great arrear which all muſt pay; 
Oh ! may I tread the paths which ſaints have 
1 trod 5 | 
Who knew they walk'd before th all-ſeeing God 
Studious from ways of wicked men to keep, 
Who mock at vice, while grieving angels weep. 
Come, taſte, my friend! the joys retirement 
brings, f 
Look down on royal ſlaves, and pity kings. 
More happy | laid where trees with trees entwin'd 
In bowery arches tremble to the wind, ' 
With innocence and ſhade lik: Adam bleſt, 
ile a new Eden opens in the breaſt | 
Such were the ſcenes deſcending angels trod 
In guiltleſ#days, when man convers'd with God. 
Then ſhall my lyre to loftier ſounds be ſtrung, 
Jaſpir'd by * Homer, or what thou haſt ſung : 
My Muſe from thine ſhall catch a warmer ray 
As clouds are brighten'd by the God of day. 
So trees unapt to bear, by art refin'd, 
With ſhoots ennobled of a generous kind, 
High o'er the ground with fruits adopted riſe, 
And lift their ſpreading honours to the ſkies. | 


# Dr. Broeme tranſlated eight books of the Odyſſey. | 
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ſhe had the Green- Sickneſs. 


THE gay Ophelia view'd her face 
In the clear eryſtal of her glaſs; 

The lightning from her eye was fled, 

Her cheek was pale, the roſes dead. 


Art thou, falſe thing, perfidious grown ! 
I never could have thought, I ſwear, 
To find fo great a ſlanderer there 

Falſe thing! thy malice I defy! 
Beaux vow I'm fair—who never lye. 
More brittle far than brittle thou, 
Would every grace of woman grow,. 
If charms fo great ſo ſoon decay, 
The bright poſſeſſion of a day 
But this I know, and this declare, 
T hat thou art falſe, and I am fair. 

The glaſs was vex'd to be bely'd, 

And thus with angry tone reply'd: 

No more to me of falſchood talk, 
But leave your oatmeal and your chalk ! 
Tis true, you're meagre, pale, and wan; 
The reaſon is, you're ſick for man. 

While yet it ſpoke, Ophelia frown'd, 
And daſh'd th' offender to the ground; 
Wich fury from her arm it fled, 
And round a glittering ruin ſpread ; 
When lo! the parts pale looks diſcloſe, 
Pale looks in every fragment roſe ; 
Around the room infte:d of one, 
An hundred pale Ophelias ſhone; 
Away the frighted virgin flew, 
And humbled, from herſelf withdrew. 


Tux MORAL, 
Ve beaux, who tempt the fair and young, 


Ye men of compliment and lace | 


| Behold this image in the glaſs : 


The wondrous force of flattery prove, 


To cheat fond virgins into love: 


Though pale the cheek, yet ſwear it glows 


With the vermilion of the roſe : 


Praiſe them—for praiſe is always true, 
Though with both eyes the cheat they view 
From hateful truths the virgin flies; 

But ths falſe ſex is caught with lyes, 


aL 06 VE 


Between a Lapy and her Loox1NnG-Gr ass, while 


Then thus Ophelia, with a frown 


With ſnuff, and nonſenſe, dance, and ſong 3 
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3 „„ 
ON THE SEAT oF WAR IN FLANDERS, 


Chiefly with relation to the S1xGEs : 


With the Praife of PEACE and RRTIX EM ENT. 


4 Written in 1710. 


G Scceſſus mei non deſidice nomen, ſed tranquillitatis ac- 
ci piant. PTIIN. 
I APPY, thou Flandria, on whoſe fertile plains, 
In wanton pride luxurious plenty reigns ; 
Happy! had heaven beſtow'd one bleſſing more, 
And plac'd thee diſtant from the Gallic power ! 
But now in vain thy lawns attract the view, 
They but invite the victor to ſubdue ; 
War, horrid war, the ſylvan ſcene invades, 5 
And angry trumpets pierce the woodland ſhades z 
Here fhatter'd towers, proud works of many an age, 
Lie dreadful monuments of human rage; 
There palaces and hallow'd domes ditplay 
Myeftic ruins, awful in decay! 
Thy very duſt, though undiſtinguiſh'd trod, 
Compos'd, perhaps, ſome hero, great and good, 
Who nobly for his country loſt his blood! 
Ey'n with the grave, the haughty ſpoilers war! 
And death's dark manfions wide diſcloſe to air: 
O'er kings and ſaints inſulting ſtalk, nor dread. 
To ſpurn the aſhes of the glorious dead. 
See ! the Britannic lions wave in air ! | 
See | mighty Marlborough breathing death and war, 
From Albion's ſhores, at Anna's high commands, 
The dauntleſs hero pours his martial bands, 
As when in wrath ſtern Mars the thunderer ſends 
To ſcourge his foes; in pomp the God deſcends ;. 
He mounts his iron car; with fury burns ; 
The car fierce-rattling thunders as it turns; 
Gloomy he graſps his adamantine ſhield, 
And ſcatters armies o'er th* enſanguin'd field: 
With delegated wrath thus Marlborough glows, 
In rengeance ruſhing on his country's foes. 
der! round the hoſtile towers embattled ſtands 
His binner'd hoſt, embodied bands by bands ! 
Hark! the ſhrill trumpet ſends a mortal ſound, 
And prancing horſes ſhake the ſolid ground; 
The ſurly drums beat terrible afar, 
With all the dreadful muſic of the war; 
From the drawn ſwords effulgent flames ariſe, 
Flih o'er the plains, and lighten to the ſkies ; 
The heavens above, the fields and floods beneath, 
Che formidably bright, and ſhine with death; 
in tery ſtorms deſcends a murderous ſhower, 
ihick flaſh the lightnings, fierce the thunders roar. 
fs vie in wrathful mood Almighty ſove 
* his dire bolts red-hiſſing from above; 
ough the fing'd air, with unreſiſted ſway, 
e forky vengeance rends its flaming way, 
"th while the firmament with thunder roars, 
* their foundations hurl imperial towers 5 
ru the globes with many a fiery round, 


uf the rocks, or read the ſtedlaſt mound, 
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Death ſhakes aloft her dart, and o'er. her prey 
Mountains of heroes ſlain deform the ground, 


The ſhape of man half bury'd in the wound: 
And o! while in the ſhock of war they cloſe, 


Her entrails tremble, and her boſom heaves 


Sudden in burtts of fire eruptions riſe, 


And whirl the torn battalions to the ſkies. 
ſound, 


Rocks, hills, and groves, are coſt into the tky, 
And in one mighty ruin nations die. 


bonib | 
Bears magazines of death within its womb 
'The glowing orb diſplays a blazing train, 


* [t mounts tempeſtuous, and with hideous ſound 


ground : | 
Th' impriton'd deaths ruſh dreadful in a blaze, 
And mow a thouſand lives, a thouſand ways; 


ariſe a 


Thus terribly in air the comets roll, 
And ſhoot malignant gleams from pole to pole; 


| their hair 
Shake the blue plague, the peſtilence, and war. 
But who is he, who ſtern beſtrides the plain, 
Who drives triumphant o'er huge hills of ſlain 3 
Serene, while engines from the hoſtile to ver 
Rain from their brazen mouths an iron ſhower 3 
| While turbid fiery ſmoke obſcures the day, 


way ? 
Sure Jove deſcending joins the martial toll ; 
Or is it Marlborough, or the great Argyle ? 
Thus, when the Grecians, 3 to deſtroy, 
Level'd the ſtructures of imperial Troy 
Here angry Neptune hurl'd his vengeful mace, 
There Jove overturn'd it from its inmoſt baſe ; 


8 | 

Her ſons were heroes, but they fought with Goday, 
Ah! what new horrors riſe ? In deep array 

The ſquadrons form! aloft the ftandards play & 


VARAIAT. IO N 3. 


* Eon the fern fouls of heroes feel diſmay; 
Proud temples nod, aſpiring towers g ve way; 
. - Dreadful it mounts, tempeſtucus in its fitght, 


7% impriſon'd deaths-ru/h out in ſmoke and fire, 


+þ The mighty bleed, heaps cruſh'd on hegps expire. 


+ The barriers burſty wide-ſpreading flames ariſe. 
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Stalks with dire joy, and marks in blood her way 3 


Waile ſwords meet ſwords, and foes encounter foes, 
The treacherous earth beneath their footſteps cleaves, 


Thus earthquakes, rumbling with a thundering 


Shake the firm world, and rend the cleaving ground; 


- 


See ! through th? encumber'd air the ponderous. 


o 
- 


And darts bright horror through th' ethereal plain 3 


Wheels down the. heavens, and thunders o'er the, 


+ Earth floats with blood, while ſpreading flames 


From palaces, and domes, and kindle half the Kies. 


"Tween worlds and worlds they move, and from 


Hews through the. deathful breach his deſperatg- 


Though brave, yet vanquiſh'd, ſhe confeſs'd tho | 
odds; 


— 


It ſinks, it falls, earth groans beneath its weights. 
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The captains draw the ſword ! on every brow 

Determin'd valour lowers ! the trumpets blow! 

See | the brave Briton delves the cavern'd ground 

Through the hard entrails of the ſtubborn mound ! 

And, undiſmay'd by death, the foe invades 

Through dreadful horrors of infernal ſhades ! 

In vain the wall's broad baſe deep-rooted lies, 

In vain an hundred turrets threat the ſkies ! 

| Lo! while at eaſe the bands immur'd repoſe, 

Nor careleſs dream of ſubterranean foes, 

Like the Cadmæan hoſt, embattled ſwarms 

Start from the earth, and claſh their ſounding 

arms, | 

And pouring war and ſlaughter from beneath, 

Wrap towers, walls, men, in fire, in blood, in 
death. 

So ſome fam'd torrent dives within the caves 
Of opening earth, ingulph'd with all his waves; 
High o'er the latent ſtream the ſhepherd feeds 
His wandering flock, and tunes the ſprightly reeds ; 
Till from ſome rifted chaſm the billows riſe, 

And foaming burſt tumultuous to the ſkies ; 
Then roaring dreadful o'er the delug'd plain, 
| Sweep herds and hinds in thunder to the main. 
Bear me, ye friendly powers, to gentler ſcenes, 
To ſhady bowers, aud never-fading greens ! 
Where the ſhrill trumpet never ſounds alarms, 
INo martial din is heard, nor claſh of arms; 
Hail ye ſoft ſeats! ye limpid ſprings and floods! 
Ye flowery meads, ye vales, and woods ! 
Ve limpid floods, that ever murmuring flow |! 
Ye verdant meads, where flowers eternal blow! 
Ye ſhady vales, where zephyrs ever play ! | 
Ve woods, where little warblers tune their lay! 
| Here grant me, heaven, to end my peaceful days, 
And fteal myſelf from life by flow decays ; 
Draw health from food the temperate garden yields, 
From fruit, or herb, the bounty of the fields; 
Nor let the loaded table groan beneath 
Slain animals, the horrid feaſt of death: 
With age unknown to pain or ſorrow bleſt, 
To the dark grave retiring as to reſt ; 
W hile gently with one figh this mortal frame 
Diſſolving turns to aſhes, whence it came; 
While my freed ſoul departs without a groan, 
And, joyful, wings her flight to worlds un- 
known. 9 
Ye gloomy grots! ye awful ſolemn cells, 
Where holy thoughtful Contemplation dwells, 
Guard me from ſplendid cares and tireſome ſtate, 
That pompous miſery of being great! 
Happy! if by the wiſe and lcarn'd belov'd 
But happieſt above all, if ſelf-approv'd! 
Content with eaſe ; ambitious to deſpiſe 
Alluſtrious vanity, and glorious vice! 
Come, thou chaſte maid, here ever let me ftray, 
While the calm hours fteal unperceiv'd away 
Here court the Muſes, while the ſun on high 
Flames in the vault of heaven, and fires the ſky : 
Or while the night's dark wings this globe ſur- 
round, ; 
And the pale moon begins her ſolemn round, 
Bid my free ſoul to ftarry orbs repair, 
*T hoſe radiant worlds that float in ambient air, 
And with a regular cunfution tray 
Oblique, direct, along th' atrial way: 


* 
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Or when Aurota, from her golden bowers, 

Exhales the fragrance of the balmy flowers, 

Reclin'd in ſilence on a moſiy bed, 

Conſult the learned volumes of the dead; 

Fall'n realms and empires in deſcription view, 

Live o' er paſt times, and build whole worlds anew 

Or from the burſting tombs in fancy raiſe 

The ſons of fame, who liv'd in ancient days: 

And lol with haugbty ſtalk the warrior treads ! 

Stern legiſlators ſrowning lift their heads! 

I ſee proud victors in triumphal cars, 

Chiefs, kings, and heroes, ſeam'd with glorious 
ſcars ! 

Or liſten tiil the raptur'd ſoul takes wings, 

While Plato reaſons, or while Homer ſings. 

Charm me, ye ſacred leaves, * with loftier 

themes, 
With opening heavens, and angels rob'd in flames: 
Ye teſtleſs paſſions, while I read, be aw'd: 
Hail, ye myſterious oracles of God! 
Here I behold how infant time began, 
How the duſt mov'd and quicken'd into man; 
Here through the flowery walks of Eden rove, 
Court the ſoft breeze, or range the ſpicy grove ; 
There tread on hallow'd ground where angels trod, 
And reverend patriarchs talk'd as friends with God; 
Or hear the voice to lumbering prophets given, 
Or gaze on viſions from the throne of heaven. 

But nobler yet, far nobler ſcenes advance! 
Why leap the mountains? why the foreſts dance ? 
Why flaſhes glory from the golden ſpheres ? 
Rejoice, O earth, a God, a God appears ! 

A God, a God, deſcending angels fing, 

And mighty Seraphs ſhout, Behold your King ! 
Hail, virgin-born! Lift, lift, ye blind, your eyes! 
Sing, oh! ye dumb! and oh! ye dead, ariſe! 
Tremble, ye gates of hell ! In nobleſt ſtrains 

Tell it aloud, ye heavens! the Saviour reigns ! 

Thus lonely, thoughtful, may I run the race 

Of tranſient life, in no unuſeful eaſe! 

Enjoy each hour, nor, as it fleets away, 

Think life too ſhort, and yet too long the day; 
Of right obſervant, while the ſoul attends 
Each duty, and makes heaven and angels friends. 
And thou, fair Peace, from the wild floods of War 
Come dove-like, and thy blooming olive bear; 
Tell me, ye victors, what ftrange charms ye find 
In conqueſt, that deſtruction of mankind! 
Unenvy'd may your laurels ever grow, 

That never flouriſh but in human woe, 

If never earth the wreath triumphal bears, 

Till drench'd in heroes“ blood, or orphans“ tears. 

Let Ganges from afar to ſlaughter train 
His ſable warriors on th? embattled plain; 

Let Volga's ſons in iron ſquadrons riſe, 

And pour in millions from her frozen ſkies : 

Thou, gentle Thames, flow thou in peaceful ſtreams, 
Bid thy bold ſons reftrain their martial flames. 

In thy own laurel's ſhade, great Marlborough, ſtays 
There charm the thoughts of cenquer'd worlds away: 
Guardian of England! born to ſcourge her foes, 
Speak, and thy word gives half the, world repoſe; 
Sink down, ye hills; eternal rocks, ſubſide; 
Vaniſh, ye forts ; thou ocean, draln thy tide: 
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We ſafety boaſt, defended by thy fame, 

and armies in the terror of thy name! 

Now fix o'er Anna's throne thy victor blade. 

War, be thou chain'd | ye ſtreams of blood, be 
ſtay'd! | 

Though wild Ambition her juſt vengeance feels, 

de wars to fave, and where ſhe ſtrikes, ſhe heals. 

So Pallas with her javelin ſmote the ground, 

And peaceful olives flouriſh'd from the wound, 
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To TRE RIGHT HOoNOUR ABI. E 
CHARLES LORD CRN WALLIS, 
Baron of Eyre, Warden, Chief Fuſtice, and Juſtice in 
Eyre of all his Majofty's Eorefts, Chaſes, Faris, 
a Warrens, on the jouth ſige of Trent. 
Odyſſey, Lib. 15. 
THOU whoſe virtues ſanctify thy ſtate! 
O great, without the vices of the great! 
Form'd by a dignity of mind to pleaſe, 
To think, to act with elegance and eaſe !“ 
Say, wilt thou liſten whilſt I tune the ſtring, 
And {ing to thee, who gav*it me eaſe to ſing ? 
Uaſkill'd in verſe, I haunt the filent grove 3 
Yet lowly ſhepherds ſing to mighty Jove ; 
And mighty Jove attends the ſhepherds“ vows, 
And gracious what his ſuppliants aſks beſtows: 
So by thy favour may the Muſe be crown'd, 
Ard plant her laurels in more fruitful ground; 
The grateful Muſe ſhall in return beſtow 
Her ſpreading laurels fo adorn thy brow. 
Thus, guarded by the tree of Jove, a flower 
Shoots from the earth, nor fears th* inclement 
ſhower z 
And, when the fury of the ſtorm is laid, 
Repays with ſweets the hoſpitable ſhade. 
Severe their lot, who, when they long endure 
The wounds of fortune, late receive a cure |! 
Like ſhips in ſtorms o'er liquid mountains toſt, 
Ere they are ſav'd muſt almdſt firſt be loſt ; 
But you with ſpeed forbid diſtreſs to grieve : 
He gives hy halves, who heſitates to give. 
Thus, when an angel views mankind diſtreſt, 
He feels compaſſion pleading in his breaſt 


ADDITION. 


* Firm to thy king, and to thy country brave; 
L:yal, yet free; a ſullject, nit a flave z 
day, Te. | 

T Few know to aſt, or decently receive; 
And fewer ſtill with dignity to give: 
If earn'd by flattery, gifts of higheſt price 
Are not a bounty, but the pay of vice. 
Some wildly lawi/h, yet no friend obtain; 
Nor are they generous, but abſurd and vain. 
Some give with ſurly pride and boiſterous hands, 
As Jove pours rain in thunders ver the lands. 
When merit pleads, you meet it and embrace, 
And give the fauour luſtre by tbe grace; 
S Phoebus to his warmth a glery joins, 
Bling theord, and wile hs %% les ſhines 
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Inſtant the heavenly guardian cleaves the ſkies, 

And, pleas'd to ſave, on wings of lightning flies.“ 
Some the vain promiſes of courts betray ; 

And gayly ftraying, they are pleas'd to ſtray ; 

The flattering nothing ſtill deludes their eyes, 

Seems ever near, yet ever diſtant flies: 

As perſpectives preſent the object nigh, 

Though far remov'd fromthe miſtaking eye; 

Againſt our reaſon fondly we believe, 

Ailt the fraud, 4nd teach it to deceive: 

As the faint traveller, when night invades, 

Sees a falſe light relieve the ambient ſhades, 

Pleas'd he beholds the bright deluſion play, 

But the falſe guide ſhines only to betray : 


Swift he purſues, yet till the path miſtakes, 


QO'er dangerous marſhes, or through thorny brakes 
Yet obttinate in wrong he tolls to ftray, 

With many a weary ſtride, o'er many a painful Ways 
So man purſues the phantom of his brain, 
And buys his diſappointment with his pain: 

At length when years invidioutly deſtroy 

The power to taſte the long expected joy, 

Then fortune envious ſheds her golden thowers, 
Malignly ſmiles, and curſes him with ftores. 

Thus o'er the urns of friends departed weep 
The mournful kindred, and fond vigils keep ; 
Ambroſial ointments o'er their aſhes ſhed, 

And ſcatiter uſeleſs roſes on the dead; 

And when no more avail the world's delights, 
The ſpicy odours, and the ſolemn rites, 

With uſeleſs pomp they deck the ſenſeleſs tombe, 
And waite profuſely floods of vain perfumes, 
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| THE ROSE-RUD. 


To the Right Honourable the Lady Jaxz 
| Wrarron. 


UEEN of fragrance, lovely Roſe, 
The beauties of thy leaves difgloſe ! 
Thewinter *s paſt, the tempeſts fly, 
Soft gales breathe gently through the ſky 3 
The lark ſweet warbling on the wing 
Salutes the gay return of ſpring : 


The ſil ver dews, the vernal ſhowers ; 


Call forth a bloomy waſte of flowers ; 
The joyous fields, the ſhady woods, 
Are cloth'd with green, or ſwell with buds ; 
Then hafte thy beauties to diſcloſe, 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Roſe ! 
Thou, beauteous flower, a welcome gueſt, 
Shalt flouriſh on the fair-one's breaſt, 
Shalt grace her hand, or deck her hair, . 
The flower moſt ſweet, the nymph moſt fair, 
Breathe ſoft, ye winds ! be calm, ye ſkies } 
Ariſe, ye flowery race, ariſe ! 
And haſte thy beauties to diſcloſe, 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Roſe ! 
But thou, fair nymph, thyſelf ſurvey 
In this ſweet ofispring of a day: 
That miracle of face muſt fail; 
Thy charms are ſweet, but charms are frail : 


* The Lord Cornwallis, in a moſt obliging manner 


| | recommended the author to the rectery of Peilauu. 
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Swift as the ſhort liv'd ſlower they fly, 
At morn they bloom, at evening die: 0 
Though ſickneſe yet a while forbears, 
Yet time deſtroys what ficknets ſpares. 
Now Helen lives alone in fame, 
And Cleopatra's but a name. 
Time muſt indent that heavenly brow, 
And thou muſt be, what they are now: 
This moral to the fair diſcloſe, 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Role, 


BELINDA AT THE BATH. 
WIILE. in theſe fountains bright Belinda 


laves, 

She adds new virtues to the healing waves: 
Thus in Betheſda's pool an angel ſtood, 
Bad the ſoft waters heal, and bleſt the flood; 
But from her eye ſuch bright deſtruction flies, 
In vain they flow ! for her, the lover dies. 

No more let Tagus boaſt, whoſe beds unfold * 
A ſhining treaſure of all-conquering gold ! 
No more the * Po! whoſe wandering waters ſtray, 
In mazy errors, through the ſtarry way: 
Henceforth theſe ſprings ſuperior honours ſhare; 
There Venus laves, but my Belinda here. 


1 


HE COY: 
| AN ODE. 
LOVE is a noble rich repaſt, 

But ſeldom ſhould the lover taſte 3 


When the kind fair no more reſtrains, 
The glutton ſurfeits, and diſdains. 


Jo move the nymph, he tears beſtows, 
He vainly ſighs, he falſely vows: 

The tears deceive, the vows betray 3 
He conquers, and contemns the prey. 


Thus Ammon's ſon with fierce delight 
Smul'd at the terrors of the fight; 

The thoughts of conqueſt charm'd his eyes, 
He conquer'd, and he wept the prize.. 
Love, like a proſpect, with delight 
Sweetly deceives the diſtant ſight, 

W here the tir'd travellers ſurvey, 

C'er hanging rocks, a dangerous way. 
Ye fair that would vitorious prove, 
Seem but half kind, when moft you love: 
Damon purſues, if Czlia flies ; 

Put when her love is born, his dies. 


Pad Danae the young, the fair, 

Leen free and unconfin'd as air, 

Free from the guards and brazen tower, 
She *d ne' er been worth a golden ſhower 


3 Eridanum cernes in farte locatum cœli.“ 
Tull. in Araltis.. 
1 Gurgite fidereo ſubterluit Oriena. Clands 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 


MRS. ELIZABETH TOWNSHEND, . 
AFTERWARDS LADY CorNWALLIS, 


ON HER PICTURE, AT RAINHAM. 
Odyſſey, Lib. 18, 


AH! cruel hand, that could ſuch power em- 


ploy 
To teach the pictur'd beauty to deftroy ! 
Singly the charm'd before, but by his {kill 
The living beauty and her likeneſs kill ! 
Thus when in parts the broken mirrours fall, 
A face in all is ſeen, and charms is all! 

Think then, O faireſt of the faiyer race, 
What fatal beauties arm thy Heavenly face, 
Whoſe very ſhadow can ſuch flames inſpire 3 
We fee is paint, and yet we feel tis fire. 

See ! with falſe life the lovely image glows, 
And every wondrous grace tranſplanted ſhows 
Fatally fair the new creation reigns, 

Charms in her ſhape, and multiplies our pains : 
Hence the fond youth, that eaſe by abfence 
| found, . 
Views the dear form, and bleeds at every wound; 
Thus the bright Venus, though to heaven ſhe 
ſoar'd, 
Reign'd in her image, by the world ador'd. 
Oh! wondrous power of mingled light and 
| ſhades t | 
| Where beauty with dumb eloquence perſuadee, 
Where paſſions are beheld in picture wrought, 
And aui mated colours look a thought: 
Rare art! on whoſe command all nature waits ! 
It eopiesall Omnipotence creates | 
Here crown'd with mountains earth expanded lies, 
There the proud ſeas with alt their billows riſe : 
If life be drawn, reſponſive to the thought 
The breathing figures live throughout the draught ; 
The mimic bird in ſkies ſictitious moves, 
Or fancy'd beaſts in imitated groves : Sue 
Ev'n heaven it climbs; and from the forming hands 


An angel here, and there a * Townſhend flands. 


Yet, painter, yet, though art with nature ſtrive, 
Though ev*n the lovely phantom ſeem alive, 
Submit thy vanquiſh'd art! and own the draught, 
Though fair, defeRive, and a beauteous fault: 
Charms, ſuch as hers, inimitably great, 

He only can expreſs, that can create. 

Couldſt thou extract the whiteneſs of the ſnow, 
Or of its colours rob the heavenly bow, 

Yet would her beauty triumph o'er thy ſkill, 
Lovely in thee, herſelf more lovely ftill ! 

Thus in the limpid fountain we deſcry 
The faint reſemblance of the glittering ſky ;. 
Another ſun diſplays his lefſen'd beams, 

Another heaven adorns th' enlighten'd ſtreams. 
But though the ſeene be fair, yet high above 
Th? exalted ſkies in nobler beauties move; ? 
There the true heaven's eternal lamps diſpla 
A deluge of inimitable day. 


* Now Lady Cormwallit.. 
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- TO MR. POPE, And, while with every theme the verſe complies, 
ON HIS WORKS 1726 Sink, without grovelling ; without raſhneſs, riſe. 


Proceed, great bard, awake th* harmoaious ſtrings 

LET vulgor fouls triumphal arches raiſe, Be ours all Homer, ſtill Ulyſſes fing ! | 

And ſpeaking marble, to record their praiſe, Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the Muſes' train, 
Or carve with fruitleſs toil, to fame unknown, Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain, 
The mimic feature on the breathing ſtone ; - Advent'rous waken the“ Mæonian lyre, 
Mere mortals, ſubject to death's total ſway, Tun'd by your hand, and {ing as you inſpire, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day ! So, arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
'Tis thine, on every heart to grave thy praiſe, Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles' might. 
A monument which worth alone can raiſe ; Like theirs our friendſhip ! and I boaſt my name 
Gre to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm in duſt To thine united, for thy friendſhip's fame. 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic buſt 3 How long Ulyſſes, by unſkilfal hands 
Nor till the volumes of th* expanded ſky | Stript of his robes, a beggar trod our lands, 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt Thou and Homer die Such as he wander'd o'er his native coaſt, 
When fink together in tne world's laſt fires Shrunk by the + wand, and all the hero loſt ; 
What heaven created, and what heaven inſpires. { O'er his ſmooth ſlein a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 

If aught on earth, when once this breath is fled, Old age difgrac'd the hemurs of his head; 
With human tranſport touch the mighty dead; Nor longer in his heavy eye-ball ſhin'd - > | 
Shakeſpeare, -rejoice ! his hand thy page refines, | The glance divine forth-b2aming from the mind: 
Now every ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines ; Bur you, like Pallas, every limb unfold 
laſt to ly fame, he gives thy genuine thought, Wich royal robes, and bid him {hine in gold; 
$ Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote, Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 
Prun'd by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, With art divine, and like a God he moves. 
And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. This labour pat, of heavenly ſubjects ſing, 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael, time in-] While hovering angels litten on the wing; 


3 vades, To hear from earth ſuch heart-felt raptures riſe, 
1 And the bold figure from the canvaſs fades; As, when they ſing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies : 


A rival hand recalls from every part Or, nobly riſing in fair virtue's cauſe, 

dome latent grace, and equals art with art; From thy own life tranſeribe th' unering laws; 
ne Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, Teach a bad world beneath her ſway to bend, 

While the fair image ſtarts again to life. To verſe like thine fierce ſavages actend, 

How long untun'd had Homer's ſacred lyre And men more fierce! When Orpheus tunes the lay, 

Jar'd grating diſcord, all extin& his fre! Ev'n fiends relenting hear their rage away. 

This you beheld 3 and, taught by heaven to fing, 

Call'd the loud muſic from the ſounding ſtring. 

Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouſand years, 


— — pp —ę—— — — 


0 5 Part of the TENTH BOOK of the ILIADS of 

ice more Achilles in dread pomp appears, HOMER 

Towers o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, . 

Keen laſh his arms, and all the hero burns; IN THE STYLE OF MIL TON, 

tis plume nods horrible, his helm on high Now high advane'd the night, o'er all the hoſt 

With cheeks of iron glares againſt the ſky 5 g Sleep ſhed his ſofteſt balm ; reſtleſs alone 

With martial talk, and more than mortal might, Atrides lay, and cares revoly'd on cares. 

He ſtrides along, he meets the God in fight: As when with riſing vengeance gloomy Jove 

Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning flores, I pgyrs down a watery deluge, or in ſtorms 

Starts at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores Of hail or ſnow commands the gory jaws 

Tremble = towers of heaven; earth rocks her] Of war to roar ; through all the kindling ſkies, 
coafts ; . With flaming wings on lightnings lightuin ay: 

And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts. . : 0 OY 


So while Atrides meditates the war, 
Sighs after ſighs burſt from his manly breaſt, 
And ſhake his inmoſt ſoul ; round o'er the fields 


Toevery theme reſounds thy various lay 3 
Here pours a torrent, there meanders play: 
donorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 


: To Troy he turns his eyes, and round beholds 

Toſs the wild waves, and thunders in the ſkies; A thouſand fires blaze dreadful ; through his ears 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's tigh, Paſſes the direful ſymphony of war, | 

The gentle breezes breathe away, and die. 


„ Era n Of fife, or pipe, and the loud hum of hoſts 
ov twangs the bow, when with a jarring ſpring Strikes him diſmay'd : Now o'er the Grecian tents 
bay vhizzing arrows vaniſh from the ftring | His eyes he rolls 3 now from his royal head 
ben giants ſtrain, ſome rock's vaſt weight to ſhove, | Rends the fair curl in ſacrifice to Jove, 
ie ſlow verſe heaves, and the clogg'd words ſcarce And his brave heart heaves with imperial woes. 
a 5 . < ny! Thus groans the thoughtful king; at length refvlves 
G - when from high it rolls, with many a bound, To ſeek the Pylian ſage, in wiſe debate 
Jungingit thundering whirls, and ruſhes to the ground: Ty ripen high deſigns, and from the ſword 
py the verſe, when winged lightnings fly, | preſerve his banded legions. Pale and ſad 
* LE RO . 2 n ſcy:¶ Uprofe the monarch :. inſtant oer his breaſt 
"un, e radiant God who theds the day, * The authey tranſlated eight b of the Odyſſey 
a ay; . S 9 
e you paint; of $14 tg agure wa i Þ+ Ses the 1 Odyſey, ver. 8 a 479. a 
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A robe he threw, and on his royal feet 
Glitter'd th* embroider'd ſandals : o%er his back 
A dreadful ornament, a lion's ſpoils, 

With hideous grace down to his ankles hung; 
Fierce in his hand he graſp'd a glittering ſpear. 

With equal care was Menelaus toſs'd : 

Meep from his t mples fled, his gererous heart 

elt all his people's woes, who in his cauſe 
Stem'd the proud main, and nobly ſtood in arms 
Confronting death: A leopard's ſpotted ſpoils 
Terrific clad his limbs, a brazen helm 
Beam'd on his head, and in his hand a ſpear. 
Forth from his tent the royal Spartan ſtrode 
Jo wake the king of men; him wak'd he found 
Claſping his poliſh'd arms; with rifing joy 
The heroes meet, the Spartan thus began: 

Why thus in arms, my prince? Send' thou ſome ſpy 
To view the Trojan hoſt ? Alas! I fear 
Leſt the moſt dauntleſs ſons of glorious war 
Shrink at the bold deſign ! This taſk demands 
A foul reſolv'd, to paſs the gloom of night, 
And, midſt her legions ſearch the powers of Troy. 

O prince, be crits, in this diſaſtrous hour 
Greece all our counſei claims, now, now demands 
Our deepeſt cares! the power omnipotent 
Frowns on our arms, but miles with aſpect mild 
On Hector's incenſe : Heavens! what fon of fame, 
Renown'd in tory, e'er ſuch deeds atchiev'd 
\ In 2 whole life, as in one glorious day 
This favourite of the ſkies? and yet a man! 

A mortal] born to die! but ſuch his deeds 
As future Greciens ſhall repeat with tears 
To children yet unborn. —But haſte, repair 
To Ajax and Idomeneus : we wake 

Ourſelf the Pylian ſage; to keep the guards 
On duty, be his care; for o'er the guards 
His ſon prefides nocturnal, and in arms 

His great compeer, Meriones the bold. 

But ſay, rejoins the prince, theſe orders borne, 
There ſhall 1 tay, or, meaſuring back the ſhores, 
To thee return? No more return, replies 
J he king of hoſts, left treading different ways 
We meet no more; for through the camp the ways 
Lie intricate and various : but aloud 
Wake every Greek to martial fame and arms; 
Teach them to emulate their godlike fires ; 

And thou awhile forget thy royal birth, 

And ſhare a ſoldier's cares: the proudeft king 
Is but exalted duſt; and when great Jove 
Call'd us to life, and gave us royal power, 
He gave a ſad preheminence of woes. 

He ſpoke, and to the tent of Neſtor turns 
His ſtep majeſtic: on his couch he found 
The hoary warrior; all around him lay 
His arms, the ſhield, the ſpears, the radiant helm, 
And ſcarf of various dye: w th theſe array ' d, 
The reverend father to the field of fame 
Led his bold files; for, with a brave diſdain, 

Old as he was, he ſcorn'd the eaſe of age. 

Sudden the monarch ſtarts, and half uprais'd, 
Thus to the king aloud 3 What art thou, ſay? 
Why in the carap alone? while others ſleep, 
Why wandereſt thou obſcure the midnight hours ? 
Seek'ft thou lome centinel, or abſent friend? 
Speak inſtant ! Silent to advance, is death! 

O pride of Greece, the plaintive king returns, 


s . 


A prince the moſt unhappy of mankind; 

Woes 1 endure, which none but kings can feel, 
Which ne'er ſhall ceaſe until forgot in death: 
Penſive 1 wander through the damp of night, 
Through the cold damp of night; diftrets'd ! alone! 
And ſleep is grown a ſtranger to my eyes: 

The weight of all the war, the load of woes 

That preſſes every Greek, united falls 

On me the cares of all the hoſt are mine! 
Crief difcompoſes, and diftrats my thoughts 

My reſtleſs panting heart, as if it ſtrove 

To force its priſon, beats againſt my fides ! 

My ſtrength is fail'd, and even my feet refuſe 

To bear ſo great a load of wretchedneſs ! 

But if thy wakeful cares (for o'er thy head 1 
Wakeful the hours glide on) have aught matur'd 
Uſeful, the thought unfold : but riſe, my friend, 
Viſit with me the watches of the night; 

Leſt tir'd they ſleep, while Troy with all her war 
Hangs o'er our tents, and now, perhaps ev'n now 
Arms her proud bands. Ariſe, my friend, ariſe ! 
To whom the Pylian : Think not, mighty king, 
Jove ratifies vain Hector's haughty views; 

A ſudden, ſad reverſe of mighty woes 

Waits that audacious victor, when in arms 
Dreadful Achilles ſhines. But now thy ſteps 
Neſtor attends : Be it our care to wake 

Sage Ithacus, and Diomed the brave, 

Meges the bold, and in the race renown'd 
Oilean Ajax: To the thips that guard 

Outmoſt the camp, ſome other ſpeed his way 

To raiſe ſtern Ajax and the Cretan king. 

But love, nor reverence to the mighty name 

Of Menelaus, nor thy wrath, O king, 

Shall ſtop my free rebuke: Sleep is a crime 
When Agamemnon wakes; on him it lies 

To ſhare thy martial toils, to court the peers 

To act thy men: this hour claims ald our cares. 
Reſerve, rejoins the king, for future hours 


| Thy generous anger : Seems the royal youth 


Remiſs ? *tis not through indolence of ſoul, 

But deference to our power; for our commands 

He waits, and fullows when we lead the way- 

This night diſdaining reſt, his ſteps he bent 

To our pavilion: now th? illuſtrious peers, 

Rais'd at his call, a chofen ſynod ſtand 

Before the gates: haſte, Neſtor, haſte away. 
To whom the ſage well pleas'd : In ſuch brave 
hands g 

No Greek will envy power: with loyal joy 

Subjects obey, when men of worth command. 
He added not, but o'er his manly breaſt 

Flung a rich robe : beneath his royal feet 

The glittering ſandals ſhone : a ſoft, large veſt, 

Florid with purple wool, his aged limbs 

Graceful adorn'd : tipt with a ſtar of braſs 

A pondrous lance he graſp*d, and ſtrode away, 

To wake ſage Ithacus. Aloud his voice 

He rais'd : his voice was heard, and from his tent 

Inſtant Ulyſſes ſprung 3 and why, he cry'd, 

Why thus abroad in the chill hours of night? 

What new diſtreſs invades ?——Forgive m 

cares, 
Reply'd the hoary ſage; for Greece I wake, 
Greece and her dangers bring me to thy tent: 


Here in thy tegt thou Agammmnog view ſt, 


| But haſte, our wakeful peers in council meet; 
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Swift at the word he ſeiz'd his ample ſhield, 
And ſtrode along; and now they bend their way 


To wake the brave Tydides: him they found 


Stretch'd on the earth, array*d in ſhining arms, 

Ard round, his brave companions of the war : 

Their ſhields ſuſtain'd their heads; erect their ſpears 
Shot through th? illumin'd air a ſtreaming ray, 

Keen as Jove's lightning wing'd athwart the ſkies, 
Thus ſlept the chief: beneath him on the ground 

A ſavage bull's black hide was roll'd ; bis head 

A ſplendid carpet bore. The ſlumbering king 

The Pylian gently with theſe words awakes: 

Riſe, ſon of Tydeus ] ill, a whole night's reſt 

Suits with the brave! and ſleep'ſt thou, while proud 
Troy | 

Hangs o'er our tents, and from yon joining hill 

Prepares her war ? Awake, my friend, awake ! 

Sudden the chief awoke, and mildly gave 
This ſoft reply: Oh! cruel to thy age, 

Thou good old man! ne'er wilt thou, wilt thou 
ceaſe 

To burthen age with cares ? Has Greece no youths 

To wake the peers ? unweary'd man, to bear 

At once the double load of toils, and years ! 

"Tis true, he ery'd, my ſubjects and my ſons 
Might eaſe a fire, and King : but reſt 's a crime 
When on the edge of fate our country ſtands : 

Ere yet a few hours more have run their courſe, 

Important ſpace ! Greece triumphs, or Greece falls! 

But, fince an old man's care thy pity moves, 

Haſte, generous youth, with ſpeed to council call 

Meges the braye, and in the race renown'd, 

Vilean Ajax. — Straight the chief obey'd, 

Straight o'er his ſhoulders flung the ſhaggy ſpoils 

Of a huge tawny lion; with dire grace 

Down to his feet they hung : fierce in his hand 

He graſp'd a glittering ſpear, and Jjoin'd the guards, 

Wakeful in arms they ſate, a faithful band, 

As watchful dogs protect the fleecy train, 

When the tern lion, furious for his prey, 

Ruſhes through craſhing woods, and on the fold 

Springs from ſome mountain's brow, while mingled 
cries 

Of men and hounds alarm; to every found 

Faithful they turn: ſo through the gloom of night 

They caſt their view, and co21ght each noiſe of Troy. 

Now met th' illuftrious ſynod ; down they fate, 
Down on a ſpot of ground unſtain'd with blood 
Where vengeful Hector from the ſlaughter ſtay'd 
His murderous arm, when the dark veil of night 
Lled the pole: To whom thus Neſtor ſpoke : 

Lives there a ſon of fame ſo nobly brave, 

That Troy-ward dares to trace the dangerous wav, 

To ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ? or learn what Troy 
\ow meditates? to pour the flood of war 

erce on our fleet, or back within her walls 

ed her proud legions? Oh t what fame could 
cron 

ke hero thus triumphant, prais'd o'er earth 

dove the ſons of men! Ard what rewards 

ould he receive | From every grateful pecr 

ſable ewe, and lamb, of higheſt worth 

*morial ; to a brave, heroic heart 

e nobleſt prize! and at the ſocial feaſt 

vongſt the great, be his the ſeat of fame. 

Abam'd they ſate, and ev'n the brave knew fear. 

Vor. V. | a EL 


| Sweil'd at the view of fame. 


A tough bull's hide his ample helmet form'd, - 


| As to my ſire! He by the gulphy flood 


l 


| Sends on the right an her'n; the ambient gloom, 
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Not ſo Tydides: unappall'd he roſe, 

And nobly ſpoke! My ſoul ! Oh reverend ſage. 
Fires at the bold deſign; through yon black hoſt 
Venturous I bend my way; but, if his aid 
Some warrior lend, my courage might ariſe 

To nobler heights: the wiſe by mutual aid 
Inſtruct che wiſe, and brave men fire the brave. 

Fierce at the word upſtarted from the ground 

The ſtern Ajaces, fierce bold Merion roſe, 

And Thraſymedes, ſons of war: nor fate 

The royal Spartan, nor great Neſtor's heir, 

Nor greater Ithacus; his manly heart 

Elate with joy 
Atrides ſaw ; and oh! thou beſt of friends, 
Brave Diomed, he cries, of all the peers 

Chuſe thou the valianteſt : when merit pleads, 
Titles no deference claim; high birth and ſtate 
To valour yield, and worth is more than power. 

Thus, fearing for his brother, ſpoke rhe king, 
Not long ! for Diomed diſpels his fears. 

Since free my choice, can [ forget a friend, 

The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd ; 
| The man, whoſe dauntleſs ſoul no toils diſmay, 
Ulyſſes, lov'd by Pallas? through his aid, 
Though thouſand fires oppoſe, a thouſand fires 
Oppoſe in vain ; his wiſdom points the way. 

Nor praiſe, nor blame, the hero ſtraight replies; 
You ſpeak to Greeks, and they Ulyſſes know : 
But haſte ; ſwift roll the hours of night, the moin 
Already haſtens to diſplay her beams, : 

And in the vault of heaven the ſtars decay. | 

Swift at the word they ſheathe their manly limbs 
Horrid in arms: a two-edg'd ſword and ſhield 
Neſtor's bold fon to ſtern Tydides gave; 
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No cone adorn'd it, and no plumy creſt 

Wav'd in the air: a quiver and a bow, 

And a huge faulchion, great Ulyſſes bears, 

'The gift of Merion: on his kead and helm, 

Of leather nodded, firm within, and bound 
With many a thong; without, in dreadful rows 
The ſnowy tuſks of a huge ſavage boar 

Grinn'd horrible. Thus arm'd, away they ſtalk 
Undaunted : Ger their heads the martial maid 


Conceals him from the view, but loud in air 
They hear the clangor of his ſounding wings. 
Joyful the proſperous fign Ulyſſes hail'd, _ 
And thus to Pallas: Offspring of dięad ſove, 
Who hurls the bnrning bolts! O guardian power, 
Preſent in all my toils, who view'it my way 
Where'er I move, now thy cœleſtial aid, 
Now, goddeſs, lend! may deeds this nigat adorn, 
Deeds that all Troy may weep 3 may we return 
Jn ſafety by thy guidance, heavenly maid ! 
Tydides caught the word; and oh! he cries, 
Virgin armipotent, now grant thy aid, 


Of deep A ſopus left th* embattled bands 

Of Greece in arms, and ts imperial 'Thebes 

Bore terms of peace; but as from haughty Thebes 
Alone he journey'd, deeds, Heroic deeds, 

His arm atchiev'd, for Tydeus was thy care: 

Thus guard his offspring, Oh! ſtern queen of arms; 
So ſhall an heifer on thy altars bleed, | 

Young and untam'd ; to thes her blood I pour, 
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And point her lunar hurns with burniſh'd gold. 
Thus pray the chiefs, and Pallas hears their 
prayer; | 
Then, like two lions through the ſhades of night, 
Dauntleſs they ſtride along; and hold their way 
Through blood, and mangled limbs, o'er arms and 
death. 
* Nor paſs they far, ere the ſagacious eye 
Of Ithacus diſcerns a diſtant foe 
Coaſting from Troy, and thus to Diomed : 
See ! o'er the plain ſome Trojan bends this way, 
Perhaps to ſpoil the ſlain ! or to our hoſt 
Comes he a ſpy ? Beyond us o'er the field 
*Tis beſt he paſs, then ſudden from behind 
Ruſh we precipitant : but if in flight 
His active feet prevail, thy ſpear employ 
To force him on our lines, left hid in ſhades, 
Through the duſk air he re-eſcape to Troy. 
Then couching to the ground, ambuſh'd they 
lay 1 
Behind a hill of ſlain: onward the ſpy 
Inceſſant mov'd: ke paſs'd, and now aroſe 
The fierce purſuers. Dolon heard the ſound 
Of trampling feet, and panting, liſtening ſtood ; 
Now reach'd the chiefs within a javelin's throw, 
Stern foes of Dolon ! ſwift along the ſhores 
They {till purſued: as when two ſkilful hounds, 
Chace o'er the lawn the hare or bounding roe, 
Still from the ſheltering brake the game they turn, 
Stretch every nerve, ana bear upon the prey! 
So ran the chiefs, and from the hoſt of Troy 
Turn'd the ſwift foe : now nigh the fleet they flew, 
Now almoſt mingled with the guards ; when lo ! 
'The martial goddeſs bregth'd heroic flames 
Fierce on Tydides“ ſoul : the hero fear'd 
Leſt ſome bold Greek ſhould interpoſe a wound, 
And raviſh half the glories of the night. 
Furious he ſhook his lance, and, Stand, he cry'd, 
Stand, or thou dy'ſ : then fteruly from his arm 
Launch'd the wild ſpear 3 wilful the javelin err'd, 
But, whizzing o'er his ſhoulder, deep in earth 
Stood quivering ; and he quaking ſtopp'd aghaſt; 
His teeth all chatter'd, and his flack knees knock'd ; 
He ſeem d the bloodleſs image of pale fear. 
Panting the ſpy they ſeize 3; who thus with tears 
Abject intreats : Spare me, oh! ſpare, he cries; 
My hoary fire your mercy ſhall repay, 
Soon as he hears I draw the vital air, : 
With ample wealth, with ſteel, with braſs, with 
gold. | 
To whom Ulyſſes artfully : Be bold: 
Far hence the thought of death ! but initant ſay 
Why thus alone in the ſtill hours of night 
While every eye is clos'd ? to ſpoil the ſlain 
Com'ft thou rapacious ? or ſome nightly ſpy 
By Hector ſent ? or has thy venturous mind 
Impell'd thee to explore our martial bands? 
By Hector ſent, and by rewards undone, 
Returns the ſpy, (till as he ſpoke ne ſhook) 
J come unwilling : the refulgent car 
He promis'd, and immortal ſteeds that bear 
To fight, the great Achilles: thus betray'd, 
Thiough the dun ſhades of night I bend my way 
Unptoſperous, to explore tented hoſk | 
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Of adverſe Greece, and learn if now they ſtand 
Wakeful on guard, or vanquiſh'd by our arms 
Precipitant deſert the ſhores of Troy. 
To whom with ſmiles of ſcorn the ſage returns : 
Bold were thy aims, O youth | But thoſe proud 
ſeeds, | 
Reſtive, diſdain the uſe of vulgar hands; 
Scarce ev'n the goddeſs-born, when the loud din 
Of battle roars, ſubdues them to the rein 
Reluctant: But this night where HeQor ſleeps 
Faithful diſcloſe :. Where ſtand the warrior's ſteeds ? 
Where lie his arms and implements of war ? 
What guards are kept nocturnal? Say, what Troy 
Now meditates ? to pour the tide of fight 
Fierce on our fleet, or back within her walls 
Transfer the war ? To theſe demands, he cries, 
Faithful my tongue ſhall ſpeak : The peers of Troy 
Hector in council meets: round Ilus' toinb 
Apart from noiſe they ſtand: no guards ſurround 
The ſpacious hoſt: where through the gloom yon 
fires 
Blaze frequent, Trojans wake to guard their Troy; 
Secure th' auxiliars ſleep, no tender cares 
Of wife or ſon diſturb their calm repoſe, 
Safe ſleep their wives and ſons on foreign ſhores. 
But ſay, apart encamp th' auxiliar bands, 
Replies the ſage, or join the powers of Troy ? 
Along the ſea-beat ſhores, returns the ſpy, 
The Leleges and Carians ſtretch their files; 
Near theſe the Caucons, and Pelaſgian train, 
And Pœons, dreadful with the battle-bow, 
Extended lie; on the Thy mbrœan plain 


The Lycians and the Myfians in array 


Spread theirdeepranks : There the Mzonian band1, 
And Phrygians, range the fiery ſteeds of war. 

But why this nice enquiry ? If your way 
Venturous you bend to ſearch the hoſt of Troy, 
There in yon outmoſt lines, a recent aid, 
The Thracians lie, by Rheſus led, whoſe ſteads 
Outſkine the ſnow, outfly the winged winds. 
With glittering ſilver plates, and radiant gold 

His chariot flames; gold forms his dazzling arms, 
Arms that may grace a God But to your tents 
Unhappy me convey z or bound with chains, 

Faſt bound with cruel chains, ſad on the ſhores 
Here leave me captive, till you ſafe return, 

And witneſs to the truth my tongue unfolds. 

To whom ftern-frowning Diomed replies: 
Though every ſyllable be ſtamp'd with truth, 
Dolon, thou dy'ſt : would'ſt thou once more return 
New war on Greece? Traytor, thou dy'ſt; nor 

more 
New war thou wageſt, nor return'ſt a ſpy. 
| He ſpoke terrific: and as Dolon rais'd 
Suppliant his humble hands, the trenchant blade 


1 Sheer through his neck deſcends ; the furious 


blow 

Cleaves the tough nerves in twain 3 down drops the 
t head, | 

And mutters unintelligible ſounds. i 
Straight they deſpoil the dead: the wolf's grey hide 
They ſeize, the helm, the ſpear, and battle - bow: 
Thele, as they dropp'd with gore, on high in ar 
Ulyſſes rais'd, and to the Martial Maid 

Thus lowly conſecrates : Stern power of war, 


Virgin armipotent, receive thoſe am, 
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Fropiticus to my vows, thee, goddeſs, thee Ser from the clouds the ſpring deſcends in ſhowers, 
Chicfy 1 call: Direct our proſperous way The painted vallies laugh with riſing flowers: 
To pierce the Thracian tents, to ſeize the ſteeds Smooth flow the floods, ſoft breathe the vernal airs z * 
Ot Rheſus, and the car that flames with gold. The ſpring, flowers, floods, conſpire to charm our 
Then fierce o'er broken arms. through ſtreams of cares. 
blood  Fronus. - 
They move along : now reach the Thracian bands | But vain the pleaſure which the ſeaſon yields, 
All huſh'd in ſleep profound; their ſhining arms The laughing vallies, or the painted fields. 
Ring'd in three ranks along the plain, around No more, ye floods, in filver mazes flow; 
Illumin'd the dun air: Chariot and horſe Smile not, ye flowers; no more, ſoft breezes, blow: 
iy every Thracian ſtood : Rheſus their king Far, Damon, far from theſe unhappy groves, 
S!ept in the center of the circling bands, The cruel, lovely Roſalinda roves. 
And his proud ſteeds were rein'd behind his car. 
With joy Ulyfles through the gloom deſcry'd Damon. ; 
The ſleeping king; and lo! he cries, the ſteeds, Ah! now I know. why late the 8 buds 
Lo! Diomed, the chief of Thrace, this night Clos'd up their gems, and ficken'd in the woods; 
Deſcrib'd by Dolon : Now, oh ! now, thy ſtrength Why droop'd the lily in her ſnowy pride; 
Dauntleſs exert ! looſe thou the furious ſteeds; And why the roſe withdrew her ſweets, and dy'd: 
Or while the ſteeds 1 looſe, with Nlaughtering hands | For thee, fair Roſalind, the opening buds 
Invade the ſoldiery « He ſpoke, and now Clos'd up their gems, and ficken'd in the woods; 
The Queen of Arms inflam'd Tydides' ſoul | For thee the lily ſhed her ſnowy pride; 
With all her martial fires: his reeking blade For thee the roſe withdrew her ſweets, and dy'd. 
On every fide dealt fate; low hollow groans F 5 
Murmur'd around, blood o' er the crimſon field Soul wh OW = My way b 
Well'd from the lain: As in his nightly haunts Fri 1 3 e ou _— a ae 
The ſurly lion ruſhes on the fold ng ve. ps. ap : a, f p eee 3 
Of ſheep, or goat, and rends th* unguarded prey; ore 100 Te OR I. ns 
So he the Thracian bands: Twelve by his ſword Both to the riſing and the falling day x 
Lay breathleſs on the ground : behind him ſtood But ſince f air Rofalind forſook the plains, 
Sage Ithacus, and, as the warrior ſlew, „ 1 12 250 5 
Sift he remov'd the lain, leſt the fierce ſteeds, N " way = bs ON wy or s yas ays 
Not yet inur'd to blood, ſhould trembling tart, or greets We nag Hor IP THUng BAFs 
Impatient of the dead : Now o'er the king : 8 
He whirls his wrathful blade, now furious gores . Rt . . 
His heaving cheſt: he wak'd not; but a dream Jay, O. ye winds, that eee 


Now fwell'd to tempeſts by my riſing fighs ; 

Fr e ſent, _ his ces thoughts; Say, while my Roſalind desen vale — 
viſionary warrior frownin ; : 
Fit by a wks; whey he 5 N ED | How e dies for whom his ſoul adores. 
Plung'd thro' his labouring breaſt: Mean while the 
ſteeds 

The ſage unbinds, and inftant with his bow 
Drives thro* the ſleeping ranks: Then to his friend 
Gave fignals of retreat ; but nobler deeds 


| FlLon us. 

Ve murmuring fountains, and ye wandering floods, 
That viſit various lands through various roads; 
Say, when ye find where Roſalind reſides, 


Say, how my tears increaſe your ſwelling tides. 
B He meditates, to drag the radiant car, 
Or litt it through the threefold ranks, up- born > DaroN. = 
High on his ſhoulders, or with ſlaughter ſtain Tell me, I charge you, O ye ſylvan ſwains ! 
Th enſanguin'd field; when, lo! the Martial Maid Who range the mazy grove, or flowery plains, 
own ruſhes from the battlements of heaven, Beſide what fountain, in what breezy bower, 
And ſudden cries, Return, brave chief, return, Reclines my charmer in the noon- tide hour! 
Leſt from the ſkies ſome guardian power of Troy 
Wrathful deſcend, and rouze the hoſtile bands. : FLORUS, 
en Thus ſpeales the Warrior Queen: the heavenly voice Soft, I adjure you, by the ſkipping fawns, 
or Tydides owns, and mounts the fiery ſteeds, By the fleet roes, thãt bound along the lawns; 
| Obſervant of the high command; the bow Soft tread, ye virgin daughters of the grove, 
dage Ithacus apply'd, and tow'r'd the tents Nor with your dances wake my ſleeping love! 
Scourg'd _ proud ſteeds, the ſteeds flew o'er the Bataan: 
0 . | Return, O virgin! and if proud diſdain 
8 Arm thy fierce ſoul, return, enjoy my pain; 
he | If pleas'd thou view'ſt a faithful lover's cares, 
A PASTORATL Thick riſe, ye ſighs; in floods deſcend, ye tears ! 
Toa young Lavy, upon her leaving, and returato, | | r - 1 
le the Country. CC OT 
Return, O virgin | while in verdant meads 


| DAmMoN. By ſprings we ſport, or dream on flowery bed; 
d, while each ſcene ſo beautiful appears, She weary wanders through the deſert way, 


Why heaves thy boſom, and why flow thy tears? The food of wolves, or hungry lions“ prey. 
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Dauox. 

Ah l ſhield her, heaven 1 your rage, ye beaſts, for- 
bea: ! 

Thoſe are not limbs for ſavages tv tear! 

Adieu, ye meads | with her through wildsI go 

O' er burning ſands, or everlaſting ſnow 3 

With her I wander through the deſert way, 

The food of wolves, or hungry lions' prey. 


Frorvs. 
Come, Roſalind, before the wintery clouds 
Frown o'er th' atrial vault, and ruſh in floods; 
Ere raging ſtorms howl o'er the frozen plains 3 
Thy charms may ſuffer by the ſtorms or rains. 


Damon. 

Come, Roſalind, O come ; then infant flowers 
Shall bloom and ſmile, and form their charms by 

ours: : 
By you, the lily ſhall her white compoſe 3 
Your bluſh ſhall add new bluſhes to the roſe 
Each flowery mead, and every tree ſhall bud, 
And fuller honours cloath the youthful wood. 


FLoRk us. 
Yet, ah! forbear to urge thy homeward way, 
While ſultry ſuns infeſt the glowing day 3 
The ſultry ſuns thy beauties may impair 
Yet haſte away! for thou art now too fair. 


Damon. 
Hark l from yon bower what airs ſoft-warbled play! 
My ſoul takes wing to meet th' enchanting lay: 
Silence, ye nightingales! attend the voice! 
While thus it warbles, all your ſongs are noiſe. 


OED FLok us. 
See ! from the bower a form majeſtic moves, 
And ſmoothly gliding ſhines along the groves ; 
Say, comes a goddefs from the golden ſpheres ? 
A goddeſs comes, or Roſalind appears ! 


"© Damon. 
Shine forth, thou ſun, bright ruler of the day; 
And where ſhe treads, ye flowers, adorn the way ! 
Rejoice, ye groves ; my heart, diſmiſs thy cares 
My Goddeſs comes, my Roſalind appears! 


— 
Ce —————————— 


POVERTY AND POE HT Rx. 


9 AS ſung of old how one Amphion 
Could by his verſes tame a lion, 
And, by his ſtrange enchanting tunes, 
Make bears or wolves dance rigadoons : 
His ſongs could call the timber down, 
And form it into houſe or town; 

But it is plain that in theſe times 

Ne houſe is rais'd by poets? rhymes ; 
They for themſelves can only rear 

A few wild caſtles in the air; 

Pogr are the brethren of the bays, 

Down frem high ſtrains, to ekes and ayes, 
The Muſes too are virgins yet, 

And may be—till they portions get. 

Yet till the doating rhymer dreams, 
And ſings of Helicon's bright ſtreams; 
But Helicon, for all his clatter, 

Viiis oply upiaſpiring water; 


* 


8 


z ROOM E Ss PORM 8. 


Vet ev'n athirſt he ſweetly ſings 
Of Nectar, and Elyſian ſprings. - 
What dire malignant planet ſheds, 
Ye bards, his influence on your heads? 
Lawyers, by endleſs controverſies, 
Conſume unthinking clients” purſes, 
As Pharaoh's kine, which ſtrange and odd is, 


{| Devour'd the plump and well- fed bodies. 


The grave phyſician, who by phyſic, 
Like death, diſpatches him that is ſick, 
Purſues a ſure and thriving trade 
Though patients die, the doctor's paid: 
Licens'd to kill, he gains z palace, 


For what another mounts the gallows. 


In ſhady groves the Muſes ſtray, 
And love in flowery meads to play 
An idle crew ! whoſe only trade is 
To ſhine in trifles, like our ladies; 
In dreſſing, dancing, toying, ſinging, 
While wiſer Pallas thrives by ſpinning : 
Thus they gain nothing to bequeath 
Their votaries, but a laurel wreath. 

But love rewards the bard ! the fair 
Attend his ſong, and eaſe his care : 


Alas fond youth, your plea you urge ill 


Without a jointure, though a Virgil: 
Could you like Phebus fing, in vain 
You nobly ſwell the lofty ſtrain z 

Coy Daphne flies, and you will find as 


Hard hearts as hers in your Belindas. 


But then ſome ſay you purchaſe fame, 
And gain that envy'd prize, a name; 
Great recompence! like his who ſells 
A diamond, for beads and bells. 

Will fame be thought ſufficient bail 
To keep the poet from the jail. 

Thus the brave ſoldier, in the wars, 
Gets empty praiſe, and aching ſcars ; 

Is paid with fame and wooden legs; 
And ſtarv'd, the glorious vagrant begs. 


— —-— ;. — _—O 
— e. 


PLAYING wirzx a SNAKE. 


1 is a pleaſing, direful fight! 
At once you charm us, and affright! 
So heaven deſtroying angels arms 


With terror, dreadful in their charms ! 


Such, ſuch was Cleopatra's air, 
Lovely, but formidably fair, 
When the griev'd world impoveriſh'd loft, 
By the dire aſp, its nobleſt boaſt. 

Aw'd by your guardian's dangerous power, 
At diſtance trembling we adore ; _ 
At diſtance, once again behold 
A ſerpent guard the blooming gold. 

Well pleas'd, and harmleſs, lo! he lies, 
Baſks in the ſunſhine of your eyes; 
New twiſts his ſpires, and now uafurls 
The gay confugpn of his curls. 


BROOME'S POEM 8. 


9. bappy on your breaſt to lie, 

&; that bright * ſtar that gilds the ſky, 

ho ceaſing in the ſpheres to ſhine, 

Would, for your breaſt, his heaven refign 
ret, oh ! fair virgin, caution take, 

Len ſome bold cheat aſſume the ſnake. 

Whea Jove corapreſt the I Grecian dame, 

Alvof he threw the lightning's flame, 

On radiant ſpires the lover rode, , 


And in the ſnake conceal'd the God. 


TO A LADY OF THIRTY. 


No more let youth its beauty boaſt, 

8 n at thirty reigns a toaſt, 
And, like the ſun as he declines, 
More mildly, but more ſweetly ſhines. 


The hand of Time alone diſarms 
Her face of its ſuperfluous charms; 
But adds, for every grace reſign'd, 
A thouſand to adorn her mind. 


Yonth was her too inflaming time 

This, her more habitable clime : 

How muſt ſhe then each heart engage, 

Who blooms like youth, is wiſe like age ! 


Thus the rich orange-trees produce 
At once both ornament, and uſe: 
Here opening hbloſſoms we behold, 
There fragrant orbs of ripen'd gold. 


ON THE BIR TH-DAY 


OF MR. ROBERT TREFUSIS, 


3IING THREE YEARSOLD, MARCH 22, 1710-11. 


AWAKE, ſweet babe! the ſun's emerging ray, 
That gave you birth, renews the happy day ! 

Calmly ſerene, and glorious to the view, 

He marches forth, and ftrives, to look like you, 
"Os bud! when time ſhall firetch thy 

pan, 

Confirm thy charms, and ripen thee to man, 

What plenteous fruits thy bloſſoms ſhall produce, 

And yield not barren ornament, but uſe ! 


* The Scorpion. 1 
T ohmpias, mother of Alexander the Great. 


j 
VARIATIONS. 


WHY, lovely babe, does ſlumber ſeal your eyes? 
, fair Aurora bluſhes in the Jhies ! 2 
- Jun, which gave you birth, in bright array 

En his courſe, and uſhers in the day, 

amly ſer ere, and glorious to the wiew,' 
of . forth, and frrives to look like you: 

ar beauty's bud ! evhen time hall ſtretch thy ſpan 

Im thy cigrme, ang ripen thes to men; 9 ſpan 


, ber High birthright; and divinely (fines, 
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Ev'n now thy ſpring a rich increaſe prepares 
Tocrown thy riper growth, and manly years ! 
Thus in the kernel's intricate diſguiſe, 
In miniature a little orchard lies 
The fibrous labyrinths by juit degrees 
Stretch their ſwoln cells, replete with future trees 3 
By time evolv'd, the ſpreading branches riſe, 
Yield their rich fruits, and ſhoot into the ſkies. 
O lovely babe, what luftre ſhall adorn 
Thy noon of beauty, when ſo bright thy morn ! 
Shine forth advancing with a brighter ray, 
And may no vice o'ercleud thy future day | 
With nobler aims inſtru thy foul to glow. 
Than theſe gay trifles, titles, wealth, and ſhow : 

May valour, wiſdom, learning, crown thy days! 
Thoſe fools admire—theſe heaven and angels praiſe * 
With riches bleſt, to heaven thoſe riches lend, 
The poor man's guardian, and the good man's friend : 

Bid virtuous ſorrow ſmile, ſcorn'd metit chear, 
And o'er affliction pour the generous tear. 

Some, wildly liberal, ſquander, not beſtow, 

And gave unprais'd, decauſe they give for ſhow: 
To ſanctify thy wealth, on worth employ 

Thy gold, and to a bleſſing turn the toy: 

Thus offerings from th' unjuſt pollute the ſkies, 
The good, turn ſmoke into a ſacrifice. 

As when an artiſt plans a favourite draught, 
The ſtructures riſe reſponſive to the thought; 
A palace grows beneath his forming hands, 

Or worthy of a God a temple ſtands; 


How /hall each ſcuain, each beautecus nymph coviplain, 

For love each nymph, for envy every ſain ! 

What matchleſs charms all thy full noon adorn ! 

Wihen ſo admir d, jo glerioas, is thy mern 

So glorious is thy morn of life begun, 

That all to thee with admiration run, 

Turn Perſians, and adore the riſing Sun. 

So fair thou art, that if great Cupid be 

A child, as Poets ſay; fure thou art he. 

Fair Venus would miſtake thee for her owns 

Did not thy eyes proclaim thee not her ſon. 

There all the I'ghtnings of thy mother Sine, 

Their radiant glory and their ſæveetneſs join, 

To hew heir Tate power, ard all their charms, in 
Tine. 

If fond Narciſſus in the cryſtal floed, 

A form like thine, O lovely infant, view'd, 

Well might the flame the pining youth deſtroy z 

Exceſs of beauty juſtified the boy. 


ADDITION. 


* To brace the mind to dignity of thought, 
To emulate what Gedlike Tully wrote, 
Be this thy early wiſh! Te garden breeds, 
If unimprov'd, at leaſt but gaudy weeds : 
And ftnbborn youth, by culture unſubdued, 
Lies wildly barren, or but gayly rude. 
Yet, as ſome Phidias gives the marble life, 
Maile Art with Nature holds à dubious ftrife, 
Adorns a rock with graces not its own, 
And calls a Venus from the rugged ſtone ; 
So culture aids the human ſoul to rife, 
To ſcorn the ſordid earth, and mount the ſtiet, 
Till by degrees the noble gueſt refines, 
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Such is thy riſing frame ! by heaven deſign'd 
A temple, worthy of a godlike mind; 
Nobly adorn'd, and finiſh'd to diſplay 
A fuller beam of heaven's ethereal ray. 
May all thy charms increaſe, O lovely boy! 
Spare them, ye pains, and age alone deſtroy |! 
So fair thou art, that if great Cupid be 
A child, the God might boaſt to look like thee ! 
When young lülus' form he deign'd to wear, 
Such were his ſmiles, and ſuch his winning air : 
Ev*n Venus might miſtake thee for her own, 
Did not thy eyes proclaim thee not her ſon, 
Thence all the lightning of thy mnther's flies, 
A Cupid, grac'd with Cytherea's eyes! © 
Vet ah ! how ſhort a date the powers decree 
To that bright frame of beoutics, and to thee 
Paſs a few days, and all thoſe beauties fly 
Paſ: a few years, and thou, alas! ſhalt die! 
Then all thy kindred, all thy friends ſhall ſee 
With tears, what now thou art, and they muſt be; 
A pale, cold, lifeleſs lump of earth deplore ! 
Such ſhalt thou be, and kings ſha!l be no more 
But oh ! when, ripe for death, tate calls thee hence, 


- Sure lot of every mortal excellence | 


When, pregnant as the womb, the teeming earth 
Reſigns thee quicken'd to thy ſecond birth, 

Riſe, cloath'd with beauties that ſhall never die ! 
A ſaint on earth! an angel in {ky ! 


| — ͤ uvü— — 
TO 4 
GENTLEMAN OF SEVENTY, 


WHO MARRIED A LADY OF SIXTEEN. 


WH AT woes muſt ſuch unequal union bring. 
When hoary Winter weds the youthful Spring ! 

You, like Mezentius,* in the nuptial bed, 

Once more unite the living to the dead. 


THE FORTY-THIRD CHAPTER 
OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


HE ſun that rolls his beamy orb on high, 
Pride of the world, and glory of the ſky, 
Muſtrious in his courſe, in bright array 
Marches along the heavens, and ſcatters day 
O'er earth, and o'er the main, and through th' 
ethereal way. 
He in the morn renews his radiant round, 
And warms the fragrant boſom of the ground; 
But ere the noon of day, in fiery gleams 
He darts the glory of his blazing beams 
Beneath the burnings of his ſultry ray, 
Earth to her centre pierc'd admits the day; 
Huge vales expand, where rivers roll'd befere, 
And leſſen'd ſeas contract within their ſhore. 


® © The living and the dead, at his command, 
M ere ccupied face to face, and hand to hand,” 
Dzrpegn's Virg. En. viii. 


„ © 4 3K 


O ! Power ſupreme ! O ! high above all height ! 
Thou gav'f the ſun to ſhine, and thou art light: 
Whether he falls or riſes in the ſkies, 

He by thy voiceis taught to fall or riſe; 
Swiftly he moves, refulgent in his ſphere, 

And meaſures out the day, the month, and year; 
He drives the hours along with ſlower pace, 
The minutes ruſh away impetuous in their race: 
He . wakes the flowers that ſleep within the earth, 
And calls the fragrant infants out to birth ; 

The fragrant infants paint th' enamel'd valea, 
And native incenſe loads the balmy gales; 

The balmy gales the fragrancy convey 

To heaven, and to their God an offering pay. 

By thy command the moon, as day-light fades, 
Lifts her broad circle in thedeepening ſhades ; 
Array'd in glory, and enthron'd in light, 

She breaks the ſolemn terrors of the night: 
Sweetly inconſtant in her varying flame, 
She changes ſtill, another, vet the ſame ! 
Now in decreaſe by flow degrees ſhe ſhrouds 
Her fading luſtre in a veil of clouds; 

Now at increaſe, her gathering beams diſplay 
A blaze of light, and give a paler day; 
Ten thouſand ſtars adorn her glittering train, 
Fall when ſhe falls, and riſe with her again 
And o'er the deſerts of the ſky unfold 
Their burning ſpangles of ſidereal gold: 
Through the wide heavens ſhe moves ſerenely bright, 
Queen of the gay attendants of the night; 
Orb above orb in ſweet confuſion lies, 

And with a bright diſorder paints the ſkies. 

The Lord of Nature fram'd the ſhowery bow, 
Turn'd its gay arch, and bade its colours glow : 
Its radiant circle compaſſes the ſkies, 

And ſweetly the rich tinctures faint, and riſe; 
It bids the horrors of the ſtorm to ceaſe. 
Adorns the clouds, and makes the tempeſt pleaſe, 

He, when deep-rolling clouds blot out the day, 
And thunderous ſtorms a ſolemn gloom diſplay, 
Pours down a watery deluge from on high, 

And opens all the ſluices of the ſky : f 

High o'er the ſhores the ruſhing ſurge prevails, 

Burſts o'er the plain, and roars along the vales; 

Daſhing abruptly, dreadful down it comes, 

Tumbling through rocks, and toſſes, whirls and 
foams : 

Mean time, from every region of the &y, 

Red burning bolts in forky vengeance fly; 

Dreadfully bright o'er ſeas and earth they glare, 

And burſts of thunder rend th' encumber'd air; 

At once the thunders of th* Almighty ſound, 

Heaven lours, deſcend the floods, and rocks the 
ground. 

He gives the furious whirlwind wings to fly, 
To rend the earth, and wheel along the {ky 
In circling eddies whirl'd, it roars aloud, | 
Drives wave on wave, and daſhes cloud on cloud 5 
Where'er it moves, it lays whole foreſts low ; 
And at the blaſt, eternal mountains bo-; 
While, tearing up the ſ:-1ds, in drifts they rife, 
And half the daſerts mount the burthen'd ſkies. 

He from atrial treaſures downward pours 
Sheets of unſully'd ſnow in lucid ſhowers 3 


| Flake after flake, through air thick-waverieg fliety 


Till one vaſt ſhining waſte all nature lies: 
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Then the proud hills a virgin whiteneſs ſhed, 

A dazzling brightneſs glitters from the mead z 

The hoary trees reflect a filver ſhow, 

And groves beneath the lovely burden bow, 
He from looſe vapours with an icy chain 

Biads the round hail, and moulds the harden'd rain: 

The tony tempeſt, with a ruſhing ſound, 

Betts the firm glebe, reſulting from the ground; 

gulktly it falls, and as it falls invades 

The riſing herb, or breaks the ſpreading blades : 

While infant Rowers that rais'd their bloomy heads, 

Crulh'd by its fury, ſink into their beds. : 
When ſtormy Winter from the frozen North 

Borne on his icy chariot iſſues forth, 

The blaſted groves their verdant pride refign, 

And villows harden'd into cryſtal ſhine : 

Shary blows the rigour of the piercing winds, 

And the proud floods as with a breaſt-plate binds ; 

Lyn che proud ſeas forget in tides to roll 

E-2cach the freezings of the Northern pole; 

There waves on waves in ſolid mountains riſe, 

and Alps of ice invade the wondering ſkies 

alle gulphs below, and ſlippery vallies lie, 

aud with a dreadful brightneſs pain the eye: 

bu if warm winds a warmer air reſtore, 

Ani Tuſter hreezes bring a genial ſhower, | 

The ga huwer revives the cheerful plain, 

And the huge hills low down into the main. 
hen the ſeas rage, and loud the ocean roars, 

Whea foaming billows laſh the ſounding ſhores 3 


Lu yaves ob2dient fink upon the tide, 
Au peace controls the limpid deep, 
And che itil] waters in ſoft ſilence ſleep. 
Tie heaven lets down a golden: ſtreaming ray, 
Anga the broad expanſion flames with day: 
li the clear glaſs the mariners deſery 
A un inverted, and a downward iky. 
They who adventurous plough the watery way, 
The dreadful wonders of the deep ſurvey 3 
Familiar with the ſtorms, their ſails unbind, 
Tempt the loud blaſt, and bound before the wind : 
Now high they mount, now ſhoot into a vale, 
Now ſmooth their courſe, and ſcud before the gale ; 
There rolling monſters, arm'd in ſcaly pride, 
*0unce in the billows, and daſh round the tide ; 
liere hage Leviathan unwieldy moves, 
ul through the waves, a living iſland, roves ; 
la dreadful paſtime terribly he ſports, 
Ard the vaſt ocean ſcarce his weight ſupports ; 
Vaere'cr he turns, the hoary deeps divide; 
"eoreathes a tempeſt, and he ſpouts a tide. 
2445, 
" Ur, 
Thy boundleſs wiſdom and thy power detlare ; 
dou high in glory, and in might ſerene, 
i and mov'ſt all, thyſelf unmov'd, unſeen : 
* d men and angels join in ſongs to raiſe 
yo ful tribute equal to thy praiſe, 
ct tar thy glory would their praiſe outſhine, 
duch men and angels in the ſong ſhould join; 
e this earth with ſkill divine is wrought, | 
8 the gueſs of man, or angel's thought, 
in tne ſpecious regions of the ſkies 
en ſcenes untold, and worlds on worlds ariſe; 


nd 


the 


lies, 


F be in thunder i, wats Sar 2. 


Lord, the wonders of earth, ſea, and 
. | 
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There other orbs round other ſyns advance, 

Float on the air, and run their myſtic dance 

And yet the power of thy Almighty hand 

Can build another world from every ſand: 


And though vain man arraign thy high decree, 
Still this is juſt! what is, chat ought to be. 


— rr. —— 


THE CON CLUSION OF AN EPILOGUE 


To Mr. SournERN“s laſt Play, called Moxzr , 
THE MISTRESS. 


HERE was atime, when in his younger years, 
Our author's ſcenes commanded ſmile: or tears; 

And though beneath the weight of days he bends, 
Yet, like the ſun, he ſhines as he deſcends : 
Then with applauſe, in honour to his age, 
Diſmiſs your veteran ſoldier * off the ſtage; 
Crown his laſt exit with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe, 
And kindly hide his + baldneſs with the bays. 


La: Pop 
THE PARTING, 


A SONG. 
Set by Deg. Tupwar, Profeſſor of Muſic in Cambridge, 


WIEN from the plains Belinda fled, 
The ſad Amyntor fign'd 
And thus, while ftreams of tears he ſhed, 
The mournful ſhepherd cry'd : 


« Move flow, ye hours! thou time, delay] 


Prolong the bright Belinda's ſtay: 
But you, like her, my prayer deny, 
And cruelly away ye fly. 


Yet though the flies, ſhe leaves behiad 
Her lovely image ia my mind. 
Oh ! fair Behinda, with me ſtay, 
Or take thy image too away. 


” 


See! how the fields are gay around, 
How painted flowers adorn the ground! 
As if the fields, as well as I, 

Were proud to pleaſe my fair-one's eye. 


A 


But now, ye fields, no more be gay; 

No more, ye flowers, your charms diſplay ! 
*Tis deſert all, now vou are fled, 

And Paradife is where you tread.” 


Unmov'd the virgin flies his cares, 
To ſhine at court and play : 

To lonely thades the youth repairs, 
To weep his life away. | 


* From the flage. 
. Alluding toa vote of the Roman ſenate, by ⁊b 


18 
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they decreed Cxtar @ crown of laarcl to cover lis bald 
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ON A FLOWER 


WHICH BELINDA GAVE ME FROM HER 


BOSOM. 


O! lovely offspring of the May, 

Whence flow thy balmy odours, fay ! 
Such odours not the orient boaſts ! 
Though Paradiſe adorn'd the coaſts |! 
O ! ſweeter than each flower that bloonts, 
This fragrance from thy boſom comes! 
Thence, thence ſuch ſweets are ſpread abroad, 
As might be incenſe for a God] | 

When Venus ftood conceal'd from view, 
Her ſon, the latent * Goddeſs knew, 

Such ſweets breath'd round 1 and thus we know 
Our other Venus here below. | | 

But ſee! my faireſt, ſee this flower, 
This ſhort-liv'd beauty of an hour! 

Such are thy charms !—yet Zephyrs bring 
The flower to bloom again in ſpring : 

But beauty, when it once declines, 

No more to warm the lover ſhines 

Alas! inceſſant ſpeeds the day, 

When thou ſhalt be but common clay ! 
When I, who now adore, may ſee, 

And ey*n with horror ſtart from Thee! 

But ere, ſweet gift, thy grace conſumes, 
Show thou my fair-one how ſhe blooms ! 
Put forth thy charms :—and then declare 
Thyfelf leſs ſweet, thyſelf leſs fair! 
Then ſudden, by a ſwift decay, 

Let all thy beauties fade away; 
And let herin thy glaſs deſcry, 
How youth, and how frail beauty die. 

Ah! turn, my charmer, turn thy eyes! 
See! how at once it fades, it dies! 

While thine—it gaily pleas'd the view, 
Unfaded, as before it grew! 

Now,. from thy boſom doom'd to ſtray, 

Tis only beauteous in decay: 

So the ſweet-ſmelling Indian flowers, 

Griev'd when they leave thoſe happier ſhores, 
Sicken, and die away in ours. , 
So flowers, in Eden fond to blow, 

In Paradiſe would only grow. 

Nor wonder, faireſt, to ſurvey 
The flower ſo ſuddenly decay | 
Too cold thy breaſt ! F nor can it grow 
Between ſuch little hills of ſnow. 

I ncw, vain infidel, no more 
Deride th* /Egyptians, who adore 
The riſing herb, and blooming flower 
Now, now their convert I will be, 

O lovely flower! to worthip thee. 

But if thou ?rt one of their ſad train 
Who dy'd for love, and cold diſdain, 

Who, chang'd by ſome kind pitying power, 
A 7 lover once, art now a flower; | 


* Ambroſieque come divinum wertice oderem 
Spiravere. 
VARIATION. 
+ —— 4ow could it grow, 
1 See Ovid's M:tanorple 
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A thouſand, thouſand pains I bear, 
I love, I die through deep deſpair ! 


|O pity me, O weep my care, 


— OC — 


THE STORY OF TALUS. 


From the Fourth Book 
V. 1629. 


HE evening ſtar now lifts, as day-light fades, 
His golden circlet in the deepening ſhades ; 
Stretch'd at his eaſe, the weary labourer ſhares : 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares; 
At once in ſilence fink the ſleeping gales ; 
The maſt * they drop, and furl the flagging fails ; 
All night, all day, they ply the bending oars 


'} Tow'rd Carpathus, and reach the rocky ſhores : 


Thence Crete they view, emerging from the 
Main, 

The queen of iſles: but Crete they view in vain; 
There Talus, whirling with reſiſtleſs ſway 
Rocks ſheer uprent, repels them from the bay: 
A giant, ſprung from giant-race, who took 
Their births from entrails of the ſtubborn oak; 
Fierce guard of Crete! By Jove aſſiſtant given 
To F legiſlators, ſtyl'd the ſons of heaven: 
To mercy deaf, he thrice each year explores 
The trembling ifle, and firides from ſhores tg 
ſnores: 5 . 
A form of living braſs! one part beneath 
Alone he bears, a path to let in death, 
Where o'er the ankle ſwells the turgid vein, 
Soft to the ſtroke, and ſenſible of pain, 

And now her magic ſpells | Medea tries, 
Bi1s the red fiends, the dogs of Orcus. riſe, 
That, ſtarting dreadful from th' infernal ſhade, 
Ride heaven in ſtorms, and all that breathes, 

invade ; 

Thrice ſhe applies the power of magic prayer, 
Thrice, hellward bending, mutters charms in air; 
Then, turning tow'rd the foe, bids miſchief fly, 
And looks deſtruction as ſhe points hex eye: 
Then ſpectres, rifing from Tartarean bowers, 
Howl round in air, or grin along the ſhores ; 
While, || tearing up whole hills, the giant throws, 
Outrageous, rocks on rocks, to cruth the foes : 
But, frantic as he ſtrides, a ſudden wound 
Burſts the life-vein, and blood o'erſpreads the 
ground: 
As from the furnace, in a burning flood, 
Pours molten lead, ſe pours in ſtreams his blood ; 
And now he ſtaggers, as the ſpirit flies, 
He faints, he ſinks, he tumbles, and he dies, 
As ſome huge cedar on a mountain's brow, 


| Pierc'd by the ftcel expects the final blow, 


A while it totters with alternate ſway, 
Till freſhening breezes through the branches play 3 


* Argonauts. 
+ Minos and Rhadamanthys. 
LV. 1665. 
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Then, tumbling downward with a thundering Blaz'd on his limbs, and bright as Jove's dire boltz 


ſound, 


Falls headlong, and o'erſpreads a breadth of ground: 


So, as the giant falls, the ocean roars 3 
Out-ſtretch'd he lies, and covers half the ſhores. 


1 


- als; 


— 


frm the ELEVENTH BOOK. of the ILIAD 
of HOMER. ; 


In the Style of Mit, rox. 


1 


OW gay Aurora from TFithonus? bed 

Roſe in the orient, to proclaim the day 
To Gods and men: down to the Grecian tents 
Sxturnian Jove ſends Diſcord, red with blood; 
War in her hand ſhe graſps, enſigns of war 
On brave Ulyſſes" ſhip ſhe took - her. and, 
The centre of the hoſt, that all might hear 
Her dreadful voice: her dreadful voice ſhe rais'd 
Jarinz along the rattling ſhores it ran 
To the fleet's wide extremes. Achilles heard, 
And Ajax heard the ſeund : with martial fires 
Now every boſom burns; arms, glorious arms, 
Fierce they demand: the noble Orthian ſong 
Swells every heart 3 no coward thoughts of flight 


war. | 
Now by the * trench profound, the charioteers 


A direful front; now o'er the trembling field 

Ruſhes th* embattlzd foot; noiſe renas the ſkies, 

R Noiſe unextinguiſh'd : ere the beamy day | 
Flam'd in the atrial. vault, ſtretch'd ia the van 

Stood the bold infantry : the ruſhing cars 

Form'd the deep tear in battailous array. 


Flaſh'd o'er the field, and lighten'd to the ſkies. 
As toiling reapers in ſome ſpacious field, 

Rang'd in two bands, move adverſe, rank on rank 

Where o'er the tilth the grain in ears of gold 

Waves nodding to the breeze! at once they bend, 

At once the copious harveit ſwells the groung : 

{So ruſh to battle o'er the dreadful field F 

[Hoſt againſt hoſt 3 they meet, they cloſe, and ranks 

| Tumble on ranks ;z no thoughts appear of flight, 

None of diſmay : dubious in even ſcales 

The battle hangs : not fiercer, ravenous wolves - 

Diſpute the prey: the deathful ſcene with joy 

Diicord, dire parent of tremendous woes, 

Surveys exultant; of th' immortal train 

| Diſcord alone deſcends, aſſiſts alone 

The horrors of the field ; in peace the Gods. 

High in Olympian bowers on radiant thrones 

Lment the works of man; but loud complaints 

From every God aroſe z Jove favour'd Troy, 

At partial Jove they murmur'd : he unmoy'd 

All heaven in murmurs heard, apart he fate 


His ſtedfaſt eye, and from his throne ſurvey'd 
The riſing towers of Troy, the tented ſhores, 
'The blaze of arms, the ſlayer and the ſlain. 
While, with his morning wheels, the God of 
day 

Climb'd up the ſteen of heaven, with equal rage 


Riſe in their ſouls, but blood they breathe and] In murderous. ſtorms the ſhafts from hoft-ro hoſt 


Flew acverſe, and in equal numbers fell 
Promiſcuous Greek and Trojan, till the hour 


Range their proud fteeds 3 now car by car diſplays | When the tirꝰd woodman in the ſhady vale 


Spreads his penurious meal, when high the ſun. . 
Flames in the zenith, and his ſinewy arms 

Scarce wield the pondrous ax, while hunger 
. | 2 | 
Admoaiſhes, ang nature ſpent with toi 

Craves due repaſt—Then Greece the ranks of 


Now from his heavens Jove hurls his burning | Troy 


hes, boirs 3 
Hoare muttering thunders grumble in the ſky ; 
While from the clouds, inſtead of morning-dews, 
B Huge drops of blood diftain the crimſon ground; 
5 Tal preſage ! that in that dreadful day : 
Tae great ſhould bleed, imperial heads lie low 
Mean time the vands of Troy in proud array 
td in their arms, and from a riſing - ground 


With horrid inroad goar'd : fierce from the van 

Sprung” the ſtern * king of men; and breathing 
death | 

Where, in firm battle, Trojans band by band 

Embody'd ſtood, | purſued his dreadful way: . |, 

Nis hoſt his ſteps attends : now glows the war 

Horſe treads on horſe; and man, encountering 


man, 
owWsz Breathe furious war: Here gatherings hoſts attend Swells the dire field with death; the plunging , 


The towering Hector: there refulgent bands 
Sutound Polydamas, ZEneas there 

the Marſhals his dauntleſs files 3 nor unemploy'd 
Send Polybus, Agenor great in arms, 
And Acamas, whoſe frame the Gods endow'd 


ſeeds - | 


Beat the firm glebes; thick duſt in rifing clouds 


Darkens, the tky. Indignant o'er the plain 
Atrides talks ; death every ſtep attends. 
As when, in ſome huge foreſt, ſudden flames 


od 3 With more than mortals charms :. fierce in the Rage dreadful, when rough winds affiſt the blaze, 


van 


From tree te tree the fiery torrent rolls, 


dern Hector ſhines, and ſhakes his blazing And the vaſt foreſt ſinks with all its groves | 


fhield. 
As the fierce dog- tar with malignant fires 


Beneath the burning deluge ; ſo whole hoſts 
Yield to Atrides* arm: car againſt car 


Flames in the front of heaven, then, loſt in clouds, | Ruſh'd rattling o'er the field, ang through. the 


lay 3 ells his pernicious beams; from rank to rank 
| %.Heftor ſtrode; now dreadful in the van 
Aianc'd his ſun-broad ſhield „ now to the rear 
5 _ diſappear' d: His radiant arms 
Vor. V. a 
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Unguided broke , while breathleſs on the ground 
Lay the pale charioteers, in death deform'd 3 


Nnn 
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Enthran'd in glory: down to earth he turn d. 
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To their chaſte brides ſad ſpectacles of woe, 
Now only grateful to the fowls of air. | 
Mean time, the care of Jove, great Hector ſtood 
Secure in ſcenes of death, in ftorms of darts, 
In ſlaughter and alarms, in duſt and blood. 
Still Agamemnon ruſhing o'er the field 
Leads his bold bands: whole hoſts before him fly; 
Now Ilus's tomb they paſs, low urge their way 
Cloſe by the fig-tree ſhade : with ſhouts the king 
Purſues the foe inceſſant : duſt and blood, 
Blood mix'd with duſt, diſtains his murderous hands. 
As when a lion in the gloom of night 
Invades an herd of beeves, o'er all the plains 
Tremhling they ſcatter ; furious on the prey 
The generous ſavage flies; and with fierce joy 
Seizes the laſt 3 his hungry foaming jaws 
Churn the black blood, and rend the panting prey : 
Thus fled the foe; Atrides thus purſued 
And ſtill the hindmoſt flew ; they from their cars 
Fell headlong ; for his javelin, wild for blood, 
Rag'd terribly : and now proud Troy had fall'n, 
But the dread 3ire of men and Gods deſcends 
Terrific from his heavens, his vengeful hand 
Ten thouſand thunders grafps : on Ida's heights 
He takes his ſtand ; it ſhakes with all its greves 
Beneath the God; the god ſuſpends the war, 
LOI 


— > 


' TO MRS. ELIZ. 1 T. 


ON HER PICTURE, 1716. 


O! wondrous art, that grace to ſhadows 
gives! 

By whoſe command the lovely phantom lives! 

Smiles with her ſmiles ! the mimic eye inftily 

A real frame! the fancy'd lightning kills! 

Thus mirrors catch the love-inſpiring face, 

And the new charmer grace returns for grace, 
Hence ſhall thy beauties, when no more appears 

Their fair poſſeſſor, ſhine a thouſand years ; 

By age uninjur d, future times adorn 0 glx? 

And warm the hearts of millions yet unborn, 

Who, gazing on the portrait with a ſigh, 

Shall grieve ſuch perfect 1 ever die: 

How would they grieve, if to ſuch beauties join'd 

The paint could how the wonders of thy mind! 
O virgin! born th' admiring world to grace! 

Tranſmit thy excellence to lateſt days ; * 

Yield to thy lover's vows ! and then ſhall riſe 

A race of beauties conquering with thine eyes; 

Who, reigning in thy charms, from death ſhall ſave 

That lovely form, and triumph o'er the grave. 
Thus, when through age the roſe-tree's charms 

decays . 

When all her fading beauties die away; 
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A blooming offspring fills the parent's plac 
With equal fragranee, and with equal grace 

But ah ! how ſhort a date on earth is given 
To the moſt lovely workmanſhip of heaven ! 
Too ſoon that cheek muſt every charm reſign, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes forget to ſhine! 
While thouſands weeping round, with ſighs ſurvey 
What once was you———now only beauteous (lay! 
Ev'n from the canvaſs ſhall thy image fade, 
And thou re- periſh in thy periſh'd ſhade : 
Then may this verſe to future ages ſhow 
One perfect beauty——ſuch as thou art now! 
May it the graces of thy ſoul diſplay, 
Till this world ſinks, and funs themſelves decay; 
When with immortal beauty thou ſhalt riſe, 
To ſhine the lovelieſt angel in the ſkies. 


a 
— —— 
* 


PROLOGUE 


To Mr. FEN rox's excellent Tragedy, 


MARIAMNE. 


HEN breathing ſtatues mouldering waſte away, 
And tombs, unfaithful to their truſt, decay; 

The Muſe rewards the ſuffering good with fame, 
Or wakes the proſperous villain into ſhame 
To the ſtern tyrant gives fictitious power 
To reign the reſtleſs menarch of an hour. 
Obedient to her call; this night appears 
Great Herad riſing from a length of years: 
A name ! enlarg'd with titles not his own, 
Servile to mount, and ſavage on a throne : 
Yet oft a throne is aire misfortune*s ſeat, 
A pompous wretchedneſs, and woe in ſtate! 
But ſuch the curſe that from ambition ſprings, 


For this he ſlaughter'd half a race of kings: 


But now, reviving in the Britiſh ſcene, 
He looks majeſtic with a milder mien, 


Eis features ſoften'd with the deep diftreſs 


Of love, made greatly wretched by exceſs : 
From luſt of power to jealous fury toſt, 
We ſee the tyrant in the lover loft. 

O! Love, thou ſource of mighty joy or woe 
Thou ſofteſt friend, or man's moſt dangerous foe | 
Fantaſtic power !* what rage thy darts inſpire, 
When too much beauty kindles too much fire 
Thoſe darts, to jealous rage ſtern Herod drove; 
It was a crime, but crime of too much love 
Yet if condemn'd he falls—with pitying eyes 
Behold his injur'd Mariamne riſe ! 

No fancy'd tale ] our opening ſcenes diſcloſe 

Hiſtor c truth, and ſwell with real woes. 

Awful in virtuous grief the queen appears, 

And ſtrong the eloquence of royal tears; 

By woes ennobled, with majeſtic pace, 

She meets misfortune, glorious in diſgrace } 
VARIATION, 
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Small is the praiſe of beauty, when it flies 
Fair honour's laws, at beſt but lovely vice. 
Charms it like Venus with celeftial air ? 
'n Venus is but fexandalouſly fair; 
But when ſtrict honour with fair features joins, 
Like heat and light, at once it warms and ſhines. 
* Then let her fate your kind attention raiſe, 
Whoſe perfect charms were but her ſecond praile ; 
Beauty and virtue your protection claim; 
Give tears to beauty, give to virtue fame. 


as 


TO MR. A. POPE, 


WHO CORRECTED MY VERSES. 


'Tis when you animate and tune her ſtrings ; 
Ife'er ſhe mouats, ts when you prune her wings. 


Deal to the darkeſt orb a friendly ray, 
And cloath it with the luſtre of the day. 
Mean was the piece, unelegantly wrought, 
The colours faint, i regular the draught; 
But your commanding touch, your nicer art, 
Ras'd every ſtroke, and brighten'd every part. 
do, wien Luke drew the rudiments of man, 
An ar gel finiſh'd what the ſaint began; 
Ys His wondrous pencil, dipt ia h=avenly dyes, 
Y3 ene beauty to the tace, and lightning to the 
eyes. 
. Confus'd it lay, a rough unpcliſh'd maſs 3 
Tou gave the royal ſtamp, and made it paſs: 
Hence ev'n deformity a beauty grew; 
He pleas'd, ſhe charm'd, but pleas'd and charm'd 
by you 3 
Through lice Prometheus I the image frame, 
Lau give the life, and bring the heavenly flame, 
Thus when the Nile diffus'd his watery train 
laſirems of plenty o'er the fruitful plain; 
Unſhayen forms, the refuſe of the flood, 
Iſved imperfect from the teeming mud z 
But the great ſource and parentof the day. : 
Fabion'd the creature, and inform'd the clay. 
Weak of herielf, my Muſe forbears her flight, 
eus her own lowneſs, and Parnaſſus? height 
it when you you aid her long, and deign to nod, 
4 vie ſpreads a bolder wing, and feels the preſent God. 
1 * the Cumæan propheteſs was dumb, 
x1 ud to the knowledge of events to come; 


VARIATION. 


* Then let her fate ; 7 7 
| your juſt attention raiſe, 
Wale ferfect graces were but ſecond praiſe. 


ADDIT10ON. 
aller themes thy Muſe triumphant ſoars, 
Wes 3 the tracts of air, and heaven ex- 
Piores. - 
Jay, has Jome ſeraph tun'd thy ſacred lyre, 
Or deign'd to touch thy hallow'd lips with fire ? 
Fer ſure ſuch ſounds exalt th' immortal ſtring, 
leaven approves, and raptur d angels fing. 


You, like the ſun, your glorious beams diſplay, { | 
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But when Apollo in her breaſt abode, _. 
She heav'd, ſhe ſwell'd, ſl e felt the ruſhing God: 


» 


Then accents more than mortal from her breke; 


And when the God inſpir'd, the prieſte's ſpoke, 
—— / 


MONSIEUR MAYNARD IMITATED. 
To the Right Honourable the Lord Con NwWALIL1S, 


WV HILE paſt its noon the lamp of life de- 


. clines, 
And age my vital flame invades ; 

Faint, and more faint, as it deſcends, it ſhines, 
And haſtes, alas! to ſet in ſhades. 


Then ſome kind power ſhall guide my ghoſt to 
f er my humble Muſe melodious ſings, 5 


glades, | 
Where, ſeated by Elyſian ſprings, 
Fam'd Addiſon at.un'd to patriot ſhades 
His lyre, and Albion's glory ſings. 
There round, majeſtic ſhades, and heroes? forms, 
Will throng, to learn what pilot guides, 
Watchful, Britannia's helm through factious torms, 
And curbs the murmuring rebel tides. 


I tell how Townſhend treads the glorious path 
That leads the great to deathleſs fame, 

And dwell at large on (potleſs Engliſh faith, 
While Walpole is the favourite theme. 


How, nobly riſing in their country's cauſe, 
The ſtedfaſt arbiters of right 

Exalt the juſt and good, to guard her laws 
And call forth merit into light. | 


A loud applauſe around the echoing coaſt 
Ot all the pleas'd Elyſium flies.— 
But, friend, what place had you, replies ſome 
ghoſt, 
When merit was the way to riſe ? 


What deanery, or prebend, thine, declare? 
Good heavens ! unable to reply, 

How like a ſtupid idiot I ſhould ſtare 
An anſwer, good my lord, ſupply, 


Ah loo Iliſten, while the mortal lay 

Lifts me from earth above the ſolar auay ! 

Ah ! how I look with ſcorn on fompous crownsy ' 

And pity monarchs on their ſplendid thrones, _ 

Wile, theu my guide, I trace all natures laws 

By juſt gradations, to the ſovereign cauſe ! 

Pleas'd I ſurvey how varying ſchemes un te, a 

W orlds with the atoms, angels with the mite, 

And end in God, high thron'd above all heighty 

Who ſees, a: Lord of all, with equal eye, 

Now a proud tyrant prrifh, then a fly. 

M-thinks I wiew the jatriarch's ladder riſes 

Its bafe on earth, its ſummit in the ſties: 

Each wondrous ſtep by glorious angels trod, 

And heaven unfolding to the throne of God, 

Be this thy praije * I haunt the lovely boewery 

Sport by the ſpring, or paint the blromirg flower. 

Nor * the Muſe attempt an arduaus height, 
6+ 
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ON A MISCHIEVOUS WOMAN. , 


* 
FROM peace, and ſocial joy, Meduſa flies, 
And loves to hear the ſtorm of anger rife ; 
Thus hags and witches hate the ſmiles of day, 
Sport in loud thunder, and in tempeſts play. 


a + * F 


2 2 _ 


THE COQUETTE. 
LLIA, with unconteſted ſway, 
Like Rome's fam'd tyrant reigns ; 
Beholds adoring crowds obey, 
And heroes proud to wear her chains: 
Yet ftoops, like him, to every prize, 
Buſy to murder beaux and flies. 


She aims at every trifling heart, 
Attends each flatterer's vows, 
And, like a picture dravn with art, 
A look on all that gaze beſtows. 
O ! may the power who lovers rules, 
Grant rather ſcorn, than hope with fools 


Miſtaken nymph ! the crowds that gaze 
Adore thee into ſhame ; | 
Unguarded beauty in diſgrace, 
And coxcombs, when they praiſe, defame. 
O!] fly ſuch brutes in human ſtapes, 
Nor, like th* AEgyptians, worſhip apes. 


, 2 Y 
THE WIDOW AND VIRGIN SISTERS. 


Being a Letter to the Wi pow in Lox pon. 


WHILE Delia ſhines at Hurlothrumbo, 
And darts her fprightly eye at ſome beau ; 
Then, cloſe behind her fan retiring, 


Sees through the ſticks whole crowds admiring : 


You fip your melancholy co-ffy 


1 


And at the name of man, cry, O phy! E-2 


Or, when the noiſy rapper thunders, 
Say coldlv—Sure the fellow blunders ! 
Unſeen} though peer on peer approaches : 
James, I'm abroad but learn the ceaches. 
As ſome young pleader, when his purſe is 
Unfill'd through want of controverſies, 
Attends, untill the chinks are fill'd all, 
Th' aſſizes. Weſtmiſter, and Guildhall ; 
While gtaves lawyers keep their houſe, and 
Collect the guineas by the thouſand : 
Or as ſome trãdeſmen, through ſhow-glaſles, 
Expoſe their wares to each that paſſes; 
Toys of nd uſe ! high-priz'd commodities 
Bought to no end } eſtates in oddities ! 
©thers, with like advantage, drive at 
Their gain, from ſtore-houſes in private: 
Thus Delia ſhines in places general, 
Js never miſſing where the men are all; 
Goes ev'n to church with godly airs, 
To meet good company at prayers ; 
Where ſue devoutly plays her fan, 
Looks up o heaven, but thiaks on mag, 
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BROOME'S FORMS. 


You fit at home; enjoy your * couſin; 
While hearts are offer'd by the dozen: 
Oh ! born above 205 ſex to riſe, 

„beauty, title —wiſe 
O! Lady bright, did ne'er you mark yet, 
In country fair, or country market, 
A beau, whoſe eloquence might charm ye, 
Enliſting ſoldiers for the army ? 
He flatters every well. built youth, 
And tells him every thing but—truth. 
He cries, Good friend, I'm glad I hap'd in 
Your company, you'll make a captain! 
He liſts— but finds theſe gaudy ſhows 
Soon chang'd toſurly looks, and blows: _ 
Tis now, March, raſcal ! what, d' ye grumble ? 
Thwack goes the cane! I'll make vou humble. 
Such weddings are: and I reſemble 'em, 
Almoſt in all points to this emblem. 
While courtſhip laſts, *tis, Dear! 'tis, Madam! 
The ſweeteſt creature ſure ſince Adam ! 
Had I the years of a Methuſalem, 
How in my charmer's praiſe I'd uſe allem! 
Oh ! take me to thy arms, my beauty! 
I doat, adore the very ſhoe-tye ! 5 
They wed— but, fancy grown leſs warming 
Next morn, he thinks the bride leſs charming: 
He ſays, nay ſwears, My wife grows old in 
One fingle rnonth 3 then falls to ſcolding, 
What, madam, gadding every day! _ 
Up to your room there ſtitch, or pray 

Such proves the marriage itate! but for all 

Theſe truths, you Il wed, and ſcorn the moral. 


Jon THE DEATH OF MY DEAR FRIEND, 


MR. ELIJAH FENTON, 1730- 


| c Calentem 

& Debita ſparges lacryma favillam ; 
„„ Vatis amici Hot, 

AS when the King of Peace, and Lord of Love, 

Sends down ſome brighter angel from above, 

Pleas'd with the beauties of the heavenly Gueſts 

Awhile we view himin full glory dreſt ; 

Zut he, impatient from his heaven to ſtay, 

Soon diſappears, and wings his airy way; 

So didit thou vaniſh, eager to appear, 

And ſhine triumphant in thy native ſphere. 

Yet had'ſt chou all that virtue can beſtow, 
All, the good practiſe, and the learned know 
Such holy rapture, as not warms, but fires, 

While the ſoul ſeems retiring, or retires ; 


Who know not whether they are rapt through air, 


Or bring down heaven to meet them in a prayer. 


Oh! early loſt! yet ſtedfaſt to ſurvey 
Envy, diſeaſe, and death, without diſmay 3. 
Serene, ihe ſting of “ pain thy thoughts beguilcy 
And make afflictions, objects of a ſmile, 


* Mrs. — care 
4 Th govt, 


Such tranſports as thoſe ſaints in viſion ſhare, : 
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do dhe fam'd Patriarch, on his couch of ſtone, 

E;oy'2 bright viſions from th* eternal throne. 

Thus wean'd from earch, where pleaſure ſcarce 

Lan pleaſe, 

Thy woes bur haiten'd thee to heaven and peace: 

Az angry wi2ds, when loud the tempeſt roars, 

Wore {witrly ſpeed the veſſel to the ſhores. 
On! rnay theſe lays a laſting luftre ſhed 

O'er thy Aan urn, like lamps that grace the 
a dead! } 

Strong were thy thoughts, yet reaſon bore the 

ſway ; 

Hemble, yet learn'd 3 though innocent, yet gay: 

So pure of heart, that thou might'ſt ſafely ſhow 

Thy inmoſt boſom; to thy baſeſt toe : 

Careleſs of wealth, thy bliſs a calm retreat, 

Far from the inſults of the ſcorntul great; 

Thence looking with diſdain on proudeit things, 

Thou deemed'f mean the pageantry of kings; 

Who builo their pride on trappings of a throne, 

A painted ribband, or a glittering ſtone, 

Vieleſsly bright! *T'was thine the foul to raiſe 

To nobler objects, ſuch as angels praiſe ! 

To live, to mortals? empty fame, a foe ; 

And pity human joy, and human woe! 

To view ev'a ſplendid vice with generous hate; 

In life unblemiſh'd, and in death ſedate ! 

Then conſcience, ſuiving with a lenient ray, 

Dawn'd o'er thy ſcul: and promis'd endleſs day. 

do from the ſetting orb of Phoebus fly 

Feams of calm light. and glitter the Tky, | 
Where now, ch! where ſhall I true friendſhip 

find 

Anong the treacherous race of baſe mankind ? 

Whoniy, whom conſult in all th' arcertain ways 

Of various life, fincere to blame, or praiſe ! 

1)! friend! O! falling in thy ſtrength of years, 

Warm from the melting ſoul receive theſe tears i 

C! woods O Wild 1 OJ every bowery ſhade! 


. often vocal by his muſic made, 


Now other ,und3—far other ſounds return, 

and o'er his hearſe with ati your echoes mourn !— 

Yet dare we grieve that ſoon the paths he trod 

To heaven, and left vain man tor Saints and God? 
Thus in the theatre the ſcenes unfold 

A thouſand wonders glorious to behold ; 

Ant bere, or there, as the machine extends, 

A hero riſes, 6r a God deſcends: 

But ſoon the momentary pleaſure flies, 

Swift variſbes the God, or hero dies, : 
Where were ve, Maſes, by what fountain fide, 

What river ſporting, when your favourite dy'd? 

He knew by verſe to chain the neadlong floods, 

Silence aud winds, or charm atteritive woods; 

Nor deign'a but to bigh * themes to tune the 

firing, 

Yo ſuch as heaven might hear, and angels ing 3 

Unlike thoſe harde, who, uninform'd to play, 

Crate on their jarring pipes a flathy lay: 

Exci, line diſplay'd united ſtrength and e ſe, 

Form'd like his manners to infiru and pleaſe. 
So hecbs of balmy excellence produce 

A blooming flower and ſalutary juice: 


* M7, Fentm intended to rie u al. ſubjects, 


8 


And while each plant a ſmiling grace reveals, 
Uſefully gay! at once it charms, and heals. 
Tranicend ev'n after death, ye great, ſhow; 
Lend pomp to aſhes, and be vain in woe; 
Hire ſubſtitutes to mourn with formal cries, 
And bribe unwilling drops from venal eyes; 


| While here tincerity of grief appears, 


Silence that ſpeaks, and eloquence in tears ! 

While, tir'd of lite, we but content to live 

To ſhow world how really we grieve! 

As ſome fond ſire, whole only ſon lies dead, 

All loſt to comtort makes the duſt his bed, 

Hangs o'er his urn, with frantic grief deplores, . 

And bathes his clay-cold cheek with copious 
ſhowers ; 

Such heart-felt pangs on thy ſad bier attend; 

Companion! brother! all in one—my friend 

Unleſs the ſoul a wound eternal bears, 

Sighs are but air; but common water, tears: 

The proud, relentleſs, weep in ſtate, and ſhow 

Not forrow, but magnificence of woe. 

Thus in the fountain, from tie ſculptor's hands, 
With imicated life, an image ſtands; 

From rocky entrails, through his tony eyes, 
The mimic tears in ſtreams inceſſant riſe : 
Unconſcious ! while alofc the waters flow, 
The gazer's wonder, and a public ſhow. 

Ye haljow'd comes, his frequent viſits tell; 
Thou court, where God himielf delights to dwell z 
Thou myſtic cable, and thou holy teaſt, f 
How often have ye ſeen the tacred gueit | 
How oft his foul with heavenly maanna fed! 

His faith enliven'd, while his ſin lay dead 

While liſtening angels heard ſuch raptures riſe, 

As, when they hymnth* Almighty, charm tne ſkies! 
Bur wnere, now where, without the body's aid, 
New to che heavens, ſubſiſts thy gentle hade? 
Glides i; beyond our groſs imperfect tky, 

Pleas'd high o'er ſtars, from world to world, to fly! 
And fearleſs marks the comet's dreadful blaze, 
Wnile monarchs quake, and trembling nations gaze? 


Or holds geep converſe with the mighty dead, 


Champions of virtue, who for virtue bled? 

Or joins in concert with angelic choirs, 

Where hymning feraphs ſound the:r golden lyres, 
Where raptur d ſaints unfading cruwns inwreath, 
Triumphant o'er the world, o'er fin and death? 

O!] may the thought his friend's devotion raiſe! 

O may he imitate, as well as praite! 

Awake, my heavy foul 1 and upward fiy, N 


| Speak to the faint, and meet him in the ſky, 


And alk the certain way to riſe as high. 


To THOMAS MARRI OT, Es 


I Prefix your name to the following poem, as 2 mo- 
nument of the long and ſincere friendſhip 1 have 
borne you: I am ſenſible you are too good a judge 


ot poetry to approve it; however, it will be a 
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teſtimony of my reſpe& : You conferred obligations 
upon me very early in life, almoſt as ſoon as I was 
capable. of receiving them: May theſe verſes on 
Death long ſurvive my own! and remain a me- 
morial of our friendſhip, and my &graticude, when 
1 am no mote. 

WILLIAM Brooms. 


— — 


A POEM on D EAT H. 


Of for Elijah's car, to wing my way 

_ = Orer the dark gulph of death to endlefs day! 
A thouſand ways, alas ! frail mortals lead 
To her dire den, and dreadful all to tread ! 
See! in the horrors of yon houſe of woes, 
Troops of all maladies the fiend incloſe 1 
High on a trophy rais*'d of human bones, 
Swords, ſpears, and arrows, and ſepulchral ſtones, 
In horrid ftate ſhe reigns! attendant ills 
Beſiege her throne, and when ſhe frowns, ſhe kills: 
Through the thick gloom the torch red-gleaming 

burns 
O'er ſhrouds, and ſable palls, and mouldering urns ; 
While flowing ſtoles, black plumes, and ſcutcheons 
ſpread 

An idle pomp around the ſilent dead: 
Unaw'd by power, in common heap ſhe flings 
The ſcrips of beggars, and the crowns of kings: 
Here gales of fighs, inſtead of breezes, blow, 
And ſtreams of tears for ever murmuring flow: 
The mournful yew with ſolemn horror waves 
His baleful branches, ſaddening even the graves : 
Arcund all birds obſcene loud-ſcreaming fiy, 
Clang their black wings, and ſhriek along the ſky : 
Ihe ground perverſe, tho* bare and barren, breeds 
All poiſons, foes to life, and noxious weeds ; 
But, blaſted frequent by th* unwholeſome ſky, 
Dead fall the birds, the very poiſons die. 

Full in the eatrance of the dreadful doors, 

Old- age, half vaniſh'd to a ghoſt, deplores: 
Propp*d on his crutch, he drags with many a groan 
The load of life, yet dreads to lay it down. 

There, downward driving an unnumber'd band, 
Intemperance and Diſeaſe walk hand in hand: 
Theſe, Torment, whirling with remorſeleſs ſway 
A ſcourge of iron, laſhes on the way. 

There frantic Anger, prone to wild extremes, 
Graſps an enſarguin'd ſword, and heaven blaſphemes. 
There heart ſick Agony diſtorted ſtands, 

Wrihes his convulfive limbs, and wrings his hands. 
There Sorrow droops his ever- penſive head, 

And Care ſtill toſſes on his iron bed: 

Or, muſing, faſtens on the ground his eye, 

With folded arms; with every breath a ſigh. 
Hydrops unwieldy wallows in a flood; 

And Murther rages, red with human blood, 
With Fever, Famine, and afflictive Pain, 

Plague, Peſlilence, and War, a diſmal train! 
Theſe, and a thouſand more, the fiend ſurround, 
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O! heavens ! is this the paſſage to the ſkies 
That man muſt tread, when man your favourite dies? 
Oh! for Elijah's car to wing my way 
O'er the dark gulph of death to endleſs day! 
Confounded at the fight, my ſpirits fled, 
My eyes rain'd tears, my very heart was dead! 
I wail'd the lot of man, that all would ſhun, 
And all muſt bear that breathe beneath the ſun, 
When lo! an heavenly form, divinely fair, 
Shoots from the ſtarry vault throu%h fields of air; 
And, ſwifter than on wings of lightning driven, 
At once ſeems here and there, in earth and heaven: 
A dazzling brightneſs in refulgent ſtreams 
Flows from his locks inwreath'd with ſunnv beams: 
His roſeate cheeks the bloom of heaven diſplay, 
And from his eyes dart glories, more than day: 
A robe, of light condens'd, around him fhone, 
And his loins glitter'd with a ſtarry zone: 
And while the liſtening winds lay huth'd to hear. 
Thus ſpoke the viſion, amiably ſevere ! 
Vain man!  wouldſt thou eſcape the common 
lot, ä 
To live, to ſuffer, die, and be forgot? 
Look back on ancient times, primæval years, 
All, all are paſt! a mighty void appears! 


Heroes, and kings, thoſe gods of earth, whoſe fame 


Aw'd half the nations, now are but a name! 
The great in arts or arms, the wiſe, the juſt, 

Mix with the mæaneſt in congenia) duſt | 

Ev*n Saints and Prophets the ſame paths have trod, 
Ambaſſadors of heaven, and friends of God! 
And thou, would thou the general ſentence fly? 
Moſes is dead | thy Saviour deign'd to die! 
Mortal, in all thy acts regard thy eng; 


friend: 

Then curb each rebel thought 2gainft the ſky, 

And die refign'd, O! Man ordain'd to die ! 

He added not, but ſpread his wings in flight, 
And vani{h'd inſtant in a blaze of light. 
Abaſh'd, aſham'd, 1 cry, Eternal Power, 

1 yield 1 1 wait refign'd th' appointed hour 

Mn, fooliſh man, no more thy ſoul deceive ! 

To die, is but the ſureſt way to live: 

When age we aſk, we aſk it in our wrong, 

And pray our time of ſuffering may be long; 

The nauſeous draught, and dregs of life to 
drain, 

And feel infirmity, and length of pain! 

What art thou, life, that we ſhould court thy 
ſtay ? 

A breath, one fingle gaſp muſt away ! 

A ſhort-liv'd flower, that with 

fade 

A fleeting vapour, and an empty ſhade 

A ſtream, that ſilently but ſwiftly glides 

To meet eternity's immeaſur'd tides ! 

A being, loſt alike by pain or joy ! 

A fly can kill it, or æ worm deſtroy |! 

Impair'd by labour, and by eaſe undone, 

Commenc'd in tears, and ended in a groan ! 


the day muft 


1 Ev'n while I write, the tranſient now is paſty 
And . death more near, this ſentence than the 


laſt ! 
As ſome weak ifthmus ſeas from ſeas divides, 


Shricks piercc the air, and groans to groans reſound. 


Beat by rude waves, and ſapp'd by ruſtung tides, 


Live well, the time thou liv'ſt, and death's thy 
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Torn from its baſe, no more their fury bears, "Tis hers, in ſpheres to ſhine 3 
At once they cloſe, at once it diſappears : At diſtance to admire, is mine: 
Such, ſuch is life! the mark of miſery plac'd Doom'd, like th' enamour'd * youth, to grown 
Between two worlds, the future and the paſt; _ For a new goddeſs form'd of ſtone. 
To time, to ſickneſs, and to death, a prey, While thus I ſpoke, Love's gentle power 
It finks, the frail poſſeſſion of a day Y Deſcended from th* ethereal bower 3 
As ſome fond boy, in ſport, along the ſhore A quiver at his ſhoulder hung, 
Builds from the ſands a fabric of an hour ; IA ſhaft he graſp'd, and bow unſtrung. 
Proud of his ſpacious walls, and ſtately rooms, All nature own*d the genial God, 
He ſtyles the mimic cells imperial domes And the ſpring flouriſh'd where he trod: 
The lictle monarch ſwells with fancy'd ſway, My heart, no ſtranger to the gueſt, 
Till ſ:me wind rifing puffs the dome away: Flutter'd, and labour'd in my breaft ; 
50 the poor reptile, man | an heir of woe, | When, with a ſmile that kindles joy 
The lord of earth and ocean, ſwells in ſhow; Ev'n in the Gods, began the boy: 
He plants, he builds, aloft the walls ariſe! How vain theſe tears! is man decreed, 
The noble plan he finiſhes, and—dies. By being abject, to ſucceed ? 7 
Swept from the earth, he ſhares the common fate; | Hop'ſt thou by meagre looks to move? 
His ſole diſtinction now, to rot in ſtate ! Are women frighten'd into love? 


Thus buſy to no end till out of breath, He moſt prevails, who nobly dares ; 
Tir'd we lie down, and cloſe up all in death. In love an hero, as in wars: 


Then bleſt the man whom gracious heaven has | Ev'n Venus may be known to yield, 

led |: But *tis when Mars diſputes the field: ö 
Through life's blind mazes to th' immortal dead! Sent from a daring hand my dart 
Who, ſafely landed on the bliſsful ſhore? Strikes deep into the fair- one's heart: 
Nor human folly feels nor frailty more ! To winds and waves thy cares bequeath, « 
0: Death, thou cure of all our idle ſtrife! A figh is but a waſte of breath. . N 
End of the gay, or ſerious farce of life! What though gay youth, and every grace wt 
Wiſh of the juſt, and refuge of th' oppreſt ! That beauty boaſts, adorn her face; | 
Where poverty, aud where ev'n kings find reſt! Yet Goddeſſes have deign'd to wed, 
due from the frowns of power ! calm, thoughtful | And take a mortal to their bed : 

hate | | And heaven, when gifts of incenſe riſe, 


And the rude inſults of the ſcornful great ! Accepts it, though it cloud their ſkies. 
The grave is ſacred ! wrath: and malice dread Markl how this marygold conceals 
To violate its peace, and wrong the dead: Her beauty, and her boſom veils; 

But, life, thy name is woe ! to death we fly How from the dull embrace ſhe flies 


To grow immortal !—into life we die Of Phoebus, when his beams arife : 
Then wiſely heaven in filence has confin'd But when his glory he diſplays, | 
The happier dead, leſt none ſhould Ray behind. And darts around his fiercer rays, 
? What though the path be dark that muſt be trod, Her charms ſhe opens, and receives 
Though man be blotted from the works of God, The vigorous God into her leaves. 
Though the four winds his ſcatter'd atoms bear YE | 
Toearth's extremes through all th* expanſe of air; | 5 
Yet, burſting glorious from the filent clay, | TTY e 
He mounts triumphant to eternal day. 
So, when the ſun rolls down th' ethereal plain, | Tar COMPLAIN T. 


Extin&t his ſplendors in the whelming main, 


ö A tranſient night earth, air, and heaven invades, ; | | A: ; 
Eclips* in horrors of Carrounding ſhades 3 CALIA To DAMON. 
But ſoon, emerging with a freſher ray, | : 
FE lie (farts exultan t, and renews the day. IF WHO was once the glory of the plain, 
7 The faireſt virgin of the virgin train, | 
| Am now (by thee, O! faithleſs man, betray'd!) 1 
f — I} A fall'n, a loſt, a miferable maid. | $4 
| 5 Ye winds, that witneſs to my deep deſpair, [ 1 
1 85 | RIG Receive my ſighs, and waft them thro? the air, a 
: And gently breathe them to my Damon's ear 1 
COURAGE in LOVE: - Curt, 5 curſt be that 3 day, ; 1 
| | N When trembling, ſighing, at my feet he lay, By 
MY eyes with floods of tears o'erflow, I trembled, figh'd, and look d my heart away i; 1 
y boſom heaves with conſtant woe; Why was he form'd, ye powers, his ſex'sp ride, ; # Wy 
Thoſe eyes, which thy unkindneſs ſwells; Too falſe to love, too fair to be deny'd ? =. 
7 boſom, where thy image dwells | Ye heedleſs virgins, gaze not on his eyes | ER 
he How could J hope ſo weak a flame Lovely they are, but ſhe that gazes dies!  _ 
dul ever warm that matchleſs dame, : 
Wit none Elyüum muſt behold, * Polydorus, who pined to death for the love of 4 


"art a radiant bough of gold 2 | beautiful ſtatues 
| 
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Oh! fly his voice, be deaf to all he ſays; 

Charms has his voice, but charming it betray. ! 

At every word, each motion of his eye, 

A thouſand loves are born, a thouſand lovers die. 
Say, gentle youths, ye bleſt Arcadian ſwains, 

Inhabitants of theſe delightful plains, 

Say, by what fountain, in wnat roſy bower, 

Reclines my charraer in the noon-tide hour ! 

To you, dear fugitive, whkere'er you ſtray, 

Wild with deſpair, impatient of delay, 

Swift on the wings or eager love 1 fly, 

Or ſend my ſoul ſtill ſvifter in a ſigh | 

I'd then inform you of your Czlia's cares, 

And *ry the eloquence of female tears ; 

Fearleſs I'a paſs here deſolation reigns, 

Tread the wild waſte, vr burning Libyan plains: 

Or where the North his furious pinions tries, 

And howling nurricanes embroil the ſkies ! 

Should all tiie menſters in Getulia brea 

Qppoſe the paſſage of a tender maid ; 

Dauntleſs, if Damon calls, his Czlia ſpeeds 

Through all the montters that Getulia breeds 

Bold was Bonduca, and her arrows flew 

Swift and unerring from the twanging yew: 

By love inſpir'd, I'Il teach the ſhaft to fly; 

Fer thee I's conquer, or at leaſt would die 1 

If o'er the dreary Caucaſus you go, 

Or mountains crown'd with everlaſting ſnow, 

Where thro? the freezing ſkies in ſtorms it pours, 

And brightens the dull air with ſhining ſhowers, 

Ev'n there with you I could iecurly reſt, . 

And dare all cold, but in my Damon's breaſt ; 

Or ſhould you dwell beneath the ſultry ray, 

Where riſing Phœbus uſhers in the day, 

There, there I dwelt! Thou ſun, exert thy fires; 

Love, mighty love, a fiercer flame inſpires : . 

Or if, a pilgrim, you would pay your vows 


Where Jordan's ſtreams in ſoft mæanders flows; 


F'll be a pilgrim, and my vows ['ll pay 
Where Jordan's ſtreams in ſoft meanders play. 
Joy of my ſoul l my every wiſh in one | 
Why muſt I love, when loving I'm undene ? 
Sweet are the whiſpers of the waving trees. 
And murmuring waters, curling te the breeze; 
Sweet are ſoft ſlumbers in the ſhady bowers 
When glowing ſuns infeſt the ſultry hours: 
But not the whiſpers of the waving trees, 
Nor murmuring waters curling to the breeze; 
Not ſweet ſoft ſlumbers in ſe ſhady bowers, 
When thou art abſent whom my ſoul adores ! 
Come, let us ſeek ſome flowery, fragrant bed ! 
Come, on thy boſom reſt my love-fick head ! 
Come, drive thy flocks beneath the ſhady hills, 
Or ſoftly ſlumber by the murmuring rills! : 
Ah no! he flies! that dear enchanting he! 
Whoſe beauty ſteals my very ſelf from me + 
Yet wert thou wont the garland to prepare, 


To crown with fragrant wreaths thy Czlia's hair: 


When to the lyre ſhe tun'd the vocal lays, 


Thy tongue would flatter, and thine eyes ſpeak 


praiſe: . 
And when ſmooth-gliding in the dance ſhe mov'd, 
Aſk thy falſe boſom if it never loy'd ? 
And ſtill her eye ſome little luſtre bears, 


If ſwains ſpeak truth l thouth dim'd for thee with 


tears ! 


®FROOME?'S 
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Thee, ſhepherd, thee the pleaſurabie woods, 
The painted meadows, and the cryſtal floods, 
Claim and invite to bleſs their ſweet abodes. 


Flowers to deligkt the ſmell, or charm the eyes: 


| To Czlia's eyes a deſert is more fair | 
Than all your charms, when Damon is not there 


| Damon is mine! — fond maid, thy fears ſubduel 
Am I not jealous? and my charmer true? 


But fade each grace! ſince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone I with to pleaſe} 
But whence theſe ſudden, ſad prcſaging fears, 
Theſe rifing ſighs, and whence theſe flowing tears? 
Ah! left the trumpets teriible zlarms 
Have drawn the lover fro his Czlia's charms, 
To try the doubtful field, and ſhine in azure arg; ! 
Ah ! canſt thou bear the labour of the war. 
Bend the tough bow, or dart the pointed ſpear ? 
Deſiſt, fond youth! let others glory gain, 
Seek empty ee o'er the ſurgy main, 
Or ſheath'd in horrid arms ruſh dreadful to the 
plain! 


There ſhady bowers and ſylvan ſcenes ariſe, 
T here fountains murmur, and the ſpring ſupplies 


But mourn, ye ſylvan ſcenes and ſhacy bowers; 
Weep, all ye fountains; languiſh, all ye flowers ! 
If ina deſert Damon but appear, 


—.— — — 2 — — 


Gods! what ſoft words, what ſweet deluſwe wiles 
He boaſts ! and oh þ thoſe dear undoing ſmiles! 
Pleas'd with our ruin, to his arms we run: 


To be undone by him, who would not be undone} 


Alas! I rave} ye ſwelling torrents, rol} 

Your watery {tribute o'er my love -fick ſoul | 

To cool my heart, your waves, ye oceans bear! 
Oh!] vain are all your waves, for Love is there! 
But ah l what ſudden thought to frenſy moves 
My tortur'd ſoul ?—perhaps, my Damon loves ! 
Some fatal beauty, yielding all her charms, 
Detains the lovely traitor from my arms | 

Blaſt her, yeſkies! let inftant vengeance ſeize 
Theſe guilty charms, whofe crime it is to pleaſe | 


O! | heaven l. from jealouſy my boſom ſave! 
Cruel as death, inſatiate as the grave l. 
Ve powers 1-of all the ills that ever curft 
Our ſex, ſure man, diſſembling man, is worſt ! 
| Like forward boys, a-while in wanton play, 
He ſports with hearts, then throws the toys away: 


With ſpecious wiles weak woman he affails ; | 
He ſwears, weeps, ſmiles, he flattersz and prevails: 


Then, in the moment when the maid-believes, 
The perjur's traitor triumphs, ſcorns, and leaves, 
How oft my Damon ſwore, th' all-ſeeing ſun. 
Should change his courſe, and rivers backward run, 


| Ere his fond heart ſhould range, or faithleſe prove 


To the bright object of his ſtedfaſt love 
Ol inſtant change thy courſe, all- ſesing ſun} 
Damon is falſe 1 ye rivers, back ward run! 
But die, O ! wretched Czlia, die! in vain | 
Thus to the fields and floods you breathe you 
| ain! 

The tear is fruitleſs, and the tender figh, 

And life a load !—forſaken Czlia, die! 

Fly ſwifter, time! O! ſpeed the joyful hour! 
Receive me, graye !—then I ſhall love no more 
Ah! wretched maid, ſo ſad a cure to prove! 
Ah! wretched maid, to fly to death from love | 
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vet oh] when this poor frame no more ſhall live, 

Pe happy, Damon! may not Damon grieve | 

Ah me! I'm vain | my death cad not appear 

Worth the vaſt price of but a ſingle tear. 

Forlorn, abandon'd, to the rocks I go; 

put they have learn'd new cruelties of you ! 

Alone, relenting Echo with me mourns, 

And faint with grief ſhe ſcarce my ſighs returns ! 

Then ſighs, adieu! ye nobler paſſious, riſe ! 

Be wife, fond maid but who in love is wiſe ? 

I rage, I rail, th' extremes of anger prove, 

Nay, almoſt hate !—then love thee bevond Jovs! 

Pity, kind heaven, and right an injur'd maid |! 

Yer, oh | yet, ſpare the dear deceiver's head! 

If from the ſultry ſuns at noon-tide hours 

He ſeeks the covert of the breezy bowers, 

Awake, O South, and where my charmer lies, 

Bid roſes bloom, and beds of fragrance r'fe ! 

Gently, O gently round in whiſpers fly, 

Sigh to his fghs, and fan the glowing ſky ! 

If o'er the waves he cuts the liquid way, 

Be till, ye waves. or round his veſſel play] 

And you, ye winds, confine each ruder breath, 

Lie huth'd in filence, and be calm as death! 

But if he ſtay detain'd by adverſe gales, 

My fighs ſhall drive the ſhip, and fill the flagging 
ſails. 
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Tar BATTLE oy TAE GODS any TITANS. 


From the Theogony of Hz510D; with a De- 
ſcription of Tartarus, &c. 


Now ſounds the vault of heaven with loud a- 
larms, | 

Ard Gods by Gods embattling ruſh to arms: 

Here ſtalk the Titans of portentous fize, | 

Burit from their dungeons, and aſſault the ſkies ; 

And there, unchain'd from Erebus and Night, 

Auxiliar * giants aid the Gods in fight: 

An hundred arms each tower-like warrior rears, 

And ſtares from fifty heads amid the ftars 

The drezdful brotherhood ſtern-frowning ſtands, 

And hurls an hundred rocks from hundred hands: 

The Titans ruſh'd with fury uncontrol'd; * 

Gods funk on Gods, o'er giant giant roll'd 

Then roar'd the ocean with a dreadful ſound, 

Heaven ſbook with all its thrones, and groan'd the 
ground, 

Trembled th? eternal poles at every ſtrokes 

And frighted hell from its foundations ſhook : 

Noiſe, horrid noiſe, th' atrial region fills, 

Rocks daſh on rocks, and hills encounter hills 

Through earth, air, heaven, tumultuous clamours 


riſe, 
And ſhouts of battle thunder in the ſkies. 
Then Jove omnipotent diſplay*d the God, 
And all Olympus trembled as he trod : 
He graſps ten thouſand thunders in his hand, 
ares his red arm, and wields the forky brand; 
Then aims the bolts, and bids his lightnings play; 


They flaſhy and rend through heaven their flaming 
way: 


Yor. . A, Cottus, Cygen 


Full in their eyes the writhen lightnings play: 
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Redoubling blow on blow, in wrath he moves 3 

The fing'd earth groans, and burns with all her 
groves; 

The floods, the billows, boiling hiſs with fires, 

And bickering flame, and ſmouldering ſmoke aſ- 
pires: 

A night of clouds blots out the golden day 


xz. 
I 


Ev*n chaos burns: again earth groans, heaven roars, 
As tumbling downward with its ſhining towers z 
Or burſt this earth, torn from her central place, 
With dire diſruption from her deepeſt baſe : 
Nor ſlept the wird : the wind new horror forms, 
Clouds daſh on clouds before th? outrageous ſtormsy 
While, tearing vp the ſands, in drifts they riſe, 
And half the deſerts mount th* encumber'd ſkies : 
At once the tempeſt bellows, lightnings fly, 
The thunders roar, and clouds involve the ſky: 
Stupendous were the deeds of heavenly might; 
What leſs, when Gods conflicting cope in fight ? 
Now Heaven its foes with horrid inroad gores, 
And ſlow and ſour recede the giant powers: 
Here ſtalls Egeon, heie fierce Gyges moves, 
There Cottus rends up hills with all their groves 
Theſe hurl'd at once againſt the Titan bands 
Three hundred mountains from three hundred 
| hands : 
And 6verſhadowing, overwhelming bound 
With chains infrangible beneath the ground 3 
Below this earth, as far as earth's confines lie, 
Through ſpace unmeaſur'd, from the ſtarry {ky 
Nine days an anvil of enormous weight, 
Down ruſhing headlong from th' atrial height, 
Scarce reaches earth; thence toſt in giddy rounds 
Scarce reaches in nine days th* infernal bounds: 
A wall of iron of ſtupendous height 
Guards the dire dungeons black with threefold 
night: 
High o'er the horrors of th' eternal ſnade 
Tae ſtedfaft baſe of earth and ſeas is laid; 
There in coercive durance Jove detains | 
The groaning Titans in afflictive chains. 
A ſeat of woe! remote from cheerful day, 
Through gulphs'impaſſable, a boundleſs way. 
Above theſe realms, a brazen ſtructure ſtands 
With brazen portals, fram'd by Neptune's hands; 
Thongh chaos to the ocean's baſe it ſwells ;. 
There ſtern Ægeon with. his giants dwells ; 
Fierce guards of Jove l from hence the fountains riſe 
That waſh the earth, or wander through the ſkies 
That groaning murmur through the realms of woes, 
Or feed the channels where the ocean flows; 
Collected horrors throng the dire abodes, 
Horrid and fell ! deteſted ev'n by Gods | 
Enormous gulph | immenſe the bounds appear, 
Waſteful and void, the journey of a year: 
Where beating ſtorms, as in wild whirls they 
fight, C ; 
Toſs the pale wanderer, and retoſs through night: 
The powers immortal with affright ſurvey | 
The hidcous chaſm, and ſeal it up from day. 
Hence through the vault of heaven huge Atlas 
rears a 
His giant limbs, and props the golden ſpheres x 
Here ſable Night, and here the beamy Day, 
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476 BROOM E 
A brazen port the varying powers divides : 

When Day forth iſſues, here the Night reſides ; 
And when Night veils the ſkies, obſequious Day, 
Re- entering, plunges from the ſtarry way. 

She from her lamp, with beaming radiance bright, 
Pours o'er th' expanded earth a flood of light: 

But Night, -by Sleep attended, rides in ſhades, 
Brother of Death, and all that breathes invades : 


From * her foul womb they ſprung, reſiſtleſs 


powers, 
Nurs'd in the horrors of Tartarean bowers, 
Remote from Day, when with her flaming wheels 
She mounts the ſkies, or paints the weſtern hills: 
With downy footſteps Sleep in ſilence glides 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the ſpacious tides 3 
The friend of life! Death unrelenting bears 
An iron heart, and laughs at human cares 
She makes the mouldering race of man her prey, 
And ev'n th' immortal powers deteſt her ſway. 

Thus fell the + Titans from the realms above, 
Beneath the thunders of Almighty [ove ; 
Then earth impregnate felt maternal woes, | 
And ſhook through all her frame with teeming 

throes: 

Hence roſe Typhoeus, a gigantic birth, 
A monſter ſprung from Tartarus and Earth, 
A match for Gods in might ! on high he ſpreads 
From h's huge trunk an hundred dragons heads, 
And from an hundred mouths in vengeance flings 
Envenom'd foam, and darts an hundred ſtings; 
Horror, terrific, frowns from every brow, 
And like a furnace his red eye-balls glow 3 
Fires dart from every creſt; and, as he turns, 
Keen ſplendors flaſh, and all the giant burns : 
Whene'er he ſpeaks, in echoing thunders riſe 
An hundred voices, and affiight the ſkies, 
Unutterably fierce! the bright abodes 
Frequent they ſhake, and terrify the Gods: 
Now bellowing like a ſavage bull, they roar, 
Or angry lions in the midnight hour; 
Now yell like furions whelps, or hiſs like ſnakes; 
The rocks rebound, and every mountain ſhakes : 
He hurl'd defiance *g2inſt th? immort l powers, 
And heaven had ſeiz'd with all its ſhining towers, 
But, at the voice of Jove, from pole to pole 
Red lightnings flaſh, and raging thunders roll, 
Rattling o'er all th* expanſion of the ſkjes, 
Bolt after bolt o'er earth and ocean flies. | 
Stern frowns the God amidſt the lightnings blaze, 
Olympus ſhakes from his eternal baſe 3 
'Trembles the earth : fierce flame involves the poles, 
Devours the ground, and o'er the billows rolls: 
Fires from Lyphoeus flaſh : with dreadful ſound 
Storms rattle, thunder rolls, and groans the ground; 
Above, below, the conflagration roars, ; 
Ev'n the ſeas kindled burn through all their ſhores, 
Deluge of fire | Earth rocks her tottering coaſts, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts ; 
Ev'n the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores : 
Then, in fell wrath, Jove all the God applies, 
And all his thunders burſt at once the ſkies ; 
And ruſhing gloomy from th' Olympian brow, * 
He blaſtsthe giant with th almighty blow, 


* / night, 4 820. 
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The giant tumbling finks beneath the wound, 

Aud with enormous ruin rocks the ground: 

Nor yet the lightnings-of th' Almighty ſtay, 
Thro' the ſing'd earth they burſt their burning way; 
Each kindling inward, melts in all her caves, 


©] And hifling floats with fierce metallic waves: 


As iron futile from the furnace flows, 

Or molten ore with keen effulgence glows, 

When the dire bolts of Jove ſtern Vulcan frames, 

In burning channels roll the liquid flames; 

Thus melted earth, and Joye, from realms on high, 

Plung'd the huge giant to the nether ſky. | 
Then from I yphoeus ſprung the winds that bear 

Storms on their wings, and thunder in the air: 

Bur from the Gods deſcend of milder kind, 

The Eaſt, the Weſt, the South, and Boreal wind; 

Theſe in ſoft whiſpers breathe a friendly breeze, 

Play through the groves, or ſport upon the ſeas ; 

They fan the ſultry air with cooling gales, 

And waft from realm to realm the flying ſails: 

The reſt in ſtorms of ſounding whirlwinds fly, 

Tols the wild waves, and battle in the ſky; 

Fatal to man ] at once all ocean roars, 

And ſcatter'd navies bulge on diſtant ſhores. 

Then thundering o'er the earth they rend their way, 

Graſs, herb, and flower, beneath their rage decay; 

While towers, and domes, vain boaſts of human truſt 

Torn from their inmoſt baſe, are whelm'd in duſt. 
Thus heaven aſſerted its eternal reign 

O'er the proud giants, and Titanic train; 

And now in peace the Gods their Jove obey, 

And all the thrones of heaven adore his ſway. 


— © te © nm 
Tux LOVE oy JASON AND MEDEA. 


From the Third Boolc, Verſe 7435 of Apollonius 
Rhodius. 
0 


No W riſing ſhades a folemn gloom diſplay _ 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er th” ethereal way: 

All night the ſailor marks the northern team, 

And golden circlet of Orion's beam: | 

A deep repoſe the weary wanderer ſhares, 

And the faint watchman ſleeps away his cares; 

Ev'n the fond mother, while all breathleſs lies 

Her child of love, in ſlumber ſeals her eyes; 

No ſound of village dog, no noiſe invades 

The death-like filence of the midnight ſhades: 

Alone Medea wakes: To love a prey, 

Reſtleſs ſhe rolls, and groans the night away: 

Now the fire - breathing bulls command her cares; 

She thinks on Jaſon, and for Jaſon fears: 


in ſad review, on horrors horrors riſe ; 


Quick beats her. heart, from thought to thought ihe 
flies: ; | 

As from repleniſh'd urns, with dubious rays 

The ſun-heams dancing from the ſurface plays 
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Now here, now there, the trembling radiance falls 

Alternate flaſhing round th? illumin'd walls; 

Thus fiuttering bounds the trembling virgin's blood, 

And from her ſhining eyes deſcends a flond » ; 

Now raving with reſiſtleſs flames ſhe glows, 

Now ſick with love ſhe melts with ſofter woes : 

The tyrant God, of every thought poſſeſt, 

Beats in each pulſe, and tings and racks her breaſt ; 

Now ſhe reſolves the magic to betray - 

To tame the bulls, now yield him up a prey: 

Again, the drugs diſdaining to ſupply, 

She loaths the light and meditates to die: 

Anon, repelling with a brave diſdain 

The coward thought, the nouriſhes the pain: 

Thus tot, retoſt with furious ſturms and cares, 

On the cold ground ſhe rolls, and thus _ tears: 
Ah me! where'er | turn, beggre my eye 

Adreadful view, on ſorrrows . riſe! 

Toft in a giddy whirl of ſtrong Mſire, 

I glow, I burn, yet bleſs the pleaſing fire, 

0 had this ſpirit from its priſon fled, 

By Dian ſent to wander with the dead, 

Eie the proud Grecians view'd the Colchian ſkies ; 
Ere Jaſon, lovely Jaſon, met theſe eyes, 

Hell gave the ſhining miſchief to our coaſt, 

Medea ſaw him, and Medea's loſt h 

But why theſe ſorrows ? if the powers on high 

Hs death decree, die, wretched Jaſon, die! 

Shal 1 elude my fire ? my art betray ? of 

Ah me! what words ſhall purge the guilt away! 

But could I yield—O whither muit 4 run 

Tofind the man—whom virtue bids me ſhun? 

Seal J, all loft to ſhame, to }aſon fly? 

And yet | muſt If Jaſo: bleeds, 1 die! 

Then, ſhame, farewell ! Adieu for ever, fame! 

Hal, black diſgrace ! be fam'd for guilt my name ! 

Lie) Jaſon, live! enjoy the vital air! 

Live through my aid! and fly where winds can beat! 
But when he flies, ye poiſons, lend your powers, 
That day, Medea treads th' infernal ſhores | 
Then, wretched maid, thy lot is endleſs ſhame, 
Thea the proud dames of Colchos blaſt thy name: 
Ilex them cry—* The falſe Medea's dead, 
Through guilty paſſion for a ſtranger's bed; 
Medea, careleſs of her virgin fame, 

' Preferr'd a ſtranger to a father's name !? 

Omy I rather yield this vital breath, 

Than vear that baſe diſhonour, worſe than death! 
Thus wail'd the fair, and ſeiz'd with horrid joy 

Drag; toes to life; and potent to deſtroy; 

Amgaine of death ! again ſhe pours 

Frm her ſwoln eye-balls tears in ſhining ſho vers; 

With grief inſatiàte, and with trembling hands, 

Al comtortleſs the ck of death expands: 

A fuiden fear her labouring foul invades, 

truck with the horrors of th' infernal ſhades ; 

tie ſtands deep muling with a faded brow, 

Arpt in thought, a monument of woe! 

Wie all the comforts that on life attend, 

The cheerful converſe, and the faithful friend, 

thought deep-imag'd in her boſom play, 

ering life, and charm deſpair away: 
Wall-cheering ſuns with ſweeter light ariſe, 

every object brightens to her eyes: ; 

« from her hand the haneful drugs the throws, 
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Reſolv'd the magic virtue to betray, 

She waits the dawn, and calls the lazy day : 

Time ſeems toſtand, or backward drive his wheels: 
The hours ſhe chides, and eyes the eaſtern hills: 
At length the dawn with orient beams appears, 
The ſhades diſperſe, and man awakes to cares. 
Studious to pleaſe, her graceful le gth of hair 


With art the binds, that wanton'd with the air; 


From her ſoft cheek ſhe wipes the tear away. 

And bids keen lightnings from her eyes to play; 

From limb to limb refrething unguents pours, 

Unguents, that breathe of heaven, in copious ſhowers: 

Her robe ſhe next aſſumes ; bright claſps of gold 

Cloſe to the leſſening waitt the robe infold ; 

Down from her ſwelling loins, the reſt unbound 

Floats in rich waves redundant o'erthe ground : 

Laft, with a ſhining veil her cheeks the ſhades, 

Then ſwimming ſmooth along magnificently treads, 
Thus forward moves the faireſt of ind, 

Blind to the future, to the pr-ſent blind: 

Twelve maids, attendants on her virgin bower, 

Alike unconſcious of the bridal hour, . 

Join to the car the mules dire rites to poy, 

To Hecate's black fane ſhe bends her way ; 

A juice ſhe bears, whoſe magic virtue tames 

(Through fell Perſephone) the rege of flames; 

It gives the hero, ſtrong in matchleſs might, 

To ſtand ſecure of harms in morcal fight; 

It mocks che ſword: the ſwo.d without a wound, 

Leaps as from marble, ſhiver d to the grund: 

She mounts the car; * nor code the nymph alone; 

On either fide rwo lovely dainiels ſhone : 

Her hand with skill th' emb#6ider'd rein controls; 

Back fly the ftreets, as ſwift che charict rolls. 

Along the wheel-worn road they aold their way, 

The domes retreat, the finkirig towers decay: 

Bare to the knee ſuccin& a damſel train 

Behind attends, and glitters tow ':d the plains 

As when her limbs divine, Dizna laves 

In air Parthenius, or th* Amneſian waves, 

Sublime in royal tate the bounding os 

Whirl her bright car along the mountain brows z 

Swift to her fane in pomp the goddeis-moves; 

The nymphs attend that haunt the ſhady proves, 

Th' amneſian fount, or filver-ftreaming r1)is ; 

Nymphs of the vales, or O:eads of the hills} 

he f,wning beaſts ore the goddeſs play, 

Or, trembling, ſavage adoration pay: 

Thus on her car {ubiime the nymph appears, 

The crowd talls back, and as ihe moves reveresz 

Swift to the fane aloft her courſe the bends; 

The rane ine reaches, and to earth deſcends; 

Then to her train Ah me! I fear we tray, 

M fied by folly to chis lonely way ! 

Als: ſhould Jaſon with the Greeks appear, 

Where ſhould w- iiy ? [ fear, alas, 1 fear! 

No more the Colchian youths, and virgin train, 

Hunt the cool ſhade, or tread in dance the plain: 

But fiace alune z—vith {ports b2guile the hours, 

Come chaunt the ſong, or pluck the blooming. 

flowers; 

Pluck every ſweet, to deck your virgin bowers! 

Then warbling ſdft, + the litts her hcavealy volce; 

But fick with mighty love, the long is noiſe; 
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Keats to live, recover'd from her wyes 3 
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She hears from every note a diſcord riſe, 

Till, pauſing, on her tongue the muſic dies; 

She hates each object, every face offends ; 

In every wiſh, her ſoul to Jaion ſends ; 

With ſharpen'd eyes the diſtant lawns explores, 

To find the object whom her ſoul adores : 

At every whilper of the paſſing air, 

She ſtarts, ſhe turns, and hopes her Jaſon there: 

Again the fondly looks, nor looks in vain ; 

He comes, her Jaſon ſhines along the plain. 

As when, emerging from the watery way, 

Refulgent S'rius lifts his golden ray, 

He ſhines terrific ! for his burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death: 

Such to the nymph approaching Jaſon ſhows, 

Bright author of unutterable woes; 

Before her eyes a ſwimming darkneſs ſpread, 

Her fluſh'd cheek glow?d, her very heart was dead: 

No more her 7 their wonted office knew, 

Fix'd, withoub motion, as to earth ſhe grew: 

Her train recedes; the meeting lovers gaze 

In ſilent wonder, and in ſtill amaze: 

As two fair cedars on the mountain's brow, 

Pride of tbe groves l with roots adjoining grow; 
Erect and motionleſs the ſtately trees | 

_ Awhile remain, while ſleeps each fanning breeze, 

Till from th* Z/Eolian caves a blaſt unbound 

Bends thei: proud tops, and bids their boughs re- 

ſound 

Thus gazing they, till by the breath of love 

Strongly at length inſpir'd, they ſpeak, they move: 

With ſmiles the love-fick virgin he ſurvey'd, 

And fondly thus addreſt the blooming maid : 

Difmiſs, my fair, my love, thy virgin fear; 

*Tis Jaſon ſpeaks, no enemy is here! 

Man, beughty man, is of obdurate kind 

But Jaſon bears no proud, inhuman mind, 

By gentleſt manners, ſoiteſt arts refin'd. 

Whom wouldſt thou fly? Stay, lovely virgin, ſtay! 

Speak every thought! far hence be fears away ! 
Spark ] and be truth in every accent found! 

Dread to deceive! we tread on * hallow' ground. 

By the ſtern power who guards this ſacred place, 
By the illuſtrious authors of thy race; 

By Jove, to whom the ſtranger's cauſe belongs, 

To whom the ſuppliant, and who feels their wrongs 3 

O guard me, fave me, in the needful hour! 

Without thy aid, thy Jaſon is no more; 

To thee a ſuppliant, in diftreſs I bend, 

To thee a ſtranger, and who wants a friend! 

Then, when between us ſeas and mountains riſe, 

Medea's name ſhall ſound in diſtant ſkies ; 5 

All Greege to thee ſhall owe her heroes tztes, 

And bleſs Medea through her hundred ſtates. 

The mother and the wife, who now in vain 

Roll their ſad eyes ſaſt- ſtreaming o'er the main, 

Shall ſtay their tears; the mother, and the wife, 

Shall bleſs thee for a ſon's or huſband's life!? 

Fair Ariadne, ſorurg from Minos' bed, 

Sav'd the brave Theieus, and with Theſeus flee, 

Forſook her father, and her native plain, 

And ſtemm'd the tumults of the ſurging main; 

Yer the ſtern fire relented, and forgave 

The maid, whole only crime it was to ſave: 


* Temple of Hecate, 
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| Tarde, guid ceſſas? Age Rozinantis 
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"Ev*n the juſt Gods forgave: and now on hizh 


A ſtar the thines, and beautifies the ſky: 

What blefiings then ſhall righteous heaven decree 
For all our heroes ſav'd, and ſav'd by thee! 
Heaven gave thee not, to kill, ſo foftan air, 
And cruelty ſure never look'd fo fair! 

He ceas'd ; but left fo charming on her ear 
His voice, that liſtening ſtill the ſeem'd to hear: 
Her eye to earth ſhe bends with modeſt grace, 
And heaven in ſmiles 1s open'd in her face. 

A glunce the ſteals 3 but roſy bluſhes ſpread 

Q'er her fair cheek, and then the drops her head: 
A thoaſand words at once to ſpeak ſhe tries; 

In vain—þut ſpeaks a thouſand with her eyes: 
Trembling, the thining casket ſhe expands, 

1 hen gives the magic virtue to his hands; 

And had the power begn granted to conyey 
Her heart—hag givenher very heart away. 
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EPISTOLA av AMICUM RUSTICANTEM. 
Scripta Vere ineunte Cantab. 1709. 


CQUID abſenti tibi cura Grantæ? 
KEcquid antiqui memor es fodalis ! 


Chare permultis, mihi præteromnes 


Char ey Georgi. 
Cernis! ut mul cet levis aura campos! 
Ut roſa dulci, violiſque terram 
Flora depingit, Zephyruſque blandis 
; Ventilat alis! 


Terga conſcendas eques * ingementis 
Tent rucaiis Galatza duris | 
| 7 ; Detinet Ulnis? 
Digne ſuccendi meliore flammi ! 
Sive Clariſſam, Juvenumve curam 
Pnilliden mavis, placeatve, quondam 
Pulchra, Lycoris, 
Tarde, quid ceſſas? tibi multa virgo 
Splendidos lædit lacrymis ocellos, 
Et tibi fruitra ad ſpeculum comarum 
4 Circinat orbes | 
Te frequens votis reyocat ſophiſtes, 
Dum Johannenſi madidus lyæo, 
De tubis haurit, revomitque dulcem 
Undi ue nubem. 
Quin velis ſcribam quid habet novorum 
Granta ? Martburus ſpoliis onuſtus, 
Gallicas fudit prope I Scaldis undam 
| Strage Phalangas, 
O, triumphalem gladium recondas ! 
Ite vos laurus ſanie rubentes !- 
dis memor pacis, viridique cingas | 
- Tempora Myrto! 
Huc ades divum atque-hominum voluptas 
Mollè ſubridens, Venus! huc ſorores 
Oratiæ! longum vale, O! Minerva, 
Aſpera Virgo! 


* Obeſe fuit corpore. 
Þ+ Tres clegantes apud Cantabrigiam Pucliæ. 
+ Jaxia Aldenardam, 
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Barbaro tandem ſatiata ludo, 
Xzidam ponas, gladiumque; caſt am 
Virzinem dirus gladius, feroxque 
Dedecet gls. 

Flagicas noſtræ quid agunt camenz ? x 
Uror infeiix | mihi me Belinda 
Surcipit ! Collum O! niveum O! Puellæ 
Suave labellum ! 
ah! ut obliquo aſpiciens ocello | 
T orrujt pectus —neque tu furoris 
laſcius blandi ! tibi ſævit imis 

| 5 Flamma medullis 
Tu tamen felix 1 cohibere triſtes 
Tu potes curas * Cerealis hauſtus 
E& tibi, præſens relevare diro. 
Pectora luctu. 


Corticem atrium pice cum redueis, 

Audin' ingenti tonat ut boatu 

Fumidus ! ſummo ruit ut lagenæ 
Spumeus ore. ! 


Cernis ! ut vitro nitet invidendo 

Aureum nectar ! comes it facetus 

Cui jocus, quocum Venus & Cupido 

Spicula tingunt. 

Jam memor charz, cyathum coronas, 

Virginis :—plenum video 1—ah! caveto 

Dextra ne quaſſet male, dum laborat 
2 Pondere dulci ! 

Euge! ficcaſti bene, fortiterque !— 

Hinc adeſt curæ medicina ! ſuaves 

Hinc tibi ſomni, & tibi ſuaviora 


* 


Somnia ſomnis 
Hes bibens ſuccos, nihil invidebis > 
Italis, quamvis cyathi Falerno 
Dulce nigreſcant, neque Gallicanæ 

| Laudibus uvæ ! 
Hie Johannenſi latitans ſuili 9 
Grunnio, ſeribenz ſatiente labro, 
Aut graves hauſtus, inimica Muſis 

Pocula, duco. 
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ANACREON. 


ODE XV. Hayryy LITE. 
THE wealth of, Gyges I deſpiſe; 
Gems are uſeleſs glittering toys. 
Cold Leave, and ſuch vain things, 
To the low aim and pride of kings. 
Let my hair with unguents flow, 
With roſy garlands crown my brow ! - 
ne preſent moment I enjoy, 
dom'd in the next, perhaps, to die | 
* Anglice battled 'alp. ; 
I Firſt publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine; ard 


ffterward; inſerted in the trar/laticns of Anacre 
4  injer le trar: en, fube 
ed by Ar. Fakes, 4 ſs 808 
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Then, while the hour ſerenely ſhines, - 
Toſs the gay die, and quaff thy wines: 
But every in the genial hour, 

To Bacchus the libation pour, 
Left death in wrath approach, and cry, 
Man — taſte no more the cup of joy. 


— 


— ͤ ↄ— 
ODE XVI. The power of BEAur v. 


SOME fing of Thebes, and ſame deſtroy 
In lofty numbers haughty Troy. 

I mourn, alas ! in plaintive ſtrains, 

My own captivity in chains | 
No navy, rang'd in proud arrayy 

No foot, no horſeman, arm'd to ſlay, 

My peace alarm] Far other foes, 

Far other hoſts, create my woes: 

Strange, dangerous hoſts, that ambuſh'dlie 

In every bright love-darting eye ! 

Such as deſtroy, when beauty arms 

To conquer, dreadful in its charms 1 

* 


— 2 ä — -« 
ODE XX. To his MisrAESss. 


HE Gods o'er mortals prove their ſwayy 
And Real them from themſelves away: 

Transform'd by their almighty hands, 
Sad Niobe an image ſtands 
And Philomel, up-born on wings 
Through air, her mournful ſtory ſings. 

Would heaven, indulgent to my vow, 
The happy change I with, allow; 
The envy'd mirrour I would be, 
That thon mlghtſt always gaze on me! 
And could my naked heart appear, 
Thou ' dſt ſee thyſelf—for thou art there? 
O! were I made thy folding veſt, 
That thou might claſp me to thy breaſt! 
Or turn'd intg a fount, to lave 
Thy naked beauties in my wave ! 
Thy bolom-cinEure I would grow, 
To warm thoſe little hills of ſnow ; 
Thy ointment, in rich fragrant ſtreams 
To wander ger thy beauteous limbs 
Thy chain of ſhining pearl—to deck, 
And cloſe embrace thy graceful neck ; * 
A very ſandal-I would be | 
To tread on—if trod on by thee ! 


—__ — — — 


ODE XXIV. IMLITATED. 


ALAS alas I ſee each day 
Steals me from myſelf away ! 

And every ſtep-of life I tread, 

I ſpeed to mingle with the dead. 

How many years are paſt, my friends, 


I know, and chere my knowledge ends. 
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* 
| XVI. 
How many years are ſtill in tore, ODE XX 
I neither can, nor would explore. i 3 
Ihen, ſince the hours inceſſant fly, ; ALK not to me of pedant rules Charm? 
They all ſhall find me crown'd with joy. | $ leave dibares to learned fools, Then p 
To thoſe, my cares I here bequeath, Who ſolemnly in form adviſe ; Rapturc 
Who meanly die for fear of death, At beſt, impertinently wiſe | : 
And daily with affiduous ſtrife : To me more pleaſing precepts give, 
Conirive to live, -accurs'd with life. And teach the ſcience how to live 
\ Then Care, begone ! I *d dance and play; To bury in the friendly draught 
Hence, with thy ſerious face away ! Sorrows that ſpring from too much thought ; 5 
I 'I laugh; and whilſt gay wine inflames, To learn ſoft leſſons from the fair, 
I *l1 court the laughter- loving dames ; How life may glide exempt from care, 1 
And ſtudy to reſign my breath Alas! I mold! 1 ſee my head 4 8 His 
In ecſtaſy, and ſmile in death. With hoary locks by time o'erſpread 115 
: Ihen inſtant be the goblet brought, ö . | p 
To meke me young—at leaſt in thought. - by 
Alas! inceſſant ſpeeds the day Sp n 
When 1 muſt Wix with common clay; men 
ODE XXV. IMITATED, p M hen 1 muſt tread the diſmal ſhore, luſtructs 
RING me, O bring th? enliver ing draught, And dream of love and wine no more. * 
Lenient of grief, and anxious thought. | RT 
Then Care retires, aſham'd to ſhow — — Wes 
His downcaft cye, and faded brow. | "as 
I baniſh buſineſs to the great, ODE XXXVII. The SraINd. Wine 
To all that curſe, yet ee ee ER | | | LE 
eath haſtesamain: then who would ru | : 
To meet wit moſt he firives to ſhun ? SEE, Winter 's paſt I the ſeaſons bring 3 
Or antedate the dreac ful day Soft breezes with returning Spring 3 No troub 
By cares, and aid the fiend to ſlay ? At whoſe approach the Graces n- - bs, 
If tears could bribe his dreadful powers, Freſh honours in their flowing hair: And load 
I'd weep, and bleſathe precious ſhowers ; The raging ſeas forget to roar, l And bring 
But let our lot be joy or woe, And, ſmiling, gently kiſs the more 2 
Alike he ſpeeds to ſtrike the blow. The ſportive duck, in wanton play, 
Thencrown the bowl'—ye ſorrows, fly Now dives, now rifes into day : : 
To kill ſome wretch who wants to die. | The cranes from freezing climes repair, 
And ſailing float to warmer air : ODE 
Th? enrlivening ſuns in glory riſe, | 
= | And gaily dance along the ſkies, | [0! the 
The clouds diſperſe 3 or if in ſhowers And bl 
ODE XXXI. The pleaſing PuzzNey. They fall, it is to wake the flowers: The grape 
8 See, verdure cloaths the teeming earth * . ſweet 
OW bring, by all the powers divine, The olive ſtruggles into birth: b Yn th 
Bring me a bowl of roſy wine; The ſwelling grapes adorn the ws - 2 
A mighty bowl of wine I crave : | And kirely promiſe future _ 2 0 yout 
When wine inſpires, tis ſweet to rave. Bleft juice ! already I in thought 2 s 
In frantic rage Alcmon drew Quaft an imaginary draught. - : oo 
His falchion, and his * mother ſlew : + 8 
Oreſtes in a furious mood 5 8 2 
readful, ſober madmen, mw Gay Liyr. 
3 hand drunkard, none I ſlay: ODE XLVIII 3 
The blood of grapes I only crave , | Ce, . 
I quaff it, and 'tis ſweet to rave. IVE me Homer's tuneful lyre, . i 
Alcides, frantic, graſp'd his bow; Let the ſound my breaſt inſpire ? : ae 
His quiver rattled, ſtor' d with woe But with no troubleſome delight 1 ag 
Stern Ajax ſhook bie glittering blade, Of arms, and heroes ſlain in fight: Wa 
And broad his ſevenfold ſhield diſplay'd: I Let it play no conqueſts here, . 
Dangerous madman! how he drew Or conqueſts only o'er the fair? ; ng le 
His ſword, and hoſts in fancy flew ! Boy, reach that volume—book divinez ah ber 
I, peace ful I, no falchion wield; The ſtatutes of the God of Wine Re hand þ 
I bend no bow, I poꝛie no ſhield. : He, legiſlator, ſtatues draws 3 ; es 
"The flowery garland crowns my hairs, And J, his judge, inforce his laws 3 t inlant 
My hand the powerful goblet bears; And, faithful to the weighty truſt, min 
The powerful goblet, nobly brave, | Compel his vot'ries to be juſt : Fa * vin 1 
1 drain, and then "tis tweet to rave. Thus, round the bowl ae eee e Nhen form; 
 # Eroihile T Clytemnefiras Till to the ſprightly dance we 11 85 & foray t 


We &iſk it with a lively bound, 

Charm'd with the lyre's harmonious ſound 3 
Then pour forth, with an heat divine, 
Rapturous ſongs that breathe of wine. 


ODE L. The happy Effects of Winx. 


GEE } ſee the jolly god appears: 
His hand a mighty goblet bears: | 
With ſparkling Wine full-charg'd it flows, 
The ſovereign cure of human woes. 
Wine gives a kind releaſe from care, 
And courage toſubdue the fair 
Inſtructs the cheerful to advance 
Harmonious in the ſprightly dance : 
Hul! goblet } rich with generous wines! 
See! round the verge a vine-branch twines. 
Se | how the mimic cluſters roll, 
As ready to re- fill the bowl ! 
Wine keeps its happy patients free 
From every painful malady 3 
Our beſt phyſician all the year. 
Thus guarded, no diſeaſe we fear, 
No troubleſome diſeaſe of mind, 
Until another year grows kind, 
And loads again the fruitful vine, 
And brings again our health—-new wine. 


ODE LII. GA Es; or the VINTAGE. 


[0! the vintage now is done! 

And black'ned with th” autumnal ſun 
The grapes gay youths and virgins bear, 
The ſweeteſt product of the year! 

In vats the heavenly load they lay, 

And ſwift the damſels trip away: 

The youths alone the wine-preſs tread, 
lar vine 's by ſkilful drunkards made: 
Mean time the mirthful ſong they raiſe, 
b! Bacchus, to thy praiſe! 

And, eying the bleſt juice, in thought 
Ufff an imaginary draught. 

Gaily, through wine, the old advance, 

dul doubly tremble in the dance: 
In fancy'd youth they chant and play, 
Foretful that their locks are grey- 
Through wine, the youthgcompletes his loves; 
* haunts the filence of the groves : 
tere, ſtretch'd beneath th* embowering ſhade, 
e ſpies ſome love-inſpiring maid : 
deds of roſy ſweets ſhe lies, 
ming ſleep to cloſe her eyes: 
hy her ſide his limbs he throws, 
hand he preſſes — breathes his vows 3 
"cries, My love, my ſoul, comply 
 inftant, or, alas! I die. 
A vain the youth perſuaſion tries! 
van — ber tongue at leaſt denies: 
\ ſcorning death through dull deſpair, 
Bis hf eee. e 
me ch unwilling willing fair ; 


BYOOME'Ss POEM 68. 


Ble fling the grapes that could diſpenſe 
The happy, happy impudence. 


—— 


ODE LIII. The Ros E. 


(COME, lyrift, tune thy harp, and play 
Reſponſive to my vocal lay : 

Gently touch it, while I ſing 
The Roſe, the glory of the ſpring. 

To heaven the Roſein fragrance flies, 
The ſweeteſt incenſe of the ſkies. 
Thee, joy of earth, when vernal hours 
Pour forth a blooming waſte of flowers, 
The gaily-ſmiling Graces wear 
A trophy in their flowing hair. 
Thee Venus queen of beauty loves, 


In fabled ſong, and tuneful lays, 
Their favourite Roſe the Muſes praiſe; 
To pluck the Roſe, the virgin-train 
With blood their pretty fingers ſtain, 


oo 


Nor dread the pointed terrors round, 


That threaten, and infli& a wound : 

See ! how they wave the charming toy, 

Now kiſs, now ſnuff the fragrant joy ! 
The Roſe the poets ſtrive to praiſe, 


And for it would exchange their bays ; 


O! ever to the ſprightly feaſt 
Admitted, welcome, pleaſing gueſt ! 
But chiefly when the goblet flo s, 
And Roſy wreaths adorn our brows ! 
Lovely ſmiling Roſe, how ſweet 
The object where thy beauties meet! 
Aurora with a bluſhing rays 
And Roſy fingers, ſpreads the day 
The Graces more enchanting ſhow 


When Roſy bluſhes paint their ſnow 3 


And every pleas*d beholder ſeeks 


The Roſe in Cytherza's cheeks. 


When pain afflicte, or ſickneſs grieves, 
Its juice the drooping heart relieves 3 
And, after death, its odours ſhed 

A pleafing fragrance o'er the dead; 

And when its withering charms decay, 
And ſinking, fading, die away, 
Triumphant o'er the rage of time, 

It keeps the fragrance of its prime. 
Come, lyriſt, join to ſing the birth 
Of this ſweet offspring of the earth! 
When Venus from the ocean's bed 
Rais'd o'er the waves her lovely head; 
When warlike Pallas ſprung from Jove, 
Tremendous to the powers above 

To grace the world, the teeming earth 
Gave the fragrant infant birth, 

And © This,” ſhe cry'd, © I this ordain 
My favourite, queen of flowers to reign l 
But firſt th* aſſembled gods debate 
The future wonder to create: 

Agreed at length, from heaven they threw 
A drop of rich, neQareous dew 3 

A bramble- ſtem the drop receives, 

And ſtraight the Roſe adorns the leaves. 


The gods to Bacchus gave the flowers 
To grace him in the genial hour, 
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And, crown'd with thee, more graceful moves. 
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ODE LIV. Grown Vous. 


WHEN ſprightly youths my eyes ſurveys 
I too am young, and I am gay; 

In dance my active body ſwims, 

And ſudden pinions lift my limbs. 


Haſte, crown, Cybzba, crown my brows 


With garlands of the fragrant roſe} 
Hence, hoary age l now am ſtrong, 
And dance, a youth among the young. 
Come then, my friends, the goblet drain! 
Bleſt juice !—1 feel thee in each vein! 
See ! how with active bounds J ſpring ! 
How ſtrong, and yet how ſweet, I fing ! 
How bleſt am I! who thus ex 
In pleaſing arts of trifling well! 
| — ——_— — — _ 
ODE LV. The Marx. 
THE ſtately keed ex preſſive bears 
A mark imprinted on his hairs : 
The turban that adorns the brows 
Of Aſia's ſons, the Parthian ſhows : 
And marks betray the lover's heart, 
ply engrav'd by Cupid's dart: 
plainly read them in his eyes, 
That look. too fooliſh, or too wiſe, 


* 


* 


ODE IL vI. 
ALAS ! the powers of life decay! 


My hairs are fall'n, or chang'd to grey! 


The ſmiling bloom, and youthful gracc, 
Is baniſh'd from my faded face! 
Thus man beholds, with weeping eyes, 
Himſelf half-dead before he dies. 
For this, and for the grave, I fear, 
And pour the never-ceaſing tear 
A dreadful proſpect ſtrikes my eye; 
1 ſoon muſt ficken, ſoon muſt die. 
For chis the mournful groan 1 ſhed ; 
1 dread—alas ! the hour I dread ! 
What eye can ſtedfaſtly ſurvey 
Death, and its dark tremendous way ? 
For ſoon as fate has clos'd our eyes, 
Man dies—for ever, ever dies ! 
All pale, all ſenſeleſs in the urn l 
Never, ah } never to return. 


| 
| 


1 


| 
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BROOME'S POEM 8. 


ODE LXIV. To Aprpor.i6 
ONCE more, not uninſpir'd, the ſtring 


J waken, and ſpontaneous ſing: 

No Pythic laurel-wreath I claim, 
That lifts ambition into fame : 
My voice unbidden tunes the lay : 
Some god impells, and I obcy. 
Liften ye groves !— The Mule prepares 
A ſacred fang in Phrygian airs ; 
Such as the ſwan expiring ſings, 
Melodious by Cayfter's ſprings, 
While liſtening wines in ſilence hear, 
And to the gods the muſic bear. 

Celeſtial Muſe 1 attend, and bring 


Thy aid, while I thy Phœbus fing : 


To Phoebus and the Muſe belong 

The laurel, lyre, and Delphic ſong. 
Begin, begin the lofty ſtrain ! 

How Phœbus lov'd, but lov'd in vain ; 

How Daphne flel his guilty flame, 

And ſcorn'd a god that offer*d ſhame, 


Wich glorious pride his vows ſhe hears z 


And heaven, indulgent to her prayers, 
To laurel chang'd the nymph, and gave 
Her foliage to reward the brave. 

Ah!] how, on wings of love convey'd, 
He flew to claſp the panting maid ! 

Now, now o'ertakes but heaven deceives 
His hope—he ſeizes only leaves. 

Why fires my raptur'd breaſt? ah! why, 
Ah ! whither ſtrives my ſoul to fly? | 
feel the pleaſing phrenſy ſtrong, 
Impulſive to ſome nobler ſong : 

Let, let the wanton fancy play 
But guide it, leſt it devious ſtray. 

But oh! in vain, my Muſe denies 
Her aid, a ſlave to lovely eyes. 

Suffice it to rehearſe the pains | 

Of bleeding nymphs, and dying ſwains; 

Nor dare to wiela the ſhafts of Love, 

That wound the gods, and conquer Jove. 
1 yield! adieu the lofty ftrain ! 

I am Anacreon once again : 

Again the melting ſong I play, 

Attemper'd to the vocal lay: 

See ! ſee! howwith attentive ears 

The youths imbibe the nectar'd airs 

And quaff, in lowery ſhades reclin'd, 

My precepts, to regale the mind. 


Lays 
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To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


R O WR MT 


Carl of OxxoxD, and Earl of Mox- 


TIMER, 


Set were the notes, thy once-loy'd poet ſung, 
„Till Death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
0h, juſt beheld, and loſt ! admir'd and mourn'd ! 
With ſofteſt manners, gentle arts, adorn'd ! 
Bleſt in each ſcience, bleſt in ev'ry ſtrain 
Dear to the muſe, to HARLEY dear—in vain ! 
For him, thou oft haſt bid the world attend, 
Tond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend : 
Por Swilt and him, deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 
"he ſober follies of the wiſe and great 
Nextrous, the craving, fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleas'd to 'ſcape from flattery to wit. 
Abſent or dead, R111 let a friend be dear, 
{A tizh the abſent claims, the dead a tear) 
Recall thofe nights that clos'd thy toiliome days, 
Sal hear thy Parnell in his living lays : f 
Who careleſs, now, of int'reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that OxFoRD e'er was great 
Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 
Pehojyd3 thee glorious only in thy fall. 
And ſure if aught below the ſeats divine 
Can touch immortals, *tis a ſoul like thine : 
A foul ſupreme, in each hard inſtance try'd, 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of public breath, 
The luſt of lucre, and the dread of death. 
In vain to defarts thy retreat is made; 
The muſe attends thee to the filent ſhade : 
Tis hers, the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace; 
Re. judge his acts, and dignify diſgrace, 
When int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking train, 
When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain; 
She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 
When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel. 
Vn now ſhe ſhades thy evening walk with bays, 
(No bireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe) 
E'n now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Jes the calm ſun-ſet of thy various day, 
| Thro* fortune's cloud one truly great can ſee, 
Nor fears to tell, that Mog TIMER is he. 


Sept. 25, 
172 I. 
Vor. V. 
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RISE ox WOMAN. 


WHAT antient Times (thoſe Times we fancy 
wiſe) 

Have left on long record of woman's riſe, 

What mortals teach it, and what {ables hide, 

What author wrote it, how that author ay'd, 

All theſe 1 ſing. In Greece they fram'd the tale; 

(In Greece, *twas thought, a woman might be frail} 

Ye modern beauties ! where the poet drew 

His ſofteſt pencil, think he dreamt of you; 

And warn'd by him, ye wanton pens, beware 

How heav*n's concern'd to vindicate the fair. 

The cafe was Hefiod's ; he the fable writ 

Some think with meaning, ſome with idle wit; 

Perhaps 'tis either, as the ladies pleaſe : 

I wave the conteſt, and commence the lays. 

In days of yore, (no matter where or when, 
Twas e' re the low creation ſwarm'd with men) 
That one Prometheus, ſprung of heav'nly birth, 
Our author's ſong can witnets) liv'd on earth. 

He carv'd the turf to mould a manly frame, 
And ſtole from Jove his animating flame. 
The fly contrivance o'er Olympus ran, 
When thus the monarch of the ſtars began. 

Oh vers'd in arts J. whoſe daring thoughts aſpire 
To kindle clay with never-dying fire 
Enjoy the glory paſt, that gift was thine 
The next thy creature meets, be fairly mine: 
And ſuch a gift, a vengeance ſo deſign'd, 

As fuits the counſel of a God to find 3 
A pleaſing boſor.- cheat, a ſpecious ill, 
Which felt they curſe, yet covet ſtill to feel. 

He ſaid, and Vulcan ftrajght the fire commands, 
To temper mortar with etherial hands 
In ſuch a ſhape to mould a rifing fair, 


As virgin-goddeſſes are proud to wear, 


To make her eyes with diamond- water ſhine, 

And form her organs for a voice divine, 

Twas thus the fire ordain'd; the pow'r obey'd 5 

And work'd, and wonder'd at the work he made; 

The faireſt, ſofteit, ſweeteſt frame beneath, 

Now made to ſeem, now more than ſeem to breathe. 
As Vulcan ends, the cheerful queen of charms 

Claſp'd the new-panting creature in her arms; 

From that embrace a fine complexion ſpread, 

Where mingled whiteneſs glow'd with ſofter red. 

Thea in a kiſs ſhe breath'd her various arts, 

Of trifling prettily with woupded hearts; 
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A mind for love, but ſtill a changing mind; 
The lifp affected, and the glance deſign'd ; 
The ſweet confuſing bluſh, the ſecret wink, 
The gentle-ſwimming walk, the courteous fink, 
The flare for ſtrangeneſs fit, for ſcorn the frown, 
For decent yielding looks declining down, 
The practis'd languiſh, where well-feign'd defire 
Wou'd own its melting in a mutual fire 
Gay ſmiles to comfort; April ſhow'rs to move; 
And all the nature, all the art, of love. 
Go'd-ſcepter'd Juno next exalts the fair; 
Her touch endows her with imperious air, 
Self-valuing fancy, highly-crefted pride, 
Strong ſov'reign will, and ſome defire to chide : 
For which an eloquence, that aims to vex, 
With native tropes of anger, arms the ſex 
Minerva (Ikilful goddeſs) train'd the maid 
To twirl che ſpindle by the twiſting thread, 
'To fix the loom, inſtruct the reeds to part, 
Croſs the long weft, and cloſe the web with art, 
An uſeful gift; but what profuſe expence; 


What world of faſhions, took their riſe from hence! 


Young Hermes next, a cloſe-contriving god, 
Her brows encircled with his ſerpent rod: 
Then plots and fair excuſes fill'd her brain, 
The views of breaking am'rous vows for gain, 
The price of favours ; the defigning arts 
That aim at riches in contempt of hearts; 
And for a comfort in the marriage life, 

The little, pilf'ring temper of a wife. 

Full on the fair his beams Apollo flung, 
And fond perſualion tipp'd her eaſy tongue; 
He gave her words, where oily flatt'ry lays 
The pleaſing colours of the art of praiſe ; 
And wit, to ſcand al exquiſitely prone, 
Which frets another*s iplcen-to cure its own. 

Thoſe ſacred Virgins whom the bards revere, 
Tun'd all her voice, and ſhed a ſweetneſs there, 
To make her ſenſe with double charms abound, 
Or make her lively nonſenſe pleaſe by ſound. 

To dreſs the maid, the decent Graces brought 
A robe in all the dies of beanty wrought, 

And plac'd their boxes o'er a rich brocade 
Where pictur'd loves on ev'ry cover play'd 
'Then-ſpread thoſe implements that Vulcan's art 
Had fram'd to merit Cytherea's heart; | 
The wire to curl, the cloſe indented comb 

To call the locks, that flightly wander, home; 
And chief, the mirrour, where the raviſh'd maid 
Beholds and loves her own reflected ſhade. 

Fair Flora lent her ſtores, the purple Hours 
Confin'd her treſſes with a wreath of flow'rs ; 
Within the wreath aroſe a radiant crown n; 

A veil pellucid hung depending down ; 

Back rol!'d her azure veil with ſerpent fold, 
The purfled border deck'd the floor with gold. 
Her robe (which cloſely by the girdle brac'd 
Reveal'd the beauties of a Nender waſte) 
Flow'd to the feet; to copy Venus air, 
When Venus? ſtatues have a robe to wear. 


The new ſprung creature, finiſh'd thus for 


harms, 
Adjufts ber habit, practiſes her charms, 
With bluſhes glows, or ſhines with lively ſmiles, 
Confirms her will, or recollects her wiles 3 


Or {wears that Venus's muſt be ſuch as hers. 


Neglects his offers while her airs ſhe plays, 
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Then conſeious of her worth, wich eaſy pace 


Glides by the glaſs, and turning views her face. 
A finer flax than what they wrought before, 

Throꝰ time's deep cave, the ſiſter Fates explore, 

Then fix the loom, their fingers nimbly weave, 

And thus their toil prophetic ſongs deceive. 
Flow from the rock, my flax } and ſwiftly flow, 

Purſue thy thread; the ſpindle runs below. 

A creature fond and changing, fair and vain, 

The creature woman, riſes now to reign. 

New beauty blooms, a beauty form'd to fly; 

New love begins, a love produc'd to dye ; 

New parts diſtreſs the troubled ſcenes of liſe, 

The fondling miſtreſs, and the ruling wife. 

Men, born to labour, all with pains provide; 

Women have time, to ſacrifice to pride: 

They want the care of man, their want they know, 

And dreſs to pleaſe with heart-alluring ſhow, 

The ſhow prevailing, for the ſway contend, 

And make a ſervant where they meet a friend, 
Thus in a thouſand wax-ereCted forts, 

A loitering race the painful bee ſupports, 

From ſun to ſun, from bank to bank he flies, 

With honey loads his bag, with wax his thighs ; 

Fly where he will, at home the race remain, 

Prune the ſilk dreſs, and murm'ring eat the gain. 
Vet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 

Whoſe temper betters by the father's ſide; 

Unlike the reſt that double human care, 

Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare : 

Happy the man whom thus his ſtars advance! 

The curſe is gen'ral, but the blefling chance. 
Thus ſung the ſiſters, while the gods admire 

Their beauteous creature, made for man in ite; 

The young Pandora ſhe, whom all contend 

To make too perfect not to gain her end: 

Then bid the winds that fly to breathe the ſpring) 

Return to bear her on a gentle wing; 

Wich wafting airs the winds obſequious blow, 

And land the ſhining vengeance ſafe below. 

A golden coffer in her hand ſhe bore, _ 

(The preſent treach'rous, but the bearer more) 

Twas fraught with pangs; for Jove ordain'd above) 

That gold ſhou'd aid, and pangs attend on love. 

Her gay deſcent the man perceiv'd afar, 

Wond'ring he run to catch the falling ſtar 5 

But ſo ſurpris'd, as none but he can tell, 

Who lov'd fo quickly, and who lov'd ſo well. 

O'er all his veins the wand'ring paſſion burns, 

He calls her nymph, and ev'ry nymph by turns. 

| Her form to lovely Venus he prefers, 


She, proud to rule, yet ſtrangely fram'd to teize 


Shoots ſcornful glances from the bended frown, 
In briſk diſorder trips it up and down, 
Then hums a careleſs tune to lay the ſtorm 
And fits, and bluſhes, ſmiles, and yields in form. 
« Now take what Jove defgn'd (ſhe ſoftly 
ery's) =_ 
6 This box thy portion, and myſelf thy bride: 
Fir'd with the proſpect of the double charms, 
He ſnatch'd the box, and bride, with eager arms, 
Unhappy man! to whom ſo bright ſhe ſhone 
The fatal gift, her tempting ſelf, unknown] 
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Ile winds were ſilent, all the waves aſleep, 
And heav'n was trac'd upon the flatt*ring deep; 
zut whilſt he looks unmindful of a ſtorm, 
And thinks the water wears a ſtable form, 
What dreadful din around his ears ſhall riſe! 
What frowns confuſe his picture of the ikies | 
At firſt the creature man was fram'd alone, 
Lord of himſelf, and all the world his own. 
for him the nymphs in green forſook the woods, 
For him the nymphs in blue forſook the floods, 
In vain the ſatyrs rage, the tritons rave, 
They bore him heroes in the ſecret cave. 
No care deſtroy d, no ſick diſorder prey d, 
No bending age his ſprightly form decay'd, 
No wars were known, no females heard to rage, 
And poets tell us, *twas a golden age. 
When woman came, thoſe ills the box confin'd 
purſt furious out, and poiſon'd aft the wind, 
From point to point, from pole to pole they flew, 
Spread as they went, and in the progreſs grew: 
The nymphs regretting left the mortal race, 
And alt'ring nature wore a fickly face : 
New terms of folly roſe, new ſtates of care; 
New plagues to ſuffer, and to pleaſe the fair! 
The days of whining, and of wild intrigues, 
Commenc'd, or finiſh'd with the breach of leagues 3 
The mean deſigns of well diſſembled love: | 
The ſordid matches never join'd above 
Abroad the labour, and at home the noiſe, 
(Man's double ſuff” rings. for domeſtic joys) 
The curſe of jealouſy 3 expence, and ftrife 3 
Divorce, the public brand, of ſhameful life; 
The rival's ſword 3 the qualm that takes the fair; 
Diſdain for paſſion, paſſion in deſpair | 
Theſe and a thouſand, yet unnam'd we find 
Ah fear the thouſand, yet unnam'd+behind ! 
Thus on Parnaſſus tuneful Heſiod ſung, 
The mountain echo'd, and the valley rung, 
The ſacred groves a fix'd attention ſhow, 
The cryſtal Helicon forbore to flow, 
The ſky grew bright, and (if his verſe be true) 
The muſes came to give the laurel too. 
But what avail'd the verdant prize of wit, 
. If love ſwore vengrance for the tales he writ ? 
Yet fair offended, hear your friend relate 
What heavy judgment prov'd the writer's fate, 
Tho' when it happen'd, no relation clears, 
Tis thought in five, or five and twenty years. 
Where, dark and filent, with a twiſted ſhade 
The neighb'ring woods a native arbour made, 
There oft a tender pair for am'rous play 
Retiring, toy'd the raviſh'd hours away; 
A Locrian youth, the gentle Troilus he, 
A fair Mileſian, kind Evanthe ſhe: 
Bus ſwelling nature in a fatal hour 
etray d the ſecrets of the conſcious bow'rʒ 
The dire diſgrace her brothers count their own, 
knd track her fteps, to make its author known. 
lt chanc'd one evening, ('twas the lover's day) 
cons in brakes the jealous kindred lay; 
On Hefiod wand'ring mus'd along the plain, 
nd fix'd his ſeat where love had fix'd the ſcene: 
A ſtrong ſuſpicion ſtraight poſleſs'd their mind, 
{For poets ever were a gentle kind.) 
ut when Evanthe near the paſſage ſtood, 


klug back a doubtful look. and ſhot the woods 
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«© Now take, (at once they cry) thy due reward, 
And urg'd with erring rage, aſſault the bard. 
His corps the ſea receiv'd. The dolphins bore 
(Twas all the gods would do) the corps to ſhore, 

Methinks I view the dead with pitying eyes, 
And fee the dreams of antient wiſdom riſe; 
I ſee the Muſes round the body cry, 
But hear a Cupid loudly laughing by; 
He wheels his arrow with inſulting hand, 
And thus inſcribes the moral on the ſand, 
« Here Heſiod lies: ye future bards, beware 
Hou far your moral tales incenſe the fair: 
4 Unloy'd, unloving, *twas his fate to bleed; 
«© Without his quiver Cupid caus'd the deed 
« He judg'd this turn of malice juſtly due, 
« And Heſiod dy'd for joys he never knew.“ 
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WIEN thy beauty appears 
In its graces and airs, | 
All bright as an angel new dropt from the ſky 
At diſtance I gaze, and am aw'd by my fears, 
| So ſtrangely you dazzle my eye! 
But when without art, 
Your kind thoughts you impart, 
When your love runs in bluſkes thro? ev'ry vein 3 
| When it darts from your eyes, when it pants in 
your heart, | 
Then I know you're a woman again, 


There's a paſſion and pride 
In our ſex, (ſhe reply'd,) 

And thus (might I gratify both) I wou'd do: 
Still an angel appear to each lover beſide, 
But ſtill be a woman to you. 


—— > u—t 
Ko W 0. 


"HYRSIS, a young and am'rous ſwaing 
Saw two, the beauties of the plain, 
Who both his heart ſubdue : 
Gay Czlia's eyes were dazzling fair, 
Jabina's eaſy ſhaye and air 
With ſofter magick drew. 
He haunts the ſtream, he haunts the grove, 
Lives in a fond romance of love, 
And ſeems for each to dye 
Till each a little ſpiteful grown, 
Sabina Cælia's Shape ran drown, 
* And ſhe Sabina's eye. 
Their enyy made the ſhepherd find 
Thoſe eyes, which love cou'd oaly blind, 
So ſet the lover free; 
No more he haunts the grove or ſtream, 
Or with a true-love-knot and name 
Engraves a wounded tree. 


Ah Czlia!. (ly Sabina cry'd) 


Tho' neither love, we're both deny' d; 
Now to ſupport the ſex's pride, 
6 Let either fix the dart. 
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Poor girl (ſays Cælia) ſay no more; 

For ſhou'd the ſwain but one adore, 

That ſpite which broke his chains before, 
Wou'd break the other's heart. 


— —„— 
e. 


MY days have been ſo wond'rous free, 
The little birds that fly 
With careleſs eaſe from tree to tree, 
Were but as bleſt as I. 
Aſk gliding waters, if a tear 
Of mine increas'd their ſtream | 
Or aſk the flying gales, if e'er 
1 lent one ſigh to them ? 
But now my former days retire, 
And I'm by beauty caught, 
'The tender chains of ſweet deſire 
Are fix'd upon my thought. 
Ye nightingales, ye twiſting pines ! | 
Le ſwains that haunt the grove! | 
Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds ! 
Ye cloſe retreats of love! 
With all of nature, all of art, 
Aſſiſt the dear deſign ; 
O teach a young, unpractis'd heart, 
To make my Nancy mine. 
The very thought of change I hate, 
As much as of deſpair ; 
Nor ever covet to be great, 
Unleſs it be for her. 
*Tis true, the paſſion in my mind 
Is mix'd with ſott diſtreſs; * 
Yet while the fair 1 love is kind, 
J cannot with it leſs. 


——O—_C_ 
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WW HEN ſpring came on with freſh delight, 
To cheer the ſoul, and charm the fight, 
While eaſy breezes, ſofter rain, 
And warmer ſuns ſalute the plain 
- ?*T'was in yonder piny grove, 
That Nature went to meet with Love. 

Green was her robe, and green her wreath, 
Where e'er the trod, *twas green beneath; 
Where eber ſhe turn'd, the pulſes beat 
With new recruits of genial heat ; 

And in her train the birds appear, 
To match for all the coming year. 

Rais'd on a bank, where daiſies grew, 

And vi'lets intermix'd a blue, 

She finds the boy ſhe went to find; 

A thouſand pleaſures wait behind, 
Aſide, a thouſand arrows lye, 

But all unfeather'd wait to fly. | 

When they met, the dame and boy, 
Dancing graces, idle joy, | 


* 


Wanton ſmiles, and airy play, 

Conſpir'd to make the ſcene be gay; 
Love pair'd the birds througb all the grove, 
And Nature bid them ſing to Love, 

Sitting: hopping, flutt' ring, fing, 

And piy their tribute from the wing, 

To fledge the ſhafts that idly lye, 

And yet unfeather d wait to fly. 

"Tis thus, when ſpring renews the blood, 
They meet in ev'ry trembling woud, 

And thrice they make the plumes agree, 
And ev*ry dart they nwunt with three, 

And ev*ry dart can boaſt a kind, 

Which ſuits each proper turn of mind. 
From the tow'ring Eagle's plume 

The gen'rous hearts accept their doom; 
Shot by the peacock's painted eye 

The vain and airy lovers dye: 


For careful dames and frugil men, 


The ſhafts are ſpeckled by the hen. 

The pyes and parrots deck the darts, 

When prattling wins the painting hearts; 

When from the voice the paſſions ſpring, 

The warbling finch affords a wing: 

Together, by the ſparrow flung, 

Down fall the wanton and the young : 

And fledg'd by geeſe the weapons fly, 

When others love they know not why. 
All this (as late I chanc'd to rove) 

I learn'd in yonder waving grove. 

And ſee, fays Love, (who call'd me near) 

How much I deal with Nature here, 

How both ſupport a proper part, 

She gives the feather, I the dart : 

Then ceaſe for ſouls averſe to ſigh, 

If Nature croſs ye, ſo do 1 

My weapon there unfeather'd flies, 

And ſhakes and ſhuffles through the ſkies. 

But if the mutual charms I find 

By which ſhe links you mind to mind, 

They wing my ſbafts, I poize the darts, 

And itrike from both, through both your hearts, 
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GAY Bacchusliking Eſtcourt's wine, 
A noble meal befpoke us ; 
And for the gueſts that were to dine, 
Brought Comus, Love, and Jocus. 
The Ged near Cupid drew his chair, 
Near Comus, Jocus plac'd ; 
For wine makes Love forgot its care, 
And mitth exalts a feaſt. 
The more to pleaſe the ſprightly God, 
Each ſweet engaging grace 
Put on ſome cloaths to come abroad, 
And took a waiter's place. 
Then Cupid nam'd at every glaſs 
A lady of the ſky; _. 
While Bacchus ſwore he'd drink the laſs, 


| And had it bumper high. 


Fat Comus toſt his Brimmers o'er, 
And always got the moſt 3 
ocus took care to fill him more, 


When'er he miſt the toaſt, 
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They call'd and drank at every touch; 
He 611'd, and drank again; 

And if the Gods can take too much, 
»Tis ſaid, they did fo then. 


Gay Bacchus little Cupid ung, 
By reck'ning his deceits 3 
Ana Cupid mock'd his ſtammering tongue; 
With all his ſtagg'ring gaits: 
And Jocus droll'd on Comus' ways, 
And tales without a jeſt; 
While Comus call'd his witty plays 
But waggeries at beſt. 


Such talk ſoon ſet them all at odds; 
And, had I Homer's pen, 

Ta ſing ye, how they drunk like Gods, 
And how they fought like men. 


To part the fray, the graces fly, 
Who make them ſoon agree; 
Nay had the furies ſelves been nigh, 
They ſtill were three to three. 
Bacchus appeas'd, rais'd Cupid up, 
And gave him back his bow; 
But kept ſome darts to ſtir the cup 
Where lack and ſugar flow. 


Jocus took Comus* roſy crown, 
And gayly wore the prize, 

And thrice, in mirth, he puſh'd him down, 
As thrice, he ſtrove to rite. 


Then Cupid ſought the myrtle grove, 
Where Venus did recline 

And Venus cloſe embracing Love, 
They join'd to rail at wine. 

And Comus loudly curſing wit, 
Roll'd off to ſome retreat, 

Where boon companions gravely fit 
In fat unwieldy ſtate. | 


Pacchus and Jocus, till behind, 
tor one freſh glaſs prepare; 

They kiſs, and are exceeding kind, 
And vow to be ſincere. 


Eut part in time, whoever hear 
This our inſtructive ſong 3 

For though ſuch friendſhips may be dear 
They can't continue long. 


A FATRY TALE: 


In the ancient Engliſh Style. 


IN Pritain's iſle and Arthur's days, 
When midnight fairies daunc'd the maze, 
Liv'd Edwin of the green; 
Edwin, 1 wis, a gentle youth, 
Endow'd with courage, ſenſe and truth, 
Tho? badly ſhap'd he been. 


His mountain back mote well be ſaid 
To meaſure heighth againſt his head, 
And lift itſelf above 


— 


* 


4 Yet ſpite of all that nature did 


To make has uncouth form forbid, 
This creature dar' to love. 


He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 

Nor wanted hope to gain the prize, 
Cou'd ladies look within; 

But one Sir Topaz dreſs'd with art, 

And, if a ſhape could win a heart, 
He had a ſhape to win. 


Edwin (if right I read my ſong) 

With ſiighted paſſion pac'd along 
All in the moony light: 

'T was near an old enchanted court, 

Where ſportive fairies made reſort 
To revel out the night. 


His heart was dreary his hope was croſs'd, 
"Twas late, *twas far, the path was loſt 


That reach'd the neighbour-town 
With weary ſteps he quits the ſhades, 


Reſolv'd the ſparkling dome the treads, 
And drops his limbs adown. 


Pat ſcant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 
A trembling rocks the ground xg 
And (well I ween to count aright) 
At once an hundred tapers light 
On all the walls around, 


Now ſounding tongues aſſail his ear, 
Now ſounding feet approachen near, 
And now the ſounds encreaſe: 
And from the corner where he lay 
He ſees a train profuſcly gay 
Come prankling o'er the place. 


But (truſt me gentles I) never yet 
Was dighta maſquing half fo neat, 
Or half ſo-rich befere : 
The country lent the ſweet perfumes, 
The ſea the pearl the ſky the plumes, 
| The town its ſilken ftore, 
Now whilſt he gaz'd, a gallant dreſt 
In flaunting robes above the reſt, 
With awful accent cry'd ; 
What mortal pf a wretched mind, 
Whole fight infect the balmy wind, 
Has here preſum'd to hide ? 


At this the ſwain, whoſe vent'rous ſou! 
No fears of magick art controul, 
Advanc'd in open fight; 
Nor have I cauſe of dread, he fa'd, 
«© Who view, by no preſumption led, 
„ Your revels of the night. 
© Twas grief, for ſcorn of faithful love, 
«© Which made my ſteps unweeting rove, 
« Amid the nightly dew.” 
"Tis well, the gallant crys again, 
We fairies never injure men 
Who dare ro tell us true. 


Exalt thy fove-dejected heart, 
Be mine the-taſk, or e er we part, 
To make thee grief reſigu; 
Now take the pleaſure of thy chaunce, 
Whilſt 1 with Mab my partner daunce; 
Be little Mable Wine, 
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He ſpoke, and all a ſudden there 
Light muſic floats in wanton air: 
The monarch leads the queen : 
The reſt their fairie partners found 
And Mable trimiy tript the ground 
With Edwin of the green. 


The dauncing paſt, the board was laid, 
And ſiker ſuch a feaſt was made 
As heart and lip deſire, 
Withouten hands the diſhes fly, 
The glaſſes with a wiſh come nigh, 
And with a with retire. 


But now to pleaſe the fairie king, 
Full ev'ry deal they laugh and fing, 
And antick feats deviſe ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
And other- ſome tranſmute their ſhape 
In Edwin's wond'ring eyes. 


Till one at laſt that Robin hight, 

(Renown'd for pinching maids by night) 
Has hent bim up aloof; 

And full againſt the beam he flung 

Where by the back tae youth he hung 
To ſprawl unneath the roof. 


From thence, 6 reverſe my charm, he crys, 
& And let it fairly now ſuffice 

£ The gambol has been ſhown.““ 
But Oberon anſwers with a ſmile, 
Content thee Edwin for a while, 

The vantage is thine own, 


Here ended all the phantome-play ; 

They ſmelt the freſh approach of day, 

| And heard a cock to crow 

The whirling wind that bore the crowd: 

Hae clapp'd the door, and whiſtled loud, 
To warn them all to go, 


Then ſcreaming all at once they fly, 
And all at once the tapers dye ; 
Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 
Forlorn his ſtate, and dark the place, 
Was ever wight in ſike a caſe 
Through all the land before, 


But ſuen as Dan Apollo roſe, 
Full jolly creature home he goes, 
He feels his back the leſs ; 
His honeſt tongue and ſteady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind, 
Which made him want ſucceſs, 


With luſty livelyhed he talks, 
He ſeems a dancing as he walks, 
His ſtory ſoon took wind; 
- And beauteous Edith ſees the youth 
Endow'd with courage, ſenſe, and truth, 
1 Without a bunch behind. 


The ftory told, Sir Topax mov'd, 

(The youth of Edith erſt approv'd) 
To ſee the revel ſcene : 

At cloſe of eve he leaves his home, 

And wends to find the ruin'd domg 
All on the gloomy plain. 


As there he hides, it ſo befell, 

The wind came ruſtling down a dell, 
A ſhaking ſeiz'd the wall: 

Up ſpring the tapers as before, 

The Fairies bragly foot the floor, 

And mulick fills the hall. 


But Certes ſorely ſunk with wog 
Sir Topaz ſees the Elphin ſhow, 

His ſpirits in him dye : 

When Oberon crys, „ a man is near, 
«© A mortal paſſion, cleeped fear, 

«© Hangs flagging in the ſky. 
Wich that Sir Topaz, (hapleſs youth !} 
In accents fault'ring ay for ruth 
Intreats them pity graunt 3 

For als he been a miſter wight, 
Betray' d by wand'ring in the night, 
To tread the circled haunt 


I 


|<< Ah loſell vile, at once they roar; 
And little ſkill'd of Fairie lore, 

& 'Thy cauſe to come we know 2 
C Now has thy keſtrell courage fell; 
6 And Fairies, ſince a ly you tell, 
6 Are free to work thee woe." 


Then Will, who bears the wiſpy fire 

To trail the ſwains among the mire, 
The caitive upward flung 3 

There like atortoiſe in a ſhop 

He dangled from the chamber-top, 

: Where whilome Edwin hung, 


The revel now proceed-apace, 

Deffly they friſk it o'er the place, 
| They fit, they drink, and eat; 
The time with frolick mirth beguile, 
And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while 
Till all the rout retreat. 


'By this the ſtars began to wink, 

They ſkriek, they fly, the tapers fink, 

| And down y*drops the knight: 
For never ſpell by Fairie laid 

With ſtrong enchantment bound a glade 
| Beyond the length of night. 


Chill, dark, alone, adreed, he lay, 
Till up the welkin roſe the day, 
Then deem'd the dole was o'er : 
But wot ye well his harder lot? 
Eis ſeely back the bunch has got 
| Which Edwin loſt before. 


This tale a Sybil nurſe ared ; 
She ſoftly ſtrok'd my youngling head, 
And when the tale was done, 
e Thus ſome are born, my ſon (ſhe cries) 
« With baſe impediments to riſe, 
4 And ſome are born with none. 


Rut virtue can itſelf advance 
C To what the fav'rite fools of chance, 
«« By fortune ſeem'd defign'd ; 
„ Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 
© And from itſelf ſhake off the weight 
«© Upon th' unworthy mind. 


C 
THE 
VIGIL OF VENUS. 


Written in the time of Julius Cæſar, 
and by ſome aſcribed to Catullus. 


LET thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 

Let thoſe who always loy'd, now love the more. 
The ſpring, the new, the warbling ſpring appears, 
The youthful ſeaſon of reviving years; 

In ſpring the Loves enkindle mutual heats, 

The feather'd nation chooſe their tuneful mates; 

The trees grow fruitful with deſcending rain 

And dreſt in diff'ring greens adorn the plain, 

She comes; to-morrow beauty's empreſs roves 

Thro' walks that winding run within the groves 3 

She twines the ſhooting myrtles into bow rs, 

And ties their meeting tops with wreaths of flow'rs, 
Then rais'd ſublimely on her eaſy throne 

From Nature's powerful dictates draws her own. 

Let thoſe love now, who never Joy'd before, 
Let thoſe who always loy*d, now love the more. 

Tas on that day which ſaw the teeming flood 
Swell round, impregnate with celeſtial blood 
Wand'ring in circles ſtood the finny crew, 

The midſt was left a void expanſe of blue, 
There parent ocean work'd with having throes, 
And dropping wet the fair Dione roſe. 

Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 

She paints the purple year with vary'd ſhow, 

Tips the green gem, and makes the bloſſom glow, 
due malces the turgid buds receive the breeze, 
Expand to leaves, and ſhake the naked trees. 

When gach'ring damps the miſty nights diffuſe, 
She ſprinkles all the morn with balmy des; 
Bright trembling pearls depend on ev'ry tpray, 
And kept from falling, ſeem to fall away, 

A gloſſy freſhneſs hence the roſe receives, 

Ard bluſhes ſweet through all her ſilken leaves; 
(The drops deſcending through the filent night, 
While ſtars ſerenely roll their golden light,) 
Cloſe *till the morn, her humid veil ſhe holds; 
Then deck'd with virgin pomp the flow'r unfolds. 
Soon wil! the morning bluſh ; Yet maids! prepare, 
In roſy garlands bind your flowing hair, 

"Tis Venus? plant: The blood fair Venus ſhed, 
Oer the gay beauty pour'd immortal red; . 
From Love's ſweet kiſs, a ſweet ambroſial ſmell 
Was taught forever on the leaves to dwell , 

From gems, from flames, from orient rays of light, 
The richeſt luſtre makes her purple bright; 

And the to-morrow weds; the ſporting gale | 

Unties her zone, ſhe burſts the verdant veil; 

Thro? all her ſweets the rifling lover flies, 

And as he breathes, her glowing fires ariſe. 

Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 

Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 

Now fair Dione to the myrtle grove 

Sends the gay nymphs, and ſends her tender love. 

And ſhall they venture ? Is it ſafe to go ? 

White nymphs have hearts, and Cupid wears a bow 
wa ſafely venture, 'tis his mother's will; 

wal unarm'd and vgdgfigning ul, 
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His torch extinct, his quiver uſeleſs hung, 
His arrows idle, and his bow unſtrung. 
And yethe nymphs, beware, his eyes have charms, 
And love that's naked, ſtill is love in arms. 
Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
From Venus bow'r to Delia's lodge repairs 
A virgin train, complete with modeſt airs : 
«© Chaſte Delia! grant our ſuit! or ſhun the 
wood, 
Nor ſtain this ſacred lawn with ſavage blood. 
© Venus, O Delia! if ſhe could perſuade, 


& Wou'd aſk thy prefence, might ſhe aſk a 


maid.“ 
Here cheerful cheirs for three auſpicious nights 
With ſongs prolong the pleaſurable rites : 
Here crouds in meaſures lightly-decent rove, 
Or ſeek by pairs the covert of the grove z 
Where meeting greens for arbours arch above, 
And mingling flowrets ſtrew the ſcenes of love, 
Here dancing Ceres ſhakes the golden ſheaves : 
Here Bacchus revels, deck'd with viny leaves: 
Here wit's enchan:ing God in lawrel crown'd 
Wakes all the raviſh'd hours with filver found. _ 
Ye fields, ye foreſts, own Dione's reign, 

And Delia, huntreſs Delia, ſhun the plain. 
Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
Gay with the bloom of all her opening year, 

The queen at Hybla bids her throne appear; 
And there preſides 3 and there the {av'rite bard 
(Her ſmiling graces) ſhare the great command. 
Now beautecus Hybla! dreſs thy flow'ry beds 
With all the pcide the laviſh ſeaſon ſheds ; 

Now all thy colours, all thy fragrance yield, 
And rival Enna's aromatic field; 

To fill the preſence of the gentle court 


From ev'ry quarter rural nymphs reſort. 


From woods, from mountains, from their humble 
vales, | 

From waters curling with khe wanton gales. 

Pleas'd with the joyful train, the laughing queen 

In circles ſeats them round the bank of green; 


And „ lovely girls, (ſhe whiſpers) guard your 


hearts | 
&« My boy, tho' ſtript of arms, abounds in arts.” 
Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always loy'd, now love the more. 
Let tender graſs in ſhaded alleys ſpread, 
Let early flow'rs erect their painced head, 
To-morrow's glory be to-morrow ſeen, 
That day, old Æther wedded earth in green, 
The vernal father bid the ſpring appear, 
In clouds he coupled to produce the year, 
The ſap deſcending o'er her boſom ran, 
And all the various forts of ſoul began. 
By wheels unknown to fight, by ſecret veins 
Diſtilling life, the fruitful goddeſs reigns 
Through all the lovely realms of native day, 
Through all the circled land, and circling ſea z 
With fertil ſeed ſhe fill'd the pervious earth, 
And ever fix'd the myſtick ways of birth. 
Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always loy'd, now love the more. 
*Twas ſhe the parent, to the Latian ſhore 
Through various dangers Troy's remainder bores 
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She won Lavinia for her warlike ſon, 
And winning her, the Latian empire won. 
She gave to Mars the maid whoſe honour'd womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
Decoy'd by Shows the Sabine Dames ihe led, 
And taught our vig'rous youth the means to wed, 
Hence ſprung the Romans, hence the race divine, 
Thro' which great Cæſar draws his Julian line. 
Let thoſe love new, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
In rural ſeats the ſoul of pleaſure reigns 
Thelife of beauty fills the rural ſcenes 
Ev'n love (if fame the truth of love declarc) 
Drew firſt the breathings of a rural air. 
Some pleaſing meadow pregnant beauty preſt, 
She 15id her infant on its flow'ry breatt, 
From nature's ſweets he ſipp'd the fragrant dew, 
He ſmil'd, he kiſs'd them, and by killing grew. 
Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
Now bulle o'er ſtalks of broom extend their ſides, 
Secure of favour from their lowing brid2s, 
Now ſtately rams their fleecy contorts lead, 
Who bleating follow thro? the wand'ring ſnade. 
And now the goddeſs bids the birds appear, 
Raiſe all their Muſick, and ſalute the year: 


Then deep the ſwain begins, and deep the ſong 0 


Runs o'er the water where he fails along ;. 
While Philomela tunes a treble itrain, | 
And trom the poplar charms the liſt'ning plain, 
We fancy love expreſt at ev'ry note, 

It melts, it warblee, in her liquid throat. 

Of barb' rous Tereus the complains no more, 

But ſings for pleaſure as for grief before. 

And {11 her graces rife, her ajrs extend, 

Ard all is filence *till the Syren end. 

Bow long in coming is my lovely ſpring ? 
And when ſhall I, and when the ſwallow ting ? 
S:ycet Philomela, ceaſe, Or here fit, 
And filent loſe my rapt rous hour of wit: 

Tis gone, the fitretires, the flames decay, 
My tuneful Phoebus flies aver ſe away. 

His own Amycle thus, as ſtories run, 
But once was ſilent, and that once undone, 

Let thoſe love now, who never lov'd before, 
And thoſe who always lov'd, now love the more. 
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Names of the Micr. 


; PSYCARPANX one who plunders gragaries. 
T roxartas, a bread-eater. | | 
Lychomile, a licker of meal, 
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Pternotractas, a bacon- eater. 
Lychopinax, a licker of diſhes. 
Embaſichytios, a creeper into pots, 
Lychenor, a name from licking. 
Troglodytes, one who runs into heles, 
Artophagus, who feeds on bread. 
1 yreglyphus, a checſe ſcooper. 
Pternoglyphus, a bacon ſcooper. 
Pternophagus, a bacon-eater. 
Cniſſodioctes, one who follows the ſteam of 
kitchens. 
Sitophagus, an eater of wheat. 
Meridarpax, one who plunders his ſbare. 


Names of the Fao6s. 


PHYSIGNATHUS, 
- Cheeks. 

Pelus, a name from mud. 

Hydromedute, a ruler in the waters. 

Hypfiboas, a loud bawler. 

Pelion, from mud. 

Seutlæus, called from the beets, 

Polyphonus, a great babbler. 

Lymnocharis, one who loves the lake, 

Crambophagus, a cabbage-cater. 

Ly mnifius, called from the lake. 

Calaminthius, from the herb. 

Hydrocharis, who loves the water. 

Borborocates, who lives in the mud. 

Praſſophagus, an eater of garlic. 

Peluſius, from mud. 

Pelobates, who walks in the dirt. 

Praſſœus, called from garlic. . 

Craugaſides, trom croaking. 


one who ſwells his 
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10 fill my riſing ſong with ſacred fire, 

Ve tuneful nine, ye ſweet celeſtial choir! 
From Helicon's embow'ring height repair; 
Attend my labours, and reward my pray'r. 

The dreadful toils of raging Mars | write, 

The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight; 
How threat*ning mice advanc'd with warlike grace, 
And wag'd dire combats with the croaking race. 
Not louder tumults thook Olympus” tow'rs, 
When earth-born giants dar'd immortal powers. 


Theſe equal acts an equal glory claim, 


And thus the muſe records the tale to fame. 
Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 
And juſt eſcap'd the ftretching claws of death 
A gentle Mouſe, whom cats purſu'd in vain, 
Fled ſwift-of-foot acroſs the neighb'ring plain, 
Hung o'er a brink, his eager thirſt to cool, 
And dipp'd his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool; 
When near a courteous Frog advanc'd his head; 
And from the waters, hoarſe-reſounding, ſaid, 
What art thou, ſtranger? What the line Jou 
boaſt ? 
What chance hath caſt thee panting on out 
coaſt ? 
With ſtricteſt truth let all thy words agree, 
Nor let me find a faithleſs Meuſe in thee, 
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If worthy friendſhip, proffer'd friendſhip take, 
And ent'zing view the pleaſurable lake: 
Range v'er my palace, in my bounty ſhare, 
Ard glad return from hoſpitable fare, 
This ſilver realm extends beneath my ſway. 
And me, their monarch, all its Frogs obey. 
Great Phyſignathus I, fram Peleus' race, 
Legot in fair Hydromede's embrace, 
Where by the nuptial bank that paints his ſide, 
The ſwitt Eridanus delights to glide. 
Thee too, thy form, thy ſtrength, and port pro- 
claim | 
A ſcepter'd King; a fon of martial fame; 
Then trace thy line, and aid my gueſſing eyes. 
Thus ceas'd the Frog, and thus the Mouſe re- 
plies : 
Known to the gods, the men, the birds that 
fi 
Thro' wild expanſes of the midway ſky, 
My name refound 3 and if unknewn to thee, 
The foul of Pſycarpax lives now in me. 
Or brave Troxartas' line, whoſe fleeky down 
In love compreſs'd Lychomile the brown. 
My mother ſhe, and princeſs of the plains 
Wäere-e'er her father Pternotractus reigns. 
Torn where a cabin lifts its airy ſhed, 
With figs, with nuts, with vary'd dainties fed. 
Dut ſince our natures nought in common know, 
From what foundation can a friendſhip grow 8 
Theſe curling waters o'er thy palace roll; 
But man's high food ſupports my princely ſoul. 
Invain the circling loaves attempt to lye 
Conceal'd in flaſkets from my curious eye, 
In vain the tripe that boaſts the whiteſt hue, 
In vain the gilded bacon ſhuns my view, 
In rain the cheeſes, offspring of tbe pale, 
Or honey'd cakes, whygh gods themſelves regale. 
And es in arts I ſhine, in arms ] fights 
Mix'd with the braveſt, and unknown to flight. 
Tho' large to mine, the human form appear, 
Not Man himſelf can ſmite my ſoul with fear. 
Sly to the bed with ſilent ſteps J go, 
Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 
Ard fix indented wounds with dext'rous {kill, 
Leeping he feels, and only . ſeems to feel. 
Yet have ws foes that direful dangers cauſe, 
Crim owls with talons arm'd, and cats with claws, 
And that falſe trap, the den of filent fate, 
Where Death his ambuſh plants around the bait”: 
Ail dreaded theſe, and dreadful o'er the reſt 
The potent warriors of the tabby veſt, 
If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 
And rend our heroes of the nibbling race, 
Eat me, nor ſtalks, nor wat'riſh herbs delight, 
or can the crimſon raddiſh charm my fight, 
The lake reſounding Frogs ſelected fare, 
Which not a Mouſe of any taſte can bear. 
As thus the downy prince his mind expreſs'd, 
His anſwer thus the croaking king addreſs'd, 
Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
nd, ſtranger, we can boaſt of bounteous Jove: 
Ve ſport on water, or we danceon land, 
And born amphibious, food from both command. 
But truſt thyſelf where wonders aſk thy view, 
gp lafely 3 Fhoſe ſgas, I'll bear thee thro? ; 
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Aſcend my ſhoulders, firmly keep thy ſeat, 
And reach my marſhy court, and feaſt in ſtate, 
He ſaid, and bent his back; with nimble 

bound 

Leaps the light mouſe, and claſps his armg 
around, 

Then wond'ring floats, and ſees with glad ſurvey 

The winding banks reſembling ports at fea. 

But when aloft the curling waters rides, 

And wets with azure wave his downy ſides, 

His thoughts grow conſcious of approaching woe, 

His idle tears with vain repentance flow, 

His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 

Thick beats his heart with unaccuſtom'd fears; 

He fighs, and chill'd with danger, longs for ſhore $ 

His tail extended forms a fruitleſs oar, : 

Half-drench'd in liquid death his pray'rs he ſpake, 

And thus temoan'd him from the dreadful lake. 

So paſs'd Europa through the rapid ſea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vent*'rous way; 
With oary feet the Bull triumphant rode, 

And ſate in Crete depos'd his lovely load, 

Ah ſafe at laſt ! may thus the Frog ſupport 

My trembling limbs to reach his ample” court. 
As thus he ſorrows, death ambiguous grows. 

Lo! from the deep a water-hydra roſe 3 

He rolls his ſanguin'd eyes, his boſom heaves, 

And darts with active rage along the waves. 

Confus'd, the monarch ſees his hiſſing foe, 

And dives to ſhun the ſable fates below. 

Forgetful Frog! The friend thy ſhoulders bore, 

Ucſkill'd in ſwimming, floats, remote from thore, 

He graſps with fruitleſs hands to find relief, 

Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with grief; 

Plunging he finks, and ſtruggling mounts again, 

And ſinks, and firives, but ſtrives with fate in 

Vain. 
The weighty moiſture clogs his hairy veſt, | 
And thus the prince his dying rage expreſs'd. 


Nor thou, that fling'it me fluune'ring from thy : 


back, = 

As from hard rocks rebounds the ſhatt*ring wreck, 
Nor thou ſhalt ?ſcape thy due, perfidious King! 
Purſu'd by vengeance on the ſwifteſt wing: 
At land thy ftrength conld never equal mine, 
At ſea to conquer, and by craft, was thine, 
But heav'n has gods, and gods, have ſearching eyes? 
Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great avengers riſe ! 

Thus ſaid, he Sghing gaſp'd, and gaſping dy d. 
His death the young Lychopinax eſpy'd, 
As on the flow'ry bank he paſs'd the day, 
Baſk'd in the beams, and loiter'd life away. 
Loud ſhrieks the Mouſe, his ſhrieks the ſhores re- 

eat, 

The nibbliog nation learn their hero's fate : 
Grief, diſmal grief enſues 3 deep murmurs ſound, . 
And ſhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground. : 
From lodge to lodge the ſacred heralds run, 
To fix their council with the 1ifing fun | 
Where great Troxartas crown'd in glory reigns, 
And winds his length'ning court beneath the plains ; 
Pſycarpax? father, father now no more | 
For poor Pſycarpax lies remote from ſhore 3 
Supine he lies! the ſilent waters ſtand, 
And no kind billow wafts the dead to land | 
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ö BOOK II. 
WHEN roſy- finger d morn had ting'd the 


clouds, 
Around their Monarch- mouſe the nation crouds, 
Slow roſe the ſov'reign, heav'd his anxious breaſt, 
And thus, the council fill'd with rage, addreſs'd. 

For loſt Pſycarpax much my ſoul enqures, 

*Tis mine the private grief, the public, yours. 
Three warlike ſons adorn'd my uuptial bed, 
Three ſons, alas, before the:r father dead |! 
Our eldeſt periſh'd by the rav'ning cat, 

As near my court the prince unheedful ſat. 

Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire arts aſſiſt the trap, the fates decoy, 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant boy 
The laſt, his country's hope, his parent's pride, 
Plung'd in the lake by Phyſignathus, dy'd. 
Rouſe all the war, my friends ! avenge the deed, 
And bleed the monarch, and his nation bleed. 

His words in ev*ry breaſt inſpir'd alarms, 
And careful Mars ſupply'd their hoſt with arms. 
In verdant hulls deſpoil'd of all their beans, 

The buſkin'd warriors ſtalk'd along the plains : 

Quills aptly bound, their bracing corſelet made, 

Fac'd with the plunder of a cat they flay' d-: 

The lamp's round boſs affords their ample ſhield ; 

Large ſhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield; 

And o'er the region, with reflected rays, 

Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze. 

Preadful in arms the marching Mice appear; 

The wond'ring Frogs perceive the tumult near, 

Forſake the waters, thick*ning form a ring, 

And aſk, and hearken, whence the noiſes ſpring. 

When near the croud, diſclos'd to public view, 

The valiant chief Embaſichytros drew: 

The ſacred herald's ſceptre grac'd his hand, 

And thus his words expreſs'd his king's com- 
mand. 5 | 

Ye Frogs! the Mice, with vengeance fir'd, 
advance, | 
And deck'd in armour ſhake the ſhining lance: 

Their hapleſs Prince by Phyſignathus ſlain, 
Extends incumbent on the watry plain. | 
Then arm your hoſt, the doubtful battle try; 
Lead forth thoſe Frogs that have the ſoul to die. 

The chief retires, the crowd the challenge hear, 
And proudly ſwelling, yet perplex'd appear; 
Much they reſent, yet much their monarch blame, 
Wbo riſing, ſpoke to clear his tainted fame. 

O friends, I never forc'd the Meuſe to death, 
Nor ſaw the gaſpings of his lateſt breath. 

He, vain of youth, our art of ſwimming try'd, 
And ventꝰrous, in the lake the wanton dy'd. 

To vengeance now by falſe appearance led, 

They point their anger at my guiltleſs head. 

But wage the riſing war by deep device, 

And turn its fury on the crafty Mice. 

Your king directs the way, my thoughts elate 
With hopes of conqueſt, form deſigns of fate. 
Where high the banks their verdant ſurface leave, 
And the ſteep ſides confine the ſleeping wave, 
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There, near the margin, elad in armour bright, 
Suftain the firſt impetuous ſhocks of fight: 

Then, where the dancing feather joins the creſt, 
Le: each brave Frog his obvious Mouſe arreft ; 


Each ſtrongly graſping, headlong plunge a foe, 


Till countleſs circles whirl the lake below; 
Down fink the Mice in yielding waters drown'd; 
Loud flaſh the waters, and the ſhores reſound: 
The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer'd plain, 
And raiſe their glorious trophies of the ſlain, 

He ſpake no more, his prudent ſcheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeſt hearts. 

Green was the fuit his arming heroes choſe, 
Around their legs the greaves of mallows cloſe, 
Green were the beets about their ſhoulders laid 
And green the colewort, which the target made, 
Form'd of the vary'd ſhells the waters yield, 
Their gloſſy helmets gliſten'd o'er the field: _ 
And tap'ring ſea-reeds for the poliſh'd ſpear, 
With upright order pierc'd the ambient air. 

Thus dreſs'd for war, they take th' appointed height, 
Poize the long arms, and urge the promis'd fight. 
But now, where Jove's irradiate ſpires ariſe, 

With ſtars ſurrounded in ethereal ſkies, 

(A ſolemn council call'd) the brazen gates 

Unbar ; the Gods aſſume their golden ſeats: 

The fire ſuperior leans and points to ſhow 

What wond'rous combats mortals wage below: 

How ſtrong, how large, the num'rous heroes ſtride! 

What length of lance they ſhake with warlike pride! 

What eager fire, their rapid march reveals! 

So fierce Centaurus ravag'd o'er the dales ; 

And ſo confirm'd, the daring Titans roſe, 

Heap'd hills on hills, and bade the Gods be foes. 
This ſeen, the pow'r his ſacred viſage rears, 

He caſts a pitying ſmile on worldly cares, 

And aſks what heav'nly guardians take the liſt, 

Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs aſſiſt? 
Then thus to Pallas. If my daughter's mind 

Have join'd the Mice, why ſtays ſhe ſtill behind; 

Drawn forth by ſav'ry ſtreams they wind their way, 

And ſure attendance round thine altar pay, 

Where while the victims gratify their taſte, 

They ſport to pleaſe the goddeſs of the feaſt. 
Thus ſpake the ruler of the ſpacious ſkies, 

But thus, reſolv'd the biue- ey d maid replies. 

In vain, my father! all their dangers plead, 

To ſuch thy Pallas never grants her aid. 

My flow'ry wreaths they petulantly ſpoil, 

And rob my cryſtal lamps of feeding oil. 

(Ins following ills) but what afflits me more, 

My veil, that idle race profanely tore. a 

The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 

Relentleſs wretches ! all the work was mine 

Along the loom the purple warp I ſpread, _ 

Caſt the light ſhoot, and croſs'd the filver thread; 

In this their teeth a thouſand breaches tear, 

The thouſand breaches ſkilful hands repair, : 

For which vile earthly duns thy daughter grieve, 

(The gods, that uſe no coin, have none to give. 

And learning's goddeſs never leſs can owe, 

Neglected learning gains no wealth below.) 

Nor let the Frogs to win my ſuccour ſue, 

Thoſe clam'rous fools have loſt my favour too. 

For late, when all the conflict ceas'd at night, 

When my ſtretch'd finews work'd, with eager 
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When ſpent with glorious toil, I left the field, 
And ſunk for ſſumber on my ſwelling ſhield, 
Lo! from the deep, repelling ſweet repoſe, 
With noiſy croakings half the nation roſe, 
Devoid of reſt, with aching brows I lay, 
fill cocks proclaim'd the crimſon dawn of day. 
Let all, like me, from either hoſt forbear, 
Nor tempt the flying futies of the ſpear ; 
Let heav'nly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Adorn the conqueſt of a meaner foe. 
Some daring Mouſe may meet the wond'rous odds, 
Tho? gods oppoſe, and brave the wounded gods. 
O'er gilded clouds reclin'd, the danger view, 
And be the wars of mortals ſcenes for you. 

So mov'd the blue-ey d Queen; her words per- 

ſuade, 

Great Jove aſſented, and the reſt obey*d. 


OS 


HOWE ÞT*s 
BATTLE or TRA FROGS, &c. 
1 R mw 


OW front to front the marching armies ſhine, 
Halt ere they meet, and form the length'ning 
line: e 
The chiefs conſpicuous ſeen and heard afar, 


Cive the loud ſignal to the ruſhing war; + 


Their dreadful trumpets deep-mouth'd. hornets 
ſound, : 
The ſounded charge remurmurs o'er the ground, 
Ev'n Jove proclaims a field of horror nigh, 
And rolls low thunder thro? the troubled ſky. 
Firſt to the fight the large Hypſiboas flew, 
And brave Lychenor- with. a javelin flew. 
The luckleſs warrior fill'd with gen'rous flame, 
Stood foremoſt glitt'ring in the poſt of fame; 
When in his liver ſtruck, the javelin hung; 
The Mouſe fell thund' ring, and the target rung; 
Prone to the ground he ſinſcs his cloſing eye, 
And ſoil'd in duſt his lovely treſſes lie. 
A ſpear at Pelion Troglodites caſt, 
e miſſive ſpear within the boſom paſt; 
Death's fable ſhades the fainting Frog ſurround, 
And life's red tide runs ebbing from the wound, 
Embaſichytros felt Seutlæusꝰ dart 
Transfix and quiver in his panting heart; 
Bat great Artophagus aveng'd the ſlain, 
And dig Seutlæus tumbling loads the plain, 
And Polyphonus dies, a Frog renown'd, 
For boaſtful ſpeech and turbulence of ſound, 
Deep thro? the belly pier='d, ſupine he hy, - 
And breath'd his foul againſt the face of day. 
The ſtrong Lymnocharis, who view'd wich ire, 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire 3 | 
And fiercely flung where Troglodites ſought, 
ich heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 
* warrior vers'd in arts, of ſure retreat, 
7 arts in vain elude impending fate ;) 
all on his finewy neck the fragment fell, 
tal v'er his eye-lids clouds eternal dwell. 
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Lychenor (ſecond of the glorious name) : 
-Striding advanc'd, and took no wand'ring aim 
Thro' all the Frog the ſhining jav'lin flies, 


{ And near the vanquiſh'd Mouſe the victor dies. 


The dreadful ſtroke Crambophagus affrights, 
Lonz bred to banquets, leſs inur'd to fights, 
Heedleis he runs, and ftumbles o'er the ſteep, 
And wildly floundring flathes up the deep; 
Lychenor fbllowing with a downward blow, 
Reach'd in the lake his unrecover'd foe ; 
Gaſping he rolls, a purple ſtream of blood 
Diſtains the ſurface of the ſilver flood 
Thro? the wide wound the ruſhing entrails throng, 
And flow the breathleſs carcaſs floats along. 

Lymnifius good Tyrogl yphus affails, 

Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, 
Loſt to the milky fares and rural ſeat, 
He came to periſh on the bank of fate. 

The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, 
Which tender Calaminthius ſhuns by flight, 
Drops the green target, ſpringing quits the foe, 
Glides thro*-the lake, and ſafely dives below. 


But dire Prernophagus divides his way 


Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful day. 
No nibbling Prince excell'd in fiere neſs more, 

His parents fed him on the ſavage boar; 

But where his lance the field with blood imbru'd, 


| Swift as he mov'd, Hydrocharis purſu'd, 


"Till fall'n in death he lies, a ſhatt'ring ſtone 

Sounds on the neck, and cruthes all the bone, 

| His blood pollutes the verdure of the plain, 

And from his noſtrils burſts the guſhing brain. 
Lychopinax with Borbocætes fights, 

A blameleſs Frog whom humbler life delights ; 

The fatal jav'lin unrelenting flies, 

And darkneſs ſeals the gentle croaker's eyes. 
Incens'd Prafſophagus with fprightly bound 

Bears Cniſſiodortes off the rifing ground, 


Then drags him o'er the lake depriv'd of breath, 


And downward plunging, finks his foul to death. 

But now. the great Pſycarpax ſhines afar, | 

(Scarce he ſo great whoſe loſs provok'd the war) 

Swift to revenge his fatal jav'lin fled, 

And thro” the liver truck Peluſius dead 

His freckled corpſe before the victor fell, 

His foul indigrfant ſought the ſhades of hell. 
This ſaw Pelobates, and from the flood 

Heav'd with both hands a monſtrous maſs of 

mud, | 

The cloud obſcene o'er all the hero flies, 

Diſhonours his brown face, and blots his eyes. 

Enrag'd, and wildly ſputt' ring, from the ſhore 

A ſtone immenſe of ſize the warrior bore, 

A load for tab'ring earth (whoſe bulk to raiſe, 

Aſks ten degen'rate Mice of modern days.) 

Full on the leg arrives the cruſhing wound; 

The Frog ſupportieſs, writhes upon the ground. 
Thus flalh'd, the victor wars with. matchleſs 

force, 

Till loud Craugaſides arreſts his courſe, | 

Hoarſe-croaking threats precede ! wit fatal ſpeed 

Deep thro? the belly run the pointed reed, 

Then ſtrongly tugg'd, return'd imbru'd with gore, 

And on the pile his reeking entrailz bore. 
The lame Sitophagus oppreſs'd with. pain, 


Creeps from the deſp' rate dangers of the plain; 
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And where the ditches rifing weeds ſupply, 
To ſpread their lowly ſhades beneath the ſky, 
There lurks the filent Mouſe reliev'd from heat, 
And ſafe embowr'd, avoids the chance of fate. 
But here Trexartas, Phyſignathus there, 
Whirl the dire furies of the pointed ſpear; 
But where the foot around its ankle plies, 
Troxartas wounds, -and Phyſignathus flies, 
Halts to the pool, a ſafe retreat to find, 
And trails a dangling length of leg behind, 
The Mouſe ſtill urges, ill the Frog retires, 
wand half in anguiſh of the flight expires. 
Then pious ardor young Praſſæus brings, 
Betwixt the fortunes of contending kings : 
Lank, harmleſs Frog ! with forces hardly grown, 
He darts the reed in combats not his own, 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartas' ſhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 
Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reſt appears 
A gallant prince, that far tranſcends his years, 
Pride of his fire, and glory of his houſe, 
And more a Mars in combat than a Mouſe : 
His action bold, robuſt his ample frame, 
And Meridarpax his reſounding name. | 
The warrior ſingled from the fighting crowd, 
Boaſts the dire honours of his arm aloud ; 
Then ſtrutting near the lake, with looks elate, 
To all its nations threats approaching fate. 
And ſuch his ſtrength, the ſilver lake around 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground. 
But pow'rful Jove, who ſhews no leſs his grace 
To Frogs that periſh, than to human race, 
Felt ſoft compaſſion riſing in his ſoul, 
And ſhosk his ſacred head, that ſhook the pole, 
Then thus to all the gazing pow'rs began 


'The fire of Gods, and Frogs, and Mice, and Man. : 
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The bolt diſcharg'd inwrap'd with lightning flies, 
And rends its flaming paſſage thro? the ſkies, 
Then earth's inhabitants, the nibblers ſhake, 
And Frogs, the dwellers in the waters, quake: 
Yet it'll the Mice advance their dread deſign, 
And the laſt danger threats the croaking line, 
Till Jove; that inly mourn'd the lofs they bore, 
With ſtrange alitants ſill'd the frighted ſhore, + 
Pour'd from the neighb'ring ftrand, deform'd tg 
view, x 
They march, a ſudden unexpected crew ! 
Strong ſuits of armour round their bodies cloſe, 


In wheeling marches turn'd oblique they go; 
With harpy claws their limbs divide below; 
Fell ſheers the paſſage to their mouth command, 
From out the fleſh their bones by nature ſtand ; 
Broad ſpread their backs, their ſhining ſhoulders riſe; 
Unnumber'd joints diſtort their lengthen'd thighs ; 
With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac'd ; 
Their round black eye-balls in their boſom plac'd; 
On eight long feet the wond'rous warriors tread, 
And cither end alike ſupplies a head, 
Theſe, mortal wits to call the Crabs, agree, 
The Gods have other names for things than we. 
Now where the jointures from their loins depend, 
The heroes tails with ſev'ring graſps they rend. 
Here, ſhort of feet, depriv'd the pow'r to fly, 


|| There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 


Wrench'd from their holds, and ſcatter'd all around, 
The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground. 
Helplefs amazement, fear purſuing fear, 
And mad confuſion thro? their hoſt appear: 
Ober the wild waſte with headlong flight they go, 
Or creep conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 

But down Olympus to the weſtern ſeas, 


What ſeas of blood I view! what worlds of ſlain} z Far-ſhooting Phebus drove with fainter rays; 


An Iliad rifing from a day's campaign ! 
How fierce his jav'lin o'er the trembling l ae 
The black- furr'd hero Meridarpax ſhakes ! 


Unleſs fame favring deity deſcend, 


Soon will the Frogs loquacious empire end. 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly, 
And make her /Egis blaze before his eye: 
While Mars refulgent, on his rattling car, 
Arreſts his raging rival of the war. 

He ceas'd, reclining with attentive head, 
When thus the glorious god of combats ſaid : 
Nor Pallas, Jove ! tho' Pallas take the field, 
With all the terrors of her hifling ſhield, 

Nor Mars himſelf, tho* Mars in armour bright 
Aſcend his car, and wheel amidſt the fight; 

Not theſe can drive the deſp'rate Mouſe afar, : 

Or change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 

Let all go forth, all Heav'n in arms ariſe, 

Or launch thy own red thunder from the ſkies, 
Such ardent bolts as flew that wondrous day, 

When heaps of Titans mix'd with mountains lay, 
When all the giant-race enormous fell, | 
And huge Encels ſus was hurl'd to hell. 

Twas thus th* armipotent advis'd the gods, 
When from his throne the cloud - compeller nods, 
Deep length'ning thunders run from pole to pole; 
Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. 
hen ſwift be whirls the brandiſh'd bolt around, 
Aud headlong darts it at the diſtaat ground, 4 


And a whole war (fo Jove ordain'd) begun, 
Was fought, and ccas'd, in one revolving ſun, 
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1 þ O praiſe, yet ſtill with due reſpect to praiſe, 
A bard triumphant in immortal bays, 

The learn'd to ſhew, the ſenſible commend, 

Yet ſtill preſerve the province of the friend, 

What life, what vizour, muſt the lines require ? 

What mufick tune them? what affection fire? 
O might thy genius in my boſom ſhine! 

Thou ſhouldſt not fail of numbers worthy thine, 

The brighteſt antients might at once agree 

To ſing within my lays, and ſing of thee. 

Horace himſelf would own thou doſt excel, 
In candid arts to play the critic well. 

Ovid himſelf might with to ſing the dame 
Whom Windſor- foreſt ſees a gliding ſtream, 
On filver feet, with annual ofier crown'd, 
She runs for ever thro? poetic ground. 

How flame the glories of Belinda's hairy 
Made by the muſe the envy of the fair; 
Leſs ſhone the treſſes Egypt's princeſs worey 
| Which ſweet Callimachus ſo ſung before. 

1 
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Which, like thick anvils, blunt the force of blos; 


Here 
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Here courtly trifles ſet the world at odds, 

Nellzs war with Beaux, and Whims deſcend for 
: Gods, 

The new machines in names of ridicule, 

ck the grave phrenzy of the chymic fool. 

put know, ye fair, a point conceal'd with art, 

The Sylphs and Gnomes are but a woman's he art: 

ie Graces ſtand in fight 3 a Satyr train 

Peep o'er their heads, and laugh behind the ſcene, 
In Fame's fair, temple, o'er the boldeſt wits 

Inſhrin'd on high the ſacred Virgil fits, 

And fits in meaſures, ſuch as Virgil's muſe, 

To place thee near him might be fond to chooſe. 

How might he tune th? alternate reed with thee, 

Perhaps a Strephon thou, a Daphnis he, 

While ſome old Damon o'er the vulgar wiſe 

Thinks he deſerves, and thou deſerv'ſt the prize. 

Rapt with the thought my fancy ſeeks the plains, 

And turns me ſhepherd while I hear the ſtrains, 

Indulgent nurſe of every tender gale, g 

Parent of flowrets, old Arcadia, hail! 

Heile in the cool my limbs at eaſe I ſpread, 

Here let thy poplars whiſper o'er my head, 

Still fide thy waters ſoft among the trees; 

Thy aſpins quiver in a breathing breeze, 

Smile all thy vallies in eternal ſpring, 

Be huſh'd, ye winds! while Pope and Virgil ſing. 
In Engliſh lays, and all ſublimely great, 

Thy Homer warms with all his antient heat, 

He ſhines in council, thunders in the fight, 

And flames with ev'ry ſenſe of great delight, 

Long has that poet reign'd, and long unknown, 

Like monarchs ſparkling on a diſtant throne 

In all the majeſty of Greek retir'd, 

Himſelf unknown, his mighty name admir'd, 

His language failing, wrapt him round with night, 

Thine rais'd by thee, recalls the work to light. 


So wealthy mines, that ages long before 


Fed the large realms around with golden ore, 
When choak'd by ſinking banks, no more appear, 
And ſhepherds only ſay, The mines were here: 
Shou'd ſome rich youth (if nature warm his heart, 
And all his projects ſtand inform'd with art) 

Here clear the caves, there ope the leading vein; 
The mines detected flame with gold again. 
How vaſt, how copious are thy new deligns ! 
How ev*ry muſic varies in thy lines! 
Still as I read, I feel my boſom beat, 
And rife in raptures by another's heat. 
Thus in the wood, when ſummer dreſ;*3 the 
days, 
When Windfor lent us tuneful hours of eaſe, 
Our ears the lark, the thruſh, the turtle bleſt, 


i And Philomela ſweeteſt o'er the reſt : 


The ſhades reſound with ſong O ſoftly tread ; 
While a whole ſeaſon warbles round my head. 

This to my friend—and when a friend inipires, 
My ſilent harp its maſter's hand requires, 


ſound, : | 
For fortune plac'd me in unfertile ground; 
Far from the joys that with my ſoul agree, 


From wit, from learning, — far, oh far from 


thee ! 


Here moſs-grown trees expand the ſmalleſt leaf, 


Here half an acre's corn is half a ſheaf, 
| Here hills with naked heads the tempeſt meet, 


: Rocks at their fide, and torrents at their feet, 


? 


Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 


| Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. 


Yet here content can dwell, and learned eaſe, 
A friend delight me, and an author pleaſe ; | 
Ev'n her I fing, while Pope ſupplies the theme, 
Shew my own love, tho? not increate dis fame. 
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AND now unveil'd, the toil et ſtands diſplay'd, 
Lach filver vaſe in myſtic order laid, ; 


! Firft, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores 


With bead uncover'd, the coſmetic pow'rs. . _, 
Abeav'nly image in the glaſs appears 
To that the bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears 3 
Thi interior prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 
remoling begins the ſacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 
The various off rings of the world appear; 

dom each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddeſs with the glittering ſpoil. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 

ransform'd to combs, the ſpeckled, and the 

white, 
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| A TRANSLATION or PART or THE FinsT 
CANTO or Txt RAPE os TRE LOCK 
INTO LEONINE VERSE, AFTER THE MAN 
NER OF THE ANTIENT MONKS. 


BT nunc dilectum ſpeculum, pro more retectum, 
Emicat in mensà, quæ ſplendet pyxide densã: 

Tum primum lympha ſe purgat candida nympha; 

e tine menda, cœleſtis imago videnda, 

Nuda caput, bellos retinet, regit, implet, ocellos. 


A ö 
4 Hac ſtupet explorans, ſeu cultus numen adorans. 


Inferior claram Pythoniſſa apparet ad aram, 
Fertque tibi caute, dicatque ſuperbia ! lauts, 
Dona veauſtaz oris, quæ cunctis, plena laboris, 
Excerpt explorat, dominamque deamque decorat. 
Pyxide devota, ſe pandit hie India tota, 

Et tota ex iſtã tranſpirat Arabia ciſta 3 + 

Teſtudo hic flectit, dum ſe mea Leſbia peRit z 
Atque ele has lentè, te pectit Leſbia dente; 

Hurc maculis noris, nive1 Jacet ille coloris. 

Hic jacet et mundè, mundus muliebris abundè; 


Spinula reſplendens æris longo ordine pendens, 
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Shakes of the duſt, and makes theſe rocks re- 
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Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux, 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, ' 

And keener lightnings quieken in her eyes. 
The buſy Sylphs ſurround her darling care ; 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair. 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others plait the gown, 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own, 


HEALTH. Ax ECLOGUE., 


Now early ſhepherds o'er the meadows paſs, | 
And print long foot- ſteps in the glittering graſs, ; 
The cows neglectful of their paſture ftand, 
By turns obſequious to the milker's hand. 
When Damon ſoftly trod the ſhaven lawn, 
Damon a youth from city cares withdrawn 
Long was the pleaſing walk he wander'd thro', 
A cover'd arbour clos'd the diſtan» view; 
There 9 the youth, and while the feather'd 
ron 
Raiſe their wild muſic, thus contrives a ſong. | 
Here wafted o'er by mild Eteſian air, 
Thou country Goddeſs, beauteous Health] repair; 
Here let my breaſt, thro' quiv'ring trees, inhale 
Thy roſy bleſſings with the morning gale. 
What are the fields, or flow*rs, or all I ſee ? 
Ab ] taiteleſs all, if not enjoy'd with thee, 
Joy to my ſoul! I feel the Goddeſs nigh, 
The face of nature cheers as well as I; 
O'er the flat green refreſhing breezes run, 
The ſmiling daifies blow beneath the ſun, 
'The brooks run purling down with filver waves, 
The planted lanes rejoice with dancing leaves, 
'The chirping birds from all the compaſs rove, 
To tempt the tuneful echoes of the grove: 
High ſunny ſummits, deeply ſhaded dales, 
Thick moſſy banks, and flow'ry winding vales, 
With various proſpects gratify the fight, | 
And ſcatter fix*d attention in delight. 
Come, country Goddeſs, come, nor thou ſuffice, 
But bring thy mountain-ſitter, Exerciſe. 
Call'd by thy lovely voice, ſhe turns her pace, 
Her winding horn proclaims the finiſh'd chace; 
She mounts the rocks, ſhe ſkims the level plain, 
Dogs, hawks, and horſes, crowd her early train; 
Her hardy face repels the tanning wind, 
And lines and methes looſely float behind. 
All theſe as means of toil the feeble ſee, 
But theſe are helps to pleaſure join'd with thee, 
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Pulvis ſuavis odore, & epiſtola ſuavis amore. 
Induit arma ergo, Veneris pulcherrima virgo ; 
Pulchrior in præſens tempus de tempore ereſcens; 
Jam reparat riſus, jam ſurgit gratia visus, 

Jam promit cultu, mirac'la latentia vultu. 
Pigmina jam miſcet, quo plus ſua purpura gliſcet, 
Et geminans bellis ſplendet magne fulgor ocellis. 
Stant Lemures muti, nymph intentique ſaluti, 
Hic figit zonam, capiti locat ille coronam, 

Hæc manicis formam, plicis dat & altera normam ; 
Et tibi vel Betty, tibi vel nitidifſima Letty 
Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum, 


U 
* 


Let Sloth lye ſoftning 'till high noon in donn; 

Or lolling fan her in the ſultry town, c 

U nnerv'd with reſt; and turn her own diſeaſe, 

Or foſter others in luxurious eaſe: 

mount the courſer, call the deep-mouth'd hounds, 

The fox unkennel'd flies to covert grounds; 

[ lead where ſtags thro' tangled thickets tread, 

And ſhake the ſaplings with their branching head; 

I make the falcons wing their airy way, 

And ſoar to ſeize, or ſtooping ftrike their prey; 

To ſnare the fiſh I fix the luring baitz, 

To wound the fowl I load the gun with fate. 

"Tis thus"thro? change of exerciſe J range, 

And ſtrength and pleaſure riſe from every change, 

- Here beauteous Health for all the year remain, 

When the next comes, I'll charm chee thus again, 
Oh come, thou Goddeſs of my rural ſong, 

And bring thy daughter, calm Content, along, 

Dame of the ruddy cheek and laughing eye, 

From whoſe bright preſence clouds of ſorrow 
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For her I mow my walks, I plat my bowers; 
Clip my low hedges, and ſupport my flowers 3 
To welcome her, this ſummer ſeat I dreſt, 

And here I court her when ſhe comes to reſt ; 
When ſhe from exerciſe to learned eaſe 

Shall change again, and teach the change 

| pleaſe. 
Now friends cenverſing my ſoft hours refine, 

And Tully's Tuſculum revives in mine : 

Now to grave books I bid the mind retreat, 
And ſuch as make me rather good than great. 
Or o'er the works of eafy Fancy rove, 

Where flutes and innocence amuſe the grove: 

The native bard thar on Sicilian plains 

Firſt ſung the lowly manners of the ſwainsz 

Or Maro's muſe that in the faireſt light 

Paints rural proſpects and the charms of fight; 

| Theſe ſoft amuſements bring content along, 

And fancy, void of ſorrow, turns to ſong, | 
Here beauteous Health for all the year remain, 
When the next comes, I'll charm thee thus 


* 


Ria 


again. | 
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Tur FLIES. An EC LOG VUE. 


WHEN in the river cows for coolneſs ſtand, 
And ſheep for breezes ſeek the lofty land, 

A youth, whom ZEſop taught that ev'ry tree, 

Each bird, and inſect ſpoke as well as he, 

Walk'd calmly muſing in a ſhaded way, 

Where flow'ring hawthorn broke the ſunny ray, 

And thus inſtructs his moral pen to draw 

A ſcene that obvious in the field he ſaw. 

Near a low ditch, where ſhallow waters meet, 
Which never learn'd to glide with liquid feet, 
Whoſe Naiads never prattle as they play, 

But ſcreen'd with hedges ſlumber out the day; 
There ſtands a flender fern's aſpiring ſhade, 

Whoſe anſw'ring branches regularly laid 

Put forth their anſw*ring boughs, and proudly riſe 
Three ſtories upward, in the nether ſkies. 

For thelter here, to ſhun the noon-day heat, 

An airy nation of the Flies retreat; 

Some in ſoft air their filken pinions ply, 

And ſome from bough to bough delighted fly, 
Some riſe, and circling light to perch again 
A pleafing murmur hums along the plain. 

So, when a ſtage invites to pageant ſhows, 

If great and ſmall are like) appear the Beaux, 

In boxes ſome with ſpruce pretenſion ſit, 

Some change from ſeat to ſeat within the pit, 

Some roam the ſcenes, or turning ceaſe to roam; 

Preluding muſie fills the lofty dome. 

When thus a Fly (if what a Fly can ſay 
Deſerves attention) raiſed the rural lay. 

Where late Amyntor made a nymph a bride, 

Joyful I flew by young Favonia's fide, 

Who, mindleſs of the feaſting, went to ſip 

The balmy pleaſure of the ſhepherd's lip. 

I fawthe wanton, where I toop'd to ſup, 

And half reſolv'd to drown me in the cup; 

Till bruſh'd by careleſs hands, ſhe ſoar'd above: 

Ceaſe, beauty, ceaſe to vex a tender love. 

Thus ends the youth, the buzzing meadow rung, 

And thus the rival of his muſic ſung. 

When ſuns by thouſands ſhone on orbs of dew, 

1 watted ſoft with Zephyretta flew 3 

dau the clean pail, and ſought the milky chear, 

While little Daphne ſeiz*d my roving dear. 

Wretch that I was! I might have warn'd the dame, 

Yet ſat indulging as the danger came, 

But the king huntreſs left her free to ſoar : 

An! guard, ye lovers, guard a miſtreſs more. 
Thus from the fern, whoſe high projecting arms, 
le fleeting nation bent with duſky ſwarms, 

The ſwains their love in eaſy muſic breathe, 

en tongues and tumults ſtun the fields beneath. 

ants in teams come dark?ning all the road, 
dome call to march, and ſome to lift the load ; 

They ſtrain, they labour with inceflant pains, 

Preſg'd by the cumb'rous weight of fingle grains. 

The Flies truck ſilent gaze with wonder down: 

The buſy burghers reach their earthy town; 

p ere lay the burthens of a wint'ry ſtore, 
ad thence unweary'd part in ſearch of more. 

et one grave ſage a moments ſpace attends, 

"I the ſmall cities loftieſt point aſcends, 

bes the ſmall dew that trickles down his face, 

s thus harangues then with the graveſt graces 
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Ye fouliſh nurſlings of the ſummer air, 
Theſe gentle tunes and whining ſongs forbear; 
Your trees and whiſp'ring breeze, your grove and 

love, | 

Your Cupid's quiver, and his mother's dove, 
Let bards to buſineſs bend their vig*rous wing, 
And fing but ſeldom, if they love to fing : 

Elſe, when the flow'rets of the ſeaſon fail, 

And this your ferny ſhade forſakes the vale, 

Tho? one would fave ye, not one grain of wheat, 
Should pay ſuch ſongſters idling at my gate. 

He ceas'd : the Flies, incorrigibly vain, 

Heard the May'r's ſpeech, and fell to ſing again. 


AN 
To an ord BEAUTY. 


JN vain, poor nymph, to pleaſe our youthful fight, 
You ſleep in cream and frontlets all the night, 

Your face with patches ſoil, with paint repair, 

Dreſs with'gay gowns, and ſhade-with foreign hair. 

If truth in ſpight of manners muſt be told, 

Why really fifty -five is ſomething old. | 

Once you were young; or one, whoſe life's fo long 

She might have born my mother, tells me wrong. 

And once (fince envy's dead before you die), 

The women own, you play'd a ſparkling eye, 

Taught the light foot a modiſh little trip, 

And pouted with the prettieſt purple lip; 

To fome new charmer are the roſes fled, 

Which blew, to damaſk all thy cheek with red 

Youth calls the graces there to fix their reign, 

And airs by thouſands fill their eaſy train. 

So parting ſummer bids her flow'ry prime 

Attend the ſun to dreſs ſome foreign clime ; 

While withering ſeaſons in ſucceſſion, here, 

Strip the gay gardens, and deform the year, 

But thou (fince nature bids) the world reſign, 

"Tis now thy daughter's daughter's time to ſhine. 

With more addreſs, - (or ſuch as pleaſes more) 


She runs her female exerciſes o'er, 


Unfurls or cloſes, raps or turns the fan, 

And ſmiles, or bluſhes at the creature man. 

With quicker life, as gilded coaches paſs, 

In fideling courteſy ſhe drops the glaſs. 

With better ſtrength, on viſit-days ſhe bears 

To mount her fifty flights of ample ſtairs. 

Her mien, her ſhape, her temper, eyes and tongue, 
Are ſure to conquer,—for the rogue is young; 


And all that's madly wild, or oddly gay, 


We call it only pretty Fanny's way. 

Let _ that makes you homely, make you 
age, 

The ſphere of wiſdom is the ſphere of age. 

"Tis true, when beauty dawns with early fire, 

And hears the flatt' ring tongues of ſoft deſire, 

If not from virtue, from its graveſt ways, 


The ſoul with pleaſing avocation ſtrays. 
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But beauty gone, *tis eaſier to be wiſe; 

As harpers better, by the loſs of eyes. 

Henceforth retire, reduce your roving airs, 

Haunt leſs the plays, and more the public prayers, 
Reject the Mechlin head, and gold brocade, 
Go pray, in ſober Norwich crape array'd. 

Thy pendant diamonds let thy Fanny take, a 
(Their trembling luſtre ſhews how much you ſhake) 
Or bid her wear thy necklace row'd with pearl, 
You'll find your Fanny an obedient girl. 

So for the reſt, with leſs encumbrance hung, 
You walk thro' life, unmingled with the young,; 
And view the ſhade and ſubſtance as you paſs, 
With joint endeavour triging at the glaſs, 

Or folly dreſt, and rambling all her days, 

To mect her counterpart, and grow by praiſes ' 
Yet ſtill ſedate yourſelf, and gravely plain, 

You neither fret, nor envy at the vain. 

*T'was thus (if man with woraan we compare) 
The wiſe Athenian croſs'd a glitt'ring fair, 
Unmov'd by tongues and fights, he walk'd the 

place, 
Thro' tape, toys, tinſel, gimp, perfume, and lace ; 
Then bends from Mars's hill his awful eyes, 
And What a world I never want?” he cries; 
But cries unheard: for folly will be free. 
So part the buzzing gaudy crowd, and he: 
As careleis he for them, as they for him; 
He wrapt in Wiſdom, and they whirl, d by Whim. 


— 
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COME hither, boy, we'll hunt to-day 
The Book-worm, rav*ning beaſt of prey, 

Produc'd by parent Earth, at odds 

(As fame reports it) with the Gods. 

Him frantic hunger wildly drives 

Azainft a thouſar,d authors lives: 

Thro' all the fields of wit he flies; 
Preadful his head with cluſt'ring eyes, 
With horns without, and tuſks within, 
And ſcales to ſerve him for a ſkin. 
Obſerve him nearly, left he climb 

Jo wound the bards of antient time, 

Or down the vale of fancy go 

Jo tear ſome modern wretch below: 

On ev*ry corner fix thine eye, 

. Or ten to one he ſlips thee by. 

See where his teeth a paſſage eat: 
We'll rouſe him from the deep retreat. 
But who the ſhelter's forc'd to give, 
*Tis ſacred Virgil as I live! 

From leaf to leaf, from ſong to ſong, 
He draws the tadpole form along, 

ie mounts the gilded edge before, 
He's up, he ſcuds the cover o'er, 

ie turns, he doubles, there he paſt, 
And here we have him, caught at laſt, 

Infatiate brute, whoſe teeth abuſe 
Ihe ſweeteſt ſervants of the Muſe, 
(Nay never offer to deny, 


twok thee in the fact to fly.) 
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His roſes nipt in ev'ry page, 


« ( 
My poor Anacron mourns thy rage, « 1 
By thee my Ovid wounded lies; « ( 


By thee my Leſbia's ſparrow dies: 
Thy rabid teeth have half deſtrcy'd 
The work of love in Biddy Floyd, 
They rent Belinda's locks away, 
And fpoil'd the Blouzelind of Gay. 
For all, for ev'ry fingle deed, 
Relentleſs juſtice bids thee bleed. 
Then fall a victim to the Nine, 
Myſelf the Prieſt, my deſk the Shrine. 
Bring Homer, Virgil, Taſſo near, 


To pile a ſacred altar here ; _ 
Hold, boy, thy hand out-runs thy wit, Wir 
You reach'd the plays that D s writ 3 2 
You reach'd me Ph s ruſtic ſtrain; | 4 


Pray take your mortal bards again. 
Come bind the victim, there he lies, 


And here between his num'rous eyes _ 
This venerable duſt I lay, 7 
From manuſcripts juſt ſwept away. Wor 
The goblet in my hand I take, The 
(For the libation's yet to make) The 
A health to poets ! all their days That 
May they have bread, as well as praiſe j He g 
Senſe may they ſeek, and leſs engage Jove 
In papers fill'd with party-rage. es 
But if their riches ſpoil their vein, Bi 
Ye Muſes, make them poor again. Wh 
Now bring the weapon, yonder blade, (For 
With which my tuneful pens are made. And 
I ſtrike the ſcale that arms thee round, He f. 
And twice and thrice I print the wound; She 
'The ſacred altar floats with red, 1 But 
And now he dies, and now he's dead. & ea 
How like the ſon of Jove I ſtand, Nor 
This Hydra ſtretch'd beneath my hand! Dang 
Lay bare the monſter's entrails here, 4 y 
To ſee what dangers threat the year : And 
Ye gods! what ſonnets on a wench ? Ther 
What lean tranſlations from the French ? And 
"Tis plain, this lobe is ſo unſound, He 
'$—— prints, before the months go round. This 
But hold, before I cloſe the ſcene, His h 
The ſacred altar ſhoulg be clean. Then 
Oh had 1 Shh———— 's ſecond bays, Na 
Or T- | thy pertand humble lays: What 
(Ye fair, forgive me, when I vow Wen 
I never miſs'd your works till now) Thy 


I'd tear the leaves to wipe the ſhrine, 
(That only way you pleaſe the Nine) 
But fince I chance to want theſe two, 
I'll make the ſongy of D y do. 
Rent from the corps, on yonder pin, 
I hang the ſcales that brac'd it in; 
I hang my ſtudious morning gowny 
And write my own infcription down. 
6 This trophy from the Python won, 
This robe, in which the deed was done, 
- Theſe, Parnel, glorying in the feat, 
Hung on theſe ſhelves, the Muſes ſeat; 
Here Ignorance and Hunger found 
Large realms of wit to ravage round z 
Here Ignorance and Hunger fell; 
I wo foes in one I (cnt to hell. . 
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« Ye poets, who my labours ſee, 

« Come ſhare the triumph all with me ! 
„% Ye Critics! born to vex the Muſe, 
« Go mourn the grand ally you loſe. 


— ͤX— 
AN ALLEGORY ON MAN. 


A THOUGHTFUL being, long and ſpare, 
Our race of mortals call him Care: 
(Were Homer living, well he knew 
What name the Gods have call'd him too) 
With fine mechanic genius wrought, 
And lev'd to work, tho? no one bought. 
This being by a model bred 
In Jove's eternal ſable head, 
Contriv'd a ſhape impower'd to breathe, 
And be the worldling here beneath. 
The Man roſe ftaring, like a ſtake 3 
Wondering to ſee himſelf awake ! 
Thea look'd ſo wiſe, before he knew 
The buſineſs he was made to do; 
That pleas'd to ſee with what a grace 
He gravely ſhew'd his forward face, 
Jove talk'd of breeding him on high, 
An under- ſomething of the ſky. 
But e'er he gave the mighty nod, 
Which ever binds a poet's God: 
(For which his curls ambroſial ſhake, 
And mother Earth's oblig'd to quake: 
He ſaw old mother Earth ariſe, 
She ſtood confeſs'd before his eyes 
But not with what we read ſhe wore, 
A caſtle for a crown before, 
Nor with long ſtreets and longer roads 
Dangling behind her, like commodes: 
As yet with wreaths alone ſhe dreſt, 
And trail'd a landſcape- painted veſt. 
Then thrice ſhe rais'd, (as Ovid ſaid) 
And thrice ſhe bow'd, her weighty head. 
Her honours made, great Jove, ſhe cry'd, 
This thing was faſhion'd from my fide; 
His hands, his heart, his head are mine 
Then what haſt thou to calt him thine ? 
Nay rather aſk, the monarch ſaid, 
What boots his hand, his heart, his head, 
Were what J gave remov'd away? 
Thy part's an idle ſhape of clay. ; 
Halves, more than halves! cry'd honeſt Care, 
Your pleas wou'd make your titles fair, 
You claim the body, you the ſoul, 
But I who join'd them, claim the whole. 
Thus with the gods debate began, 
O2 ſuch a trivial cauſe, as man. 
And can celeſtial tempers rage ? 
(Quoth Virgil in a latter age.) 
As thus they wrangled, Time came by 
(There's none that paint him ſuch as 1, 
For what the fabling Ancients ſung 
Makes Saturn old, when Time was young.) 
As yet his winters had not ſhed 


Their ſilver honours on his head 
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He juſt had got his pinions free 

From his old fire Eternity. 

A ſerpent girdled round he wore, 

The tail within the mouth before. 

By whichour almanacks are clear 

That learned Egypt meant the year. 

A ſtaff he carry'd, where on high 

A glaſs was fix'd to meaſure by, 

As amber boxes made a ſhow 

For heads of canes an age ago. 

His veſt, for day, and night, was py'd ; 
A bending fickle arm'd his fide 

And ſpring's new months his train adorn; 
'The other ſeaſons were unborn. ; 
- Known by the Gods, asnear he draws, 
They make him umpire of the cauſe. 
O'er a low.trunk his arm he laid, 

(Where ſince his Heurs adial made ;) 
Then leaning heard the nice debate, 

And thus pronounc'd the words of Fate. 

Since body from the parent earth, 

Aud ſoul from Jove receiv*d a birth, 
Return they where they firſt began; 
But fince their union makes the man, 
Till Jove and Earth ſhall part theſe two, 
To Care who join'd them, Man is due. 

He faid, and ſprung with ſwift career 
To truce a circle for the year; 

Where ever ſince the Seaſons wheel, 
And tread on one another's heel. 

*Tis well, ſaid Jove, and for conſent 
Thund'ring he ſhook the firmament. 
Our umpire Time ſhall have his way, 
With Care I let the creature ſtay ; 

Let bus'neſs vex him, av'rice blind, 

Let doubt and knowledge rack his mind, 
Let error act, opinion ſpeak, 

And want afflit, and fickneſs break, 

And anger burn, dejection chill, 

And joy diſtract, and ſorrow kill, 

Till arm'd by Care, and taught to mow, 
Time draws the long deſtructive blow z - 
And waſted man, whoſe quick decay 
Comes hurrying on before the day, 


Shall only find, by this decree, 


The ſoul flies fooner back to me. 


NS ES. 


AN IMITATION OF SOME FRENCH 
VERSES. 


RELENTLESS Time! deſtroying pow*rs. 
Whom ftone.and braſs obey, 
Who giv'ſt to ev'ry flying hour 
To work ſome new decay 
Unheard, unheeded, and unſeen, 
Thy ſecret ſaps prevail, 
And ruin man, a nice machine, 
By nature form'd to fail. 


My change arrives; the change I meet, 


Before I thought it nigh ; 


My Spring, my years of pleaſure fleet, 


And all their beauties die. 
Rr r 
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In age I ſearch, and only find 
A poor unfruitful gain, 

Grave wiſdom ſtalking flow behind, 
Oppreſs'd with loads of pain. 

My ignorance cou'd once beguile, 
And fancy'd joys inſpite ; 

My errors cheriſh'd hope to ſmile 
On newly-born deſire. 

But now experience ſhews, the bliſs 
For which I fondly ſought, 

Not worth the long impatient wiſh, 
And ardour of the thought. 

My youth met Fortune fair array'a, 
(In all her pomp ſhe ſhone) 

And might, perhaps, have well eſſay' d 
To make her gift my own : 

But when 1 ſaw the bleffings ſhow'r 
On ſome unworthy mind, 

J left the chace, and own'd the pow'r 
Was juſtly painted blind. 

J paſs'd the glories which adorn 
The ſplendid courts of kings, 

And while the perſons mov'd my ſcorn, 
I roſe to ſcorn the things. 

My manhood felt a vig'rous fire 
By love increas'd the more; 

But years with coming years conſpire 
To break the chains I wore. 

In weakneſs ſafe, the ſex l ſee 
With idle luftre ſhine ; 

For what are all their joys to me, 
Which cannot now be mine ? 

But hold 1 teel my gout decreaſe, 
My troubles laid to reſt, 

And truths which would diſturb my peace, 
Are paintul truths at beſt. 

Vainly the time 1 have to roll 
In ſad reflection flies; 

Ve fondling paſſiens of my ſoul ! 
Ye ſweet deceits ! ariſe. 

J wiſely change the ſcene within, 
To things that us'd to pleaſe ; 

In pain, philoſophy is ſpleen, 

In health, tis only caſe. 


— 1 


— 


A NIGHT-PIECE ON DEATH. 
BY the blue taper's trembling light, 
No more I waſte the wakeful night, 
Intent with endleſs view to pore 
The ſchoolmen and the ſages o'er : 
Their books from wiſdom widely ſtray, 
Or point at beſt the longeſt way. 
I'll ſecka readier path, and go 
W here wiſdom's ſarely taught below. 
How deep yon azure dies the ſky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lye, 
While thre' their ranks in ſilver pride 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The ſlumb'ring breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is ſmooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangle ſnow 
Deſcends to meet our eyes below. 


. | The grounds which on the right aſpire, 


In dimneſs from the view retire 2 


The left preſents a place of graves, 


Whoſe wall the ſilent water laves, 

That ſteeple guides thy doubtful ſight 
Among the livid gleams of night. 

There paſs with melancholy Rate, 

By all the folemn heaps of fate, 

And think, as ſoftly- ſad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

«© Time was, like thee they life poſſeſt, 
& And time ſhall be, that thou ſhalt ref.” 

Thoſe graves, with bending ofiers bound, 
That nameleſs heave the crumbled ground, 
Quick to the glancing thought diſclote 
Where toil and poverty repoſe. 

The flat ſmooth tunes that bear a name, 
The chiſſels ſlender help to fame, | 
(Which e'er our ſet of friends decay 
Their frequent ſteps may wear away.) 

A middle race of mortals own, 
Men, haif ambitious, all unknown. 

The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whole dead in vaulted arches lye, 

Whoſe pillars ſwell with ſculptur'd tones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones, 

Theſe (all the poor remains of ſtate) 

Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great; 
Who live on earth in fame they live, 

Ate ſenſeleſs of the fame they give. 5 

Ha ! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades, 
The burſting earth unveils the ſhades ! 

All ſow, and wan, and wrap'd with ſhrouds, 
They riſe in viſionary crouds, 
And all with ſober accent cry, 

« Think, mortal, what it is to dye.“ 
Now from yon black and fun'ral yew, 
That bathes the charnel houſe with dew, 

Methinks 1 hear a voice begin; 

(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din, 
Ye tolling clocks, no time reſound 

O'er the long lake and midnight ground) 
It ſends a peal of hollow groans, 

Thus ſpeaking from among the bones. 

When men my ſcythe and darts ſupply, 
How great a king of fears am I | 
They view me like the laſt of things : 
They make, and then they dread, my ſtings. 
Fools! if you leſs provok'd your fears, 

No more my ſpectre- form appears. 
Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 
If man wou'd ever paſsto Gd: 

A part of calms, a ſtate of eaſe 
From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas. 


Why then thy flowing ſable ſtoles, 
Deep pendent cypreſs, mourning poles, 
Looſe ſcarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, 
Long palls, drawn herſes, cover'd ſteeds, 
And plumes of black, that as they tread, 
Nod o'er the ſcutcheons of the dead ? 

Nor can the parted body know, 

Nor wants the ſoul, theſe forms of woe: 
As menwho long in priſon dwell, 

With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 
When cer their ſuffering years are run, 


| Spring forth to greet the glitt'ring ſun: 
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such joy, tho' far tranſcending ſenſe, 
Have pious ſouls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in the bady plac'd, 

A few, and evil years, they waſte: 
hut when their chains are caſt aſide, 
dee the glad ſcene unfolding wide, 
Clap the glad wing and tow'r away, 
And mingle with the blaze of day. 


A HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 


OVELY, laſting peace of mind ! 
Sweet delight of human kind! 
Heavenly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the fav'rites of the ſky 
With more of happineſs below, 
Than victors in a triumph know! 
Whither, O whither arc thou fled, 
To lay thy meek, contented head ? 
What happy region doft thou pleaſe 
To make the ſeat of calms and eaſe ? 
Ambition ſearches all its ſphere 
Of pomp and ſtate, tomeet thee there, 
Encreaſing avarice would find 
Thy preſence in its gold enſhrin'd. 
The bold advent'rer ploughs his way, 
Thro' rocks amidft the foaming ſea, 
To gain thy love; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves. 
The filent heart with grief aſſails, 
Treads ſoft and loneſome o'er the vales, 
Sees daiſies open, rivers run, 
And ſeeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amuſing thought; but learns to know 
That ſolitude's thenurſe of woe. 
No real happineſs is found, 
In trailing purple o'er the ground: 
Or in a foul exalted high, 
To range the circuit of the ſky, 
Converſe with ftars above, and know 
All nature in its form below; 
The reſt it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies, 
And doubts at laſt for knowledge riſe. 
Oh, lovely, laſting peace appear! 
This world itſelf, if thou art here, 
s once again with Eden bleſs'd, 
And man contains it in his breaſt. 
Twas thus, as under ſhade I ſtood, 
I ſung my wiſhes to the wood, 
And loſt in thought, no more perceiv'd 
The branches whiſper as they wav'd: 
It ſeem'd, as all the quiet place 
Confeſs'd the preſence of the grace. - 
Whenthus ſhe ſpoke —— Go rule thy will 
Bid thy wild paſſions all be ſtill, 

Know God and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow : - 
hen ev'ry grace ſhall prove its gueſt, 
And I'll. be there to crown the reſt, 
Oh! by yonder moſſy ſeat, 

In my hours of ſweet retreat ; 
Might I thus my ſoul employ, 


With ſzyle of gratitydg and joy; 


: 


Rais'd as ancient prophets were, 
In heavenly viſion, praiſe, and pray'r 3 
Pleaſing all men, hurting none. 
Pleas'd and bleſs'd with God alone: 
Then while the gardens take my ſight, 
With all che colours of delight; 
While ſilver waters glide along, 
To pleaſe my ear, and court my ſong : 
I'll lift my voice, and tune my ſtring, 
And thee, great ſource of nature, ſing, 
The ſun that walks his airy way, 
To light the world, and give the day : 
The moon that ſhines with borrow'd light; 
The ſtars that gild the gloomy night; 
The ſeas that roll unnumber'd waves 
The wood that ſpreads its ſhady leaves; 
The feld whoſe ears conceal the grain, 
The yellow treaſure of the plain; : 
All or theſe, and all I ſee, 
Shou'd be Tung, and furng by me: 
They ſpeak their Maker as they can, 
But want and aſk the tongue: of man. 
Go ſearch among your idle dreams, 
Your buſy, or your vain extremes; 
And find a life of equal bliſs, 
Or own the next begun in this, 


— ů ——— 
THE HERMIT. 


FAR in a wild, unknown to publick view: 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well: 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 
Pray*c all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd heav®n itſelf, *till one ſuggeſtion roſe 3 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway: 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt: f 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow :_ 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſcene divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 
And glimmeriag fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by 
To find if books, or ſwains, report it right 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand' ring o'er the nightly 
dew) 

He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before ; 
Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs ; 
And long and loneſome was the wild ta pals ; 
But when the ſouthern fun had warm'd the day, 


{ 


A woah cache poſing o'gt a eroſſing way; 
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80, | 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe; 
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His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair: 

'Then near approaching, father, hail ! he cry'd, 

And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend fire reply'd ; | 

Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer 
flow'd, 

And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road; 

Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 

While in their age they differ, join in heart: 

Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſunk the ſun; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe : 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 

There by the moon thro? ranks of trees they 
paſs, 

Whoſe verdure crown'd their floping ſides of 
graſs. | 

It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome, 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ftranger's 
home : 

Yet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 

Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive, the liv'ry'd ſervants wait; 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate, 

The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

And all is more than hoſpitably good, 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 

Deep ſunk in ſleep, and filk, and heaps of 
down. 

At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play; 

Freſh oer the gay parterres the breezes creep, 

And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call, 

An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 

Rich luſcious wine a golden goblec grac'd, 

Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte. 
Then pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they 


is cup was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret guiſe 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glittering prize. 

As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ſtops to ſhun the danger near, | 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with 

fear ; ' | 
So ſeem'd the fire ; when far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wilely partner ſhow'd. 
He ſtopp'd with filence, walk'd with trembling 
heart, : 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 

While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds: 
A. ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 

And beaſts to covert ſcud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by che ſigns, the wand' ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb' ring leat. 

*T'was built with turrets, on a rifing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around: 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and fevere, | 


Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there, 


As near the Miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew; 
The nimble light'ning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And ver their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in 
vain, 5 us 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
(*'T was then, his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealuus care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhivering pair; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervor thro? their limbs recalls ; 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With {till remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd 
In one fo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 
And why ſhou'd ſuch, (within himſelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitc'ring as they tremble, cheer the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom 
wrought, a 
With all the travel of uncertain thought; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
"Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſy 
here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve che ſky, 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lye, 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind, 
Hither the walkers turn their weary fert, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet: 
Their greeting fair beſtow'd, with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 
From him you come, from him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table. ſpread, 
Then talkꝰd of virtue till the time of bed, 
When the grave houſhold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray r. 
Atlength the world renew'd the calm repole, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn arole 3 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant flept, | 
And writh*dhis neck: the landlord's little pride, 


| © range returg ! grew black, and galp'd, and dy'd, 
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Horrar of horrors ! what! his only ſon ! 


How look'd our hermit when the fat was 


done ? 
Not hell, tho* hell's bleck jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, cou'd more aſſault his 
heart. 
Confus'd, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed, 
His ſteps the youth purſues 3 the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhew'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, . 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him 
mz 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſning turns, and ſinks among the dead. 
Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man : 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet 3 


His robe turn'd white, and flow*d upon his feet; 


Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro? purpled air 

And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. ' 
The form etherial burſts upon his ſight, 

And moves in all the majeſty of light. 

Tho! loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſions grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 

And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 
But filence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of muſick raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 
Thy praę'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice un- 
known, 
In ſweet memorial rife before the throne : 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright regions find, 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſaok the ſky, 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel Thy fellow ſervant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker juſtly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of Providence is laid; 

Its ſacred majeſty through all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 
Tis thus, withdrawn in ftate from human eye, 

e pow'r exerts his attributes on high, x 
Your actions uſes, not controuls your will, | 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be ill. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more 


ſurpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately truck thy wond'ring eyes? 
Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th* Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt | 
"The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly 


3 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of 
wine, ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ill he welcomes, buy with leſs of coſt, 
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The mean, ſufpicious wretch, whoſe bolted 
door 


Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wand”ring poor; 

With him 1 left the cup, to teach his mind 

That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 

Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 

And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. 

Thus artiſts mel: the ſullen ore of lead, 

Wich heaping coals of fire upon its head 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 

And looſe from droſs, the filver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 


. God; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run? 
But God, to ſave the parent, took the ſon, 
To all but thee, in fits he feein'd to go, 
(And *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow) 
The poor fond parent humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 

But now had all his fortune felt a wreck, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back? 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal ! 
And what a fund of charity wou'd fail ! 

Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind: This trial 

o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and fin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The ſage ftoed wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high, 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky ; 

The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a pray*r begun, 
Lord! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done. 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 
And palſs'd a life of piety and peace. 


AN ESSAY 


4 ON THE 
DIFFERENT STYLES OF POETRY. 
T0 | 
HENRY, Lord Viſcount BOLINGBROKE. 


HATE the vulgar with untuneful mind, 
Heart uninſpir'd, and ſenſes unrefin'd. 
Hence, ye profane, I raiſe the ſounding ſtring, 
And BoLINGBROKE deſcends to hear me fing. 
When Greece cou'd truth in myſtick fable ſhroud, 
And with delight inſtruct the litt'ning crowd, 
An antient poet (time has loſt his name) 
Deliver'd trains in verſe to future fame. 
Still as he ſung he touch'd the trembling lyre, 
And felt the notes a riſing warmth inſpire. 
Ye ſweet'ning graces in the mulick throng, 
Aſſiſt my genius, and retrieve the ſong 
From dark oblivion, ſee, my genius goes 


To call it forth. Twòas thus the poem roſe, 
| — ä 


But now the child half wean'd his heart from 
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Wit is the muſes horſe, and bears on high 
The daring rider to the muſes ſky : 
Who, while his ſtrength to mount aloft he 
tries, 255 
By regions varying in their nature, flies. 
At firſt he riſeth o'er a land of toil, 
A birren, hard, and undeſerving ſoil, 
Where only weeds from heavy labours grow, 
Which yet the nation prune, and keep for ſhow, 
When couplets jingling on their accent run, 
Whoſe point of epigram is ſunk to pun. 
Where wings * by fancy never feather'd fly: 
Where lines by meaſure form'd in hatches lie: 
Where altars ſtand, erected porches gape, 
And ſenſe is cramp'd while words are par'd to 
ſhape 3 ; | 
Where mean acroſticks labour'd in a frame, 
On ſcatter'd letters raiſe a painful ſcheme 3 
And by confinement in their work controul 
The great enlargings of the boundleſs ſoul, 
Where if a warrior's elevated fire | 
Wou'd all the brighteſt ſtrokes of verſe require, 
Then ftreight in Anagram a wretched crew 
Will pay their undeſerving praiſes too 
While on the rack his poor disjointed name 
Muſt tell its maſter's character to fame. | 
And (if my fire and fears aright preſage) 
The lab'ring writers of a future age 
Shall clear new ground, and grots, and caves re- 
Alr, 
To Evilize the babbling echoes there. 
Then while a lover treads a lonely walk, 
His voice ſhall with its own reflection talk, 
The clofing ſounds of all the vain device, 
Select by trouble, frivolouſly nice, 
Reſound through verſe, and with a falſe pre- 
tence 
Support the dialogue, and paſs for ſenſe. 
Can things like theſe to laſting praiſe pretend? 
Can any muſe the worthleſs toil befriend ?- 
Ve ſacred virgins, in my thoughts ador'd, 
Ah, be for ever in my lines deplor'd ! 
If tricks and words acquire an endleſs name, 
And trifles merit in the court of fame. R 
c At this the poet ſtood concern'd a while, 
&© An view'd his objects with a ſcornful ſmile 
© Then other images of different kind, 
% With diff rent workings enter'd on his mind; 
«© At whoſe approach he felt the former gone, 
& And ſhiver'd in conceit, and thus went on.“ 
By a cold region next the rider goes, 
Where all lies cover'd-in eternal ſnows ; - 
Where no bright genius drives the chariot 
high, h 
To glitter on the ground, and gild the ſky. 
Bleak level realm, where irigid ſtiles abound, 
Where never yet a daring thought was found, 
But counted feet in poetry defin'd : 
And ſtarv'd conceits that chill the reader's mind. 
A little ſenſe in many words imply, 
And drag with loit'ring numbers ſlowly by. 


£ 


* Theſe, and the like conceits, of putting poems 
into ſeveral ſhapes by the different lengths of lines, 
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Here dry ſententious ſpeeches half aſleep, 
Prolong'd in lines, o'er many pages creep z 

Nor ever ſhew the paſhons well expreſt, 

Nor raiſe like paſſions in another's breaſt. 

Here flat narrations fair exploits debaſe, 

In meaſures void of ev*ry ſhining grace; 
Which never arm their hero for the field, 

Nor with prophetick! fiory paint the ſhield, 

Nor fix the cre{t, or make the feathers wave, 
Or with their characters reward the brave; 
Undeck'd they ſtand, and unadorn'd with praiſe, 
And fail to profit while they fail to pleaſe, 
Here forc*d deſcription is ſo ſtrangely wrought, 
It never ſtamps its image on the thought ; 
The lifeleſs trees may ſtand for ever bare, 

And rivers ſtop, for aught the readers care : 
They ſee no branches trembling in the wonds, 
Nor hear the murmurs of encreaſing floods, 


Which near the roots with ruffled waters flow, 


And ſhake the ſhadows of the boughs below. 

Ah facred verſe, replete with heav'nly flame, 

Such cold endeavours wou'd invade thy name |! 

The writer fondly wou'd in theſe ſurvive, 

Which wanting ſpirit never ſeem'd alive: 

But if applauſe or fame attend his pen, 

Let breathleſs ſtatues paſs for breathing men. 

„ Here ſeem'd the finger touch'd at what he 

ſung, 

«© And grief a while delay'd his hand and tongue: 

© But ſoon he check'd his fingers, choſe a ſtrain, 

% And flouriſh'd ſhrill, and thus aroſe again.“ 
Paſs the next region, which appears to ſhow, 

* Tis very open, unimprov'd and low; 

No noble flights of elevated thought, 

No nervous ſtrength of ſenſe maturely wrought, 

Poſſeſs this realm, but common turns are there, 

Which idly ſportive move with childiſh air. 

On callow wings, and like a plague of flies, 

The little fancies in a poem riſe, 

The jaded reader every where to ftrike, 

And move his paſſions ev'ry where alike. | 

There all the graceful nymphs are forc'd to play 

Where any water bubbles in the way : 

There ſhaggy ſatyrs are oblig'd to rove 

In all the fields, and over all the grove : 

There ev'ry ſtar is ſummon'd from its ſphere, 

To dreſs one face, and make Clarinda fair : 

There Cupids fling their darts in ev'ry ſongs 

While nature ſtands neglected all along: 

Till the teaz'd hearer, vex'd at laſt to find 

One conſtant object Kill aſſault the mind, 

Admires no more at what's no longer new, 

And haſtes to ſhun the perſecuting view. 

There bright ſurpriſes of poetick rage, 5 

(Whoſe Arength and beauty more confirm'd in 


ö 


age 

For having laſted, laſt the longer ſtill) 

By weak attempts are imitated ill, 

Or carry*d on beyond their proper light, 

Or with refinement flouriſh'd out of ſight. 
There metaphors on metaphors abound, 

And ſenſe by diff ring images confound : 
Strange injudicious management of thought, 
Not born to range, nor into method brought. 
Ah, ſacred muſe ! from ſuch a realm retreat: 


are frequent in old poets of Moſſ languages, 


Nor idly waſte thę influence of thy heat 
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On ſhallow ſoils, where quick productions riſe, 

And wither as the warmth that rais'd them dies. 
« Here o'er his breaſt a ſort of pity roll'd, 

« Which ſomerhing lab'ring in the mind con- 


troul'd, 
« And made him touch the loud reſounding 
ſtrings, | 
« While thus with muſick's ſtronger tones he 
ſings.“ | 


Mount higher ſtill, ſtill keep thy faithful ſeat, 

Mind the firm reins, and curb thy courſer's heat; 

Nor let him touch the realms that next appear, 

Whoſe hanging turrets ſeem a fall to fear, 

And ſtrangely ſtand along the tracts of air, 

Where thunder rolls, and bearded comets glare. 

The thoughts that moſt extravagantly ſoar, 

The words that tound as if they meant to roar 3 

For rant and noiſe are offer'd here to choice, 

And ſtand elected by che publick voice. 

All ſchemes are lighted which attempt to ſhine 

At once with ſtrange and probable detign 3 

"Tis here a mean concel-, a vulgar view, 

Thit bears the leatt reſpect to ſeeming true; 

While every trifling turn of things is ſeen 

To move by Gods deſcrnd eng in machine. 

Here ſwelling lines wich ſtalking ſtruts proceed, 

« And in the clouds ter:.fic rumblings breed : 

“Here fingle heroes deal grim deachs around, 

& And ares periſh in tremendous ſound : 

“ Here fearful monſters are preſerv'd to die, 

In ſuch a tumult as affrights the ſky ; 

« For which the golden ſun ſhall hide with 
dread, | a 

« And Neptune lift his ſedgy matted head, 

« Adm re the roar, and dive with dire diſmay, 

« And ſeek his dcepeſt chambers in the ſca.“ 

To raife their ſubje& chus the lines deviſe, 

And falſe extravagance would fain ſurpriſe 

Ye: ſtill, ye Gods, ye live untouch'd by fear, 

And undiſturb'd at bellowing monſters here: 

But with compaſſion guard the brain of men, 

If thus they bellow through the poet's pen: 

So will the reader's eyes diſcern aright 

The raſheſt ſally from the nobleſt flight, 

And find that only boaſt and ſound agree 

To ſeem the lite and voice of majeſty, 

Wen writers rampant on Apollo call 

And bid him enter and poſſeſs them all, 

And make his flames afford a wild pretence 

To keep them unreſtrain'd hy common ſenſe, 

Ah, ſaered verſe ! left reaſon quit thy ſeat, 

Give none to ſuch, or give a gentle heat. 

„ "Twas here the finger felt his temper 
wrought 

© By fairer proſpects which aroſe to thought; 

« And in himſelf a while collected fat, 

And much admir'd at this, and much at that; 

Till all the beauteous forms in order ran, 

© And then he took their track, and thus be- 
gan. 

Above the beauties, far above the ſhow, 

In which weak NATURE dreſſes here below, 

Stands the great palace of the bright and fine, 

Where fair ideas in full glory ſhine, 

Eternal models of exalted parts, | 

he pride of minds, and conquerors of hearts. 


And grateful ſhiverings wander o'er the ſkin, 
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Upon the firſt arrival here, are ſeen 
Rang'd walks of Bay, the muſes ever-green, ; 
Each ſweetly ſpringing from ſome ſacred boughg 
Whoſe. circling ſhade adorn'd a poet's brow, 
While through the leaves, in unmoleſted ſkies, 
The gentle breathings of applauſes flies, 
And. flatt*ring ſounds are heard within the breeze, 
And pleaſing murmur runs among the trees, 
And falls of water join the flatt'ring ſounds, 
And murmur ſoft'ning from the ſhore rebounds. 
The warbled melody, the lovely fights, | 
The calms of ſolitude inſpire delights, 
The dazzled eyes, the raviſh'd ears, are caught, 
Ihe panting heart unites to purer thought, 


And wondrous extaſies ariſe within, 
\ heace admiration over flows the mind, 
And leaves the pleaſure felt but undeſn'd. 
Stay, daring rider, now no longer rove 5 
Now paſs to find the palace through the grove z 
Whate'er you ſee, whate'er you feel, diſplay 
The realm you ſought for, daring rider ſtay. 
Here various fancy ſpreads a vary'd ſcene, 
Aud judgment likes the Gght, and looks ſerene, 
And can be pleas'd itſelf, and helps to pleaſe, 
And joins the work, and regulates the lays. 
Thus on a plan, defign'd by double care, 
The building riſes in che glitt'ring air, 
With juſt agreement fram'd in ev'ry part, 
And ſmoothly poliſh'd with the niceſt art. 
Here laurel boughs, which antient heroes 4 
wore, | 1 
Now not ſo fading as they prov'd before. | 
Wreath round the pillars which the poets rear, 
And lope their points to make a foliage there. 9 
Here chaplets pull'd in gently- breathing wind, 4 
And wrought by lovers innocently kind, 6 4 
Hung o'er the porch, their fragrant odours give, | '1 
And treſh in laſting ſong for ever live. 4 
The ſhades, for whom with ſuch indulgent care, 
Fame wreaths the boughs, or hangs the, chaplets 
there, | 
Te deathleſs Whours thus preſerv'd above, : 
For ages conquer, or for ages love. 
Here bold deſcription paints the walls within, 
Her pencil touches, and the world is ſeen : . 
The fields look beauteous in their flow'ry pride, 
The mountains rear aloft, the vales ſubſide, 
The cities riſe, the rivers ſeem to play, 
And hanging rocks repel the foaming ſea, 
The foaming ſeas their angry billows ſhow, 
Curl'd white above, and darkly roll'd below, 
Or ceaſe their rage, and as they calmly lie, 
Return the. pleaſing pictures of the ſky ; 
The ſkies extended in an open view, 
Appear a lofty diſtant arch of blue, 
In which deſcription ſtains the painted bow, 
Or thickens clouds, and feathers out the ſnow, 
Or mingles bluſhes in the morning ray, 
Or gilds the noon, or turns an evening grey. 
Here on the pedeſtals of war and peace, 
In diff rent rows, and with a dift'rent grace, 
Fine ſtatues proudly ride, or nobly ſtand, 
To which narration with a pointing hand 
Directs the fight, and makes examples pleaſe, 
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By boldly vent' ring to dilate in praiſe, 
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While choſen beauties lengthen out the ſong, 
Vet make her hearers never think it long. 
Or if with cloſer art, with ſprightly mien, 
Scarce like herſelf, and more like action ſeen, 
She bids their facts in images ariſe, 
And ſeems to paſs before the reader's eyes, 
The words like charms enchanted motion give, 
And all the ſtatues of the palace live. 
Then hoſts embattled ſtretch the lines afar, 
Three leaders ſpeeches animate the war, 
The trumpets ſound, the feather'd arrows fly, 
The ſword is drawn, 
high, 
The brave preſs on, the fainter forces yield, 
And death in dift'ring ſhapes deforms the field. 
Or ſhou'd the ſhepherds be diſpos'd to play, 
Amintor's jolly pipe beguiles the day, 
And jocund echoes dally with the ſound, 
And nymphsin meaſures trip along the ground, 
And e'er the dews have wet the graſs below, 
Turn homewards finging all the way they go. 
Here, as on circumſtance narrations dwell, 
And tell what moves, and hardly ſeem to tell, 
The toils of heroes on the duſty plains, 
Or on the green the merriment of ſwains, 
Reflection ſpeaks, then all the forms that roſe 
In life's enchanted ſcenes themſelves compoſe z 
Whilſt the grave voice, controuling all the ſpells 
With ſolemn utt' rance, thus the meral tells: 
So public worth its enemies deſtroys, 
Or private innoeence itſelf enjoys. 
Here all the paſſions, for their greater ſway, 
In all the pow'r of words themſelves array ; 
And hence the ſoft pathetick gently charms, 
And hence the bolder fills the breaſt with arms. 
Sweet love in numbers finds a world of darts, 
And with deſtrings wounds the tender hearts. 
Fair hope diſplays its pinions to the wind, 
And flutters in the lines, and lifts the mind. 
Briſk joy with tranſport fills the riſing ſtrain, 
Breaks in the notes, and buands in ev'ry vein. 
Stern courage, glitt'ring in the — of ire, 
Enflames thoſe lays that ſet the bred on fire. 
Averſion learns to fly with ſwifter will, 
In numbers taught to repreſent an ill. 
by frightful accents fear produces fears, 
By ſad expreſſion ſorrow melts to tears, 
And dire amazement and deſpair are brought,. 
By words of horror, through the wilds 
thought. 
*Tis thus tumultuous paſſions learn to roll ; 
Thus arm'd with poetry they win the ſoul. 
Paſs further through the dome, another view 
Wou'd now the pleaſures of thy mind renew, 
Where oft, deſcription for the colours goes, 
Which raiſe and animate its native ſhows 3 
Whereoft narration ſeeks a florid grace 
Ta keep from ſinking e' er tis time to ceaſe 
Where eaſy turus reflection looks to find, 
When morals aim at dreſs to pleaſe the mind; 
Where lively figures are for ute array d, 
And theſe an action, thoſe a paſſion, aid. 
I here modeſt metaphors in order ſit, 
With unaffected undiſguiſing wit, 


That leave their own, and ſeek another's place, But ſo the part directs to find the reſt, _ 
| That whatgremains behind is more chan ue d. 


Not forc'd, but changing with an eaſy pace, 
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To deck a notion faintly ſeen before, 
And truth preſerves her ſhape, and fhines the 
more, 
By theſe the beauteous fimilies reſide, 
In look more open, in deſign ally'd, 
Who, fond of likeneſs, from another's face 
Bring ev'ry feature's correſpending grace, 
With near approaches in expreſſion flow, 
And take the turn their pattern loves to ſhow ; 
As in aglaſs the ſhadows meet the fair, 
And dreſs and practiſe with reſembling air: 
Thus truth by pleaſure does her aim purſue, 
Looks bright, and fixes on the double'd view. 
Three repetitions one another meet, 
Expreſly ſtrong or languithingly feet, 
And raiſe the ſort of ſentiment thay pleaſe, 
And urge the ſort of ſentiment they raiſe. 
There cloſe in order are the queſtions plac'd, 
Which Ho with art conceal'd in ſhows of 
aſte, | | 
And work the reader till his mind be brought 
To make its anſwers in the writer's thought. 
For thus the moving paſſions ſeem to throng, 
And with their quickneſs force the ſoul along ; 
And thus the ſoul grows fond they ſhou'd prevail, 
When ev*ry queſtions ſeems a fair appeal; 
And if by juſt degrees of ſtrength they ſoar, 
In ſteps as equal each affects the more. 
There ſtrange commotion naturally ſhewn, 
Speaks. on regardleſs that we ſpeak alone, 
Nor minds if they to whom ſhe talks be near, 
Nor cares if that to which ſhe talks can hear. 
Fhe warmth of anger dares an abſent foe ; 
The words of pity ſpeak to tears of woe 
The love that hopes, on errands ſends tae 
breeze; 
And love deſpairing moans to naked trees. 
There ſtand the new creations of the muſe, 
Poetic perſons, whom the writers uſe, 
When'er a cauſe magnificently great, 
Wou'd fix attention with peculiar weight. 
*Tis hence that humbled provinces are ſeen 
Transform'd to matrons. with neglected mien, 
Who call their warriors in a mournful ſound, 
And ſhew their crowns of turrets on the 
ground, 
While over urns reclining rivers moan 
They ſhou'd enrich a nation not their own. 
*Tis hence the virtues are no more conſin'd 


To be but rules of redon in the mind; 


And then with tumult and ſurpriſe they roll, 


Their heav'nly forms ſtart forth, appear © 


breathe, 


And in bright ſhapes converſe wirh men bes 


neath, x 
And, as a God, in combat valour leads, 
In council prudence as a goddeſs aids. 
There exclamations all the voice employ 
In ſudden fluſhes of concern or joy : 
Then ſeem the ſluices which the paſſions bound, 
To burſt aſunder with a ſpeechleſs ſound 3 


And ſhew the caſe important. in the ſoul. 
There riſing ſentences attempt to ſpeak, 
Which wonder, ſorrow, ſhame, or anger bre; 
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Thus fill'd with eaſe, vet left unfiniſh'd too, 
The ſenſe looks large within the reader's view: 
He freely gathers all the paſſion means, 

And artful ſilence more than words explains. 
Methinks a thouſand graces more 1 fee, 
And I cou'd dwell but when wou'd thought be free? 

Engaging method ranges all the band, | 
And ſmooth tranſit.on joins them hand in hand: 
Around the muſick of my lays they throng, 


Ah too deſerving objects of my ſong ! 


Live, wond'rous palace, Jive ſecure of time 
To ſenſes harmony, to ſouls ſublime, 
And juſt proportion all, and great deſign, \ 
Ard lively colours, and an air divine, 
'Tis here, that guided by the muſes fire, 
And fill'd with ſacred thought, her friends retire, 
Undent to care, and unconcern'd with nuife, 
To taſte repoſe and elevated joys, 
Which in a deep untroubled leifure meet, 
Serenely raviſhing, politely ſweet. 
From hence the charms that moſt engage they 
chooſe, 
And as they pleaſe the glitt'ring objects uſe ; 
While to their genius more than art they truſt, 
Yet art acknowledges their labours juſt. 
From hence they look, from this exalted ſhow, 
To chooſe their ſubject in the world below, 
And where an hero well deſerves a name, 
They conſecrate his acts in ſong to fame; 
Or if a ſcience unadorn'd they find, 
They ſmooth its look to pleaſe and teach the mind; 
And where a friendſhip's generouſly ſtrong, 
They celebrate the knot of ſouls in ſong 3 
Or if the verſes muſt enflame defire, 
The thoughts are melted, and the words on fire : 
but when the temples deck'd with glory ſtand, 
And hymns of gratitude the Gods demand, 
Their boſoms kindle with celeftial love, 
And then alone they caſt their eyes above. 
Hail, ſacred verſe] ye ſacred muſes, hail ! 
Cou'd I your pleaſures with your fire reveal, 
The world might then be taught ts know your right, 
And court your rage, and envy my delight : 
But whil& I follow where your pointed beams, 
My courſe directing, fhoot in golden ſtreams, 
The bright appearance dazzles fancy's eyes, 
And weary'd out the fix'd attention lies. ; 
Enough my verſes have you work'd my breaſt, 
VI! ſeek the ſacred grove, and fink to reſt. | 
No longer now the raviſh'd poet ſung, 
© His voice in eaſy cadence left the tongue; 
Nor &'er the muſie k did his fingers fly, 
The ſounds ran tingling and they ſeem'd to die.“ 
O BorinGBROKE ! O fav'rite of the ſkies, 
O born to gifts by which the noble riſe ! 
Improv's in arts by which the brighteſt pleaſe, 
Intent to buſineſs, and polite for eaſe ; 
Sublime in eloquence, where loud applauſe 
Hith ſtil'd thee patron of a nation's cauſe. 
"Twas there the world perceiv'd and own'd thee 
great, 
Thence ANNA call'd thee to the reins of ſtate; 
Go, ſaid the greateſt queen, with OxyForp go, 
And ſtill the tumults of the world below, 
Exert thy powers, and proſper; he that knows 


To move with Oxro bp never ſhould repoſe, 
Vo OR never ſhould repoſg 
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She ſpoke : The patriot overſpread thy mind, 

And all thy days to public good refign'd. 

Elſe might thy ſoul ſo wonderfully wrought 

For ev'ry depth and turn of curious thought, 

To this the poet's ſweet receſs retreat, 

And thence report the pleaſures of the ſeat, 

Deſcribe the raptures which a writer knows, 

When in his breaſt a vein of fancy gluws, 

Deſcribe his buſineſs while he works the mine, 

Deſcribe his temper when he ſees it ſhine, 

Or ſay when readers eaſy verſe enſnares, 

How much the writer's mind can act on theirs : 

Whence images in charming numbers ſet, 

A fort of likeneſs in the ſoul beget, 

And what fair viſions oft we fancy nigh 

By fond deluſions of the ſwimming eye, 

Or further pierce through nature's maze to find 

How paſſions drawn give paſſions to the mind. 
Oh what a ſweet canfution ! what ſurpriſe ! 

How quick the thifting views of pleaſure riſe ! 

While lightly ſkimming, with a tranſient wings 

J touch the beauties which I wiſh to fing. 

1s verſe a ſov'reign regent of the ſoul, 

And fitted all its motions to controul ? 

Or are they ſiſters, tun'd at once above, | 

And ſhake like uniſons if either move? 

For when the numbers fing an eager fight, 

I've heard a ſoldier's voice expreſs delight; 

I ve ſeen hie eyes with crouding ſpirits ſhiney 

And round his hilt his hand unthinking twine. 

When from the ſhore the fickle Trojan flies, 

And in ſweet meaſures poor Eliza dies, 

I've ſeen the book forſalce the virgin's handy 

And in her eyes the tears but hardly ſtand. 

I've known her bluſh at ſoft Corinna's name, 

And in red characters confeſs a flame: 

Or wiſh ſucceſs had more adorn'd his arms 

Who gave the world for Cleopatra's charms. 
Ye tons of glory, by my tirit appeal, 

If here the power of links theſe lines reveal, 

When ſome great youth has with impetuous thought 

Read o'ey a:chievements which another wrought, 

And ſeen his courage and his henour go 

Through crouding nations in triumphant ſhow, - 

His ſoul enchanted by the words he reads, 

Shines all impregnated with ſparkling ſeeds, 

And courage here, and honour there, appears, 

In brave deſign, that ſoars beyond his years, 

And this a ſpear, and that a chariot lends, 

And war and triumph he by turns attends ; 

Thus gallant pleaſures are his waking dream, 

Till ſome fair cauſe hath call'd him farth to fame, 

'Then form'd to life on what the poet made, 

And breathing ſlaughter, and in arms array'd, 

He marches forward on the daring foe, 

And emulation acts in ev'ry blow. : 

Great HeQor's thadein fancy ſtal ks along, 

From rank to rank amongſt the martial throng, 

While from his acts he learns à noble rage, 

And ſhines like Hector in the preſent age. 

Thus verſe will raiſe him to the vctor's bays, 


Ye tender beauties, be my witnels too, 
If ſong can charm, and if my ſong be true. 


With ſweet experience oft a fair may find 


| Her paſſions moy'd, by paſſions well deſign'd ; | 
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And verſe, that rais'd him, ſhall refound his praiſe, 
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And then ſhe longs to meet a gentle ſwain, 
And longs to love, And to be lov'd again. 
And if by chance an am'rous youth appears, 
With pants and bluſhes ſhe the courtſhip hears ; 
And finds a tale that mũſt with theirs agree, 
And he's Septimius, and bis Acme ſhe: 
Thus loſt in thought her melted heart ſhe gives, 
And the rais'd lover by the poet lives. 
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Was when the night in ſilent ſable fled, 
When chearful morning ſprung with riſing red, 
When dreams and vapours leave to croud the brain, 
And beſt the viſion draws its heavenly ſcene ; 
*T was then, as ſlumb'ring on my couch I lay, 
A ſudden ſplendor ſeem'd to kindle day, 
A breeze came breathing in a ſweet perfume, 
Blown from eternal gardens, fill'd the room; 
And in a void of blue, that clouds inveſt, 
Appear'd a daughter of the realms of reſt; 
Her head a ring of golden glory wore, 
Her honour'd hand-the ſacred volume bore, 
Her raiment glitt'ring ſeem'd a filver white, 
And all her ſweet companions ſons of light. 
Straight as I gaz'd, my fear and wonder grew, 
Fear barr*d my voice, and wonder fix'd my view; 
When lo! a cherub of the ſhining croud 
That ſail'd as guardian in her azure cloud, 
Fan's the ſoft air, and downwards ſeem to glide, 
And to my lips a living coal apply'd. 
Then while the warmth o'er all my pulſes ran 
Diffufing comfort, thus the maid began. 
© Where glorious manſions are prepar'd above, 
© The ſeats of muſic, and the ſeats of love, 
© 'Thence I deſcen1, and P1zTY my name, 
© To warm thy boſom with celeſtial flame, 
© To teach thee praiſes mix'd with humble pray'rs, 
And tune thy ſoul to ſing ſeraphic air s. 
© Be thou my Bard. A vial here the caught, 
An Angel's hand the cryftal vial brought, 
And as with awful ſound the word was faid, 
She peur'd a ſacred union on my head 3 
Then thus proceeded : + Be thy muſe thy zeal, 
© Dare to be good, and all my joys ieveal. 
While other pencils flatt'ring forms create, 
And paint the gaudy plumes that deck the Great; 
While other pens exalt the vain delights 
Whoſe waſteful revel wakes the depth of night; 
Or others ſoftly ſing in idle lines 
How Damon courts, or Amaryllis ſhines; 
More wiſely thou ſelect a theine divine, 
Fame is their recompence, tis heay'n is thine, 
£ Deſpiſe the raptures of diſcorded fire, 
© Where wine, or paſiion, or applauſe inſpire 
< Loy reſtleſs life, and ravings born of earth, 
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© Whoſe meanet ſubjects ſpeak che humble birth, 
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Like working ſeas, that when loud winters blow, 

Not made for riſing, only rage below, 

Mine is a warm and yet a lambent heat, 

More laſting ſtill, as more intenſely great, 

Produc'd where pray'r, and praiſe, and pleaſure 
breathe, 

And ever mounting whence it ſhot beneath, 
Unpaint the love, that hov'ring over beds, 
From glitt'ring pinions guilty pleafure ſheds; 
Re{tore the colour to the golden mines 
With which behind the feather'd idol ſhines ; 
To flow'ring greens give back their native care, 
The roſe and lily, never his to wear; 

To ſweet Arabia ſend the balmy breath; : 
Strip the fair fleſh, and call the phantom, Death ; 
His bow he fabled o'er, his ſhafts the ſame, 

And fork and point them with eternal flame. 

© But urge thy pow'rs, thine utmoſt voice advance, 
Make the loud ftrings againſt thy fingers dance: 
"Tis love that Angels praiſe and men adore, 

"Tis love divine that aſks it all and more. 

Fling back the gates of ever-blazing day? 

Pour floods of liquid light to gild the way 

And all in glory wrapt, thro' paths, untrod 
Purſue the great unſeen deſcent of Gov. 

Hail the meek virgin, bid the child appear, 

The child is Gop, and call him JEsvs here. 
He comes, but where to reſt? A manger's nigh, 
Make the great Being ina manger lie; 

Fill the wide ſky with Angels on the wi ng, 
Make thouſands gaze, and make ten thou ſand ſing; 
Let men afflict him, men he came to ſave, 

And ſtill affii& him till he reach the grave; 
Make him reſign'd, his loads of ſorrow m eet, 
And me, like Mary, weep beneath his feet 
I'll bathe my treſſes there, my pray' rs rehearſe, 
And glide in flames of love along thy verſe. 
Ah! While 1 ſpeak, I feel my boſom ſwell, 
My raptures ſmother what J long to tell. 
Tis Gop ! a preſent God! Thro' cleaving air 
I ſee the throne, and fee the IEs us there 
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My fervours oft have won him thus before, 

How pleas's he looks! my words have reach'd his 
ear; 

He bids the gates unbar, and calls me near.“ 


A 


She ceas'd. The cloud on which ſhe ſeem'd to tread, 
It's curls unfolded, and around her ſpread 


Bright Angels watt their wings to raiſe the cloud, 
And ſweep their ivory lutes, and ſing aloud ; 
The ſcene moves off, while all its ambient y 

Is turn'd to wond'rous muſic as they fly; 

And ſoft the ſwelling ſounds of muſic grow, 
And faint their ſoftneſs, till they fail below. 

My downy ſleep the warmth of Phœbus broke, 
And while my thoughts were ſettling, thus 1 {poke 
Thou beauteous Viſion ! on my ſoul impreſs'd, 
When moſt my reaſon would appear to reſt, 
Twas ſure-with pencils dipt in various lights 


| Some curious Angel limn'd thy ſacred fights 3 


From blazing ſuns his radiant gold he drew, 
White moons the filver gave, and air the blue. 
Fil mount the roving winds expanded wing, 
And ſeek the ſacred hill, and light to fing 5 
"Tis known in Jewry well, II make my lays 
Obedient to thy ſummons, ſound with praiſe. 


Plac'd on the right. He ſhews the wounds he bore, 
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But Rill 1 fear, unwarm'd with holy flame, 

| take for truth the flatt'ries of a dream; 

And baely wiſh the wond”rous gift I boaſt, 

and faintly practiſe what deſerves it moſt. 
lndulgent LORD! whoſe gracious love diſplays 

oy in the light, and fills the dark with eaſe ! 

be this, to bleſs my days, no dream of bliſs ; 

Or be, to bleſs the nights, my dreams like this, 
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$ Bacchus ranging at his leiſure, 

Jolly Bacchus, king of - pleaſure ! 
Charm'd the wide world with drink and dances, 
And all his thouſand airy fancies, 

Alas! he quite forgot the while 
His fav*rite vines in Leſbos iſle, 

The God, returning ere they dy'd, 
Ah} fee my jolly Fauns he cry'd, 

Ihe leaves but hardly born are red, 
And the bare arms tor pity ſpread; 

The beaſts afford a rich manure 3 

Fly, my boys, to bring the cure; 

Up the mountains, @'er the vales, 

Thro' the woods, and down the dales 
For this, if full the clufter grow, 

Your bowls ſhall doubly overflow, 

So cheer'd with more officious haſte 
They bring the dung of ev'ry beaſt; |» 

he loads they wheel, the roots they bare, 
They lay the rich manure with care 
While oft he calls to Iabour hard, 

And names as oft the red reward. 

The plants refreſh'd, new leaves appears 
The thick' ning cluſters load the year; 
The ſeaſon ſwiftly purple grew, 

The grapes hung dangling deep with blue. 

A vineyard ripe, a day ſerene 
Now calls them all to work again. 

The Fauns thro? every furrow ſhoot 

To load their flaſkets with the fruit; 

And now the vintage early trod, 

The wines invite the jovial God. 
dtrew the roſes, raiſe the ſong, 

See the maſter comes along; 

Luſty Revel join'd with Laughter, 

Wlim and Frolic follow after: 

The Fauns aſide the vats remain 

Toſhoiw the work, and reap the gain. 
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All around, and all around 
They fit to riot on the ground 3 
A veſſel ſtands amidit the ring, 

And here they laugh, and there they ſing; 
Or riſe a jolly jolly band, | 
And dance about it hand in hand 
Dance about, and ſhout amain, 
Then fit to laugh and ſing again. 
Thus they drink, and chus they play 
The ſun, and all their wits away. 
But as an ancient Author ſung, 
The vine manut'd with ev'ry dung, 
From ev'ry creature ſtrangely drew 
A twang oft brutal nature too; 
*T was hence in drinking on the lawns 
New turns of humour ſeiz'd the Faunt. 

Here one was crying out, by Jovel 
Another, fight me in the grove ; 

This wounds a friend, and that the trees 3 

The lion's temper reigu'd in theſe. 
Another grins, and leaps about, 

And keeps a merry world of rout, 

And talks impertinently free, 

And twenty talk the fame as he: 

Chatt'ring, idle, airy, kind: 

Theſe take the monkeys turn of mind. 

Here one, that ſaw the Nymphe which ſtood, 
To peep upon them from the wood, | 
Steals off to try if any maid 
Be lagging late beneath the ſhade : 

While looſe diſcourſe another raiſes 

In naked nature's plaineſt phraſes, 

And every glals he drinks enjoys, 

Wich change of nonſenſe, luſt and noiſe 3 
Mad and careleſs, hot and vain; 

Such as theſe the goat retain, 

Another drinks and caſts it up, 

And drinks, and wants another cup; 
Solemn, filent, and ſedate, 

Ever long, and ever late, 

Full of meats, and full of wine: 
This takes his temper from the ſwine. 

Here ſome who hardly ſeem to breathe, 
Drink, and hang the jaw beneath. | 
Gaping, tender, apt to weep : 

Their natures alter'd by the ſheep, 

*Twas thus one autumn all the crew 
If what the Poets ſay be true, 

While Bacchus made the merry feaſt, 

Inclin'd to one, or other beaſt: 

And fince, tis ſaid, for many a mile 
He ſpread the vines of Leſbos iſle. 
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